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summers  old,  sharing  the  throne  as  the  chosen  queen-consort 
of  a  monarch  who  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Richard, 
whose  principal  error  was  attention  to  his  own  private  feelings 
in  preference  to  the  public  good,  considered,  that  by  the  time 
this  httle  princess  grew  up,  the  lapse  of  yea  s  would  have 
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mellowed  his  grief  for  the  loved  and  lost  Anne  of  Bohemia : 
he  could  not  divorce  his  heart  from  the  memory  of  his  late 
queen  sufficiently  to  give  her  a  successor  nearer  his  own  age. 

Isabella  of  VaJois   was    the    daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  and  Isabeau  of  Bavaria, — that  queen  of  France  after- 
wards so  notorious  for  her  wickedness ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  ,of  Bichard  II.  with  her  little  daughter,  queen  Isa- 
beau wai^only  distinguished  for  great  beauty  and  luxurious 
taste  in  dress  and  festivals.     Charles  YI.  had  already  experi. 
enced  two  or  three  agonizing  attacks  of  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  which  had  yielded,  however,  to  medical  skiD,  and  he  was 
at  this  time  a  magnificent,  prosperous,  and  popular  sovereign. 
Isabella,  the  eldest  child  of  this  royal  pair,  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  Louvre-palace,  at  Paris,  1387,  November  9th.     She 
was  the  fairest  of  a  numerous  and  lovely  family,  the  females 
of  which  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  lavished  on  them  by 
the  hand  of  nature.     The  queen  of  France  was  the  daughter 
of  a  German  prince  and  an  Italian  princess ;  she  was  renowned 
for  the  splendour  of  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  the  clearness  and 
brightness  of  her  complexion, — charms  which  were  transmitted 
to  her  daughters  in  no  common  degree.     IsabeUa  had  three 
brothers  (who  were  successively  dauphins)  and  four  sisters, — 
Joanna,  duchess  of  Bretagne;  Marie,  a  nun;  Michelle,  the 
first  duchess  of  PhUip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy;  and  Katherine 
the  Fair,  the  queen  of  Henry  V.  of  England.     These  rojral 
ladies  inherited  their  father's  goodness  without  his  malady, 
and  their  mother's  beauty  without  her  vices.     The  princess 
IsabeUa  was  precocious  in  intellect  and  stature,  and  was  every 
way  worthy  of  ftdfilling  a  queenly  destiny.     Unlike  her  sis- 
ters, Michelle  and  Katherine,  who  were  cruelly  neglected  in 
their  infant  years,  she  was  the  darling  of  her  parents  and 
of  the  court  of  France.     Isabella  is  no  mute  on  the  biogra- 
phical page :  the  words  she  uttered  have  been  chronicled,  and 
though  so  young,  both  as  the  wife  and  widow  of  an  English 
king,  research  will  show  that  her  actions  were  of  some  his- 
torical importance.     The  life  of  Richard's  last  consort  is  a 
(furious  portion  of  the  biography  of  our  queens  of  England, 
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"  The  king,"  says  sir  John  de  Grailly,  (a  courtly  informant 
of  Froissart,)  "  is  advised  to  marry  again,  and  has  had 
researches  made  every  where,  but  in  vain,  for  a  suitable  lady. 
He  has  been  told  that  the  king  of  Navarre  has  sisters  and 
daughters,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  them.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester has,  Ukewise,  a  grown-up  girl,  who  is  marriageable,  and 
weU  pleased  would  he  be  if  his  royal  nephew  would  chcK>se 
her ;  but  the  king  says  '  she  is  too  nearly  related,  being  his 
cousin-german/  King  Richard's  thoughts  are  so  bent  on  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  he  will  not  hear  of  any 
other ;  (t  causes  great  wonder  in  this  country  that  he  should 
be  so  eager  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  adversary,  and  he 
is  not  the  better  beloved  for  it.  King  Richard  has  been  told 
*  that  the  lady  was  by  far  too  young,  and  that  even  in  five 
or  six  years  she  would  not  be  the  proper  age  for  a  wife.'  He 
replied  pleasantly, '  that  every  day  would  remedy  the  deficiency 
of  age,  and  her  youth  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  preferring 
her,  because  he  should'educate  her  and  bring  her  up  to  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Erglish;  and 
that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  young  enough  to  wait  lor  her."' 

Froissart  was  staying  at  Eltham-palace  when  the  parhament 
met  to  debate  the  marriage  in  the  beautifol  gothic  hall.' 
While  they  were  walking  on  the  terrace,  sir  Richard  Sturry, 
one  of  the  king's  household,  gave  him  this  information: — 
"  The  king  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  speak  of  the 
business  of  his  marriage.  In  the  debate  it  was  agreed  that 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  earl- 
marshal,  with  twenty  knights  and  forty  squires  of  honour, 
should  wait  on  the  king  of  France,*  and  propose  a  treaty  of 

'  The  refined  taste  of  the  late  princess  Sophia  Matilda  led  to  the  recent 
restoration  of  this  nohle  relic 

^  The  Sunday  alter  the  departure  of  the  embassy,  Richard  II.  was  at  leisure 
to  receive  the  presentation-copy  of  the  poesies  prepared  for  him  by  sir  John 
Froissart.  "  I  presented  it  to  him  in  his  chamber,  for  I  had  it  •mth  me,  and 
lud  it  on  his  bed."  From  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  the  king  received 
liim  before  he  had  risen.  "  He  took  it,  and  looked  into  it  with  much  pleasure. 
He  ought  to  have  been  pleased,  for  it  was  handsomely  written  and  illuminated. 
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marriage  between  him  and  the   princess  Isabella.     When 
the  Enghsh  embasbjr  arrived  at  Paris,  they  were  lodged  near 
the  Croix  du  Tiroir,  and  their  attendants  and  horses,  to  the 
nmnber  of  five  hmidred,  in  the  adjoining  streets.     The  king 
of  France  resided  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  queen  and  her 
children  at  the  h6tel  de  St.  Pol,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; 
and  to  please  the  Enghsh  lords,  their  request  was  granted  to 
visit  the  queen  and  her  family,  and  especially  the  Uttle  prin- 
cess, whom  they  were  sohciting  to  be  bestowed  as  the  wife  of 
their  king,  as  they  were  impatient  to  behold  her.     This  had 
been  at  first  refused,  for  the  French  coimcil  excused  them- 
selves by  observing,  '  That  she  was  as  yet  but  eight  years; 
how  could  any  one  know  how  a  young  child  would  conduct 
herself  at  such  an  interview?'"     She  had,  however,  been 
carefiilly  educated,  as  she  proved  when  the  Enghsh  nobles 
waited  upon  her ;  for  "  when  the  earl-marshal  dropped  upon 
his  knee,  saying,  *  Madam,  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  be  our 
lady  and  queen;'  she  rephed  instantly,  and  without  any  one 
prompting  her,  '  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  and  my  lord  and  father, 
that  I  be  queen  of  England,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  thereat, 
for  I  have  been  told  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady.'    She  made 
the  earl-marshal  rise,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him 
to  queen  Isabeau  her  mother,  who  was  much  pleased  at  her 
answer,   as  were  all  who  heard  it.      The  appearance   and 
manners  of  this  young  princess  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
English  ambassadors,  and  they  thought    among  themselves 
she  would  be  a  lady  of  high  honour  and  worth."  ' 

and  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver  gilt  studs,  and  roses  of  the  same  in 
the  middle,  with  two  large  clasps  of  silver  gilt,  richly  worked  with  roses  in  the 
centre.  Tlie  king  asked  me, '  Of  what  the  book  treated  ?'  I  replied,  '  Of  love.' 
He  waa  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  dipped  into  several  places,  reading  parts 
aloud  remarkably  well,  tor  he  read  and  swke  French  in  perfection.  He  then 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  knights,  sir  Richard  Crcdon,  to  carry  it  to  his  oratory,  and 
made  me  many  acknowledgments  for  it."  Tliis  knight  was  probably  the  author 
of  Creton's  Metrical  Chronicle.  The  kuig  did  not  confine  his  gratitude  to  empty 
thanks,  for  we  find  he  afterwards  presented  the  minstrel-historian  with  a  fine 
chased  silver  goblet,  containing  one  hundred  nobles,  a  benefaction  which,  as 
Proiiisart  adds,  was  of  infinite  use  to  him.  The  whole  of  tliis  scene  is  a  precious 
relic  of  the  domestic  history  of  English  royalty,  and  carries  the  reader  back  four 
ocnturies  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
^  '.  . '  Froissart. 
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Just  before  the  young  Isabella  arrived  in  England^  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  thought  fit  to  give  his  princely  hand  to 
Katherine  Rouet,  who  had  been  governess  to  his  daughters, 
and  was  already  mother  to  those  sons  of  the  duke  so  celebrated 
in  English  history  as  the  Beauforts.     Serious  were  the  feuds 
this  mis-alliance   raised  in  the  roya\  family.     "  When  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Lanca''t'      was  announced  to  the 
ladies  of  royal  descent  in  Englano    buch  as  the  duchess  of 
Gloucester  and  the  countess  of  Arundel  (who  was  a  Mortimer 
of  the  line  of  Clarence),  they  were  greatly  shocked,  and  said, 
'The  duke  had  disgraced  himself  by  marrying  a  woman  of 
light  character,  since  she  would  take  rank  as  second  lady  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  young  queen  would  be  dishonourably 
accompanied  by  her;  but,  for  their  parts,  they  would  leave 
her  to  do  the  honours  of  the  court  alone,  for  they  would  never 
enter  any  place  where  she  was.     They  themselves  would  be 
disgraced  if  they  permitted  such  a  base-bom  duchess,  who 
had  been  mistress  to  the  duke,  both  before  and   after  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  Constance,  to  take  precedence  of 
them,  and  their  hearts  would  burst  with  grief  were  it  to 
happen.'     Those  persons  of  the  royal  family  who  were  the 
most  outrageous  on  the  subject,  were  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Gloucester."'      Thus  was  the  court  of  king  Eichard  in  a 
state  of  ferment  with  the  discontents  of  the  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet,  just  at  the  time  when  he  required  them 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  infant  bride. 
While  these  ladies  were  settling  their  points  of  precedency, 
the  princess  Isabella  was  espoused  in  Paris  by  the  earl-marshal, 
as  proxy  for  his  royal  master.     "  She  was  from  that  time," 
says  Froissart,  "  styled  the  queen  of  England.     And  I  was  at 
the  time  told  it  was  pretty  to  see  her,  young  as  she  was, 
practising  how  to  act  the  queen." 

About  tW  time  the  king  of  France  sent  to  England  the 
count  St.  Pol,  who  had  married  Richard's  half-sister,  Maud 
HoUand,  sumamed  *  the  Fair.'  King  Richard  promised  his 
brother-in-law  that  he  would  come  to  Calais  and  have  an 
interview  with  the  king  of  France,  when  his  bride  was  to  be 
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ielivered  to  him ;  and  if  a  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  a 
truce  for  thirty  or  forty  years  was  to  be  established.     The 
duke  and  duchess  of  Gloucester,  with  their  chUdi-en,  were 
asked  by  the  king  to  be  of  the  party,  as  were  the  dukes  aud 
duchesses  of  York  and  Lancaster.     The  duchess  of  Lancaster, 
despite  of  all  the  displeasure  of  the  ladies  of  the  blood-royal 
against  her,  was  staying  with  the  king  and  her  lord  at  Eltham, 
and  had  already  been  invited  to  the  king's  marriage.     With 
this  royal  company  king  Richard  crossed  the  sea  to  Calais, 
while  the  king  of  France,  his  queen,  and  the  yoimg  princess, 
advanced  as  far  as  St.  Omer,  where  they  remained  till  the 
treaty  of  peace  assumed  some  hopeful  form.     It  was,  however, 
in  vain  that  the  French  strove  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  by  flattering  attentions  and  the  handsome 
presents  they  offered  him.     He  accepted  the  presents,  "  but 
the  same  rancour  remained  in  his  breast,  and  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  when  the  peace  was  mentioned,  his  answers  were  as 
crabbed  and  severe  as  ever.     It  was  observed,  that  he  pointed 
out  the  rich  plate  of  gold  and  silver  to  his  friends,  observing 
'that  France  was  still  a  very  rich  country,  and  that  peace 
ought  not  to  be  made,'  " — a  remark  more  worthy  of  a  bandit 
than  a  royal  guest.     The  king  of  England  at  last  contrived  to 
discover  the  means  of  allaying  this  bellicose  disposition  in  his 
uncle:  the  bribe  was  enormous,  considering  the  duke's  con- 
stant exhortations  in  regard  to  reformation  and  economy  in 
the  governments     The  king  was  forced  to  promise  his  patriotic 
uncle  fifty  thousand  nobles  on  his  return  home,  and  to  create 
his  only  son,  Humplu-ey,  earl  of  Rochester,  with  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  nobles  per  annum.     After  the  apphcation  of 
such  unconscionable  bribes,  no  impediments  remained  to  the 
peace  and  marriage,  which  were  concluded  without  the  resto- 
ration of  Calais  being  insisted  on  by  France. 

"  On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  which 
fell  on  a  Friday,  the  27th  of  October,  1396,  the  two  kings 
left  their  lodgings  on  the  point  of  ten  o'clock,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  grand  attendance,  went  to  the  tents  that  had 
been  prepared  for  them.'     Thence  they  proceeded  on  foot  to 

'  Frdssart. 
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a  certain  space  iirhicli  had  been  fixed  on  for  their  meeting, 
and  which  was  surrounded  by  four  hundred  French  and  as 
many  English  knights,  brilliantly  armed,  who  stood  with 
drawn  swords.  These  knights  were  so  marshalled,  that  the 
two  kings  passed  between  their  ranks,  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester  supported 
the  king  of  France,  while  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy, 
uncles  of  the  French  king,  conducted  king  Eichard,  and  thus 
they  advanced  slowly  through  the  ranks  of  the  knights ;  and 
when  the  two  kings  were  on  the  point  of  meeting,  the  eight 
hundred  knights  fell  on  their  knees  and  wept  for  joy,"- 
a  unanimity  of  feeling  very  remarkable  in  eight  hundred 
knights. 

"King  Richard  and  king  Charles  met  bare-headed,  and, 
having  saluted,  took  each^other  by  the  hand,  when  the  king 
of  France  led  the  kmg  of  England  to  his  tent,  which  was 
handsome  and  richly  adorned ;  the  four  dukes  took  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  followed  them.  The  English  and  French 
knights  remained  in  their  ranks,  looking  at  each  other  with 
good  humour,  and  never  stirred  till  the  whole  ceremony  was 
over.  When  the  two  kings  entered  the  tent,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  who 
had  been  left  in  the  tent  to  welcome  the  monarchs,  cast 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  them :  the  Mngs  stopped, 
and  made  them  rise.  The  six  dukes  t^n  assembled  in  front 
of  the  tent,  and  conversed  together;  meantime  the  kings  went 
into  the  tent  and  conferred  selus,  while  the  wine  and  spices 
were  preparing.  The  duke  of  Berri  served  the  king  of  France 
with  the  comfit-box,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  cup 
of  wine.  In  like  manner  was  the  king  of  England  served  by 
the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  After  the  kings  had 
been  served,  the  knights  of  France  and  England  took  the 
wine  and  comfits,  and  served  the  prelates,  dukes,  princes,  and 
counts ;  and  after  them,  the  squires  and  other  officers  of  the 
household  did  the  same  to  all  within  the  tents,  until  every 
one  had  partaken  of  the  wine  and  spices ;  during  which  time 
the  two  monarchs  conversed  freely. 
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"  At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  morning,  the  feast  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  the  king  of  England,  attended  by 
his  uncles  and  nobles,  waited  on  the  king  of  France  in  his 
tent.  Dinner-tables  were  laid  out;  that  for  the  kings  was 
very  handsome,  and  the  sideboard  was  covered  with  magni- 
ficent plate.  The  two  kings  were  seated  by  themselves,  the 
king  of  France  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land below  him,  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other,  They 
were  served  by  the  dukes  of  Berri,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon : 
the  last  entertained  the  two  monarchs  with  many  gay  remarks, 
to  make  them  laugh,  and  those  about  the  royal  table,  for  he 
had  much  drollery;  and,  addressing  the  king  of  England, 
said, — '  My  lord  king  of  England,  you  ought  to  make  good 
cheer,  for  you  have  had  all  your  wishes  gratified.  You  have 
a  wife,  or  shall  have  one,  for  she  w^l  speedily  be  dehvered  to 
you.' — *  Bourbonnois,'  repHed  the  king  of  France,  *  we  wish 
our  daughter  were  as  old  as  our  cousin  of  St.  Pol,'  though  we 
^ere  to  double  her  dower,  for  then  she  would  love  our  son  of 
England  much  more.'  The  king  of  England,  who  understood 
French  weU,  noticed  these  words,  and,  immediately  bowing  to 
the  king  of  France,  rephed, — '  Good  father-in-law,  the  age  of 
our  wife  pleases  us  right  well.  We  pay  not  great  attention 
respecting  age,  as  we  value  your  love;  for  we  shall  now  be 
80  strongly  united,  that  no  king  in  Christendom  can  in  any 
way  hurt  us.' "  ^ 

When  dinner  was  over,  which  lasted  not  long,  the  cloth 
was  removed,  the  tables  carried  away,  and  wine  and  spices 
brought.  After  this  the  young  bride  entered  the  tent,  attended 
by  a  great  nimiber  of  ladies  and  damsels.  King  Charles  led 
her  by  the  hand,  and  gave  her  to  the  king  of  England,  who 
immediately  rose  and  took  his  leave.  The  Uttle  queen  was 
placed  in  a  very  rich  litter,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her ; 
but  of  all  the  French  ladies  who  were  there,  only  the  lady  de 
Coucy  went  with  her,  for  there  were  many  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  England  in  presence,  such  as  the  duchesses  of  Lan- 

'  This  young  lady  was  niece  to  king  Richard,  the  daughter  of  Matid  Holland, 
Burnamed  the  Fair.     She  was  probahly  the  beauty  of  that  festival. 
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caster,  of  York,  of  Gloucester,  of  Ireland,'  the  lady  of  Namur, 
the  lady  Poynings,  and  many  others,  who  all  received  queen 
Isabella  with  great  joy.  When  the  ladies  were  ready,  the  king 
of  England  and  his  lords  departed  with  the  young  princess  j 
and,  riding  at  a  good  pace,  arrived  at  Calais. 

On  the  Tuesday,  which  was  All-Saints'-day,  the  king  of 
England  was  married  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  Calais,  to  the  lady  IsabeUa  of. 
France.  Great  was  the  feasting  on  the  occasion ;  "  and  the 
heralds  and  minstrels  were  so  hberally  paid,  that  they  were 
satisfied."  Richard  renounced  at  this  marriage  (to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Gloucester)  all  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  right  of  Isabella  or  her  descendants.*  The  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon  came  to  Calais  to  visit  the  king  and 
queen  of  England  two  days  after  the  marriage  j  and  on  the 
morrow  they  went  back  to  St.  Omer,  where  the  king  and 
queen  of  France  waited  for  them.  That  same  Friday  morning 
king  Richard  and  queen  IsabeUa,  having  heard  an  early  mass 
and  drunk  some  wine,  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  With  a  favourable  wind,  in  less 
than  three  hours  they  arrived  at  Dover.  The  queen  dined  at 
the  castle,  and  slept  the  next  night  at  Rochester.  Passing 
through  Dartford,  she  arrived  at  the  palace  at  Eltham,  where 
the  nobles  and  their  ladies  took  leave  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  went  to  their  homes. 

The  young  queen^s  entry  into  London  is  thus  noted  by  our 
chroniclers: — "The  young  queen  Isabella,  commonly  called 
'  the  Little,'  (for  she  was  not  eight  years  old,)  was  conveyed 
from  Kennington,  near  to  Lambeth-palace,  through  South- 
wark,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  Nov.  13th,  when  such  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  went  out  to  see  her,  that  on  London-bridge 
nine  persons  were  crushed  to  death,  of  whom  the  prior  of 
Tiptree  was  one,  and  a  matron  of  Comhill  another."^  The 
queen  slept  one  night  at  the  Tower,  and  the  next  day  was 
conducted  in  high  pomp  to  Westminster,  where  king  Richard 

*  The  widow  of  Robert  de  Vere,  mentioned  in  a  former  memoir  of  queen  Anne, 
Tlio  lady  de  Coucy  who  accompanied  the  little  queen  to  England  was  the  sister 
of  hi?  lady.  '  Froissart.  » Stowe. 
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was  waiting  in  liis  palace  to  receive  her.  This  day  the  Lon- 
doners made  very  rich  presents  to  the  queen,  which  were  most 
graciously  accepted. 

The  portion  of  Isahella  was  considerable,  consisting  of 
800,000  francs  in  gold,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments.  She 
brought  with  her  a  wardrobe  of  great  richness.  Among  her 
garments  was  a  robe  and  mantle,  unequalled  in  England, 
made  of  red  velvet  embossed  with  birds  of  goldsmiths'  work, 
perched  upon  brdnches  of  pearls  and  emeralds.  The  robe  was 
trimmed  down  the  sides  with  miniver,  and  had  a  cape  and 
hood  of  the  same  fur :  the  mantle  was  lined  with  ermine. 
Another  robe  was  of  murrey-mezereon  velvet,  embroidered 
with  pearl  roses.  She  had  coronets,  rings,  necklaces,  and 
clasps,  amounting  to  500,000  crowns.  Her  chamber-hangings 
were  red  and  wliite  satin,  embroidered  with  figures  of  vintages 
and  shepherdesses.  These  jewels  were  afterwards  a  matter  of 
pohtical  controversy  between  England  and  France. 

Several  authors  declare  that  young  Isabella  was  crowned 
at  Westminster  with  great  magnificence,  and  there  actually 
exists,  in  the  Foedera,  a  summons  for  her  coronation  on 
Epiphany-Sunday,  1397.'  Windsor  was  the  chief  residence 
of  the  royal  child,  who  was  called  queen-consort  of  England. 
Here  her  education  proceeded,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  second  daughter  of  Engelraud  de  Coucy;  and  here  the 
king,  whose  feminine  beauty  of  features  and  complexion 
somewhat  quahiied  the  disparity  of  years  between  a  man  of 
thirty  and  a  girl  of  ten,  behaved  to  his  young  wife  with  such 
winning  attention,  that  she  retained  a  tender  remembrance  of 
him  long  after  he  was  hurried  to  prison  and  the  grave.  The 
visits  of  Richard  caused  some  cessation  from  the  routine  of 
education;  while  his  gay  temper,  his  musical  accomplish- 
ments, his  splendour  of  dress,  and  softness  of  manners  to 
females,  made  him  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  young  heart 
of  Isabella. 

The  king  had  expended  prodigious  sums  on  the  royal  pro- 
gress to  France,  and  on  the  marriage  and  pompous  entry  of 

'  The  London  Chronicle,  p.  80,  expressly  suya  the  young  queen  was  crowned 
January  8th.    No  particulM-s  are  cittid  of  this  coronation  by  any  auiuur. 
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the  little  queen.  These  debts  htid  now  to  be  liquidated ;  and 
a  struggle  soon  commenced  between  the  king  and  the  popular 
party  concerning  the  si'r  .lUes,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucesi  y,  and  his  more  honest  colleague,  the 
earl  of  Arundel.  A  short  but  fierce  despotism  was  estabhshed 
by  Richard,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  deposition.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  her  sojourn  in  England,  there  was  more 
probability  that  Isabella  would  share  a  prison  than  a  throne. 
Froissart  thus  details  one  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  plots, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  life-long  incarceration  of  the 
harmless  little  queen :  "  He  invited  the  earl  of  March'  to 
come  and  visit  him  at  Pleshy.  There  he  unbosomed  to  him 
all  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  telling  him  that  certain  influential 
persons  had  elected  him  as  king  of  England,  resolving  that 
king  Richard  and  his  queen  were  to  be  deposed  and  forthwith 
confined  in  prison,  where  they  were  to  be  maintained  with 
ample  provision  during  their  lives;  and  he  besought  his 
nephew  '  to  give  due  consideration  to  this  project,  which  was 
supported  by  the  earl  of  Anmdel,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
many  of  the  prelates  and  barons  of  England.*  The  earl  of 
March  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  this  proposal  from  liis 
uncle;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  concealed  his  emotion." 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  observing  the  manner  of  his  nephew, 
entreated  that  he  would  keep  his  discourse  very  secret.  This 
Mortimer  promised  to  do,  and  faithfully  kept  his  word ;  but 
honourably  resolving  to  flee  from  such  strong  temptation  to 
his  integrity  and  loyalty,  he  craved  leave  of  king  Richard  to 
visit  his  Irish  domains.^ 

"  The  count  de  St.  Pol  had  been  sent  into  England  by  the 
king  of  France,  in  order  to  see  his  daughter,  and  learn  how 
she  was  going  on.  The  king  consulted  him,  and  his  uncles 
Lancaster  and  York,  on  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and 
his  young  consort.  *  My  good  uncles,'  said  he,  '  for  the  love 
of  God,  advise  me  how  to  act.     I  am  daily  informed  that 

*  It  will  be  remembered  this  prince  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
the  grandson  of  Lionel  of  Clarence.     A  deep  obscurity  rests  on  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  the  line  of  Mortimer  in  general  liistory. 
^  He  was  made  lord  deputy  (viceroy)  of  Ireland. 
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your  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  is  determined  to  seize 
and  confine  me  for  life  in  one  of  my  castles,  and  that  the 
Londoners  mean  to  join  him  in  this  iniquity.  Their  plan  is, 
withal,  to  separate  my  queen  from  me,  who  is  but  a  child, 
and  shut  her  up  in  some  other  place  of  confinement.  Now, 
ray  dear  uncles,  such  cruel  acts  as  these  must  be  prevented.' 
The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  saw  that  their  nephew  was 
in  great  anguish  of  heart,  and  they  knew  that  what  he  said 
was  strictly  true,  but  they  replied  to  this  effect :  '  Have  a 
little  patience,  my  lord  king.  We  know  well  that  our  brother 
Gloucester  has  the  most  passionate  and  wrong-headnd  temper 
of  any  man  in  England.  He  talks  frequently  of  things  he 
cannot  execute,  and  neither  he  nor  his  abettors  can  break  the 
peace  which  has  been  signed,  nor  succeed  in  imprisoning  you 
in  any  castle.  Depend  on  it,  we  will  never  sufl^r  it,  nor  that 
you  should  be  separated  from  the  queen.' 

"By  these  words  the  two  dukes  calmed  king  Richard's 
mind ;  but  to  avoid  being  called  on  by  either  party,  they  left 
the  king's  household  with  their  families,  and  retired  to  their 
own  castles,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  taking  with  him  his  duchess, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  the  companion  of  the  young 
queen  of  England.  This  desertion  was  followed  by  sir  Thomas 
Percy's  retirement  from  court,  and  surrender  of  his  office  of 
steward  of  the  king's  household,  avowedly  out  of  apprehension 
lest  he  should  incur  the  fate  of  sir  Simon  Burley.  The  king's 
remaining  servants  very  frequently  represented  to  him  the 
danger  of  remaining  in  their  offices,  in  words  such  as  these : 
'  Be  assured,  dear  sir,  that  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
lives,  there  will  never  be  any  quiet  for  your  court,  nor  for 
England.  Besides,  he  publicly  threatens  to  confine  you  and 
your  queen.  As  for  the  queen,  she  need  not  care :  she  is 
young,  and  the  beloved  child  of  the  king  of  France ;  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  dare  not  hurt  her,  but  many  evils  will  he  bring 
on  you  and  on  England.'  These  representations  sank  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  king  Richard,  and  soon  after  led  to  his  uncle's 
violent  death." 

Whatever  were  the  ill  intentions  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
against  the  king  .and  his  unoffending  little  queen,  the  trea- 
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cherous  manner  in  which  king  Richard  lured  Iiis  uncle  to 
destruction  must  revolt  all  minds^  for  every  tie  of  hospitality 
and  social  intercourse  was  violated  by  him.  This,  his  first  step 
in  guilt,  was  followed  by  the  illegal  execution  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel.  Richard's  conscience  was  not  accustomed  to  cruelty  -, 
and  after  the  death  of  Arundel  his  sleep  was  broken,  and  his 
peace  was  gone.  He  used  to  awake  in  horror,  exclaiming 
"  that  his  bed  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  carl.'' 

The  young  queen  assisted  publicly  at  the  celebration  of  St. 
George's-day,  1398.  She  had,  in  this  scene,  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  seems  to  have  acquitted  herself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  beholders.  The  hollow  peace  of  the  court  was 
soon  broken  by  the  quarrel  between  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  heir 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  earl-marshal,  who 
had  been  created  duke  of  Norfolk.  They  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  treasonable  conversation  against  the  king.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  they  appealed  to  wager  of  battle, 
and  actually  presented  themselves  in  the  hsts  at  Coventry, 
when  the  king  parted  them  by  throwing  down  his  warder,  and 
finished  the  scene  by  sentencing  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
banishment  for  life,  and  Henry  to  exile  for  seven  years. 

While  Richard's  affiiirs  remained  in  this  feverish  and  un- 
settled state,  the  Enghsh  court  was  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  death  of  the  heir-presimiptive  of  the  kingdom,  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  at  that  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
There  was  a  strong  attachment  between  Richard  and  his  chi- 
valric  heir :  the  king  passionately  bewailed  him,  and  resolved 
to  malce  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  to  quell  the  rebellion 
that  ensued  on  the  death  of  his  viceroy.  Just  before  the 
departure  of  king  Richard  for  his  Irish  campaign,  he  pro- 
claimed throughout  his  realm  that  a  grand  tournament  would 
be  held  at  Windsor  by  forty  knights  and  forty  squires,  all  clad 
in  green,  bearing  the  young  queen's  device  of  a  white  falcon. 
They  maintained  the  beauty  of  the  virgin  queen  of  England 
against  all  comers.  Isabella  herself,  attended  by  the  noblest 
ladies  and  damsels  of  the  land,  was  p:cfcsent,  and  dispensed 
the  prizes. 
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King  Richard  commenced  his  march  to  Ireland,  May  1399 ; 
he  tarried  some  hours  at  Windsor-castle,  on  his  road  to  the 
western  f/^ast,  it'  ovdrr  ir»  bid  his  younp  queen  farewell  before 
he  dn>«rted  {{M        '"    i.     AKhfMigh  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
Isabella   '•'^^  fr  "  "     aU  '"id   very  lovely;  she  was   rapidly 
assuming  m  jroraanly  ii,,,pearft«ir€.      I'h«i  kiH^r  seemed  greatly 
stfurV  ^'^%  the  improvement  iii  her  person    imd  the  progress 
she  had  nude  m  her  education.     He  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  ai^^reucc ;    and,  if  thi    chronicles'  of  her   country 
are  to  bt  i{;<»llf*yed,  he  entirely  won  her  y' -Hing  heart  at  this 
interview.       kdl    tn^  had  sent  to  dwell  wiiA  her  witnesses, 
whose  deep  grief  and  mournful  habiliments  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband  and  father  could  have  told  their  young  queen,  even 
if  their  hps  dared  not  speak,  that  the  king  had  stained  his 
hands  with  kindred  blood.    According  to  Froissart,  Richard  II. 
had  sent  the  widowed  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her  daughters 
to  reside  with  Isabella  at  Windsor, — apparently  under  some 
species  of  restraint. 

Before  king  Richard  left  Windsor-castle,  he  discovered  that 
considerable  reforms  were  required  in  his  consort's  estabUsh- 
ment.    The  lady  de  Coucy,  his  cousin-german,  was  the  queen's 
governess  and  principal  lady  of  honour ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at 
Windsor,  it  was  represented  to  him  that  this  lady  took  as 
much  state  upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  situation  of 
her  mother,  the  princess-royal  of  England,  or  jven  the  queen 
herself.      In  fact,  the  extravagance  of  the  lady  de  Coucy 
knew  no  bounds ;  "  for,"  said  the  king's  informer,  "  she  has 
eighteen  horses  at  her  command.     But  this  does  not  suffice; 
she  has  a  large  train  belonging  to  her  husband,  and  in  his 
livery,  whenever  she  comes  and  goes.     She  keeps  two  or  three 
goldsmiths,  two  or  three  cutlers,  and  two  or  three  furriers 
constantly  en:^  oyed,  as  much  as  you  and  your  queen..    She 
is  also  building  a  chapel  that  will  cost  1400  nobles."    Exas- 
perated at  this  extravagance,  the  king  dismissed  the  lady  de 
Coucy  from  her  office  in  the  queen's  establisiunent :  he  paid 
all  the  debts  she  had  incurred,  and  commanded  her  to  leave 

-■■  *   Afnnafrolof  wnA  fho  TW.Q    nf +>in   AmhnaaaHon. 
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the  country  forthwith, — an  order  ihe  certainly  disobeyed,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen.  In  the  place  of  this  lady,  Richard 
appointed  the  widowed  lady  Mortimer,'  who  wju  his  own 
niece  Eleanor;  to  her  he  gave  the  precious  chur[  '  of  his  fair 
young  consort. 

The  scene  of  Richard's  parting  from  Isabella  was  Windsor 
church.  He  had  previously  assisted  at  a  solemu  in.iss,  and 
indulged  hi^  musical  tastes  by  chanting  a  collect  he  likewise 
made  a  rich  offering.  On  leaving  the  church,  lie  partook  of 
wine  and  comfits  at  the  door  with  his  little  consort ;  Hum 
lifting  her  up  in  his  arras,  he  kissed  her  repeatedly,  saying, 
"  Adieu,  madarae !  adieu,  till  we  meet  again."  The  king 
immediately  resumed  h  ■  rt/  rch  to  Bristol,  and  embarked  on 
his  ill-timed  exped'ti^         T    land. 

Henry  of  Boiuigbioke  ir.nded  with  hostile  intentions  at 
Ravenspur,  ia  Yo^ku  .ue,  July  4,  the  same  summer,  during 
Richaru's  nlj^f.i  ce.  His  invasion  had  an  immediate  eflfect  on 
the  destination  of  the  little  queen  Isabella ;  the  regent  York 
hiuried  her  from  the  castle  of  Windsor  to  tho  still  strongev 
fortress  of  Wallingford,  where  she  remained  while  England 
was  lost  by  her  royal  lord,  and  won  by  his  rival  Henry  of 
Bolingbrokc. 

After  landing  at  M^ord-Haven  on  his  return  from  Ireland, 
king  Richard  took  shelter  among  the  Welsh  castles  still  loyal 
to  him.  Here  he  might  have  found  refuge  till  a  re-action  in 
liis  favour  in  England  gave  hopes  of  better  times ;  but  the 
king's  luxurious  habits  made  the  rough  living  at  these  castles 
intolerable  to  him.  Indeed,  as  the  chronicler  De  Marque 
declares,  "  they  were  totally  unfurnished,  and  that  Richard 
had  to  sleep  on  straw  during  his  sojourn  in  Wales.  He  en- 
dured this  inconvenience  for  five  or  six  nights ;  but,  in  truth, 
a  fartliing's  worth  of  victuals  was  not  to  be  found  at  any  of 
them.  Certes,  I  cannot  tell  the  misery  of  the  king's  train, 
evpu  at  Caernarvon.  He  then  returned  to  Conway,  where  he 
'•"1  bewai]   '  'as  absence  from  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  very 

^  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  drawn  from  the  MS.  of  the  Ambassiides.    Lady 
Mortimer  was  Eleanor  Holland. 
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fond."  The  following  seems  a  little  poem,  that  the  king  com- 
posed in  his  tribulation :  "  My  mistress  and  my  consort, 
accursed  L  •..  man  who  thus  separateth  us  !  I  am  dying  of 
grief  because  of  it.  My  fair  sister,  my  lady,  and  my  sole 
desire !  since  I  am  robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding  thee, 
such  pain  and  affliction  oppresseth  my  whole  heart,  that  I  am 
ofttimes  near  despair.  Alas,  Isabel !  rightfiil  daughter  of 
France  I  you  were  wont  to  be  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  consola- 
tion. And  now  I  plainly  see,  that  through  the  violence  of 
fortune,  which  hath  slain  many  a  man,  I  must  be  deprived  of 
you ;  whereat  I  often  endure  so  sincere  a  pang,  that  day  and 
night  I  am  in  danger  of  bitter  death.  And  it  is  no  marvel, 
when  I  from  such  a  height  hath  fallen  so  low,  and  lose  my 
joy,  my  solace,  and  my  consort."' 

Henry  of  BoHngbroke,  it  is  said,  gained  possession,  by  a 
coup-de-main,  of  700,000/.,  the  treasury  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard.  With  amazing  celerity  Henry  traversed  England, 
attended  by  sixty  thousand  Londoners  and  other  malcontents, 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  Richard's  despotic  government. 
With  this  disorderly  mihtia  Henry  presented  himself  before 
the  gates  of  Flint-castle,  where  Richard  and  a  few  faithful 
knights  remained  on  the  defensive.  Here  he  boldly  demanded 
an  audience  with  the  king,  who  agreed  to  admit  him,  and 
eleven  others,  to  pass  the  wicket  of  the  castle.''  Henry  spoke 
aloud,  without  paying  any  honour  or  reverence  to  the  king, 
asking,  "  Have  you  broken  your  fast  ?"  The  king  answered, 
"  No ;  it  is  yet  early  morn.  Why  do  you  ask  ?" — "  It  is  time 
you  should  breakfast,"  rephed  Henry,  "  for  you  have  a  great 
way  to  ride." — "  What  road  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  You  must 
wend  to  London,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  I  advise  that  you  eat 
and  drink  heartily,  that  you  may  perform  the  journey  more 
gaily.'' — "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  let  the 
tables  be  covered.''^ 

When  tliis  was  done,  the  king  washed  his  hands,  seated 

■  Ardiaologia,  from  tlie  MS.  of  a  French  gentleman,  an  attendant  on  Richard, 
translated  by  the  rev.  Mr.  W'ebbe. 

'  Froifisart. 
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himself  at  table,  and  was  served.  During  the  time  the  king 
was  eating,  which  was  not  long,  for  his  heart  was  much 
oppressed,  the  whole  country,  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
castle,  was  covered  with  men-at-arms  and  archers.  The  king, 
on  rising  from  the  table,  perceived  them,  and  asked  his  cousin 
who  they  were  ?  "  For  most  part  Londoners,"  was  the 
answer.  "  And  what  do  they  want  ?"  inquired  the  king. 
"  They  want  to  take  you"  replied  Henry,  " and  carry  you 
prisoner  to  the  Tower ;  and  there  is  no  pacifying  them,  unless 
you  yield  youi'self  my  prisoner."  The  king  was  alarmed  at 
this  intimation,  for  he  knew  the  Londoners  hated  him,  and 
woidd  kill  him  if  he  were  ever  in  their  power ;  he  therefore 
yielded  himself  prisoner  to  his  cousin,  promising  to  do  what- 
ever he  shoidd  advise.  His  knights  and  officers  surrendered 
likewise  to  Henry,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  eleven  that 
accompanied  him,  received  the  king  and  his  attendants  as 
prisoners.  He  then  ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled  in- 
stantly and  brought  into  the  court,  and  the  gates  of  the  castle 
to  be  flung  open ;  whereupon  many  archers  and  men-at-arms 
crowded  into  the  court-yard. 

"  I  heard,"  says  Froissart,  "  of  a  singular  circumstance 
that  happened  just  then,  which  I  must  mention.  King 
Richard  had  a  greyhound,  named  Math,  beautiful  beyond 
description,  who  would  not  notice  or  follow  any  one  but  the 
king.  Whenever  Richard  rode  abroad,  the  greyhound  was 
loosed  by  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  him :  and  that  instant 
he  ran  to  caress  Ids  royal  master,  by  placing  his  two  fore-feet 
on  his  shoulders.  It  fell  out,  that  as  the  king  and  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke  were  conversing  in  the  court-yard  of 
Fhnt-castle,  their  horses  being  preparing  for  them  to  mount, 
the  greyhound  Math  was  untied,  when,  instead  of  running  as 
usual  to  king  Richard,  he  passed  liim  an4  leaped  to  Henry^s 
shoulders,  paying  him  every  court,  the  same  as  he  used  to 
his  own  master.  Henry,  not  acquainted  with  this  greyhound, 
asked  the  king  the  meaning  of  his  fondness  ?  '  Cousin,' 
rephcd  Richard,  '  it  means  a  great  deal  for  you,  and  veiy  Uttle 
for  me.^ — *  How  ?'  said  Henry ;  '  pray  explain  it.' — '  I  under- 
stand by  it,'  said  the  unfortunate  king,  '  that  this  my  favourite 
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greyhound  Math  fondles  and  pays  his  court  to  you  this  day  as 
king  of  England,  wliich  you  wiU  be,  and  I  shall  be  deposed, 
for  that  the  natiu-al  instinct  of  the  creatiu'e  perceives.  Keep 
him,  therefore,  by  your  side ;  for  lo  !  he  leaveth  me,  and  will 
ever  follow  you/  Henry  treasured  up  what  king  Richard  had 
said,  and  paid  attention  to  the  greyhound  Math,  who  would 
no  more  follow  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  but  kept  by  the  side  of 
Henry,  as  was  witnessed  by  thirty  thousand  men."  * 

The  attendants  of  king  Richard  have  chronicled  the 
humiliations  and  sufferings  of  their  royal  master,  on  this 
pilgrimage  of  sorrow  and  degradation,  with  a  more  indignant 
pen  than  that  of  Froissart,  declaring  that,  to  grieve  and  break 
the  spirit  of  the  royal  captive,  his  fine-spirited  horses  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  perform  every  stage 
on  sorry,  miserable  jades,  not  worth  ten  shillings.  This  was 
a  deep  mortification,  since  among  the  king's  luxuries  he  had 
indulged  an  expensive  taste  for  noble  and  costly  steeds.  The 
king  attempted  to  escape  at  Lichfield,  where  he  dropped  from 
a  window  of  the  tower  in  which  he  slept ;  but  was  perceived, 
and  brought  by  force  into  Lichfield-castle  again.  As  far  as 
Coventry,  parties  of  the  king's  faithfiil  Welshmen  pursued 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke's  army,  and  harassed  its  rear.  They 
Avere  instigated  and  led  by  Richard's  beloved  squire  and 
minstrel,  Owen  Glendower,  who,  from  the  hoiu*  when  his 
royal  patron  became  the  prisoner  of  "  aspiring  Bolingbroke," 
vowed  and  maintained  a  life-long  enmity  against  the  sup- 
planter  of  his  king.* 

The  yomig  queen  found  herself  in  the  power  of  the  usurper 
almost  simultaneously  ^nth  her  unfortunate  husband.  Directly 
the  news  arrived  that  Richard  had  surrendered  himself,  the 
garrisons  of  the  royal  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford 
yielded  to  Henry -of  Bolingbroke.  Tradition  declares  that 
the  young  Isabella  met  her  luckless  husband  on  the   road, 

'  Froissart. 
2  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Welsh  melodies  still  exists  the  well-known 
air,  "  Sweet  Richard."  Tratlition  declares  this  melody  was  coniiMJseil  by  Glen- 
dower alx>ut  this  time,  as  a  tribute  of  regret  to  his  imfortunate  prince  j  it  was 
afterwards  sung  and  pkyed  in  the  many  risings  in  favour  of  Richard,  with  the 
same  powcrftil  etiect  that  the  celebrated  Jacobite  airs  had  on  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 
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during  his  sad  pilgrimage  towards  the  metropolis  as  a  captive 
to  Henry,  and  that  their  meeting  and  parting  were  tender  and 
heart-breaking ;  but  the  whole  of  Richard's  progress  has  been 
minutely  described  by  eye-witnesses,  who,  it  may  be  thought, 
would  not  have  been  sUent  on  a  circumstance  so  picturesque 
and  touching.  This  interview  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  mere  romance  of  history,  interwoven  into  Enghsh 
historical  ballads :  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  it  with 
beautiful  effect. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  the  young  queen  was  hurried 
from  place  to  place  with  little  rest.  From  Wallingford  she 
was  carried  by  the  popular  party  to  Leeds-castle,  in  Kent, 
where  she  was  placed  mider  the  care  of  the  widowed  duchess 
of  Ireland;  who,  having  been  wronged  by  king  Richard  and 
his  late  queen,  was  not  supposed  to  be  extremely  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned  monarch.  As  lady  de  Coucy 
was  sister  to  the  duchess,  she  certainly  obtained  access  to  the 
queen  again,  notwithstanding  her  dismissal  by  king  Richard ; 
for  she  was  at  Leeds-castle  when  the  insurgent  Londoners 
took  umbrage  at  her  vicinity  to  the  queen  of  Richard,  and  one 
of  their  leaders  thus  addressed  her : — "  Lady,  make  instant 
preparaf  s  of  departure,  for  we  will  not  suffer  you  to  remain 
longer  h^.s.  Take  care,  on  saying  fareweU  to  queen  Isabel, 
that  you  i^^how  not  any  tokens  of  anger  at  our  dismissing  you ; 
but  tell  her  that  your  husband  and  daughter  in  France  have 
sent  to  entreat  your  return.  This  we  advise  you  to  do,  if  you 
regard  your  hfe.  You  must  ask  no  questions  and  make  no 
remarks  to  the  queen,  on  any  thing  that  is  going  on.  You 
will  be  escorted  to  Dover,  and  embarked  in  the  passage-boat 
for  Boulogne."  The  lady  de  Coucy,  alarmed  at  these  menaces, 
and  knowing  those  who  made  them  to  be  cruel  and  full  of 
hatred,  replied,  "  That  in  God's  name  she  would  do  as  they 
directed." — "  Palfreys  and  hackneys  were  furnished  for  herself 
and  attendants,  and  all  the  French  of  both  sexes  were  sent 
off.'     The  foreign  household  of  the  queen  being  thus  broken 

'  Either  Froissart  is  mistaken  in  this  assertion,  or  the  French  servants  of  the 
youiif^  i(ueen  were  replaced  by  Henry  IV.,  for  the  Minutes  of  Council  contain  a 
loiip  list  of  French  persons  who  retimied  to  France  with  Isabella  as  officials  of  her 
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up,  none  were  left  with  her  that  were  at  all  attached  to  king 
Richard.  A  new  retinue  was  formed  for  her,  of  ladies,  damsels, 
and  varlets,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  never  to  mention  the 
name  of  king  Richai'd  to  her,  or  to  acquaint  her  with  what 
was  become  of  him."' 

It  is  asserted  by  all  authors  of  that  day,  that  the  heart  of 
the  young  Isabella  was  devoted  to  Richard:  the  chroniclers 
of  her  own  country  especially  declare,  ''that  he  had  behaved 
so  amiably  to  her,  that  she  loved  him  entirely."  While,  by  a 
cruel  policy,  her  youthful  mind  was  torn  with  the  pangs  of 
suspense  and  the  pain  of  parting  from  her  native  attendants, 
Richard  was  conveyed  from  Shene  by  night  and  lodged 
secretly  in  the  Tower,  with  such  of  his  friends  and  ministers 
as  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Londoners. 

After  enduring  many  mortifications  at  the  Tower,  king 
Richard  offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
who  immediately  rephed,  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  should  hear  this  proposition;  and  in 
three  days  the  parhaments  will  be  collected,  and  can  debate 
on  the  subject."  So  far  his  rejoinder  was  made  with  modera- 
tion and  propriety,  but  he  added, — "  The  people  want  to 
crown  me ;  for  the  common  report  in  the  country  is,  that  I 
have  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  you.  This  was  told 
our  grandfather,  king  Edward,  of  happy  memory,  when  he 
educated  you,  and  had  you  acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown ; 
but  his  love  was  so  strong  for  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
nothing  could  make  him  alter  his  purpose.  If  you  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  prince,  you  might  still  have  been 
king ;  but  you  have  always  acted  so  contrary,  as  to  occasion 
the  rumour  to  be  generally  beheved  throughout  England  that 
you  were  not  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  of  a  priest 
or  canon.  I  have  heard  several  knights  who  were  of  the 
household  of  my  uncle,  the  prince  of  Wales,  declare  that  he 
was  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  the  princess.  She  was  cousin- 
german  to  king  Edward,  who  began  to  dislike  her  for  not 
having  children  by  his  son,  for  he  knew  that  she  had  sons  by 
her  former  marriage  with  sir  Thomas  Holland,  since  he  had 

*  Froissart,  and  MS.  of  tlie  Auibassades. 
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himself  stood  godfather  to  two.  The  princess  of  Wales  knew 
well  how  to  keep  my  uncle  in  her  chains,  having  through  sub- 
tlety enticed  him  to  marry  her ;  but  fearful  of  being  divorced 
by  the  king  his  father,  for  want  of  heirs,  and  that  the  prince 
would  many  again,  it  is  said  she  had  you,  and  another  son 
Avho  died  in  his  infancy,  by  some  other  person.  And  from 
your  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  being  so  different  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  tho  prince,  it  is  thought  you  were 
the  son  of  a  priest  or  canon ;  for,  at  the  time  of  your  birth, 
there  were  many  young  and  handsome  ones  in  the  household 
of  my  uncle  at  Bourdeaux.  Such  is  the  report  of  this  country, 
which  your  conduct  has  confirmed ;  for  you  have  ever  shown 
a  great  affection  to  the  French,  and  a  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  them,  to  the  loss  of  the  honour  of  England.  Because 
my  uncle  of  Gloucester  and  the  good  earl  of  Arundel  gave 
you  good  advice,  and  wished  you  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
your  ancestors,  you  have  treacherously  put  them  to  death. 
As  for  me,  I  will  give  you  my  protection,  and  will  guard  and 
preserve  your  hfe  through  compassion,  as  long  as  I  shall  be 
able."'  For  two  hours  did  Henry  thus  converse,  continuing 
to  reproach  the  king  with  all  the  ^vrong  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  then  took  leave, 
re-entered  his  barge,  and  returned  to  his  house ;  and  on  the 
morrow  renewed  his  orders  for  the  assembhng  of  parhamentj^ 
As  an  interlude  to  the  narrative  of  Froissart,  which  details 
the  deep  dejection  of  Richard,  the  accounts  given  by  his 
faithful  attendant,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  Ambassades,  show 
llichard,  at  intervals,  with  the  lion-hke  desperation  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  awakened  in  his  breast.  Sometimes  the  thoughts  of 
his  young  wife,  a  prisoner  lilve  himself,  and  perhaps  in  equal 
danger,  gave  rise  to  tempests  of  rage,  before  whose  sway  the 
insolence  of  the  usurper  seems  to  have  quailed,  when  in  his 
presence.  The  time  of  the  interview  here  described  must 
have  been  one  day  of  the  three  which  intervened  between  the 
conference  concerning  the  abdication  just  detailed  and  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  The  dukes  of  York  and  Aumerle,  ajid 
Henry,  now  called  duke  of  Lancaster,  went  to  the  Tower,  and 
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sent  the  young  earl  of  Arundel'  to  bid  the  king  come  to  them 
out  of  his  privy  chamber.  When  this  message  was  delivered 
to  Richard,  he  repUed,  "  TeU  Henry  of  Lancaster  from  me,  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing ;  if  he  wants  to  see  me,  let  him  come 
to  me." 

On  entering  the  king's  apartment,  none  showed  any  respect 
to  liim  but  Henry,  who  took  off  his  cap,  and,  saluting  him 
respectfully,  said,  "  Here  is  our  cousin  the  duke  of  Aumerle, 
and  our  uncle  the  duke  of  York,  who  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
Richard  answered,  "  Cousin,  they  are  not  fit  to  speak  to  me." 
"  But  have  the  goodness  to  hear  them,"  said  Henry.  Upon 
which  Richard  uttered  an  oath,  and  exclaimed,  turning  to 
York,"  "  Thou  villain  !  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  me  !  And 
ihon,  traitor  of  Rutland  !  thou  art  neither  good  nor  worthy  to 
speak  to  me,  nor  to  bear  the  name  of  duke,  earl,  or  knight. 
Thou,  and  the  villain  thy  father,  foully  have  ye  betrayed  me  ;* 
in  a  cursed  hour  were  ye  bom ;  by  your  false  counsel  was  my 
uncle  Gloucester  put  to  death  !"  Avmaerle  replied  to  the 
king,  "  That  he  bed,"  and  threw  down  his  bonnet  at  his  feet : 
upon  which  the  king  said,  "  I  am  king  and  thy  lord ;  and 
will  continue  king,  and  be  greater  lord  than  I  ever  was,  in 
spite  of  all  my  enemies !"  Upon  this,  Henry  imposed  silence 
on  Aumerle. 

Richard  then,  turning  with  a  fierce  countenance  to  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  asked  "  Why  he  was  in  confinement  ?  and 
why  under  a  guard  of  armed  men  ?  Am  I  your  servant,  or 
am  I  your  king?  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me?" 
Henry  rephed,  "You  are  my  king  and  my  lord;  but  the 
coimcil  of  the  realm  have  determined  that  you  are  to  be  kept 
in  confinement  till  the  decision  of  parliament."  The  king 
then  swore  a  deep  oath,  and  said,  "  Let  me  have  my  wife." 
"Excuse  me,"  rephed  Henry;  "it  is  forbidden  by  the  council 
that  you  should  see  queen  Isabel."  Then  the  king  in  wrath 
walked  about  the  room,  breaking  into  passionate  exclamations 

^  Whose  father  Richard  had  put  to  dcatli. 

'  Richard  had  left  him  recent  of  England,  which  he  surrendered  to  Henry 
without  a  struggle. 

■  Aumerle  had  just  surrendered  the  loyal  city  of  Bristol,  the  last  hope  of  the 
unfortunate  king. 
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and  appeals  to  Heaven,  called  them  "  false  traitors,"  offered 
to  fight  "  any  four  of  them,"  threw  down  his  bonnet  as  a 
gage,  spoke  "  of  his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  fame,  and 
his  reign  of  twenty-one  years."  Henry  of  Lancaster  then 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  him  "  to  be  quiet  till  the 
meeting  of  parliament." 

Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  this  burst  of  spirit  had 
subsided  in  deep  despondency.  Stowe  declares  that  Richard's 
abdication  took  place  in  Westminster-hall;  and  that,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  this  ceremony  was  the  first  solemnized 
in  that  building  since  its  new  erection  by  Richard.  The  par- 
liament waited,  sitting  in  Westminster-hall,  the  termination 
of  the  following  scene,  which  took  place  at  Richard's  prison 
in  the  Tower.  Henry  rode  to  the  Tower  with  a  selected 
number  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  and  knights,  and  dismoimted 
m  the  court-yard ;  while  king  Richard,  royally  dressed,  with 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  the  crown  on  his  Lead,  entered 
the  hall  in  the  Tower,  but  without  supporters  on  either  side, 
which  was  his  usual  state.  He  then  addressed  the  company 
as  follows  :  "  I  have  reigned  king  of  England,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  about  twenty-two  years;  which 
royalty,  lordship,  sceptre,  and  crown  I  now  freely  and  willingly 
resign  to  my  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  entreat  of  him, 
in  the  presence  of  you  all,  to  accept  of  this  sceptre."  He  then 
tendered  the  sceptre  to  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  took  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  King  Richard  next 
raised  up  his  crown  with  both  his  hands  from  his  head,  and 
placing  it  before  liim  said, — "  Henry,  fair  cousin,  I  present 
and  give  to  you  this  crown,  with  which  I  was  crowned  king 
of  England,  and  with  it  all  the  rights  dependent  on  it." 
Henry  of  Lancaster  received  the  royal  diadem,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  the  archbishop. 

Thus  was  the  resignation  accepted, — Henry  of  Lancaster 
calling  in  a  public  notary,  that  an  authentic  act  might  be 
drawn  up  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  witnessed  by  all 
present.  Soon  after  the  king  was  led  back  to  the  apartments 
in  the  Tower  from  whence  he  had  been  conducted.  The  two 
lewels  (the  crown  and  sceptre)  were  safely  packed  up  and 
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given  to  proper  guards,  who  placed  them  in  the  treasury  of 
Westminster-abbey  until  they  should  be  needed.' 

The  news  of  the  restraint  in  which  the  young  queen  of 
England  was  held  had  been  carried  by  some  merchants  of 
Bruges  to  the  coast  of  France,  together  with  the  account 
of  the  deposition  of  her  husband.  But  when  the  lady  de 
Coucy  arrived,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  household  of 
Isabella,  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Directly  she  alighted 
at  the  hotel  of  her  lord  at  Paris,  the  king  of  France  sent  there 
to  hear  news  of  his  daughter :  he  was  so  much  shocked  at  the 
ill  tidings  she  told  of  Isabella  and  her  husband,  that  though 
his  health  had  been  good  for  some  time,  his  agitation,  on 
hearing  of  his  daughter's  reverse  of  fortune,  brought  back  his 
fits  of  frenzy.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  said,  "  The  marriage 
of  king  Richard  with  Isabella  was  unadvised,  and  so  I  declared 
when  it  was  proposed.  Since  the  English  have  imprisoned 
king  Richard,  they  will  assuredly  put  him  to  death ;  for  they 
always  hated  him,  because  he  preferred  peace  to  war.  They 
will  as  certainly  crown  Henry  of  Lancaster."  This  prediction 
of  the  queen's  uncle  proved  true.  During  the  last  days  of 
September,  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  recognised  by  the  majority 
of  the  assembled  parliament  as  king ;  and  was  magnificently 
crowned  in  October,  without  the  slightest  recognition  of  the 
prior  claims  of  the  orphan  heirs  of  the  earl  of  March. 

While  this  revolution  was  effected,  the  young  queen  was 
removed  to  Sunning- Hill;  there  she  was  kept  a  state-prisoner, 
and  sedulously  misinformed  regarding  the  events  that  had 
befallen  her  husband.  The  last  hopes  of  king  Richard  had 
ended  in  despair  when  his  cousin  Aumerle  had  yielded  the 
loyal  city  of  Bristol,  and  his  brother-in-law  Huntingdon  gave 
up  Calais,  and  swore  fealty  to  Henry  IV.  This  fealty,  how- 
ever, only  lasted  six  weeks.  A  plot  was  set  on  foot,  headed 
by  Aumerle,  Himtingdon,  and  Sahsbury,  for  kilhng  Henry  IV. 
at  a  tournament  they  were  about  to  give  at  Windsor.  Henry, 
whose  health  soon  broke  under  the  anxieties  which  beset  the 


*  Froissart.  This  narrative  \s  in  perfect  unison  vnih  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  which  ordained  that  St.  Edward's  crown  and  rcgidia  should 
be  in  t^e  keeping  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster. 
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crown  of  thorns  he  had  assumed,  was  sick  at  Windsor-castle. 
There  was  a  spiked  instrument  concealed  in  his  bed,  for  the 
piu'pose  of  destroying  him  when  he  lay  down  to  rest ;  its 
introduction,  says  the  monk  of  Evesham,  "  was  attributed  to 
one  of  the  young  queen's  servants/' 

Richard's  doom  was  now  sealed.     He  was  hurried  from 
the  Tower  to  Pontefract-castle ;   meantime,  the  confederate 
lords  flew  to  arms,  and,  dressing  up  king  Richard's  chaplain, 
Maudelain,'  in  royal  robes,  proclaimed  that  the  deposed  king 
had  escaped  from  his  gaolers.    The  young  queen  Isabella  took 
an  extraordinary  part  in  this  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
her  husband.''     When  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbuiy  came 
with  their  forces  to  Sunning-Hill,  where  she  was  abiding, 
they  told  her  "  They  had  driven  the  usurper  Bolingbroke  from 
Windsor  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Tower,  and  that  her  hus- 
band had  escaped,  and  was  then  in  full  march  to  meet  her  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men."     Overjoyed  at  this 
news,  the  young  queen  put  herself  at  their  disposal.  She  like- 
wise took  great  pleasure  in  ordering  the  badges  of  Henry  IV. 
to  be  torn  from  her  household,  and  replaced  by  those  of  her 
royal  husband;   in  which  "harmless  spite,"  says  Hayward, 
"  the  queen  Isabel  took  the  utmost  satisfaction."     A  pro- 
clamation was  likewise  issued  in  her  name,  declaring  "that 
she  did  not  recognise  Henry  of  Lancaster  as  king."     The 
queen  then  set  out  with  her  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Kent, 
and  his  allies,  on  their  mai'cli  to  Wallingford  and  Abingdon. 
Full  of  joyful  hope,  Isabel  expected  every  hour  to  meet  her 
king  triumphant  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  army.      She  M'as  with 
the  barons  when  they  entered  the  fatal  town  of  Cirencester ; 
but,  amid  the  mysterious  darkness  which  shrouds  the  termi- 
nation of  this  insurrection,  we  lose  sight  of  the  actual  manner 
in  which  the  young  queen  was  recaptured  by  Henry  IV.    Let 
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'  He  was  exceedingly  like  Richard,  and  supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of 
one  of  the  royal  family;  he  was  implicated  in  the  illegal  execution  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  He  had  adhered  to  llichard  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  from  his 
lunding  in  Wales  till  his  capture  at  FUnt. 

-  Guthrie  and  Froissart.  Sir  .John  Hayward,  p.  127,  edition  1599.  He  says, 
"  the  insurgent  lords  came  to  the  queen  from  Cohiebrook  to  Sunning,  a  place  near 
RcHding." 
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fortune  have  declared  for  whatever  party  it  might,  disappoint, 
ment  alone  was  in  store  for  the  heart  of  Isabella,  since  the 
llichard,  whom  she  hoped  to  meet,  was  but  a  counterfeit  in 
royjd  robes  to  deceive  the  common  people.     The  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection  were  betrayed  by  the  .mayor  of  Cirencester,  and 
their  summary  execution  followed  in  a  few  hours.      Isabella 
was  too  young  to  be  punished  for  her  share  in  this  rebeUionj 
excepting  by  close  restraint.      She  was  sent,  after  quiet  was 
restored,  strictly'  guarded,   to  the  palace  of  Havering-atte- 
Bower;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  her  place  of  residence 
during  the  tragical  events  that  succeeded  the  insuiTCction,  in 
which  she  took  a  piu-t  so  decided,  considering  her  tender  age. 
These  transactions  took  place  at  the  end  of  January  and 
the  begiimmg  of  February,  1100,  when  the  insurrection  wa? 
subdued :  it  became  a  favourite  topic  of  conversation  between 
the  knights  and  lords  of  Henry's  bedchamber,  who  always! 
concluded  by  observing  on  the  impossibility  that  Henry  IV. 
should  reign  peaceably  while  Richard  II.  was  suffered  to  exist. 
The  wily  king  gave  no  intimation  that  he  heard  these  col- 
loquies.     After  an  abortive  invasion  by  the  count  de  St.  Pol, 
Richard's  brother-in-law,  the  king's  flatterers  and  tempters] 
beset  him  more  than  ever.     "  Yet,"  says  Froissart,  empha- 
tically, "the  king  of  England  made  no  reply;  but,  leaving 
them  in  conversation,  went  to  his  falconers,  and  placing  a 
falcon  on  his  wrist   forgot  all  in  feeding  him."      Frois?art  is 
far  too  courtly  to  .icknowledge  that  so  accomplished  a  kxiight 
as  Heniy  of  Lancaster  ordered  so  foul  a  murder ;  but  other 
historians  do  not  allow  that  Henry  forgot  all  w^hile  feeding 
liis  falcon. 

There  are  so  many  circumstantial  details  in  the  narrative 
of  old  Fabyan  concerning  the  death  of  Richard  II.,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  history  of  the  murder  of  | 
the  unhappy  king.  Froissai't  has  given  the  opening  or  pro- 
logue of  the  tragedy;  but  the  following  relation,  gathered 
from  Fabyan  and  others,  tells  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was 
played  out : — King  Henry,  sitting  one  day  at  table,  in  a 
sighing  manner  said,  "  Have  I  no  faithful  friend  who  will  de- 
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my  life  ?"     This  speech  was  much  noted  of  the  hearers,  espe- 
cially by  one  sir  Piers'  of  Exton.     This  knight  left  the  court, 
and,  with  eight  persons  more,  went  suddenly  to  Pontefract- 
rastle;  whither  being  come,  he  called  before  him  the  squire 
who  was  accustomed  to  wait  on  Richard  at  table,  giving  him 
a  charge  "  that  the  king  should  eat  as  much  as  he  would,''  for 
that  now  he  should  not  long  eat."    King  Richard  being  set  at 
dinner  was  served  negligently,  and  without  the  usual  ceremony 
of  tasting  the  dishes  before  he  commenced  his  meal.     Mar- 
velling at  this  sudden  change,  he  asked  the  reason,  and  was 
told  that  new  orders  had  been  given  by  king  Henry  to  that 
effect.     "  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee  toge- 
ther !'"  exclaimed  the  king  in  a  passion,  striking  the  man 
with  a  carving-knife.     "  Ou  that  word,  in  rushed  sir  Piers 
Exton  with  eight  tall  men,  every  man  having  a  weapon  in  his 
hand.     Richard,  perceiving  them,  put  the  table  back  from 
him,  and  stepping  up  to  the  man  next  him,  wrung  the  weapon 
out  of  his  hand,  (a  brown-bill,)  and  therewith  right  valiantly 
defended  liimself ;  so  that,  in  conclusion,  four  of  them  he  slew 
outright.     Sir  Piers,  amazed  thereat,  leaped  upon  the  chair 
where  king  Richard  usually  sat,  (some  authorities  say  it  was 
a  curiously  carved  stone-chair) ;  while  the  king  was  fiercely 
striving  for  conquest  with  the  four  surviving  ruffians,  and 
chasing  them  round  the  chamber,  he  passed  near  to  the  chair 
whereon  sir  Piers  had  gotten,  who  with  a  pole-a:;e  smote  him 
ou  the  back  of  the  head,  and,  withal,  ridded  him  of  his  life 
in  an  instant." 

ThuS;  battling  like  a  champion  of  proof,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  mighty  energies  awakened  by  despair,  fell  the  son  of  the 
Black  Prince,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two :  he  died,  in- 

'  There  was  a  lord  mayor,  one  of  Richard's  opposers,  ciilled  sir  Thomas  Exton. 
^  This  observation  shows  that  his  fVxid  had  been  circumscribed. 

^  Tlie  very  words  of  Shakspeare,  wlio  has  merely  cast  Fabyan's  narrative  into 
dialogue.  Walsingham  only  mentions  that  Richard  stiu-vod  himself,  and  died  on 
Valentine's-day,  1400.  This  author  is  a  thorough  Lancjustrian  partisan,  while 
alderman  Fabyan  just  wrote  at  that  distance  from  the  event  in  question  when  the 
trath  ha.s  not  passed  from  the  memory  of  man,  and  yet  can  be  sjwken  fearlessly. 
Fubyan  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.'s  grandson.  As  for  gaining  an  actual 
oxposm'e  of  a  royal  nmrder  fi-om  an  immediate  contemporary,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Let  the  reader  notice  the  ominous  silence  of  Froissart  on  this  subject, 
lliij  worila  point  at  murder  strongly,  but  thqy  speak  it  not. 
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stantly,  in  the  triiniii)hant  flush  of  victory  apainst  fcarfiil  odds. 
The  ^aUuntry  of  his  dcatli  secmH,  in  the  minds  of  his  com- 
bative nobles,  to  liave  absterged  the  stain  of  illeptimacy,  with 
which  his  rival  had  foully  taunted  him.  We  hear  no  more, 
in  chronicle,  of  his  \mn'^  the  son  of  a  priest.  "  Richard  of  | 
Hourdcaux,  when  dead,  was  placed  on  a  litter  covered  with 
black  cloth,  and  a  canoi)y  of  the  same.  Four  })lack  horses 
were  luiniessed  to  it,  and  four  varlets  in  mouniint;;  conducted 
the  litter,  followed  by  four  knifjjhts,  dressed  also  in  mourninji^," 
sir  Piers  being  doubtless  one  of  the  knights,  and  the  varlets 
the  worthy  survivors  of  llichard's  eight  assailants.  "  They 
thus  paraded  the  streets,  at  a  foot's  pace,  till  they  came  to  tlie 
Chepe,  which  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  and 
there  they  halted  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  came  to  see  king  Richard,  wlio  lay  in  the 
)  litter,  his  head  on  a  black  cushion,'  and  his  face  uncovered."- 
1  Thus  was  queen  Isabella  left  a  widow  in  her  thirteenth 
year.  The  death  of  her  royal  lord  was  concealed  from  her  a 
considerable  time ;  but  she  learned  the  murderous  manner  of 
it  soon  enough  to  reject,  with  horror,  all  offers  of  union  with 
the  heir  of  Lancaster.  Young  as  she  was,  Isabella  gave  proofs 
of  a  resolute  and  decisive  character  :  traits  of  firm  and  faithful 

'  Froissart.  Tlie  black  cusliion  is  mentioned  by  anotlier  witness;  it  wm  pro- 
bably to  conceal  any  accidental  effusion  of  blood. 

^  Sir  John  Hayward  adds  tlic  remarkable  circumstance,  (p.  135,)  "that 
Richard's  body  was  not  only  embalmed  and  cered,  but  soldered  entirely  in  lead, 
all  but  the  face."  Tlius,  although  the  Ixxly  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
populace  in  all  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis, 
no  one  could  passibly  ascertain  what  wounds  were  on  the  head.  These  precautions 
plainly  point  out  the  peculiar  manner  of  Richard's  death.  Ti-aditional  evidencf 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tour  of  three  Norwich  gentlemen,  in  1043,  before  the 
royal  castle  of  Fontcfract  wiw  dilapidated  by  Cromwell.  "  We  scaled  that  high, 
stately,  and  impregnable  castle  buihled  by  the  Norman  on  a  rock,  which  for 
strength,  situation,  and  largeness,  may  compare  with  any  in  the  kingdom.  In 
the  circuit  of  this  castle  are  seven  famous  towers ;  the  highest  of  them  is  called 
'the  round  tower,'  in  which  that  unfortunate  prince,  Kichard  IL,  tied  round  a 
post  till  his  barbarous  butchers  deprived  him  of  life.  Upon  that  post  the  cruel 
hackings  and  fierce  blows  do  siill  remain.  We  viewed  the  spacious  hall  which 
the  giants  kept,  the  large  fair  kitchen  with  many  wide  chinmeys  in  it ;  we  went 
up  and  saw  tiie  chamber  of  presence,  the  king  and  queen's  chambers,  the  chajx"], 
and  many  other  rooms,  all  fit  and  suitable  for  princes."-Brayley'8  Graphic 
Illustrator,  page  94.  The  'round  tower'  is  by  Wecver  (Funeral  Monuments) 
cailed  •'  the  hloodif  tower,'  he  says  by  tradition  of  the  country  people  in  its 
vicinity,  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  Kichard  II. 
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afrectiori  \vere^lu)vvii  hy  this  youtlitul  qiuien,  which  captivated 
the  minds  of  the  Eiif^hsh,  and  caused  her  to  be  made  the 
heroine  of  many  an  historiciU  ballad, — a  species  of  literature 
that  the  people  of  the  land  nnich  delighted  m  at  that  titne. 
Theyounj^  widow  remained  in  a  state  of  captivity  at  Ilavering- 
Bower,  whih;  her  royal  father  in  France  was  labouring  under 
a  lonj^  and  dolorous  fit  of  insanity,  brouj^ht  on  by  anxiety  for 
his  daughter's  fate.  The  French  council  of  regency  demanded 
the  immediate  restoration  of  the  youn^  (pieen  ;  but  Henry  IV. 
would  not  hear  of  it,  answering,  ''  That  she  should  reside  in 
Kngland  like  other  queen-dowagers,  in  great  lionour,  on  her 
dower;  and  that  if  she  had  unluckily  lost  a  husband,  she 
should  be  provided  with  another  forthwith,  who  would  be 
young,  handsome,  and  every  way  deserving  of  her  love. 
Richai'd  of  Bourdeaux  was  too  old  for  her,  but  the  person 
now  offered  was  suitable  in  every  respect;  being  no  other 
than  the  prince  of  Wales."' 

It  seems  strange  that  Isabella,  who  had  expressed  such 
infant  pride  in  being  queen  of  England,  should  give  up  volun- 
tarily all  prospect  of  enjoying  that  station  with  a  youthful 
hero  whose  age  was  so  suitable  to  her  own;  yet  so  it  was. 
That  she  was  inflexible  in  her  rejection  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  and  mourned  her  miurdered  husband  in  a  manner 
exceedingly  touching,  all  who  approached  her,  French  or 
English,  bore  witness.'^  Her  refusal  would  have  been  of  little 
avjiil,  if  her  family  and  count/y  had  not  seen  the  matter  in 
the  same  light.  In  reply  to  Henry  IV.'s  proposition,  the 
French  regency  declared  "  that  dimng  the  grievous  illness  of 
their  lord  king  Charles,  they  could  not  give  aM^ay  his  eldest 
daughter  without  his  consent."  Therefore  months  passed  away, 
and  the  maiden  queen-dowager  still  continued  a  mourning 
widow  in  the  bowers  of  Havering.  It  is  recorded  that  king 
Henry  and  his  princely  heir  did,  in  that  interval,  all  in  their 
power  to  will  her  constant  heart  from  the  memory  of  Richard; 
but  in  vain.  She  was  just  of  the  age  to  captivate  the  fancy 
of  an  ardent  young  prince  like  Henry  of  Monmouth  :  nor  can 
there  exist  a  dnnbt.  by  the  extreme  pertinacity  with  which  he 
'  Froissiu't.  *  Moiistrelot. 
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wooed  the  widow  of  his  cousin,  that  she  was  beloved  by  him. 
However  this  may  be,  the  modern  paradox  of  Richard  the 
Second's  escape  from  the  bloody  towers  of  Pontefract'  is 
utterly  annihilated  by  the  continual  efforts  of  Henry  IV.  to 
gain  the  hand  of  Isabella  for  his  son.  "  Would  Henry,''  asks 
an  historical  antiquary,  in  the  Archseologia,  "have  been  so 
desirous  for  the  marriage  of  his  heir  with  the  widow  of 
Richard,  had  he  not  been  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  her 
husband  was  dead  V"  He  would  not  surely  have  promoted  a 
marriage  which  would  have  illegitimated  the  heirs  of  Lan- 
caster. This  is  one  of  the  historical  proofs  of  a  disputed 
point  which  appeals  directly  to  common  sense. 

When  Charles  VI.  recovered  his  senses,  he  sent  the  count 
d'Albret  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  Isabella.     King  Henry 
and  his  council  were  at  Eltham,  where  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  splendidly  entertained  by  him.     He  told  Henry  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to  see  the 
young  queen  their  daughter.     Henry  IV.  replied,  "  We  no 
way  wish  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  her ;  but  you  must  pro- 
mise, on  oath,  that  neither  yourself,  nor  any  of  your  company, 
speak  to  her  any  thing  concerning  Richard  of  Bourdeaux. 
Should  you  do  otherwise,  you  will  greatly  offend  us  and  the 
whole  country,  and  remain  in  peril  of  your  hves  while  here.'' 
Not  long  after  this,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  carried  count 
d'Albret  to  Havering-atte-Bower,  where  Isabella  then  resided. 
She  was  attended  by  the  duchess  of  Ireland,  the  duchess  of 
Gloucester,  her  two  daughters,  and  other  ladies  and  damsels 
as  companions.     The  earl  introduced  the  French  embassy  to 
the  young  queen,  who  conversed  some  time  with  them,  asking 
eagerly  many  questions  after  her  royal  parents.     They  kept 
the  promise  they  had  made,  by  never  mentioning  king  Richard, 
and  returned  to  London  after  a  short  interview.     At  Eltham, 
on  their  way  home,  they  dined  with  king  Henry,  who  pre- 

'  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  (by  those  who  have  worked  hard  to  prove  a 
paradox)  on  the  fact,  that  Richard's  skull  was  found  entire,  when  his  tomb  was 
examined  in  Westminster-abbey.  Let  the  antiquaries,  however,  consult  medical 
authorities,  and  they  will  find  that  instant  death  may  ensue  from  n  concussion  on 
the  brain,  without  the  bone  of  the  head  being  broken :  and  ho  v  ensy  it  was,  if 
the  king  had,  indeed,  been  only  stunned,  for  his  assassins  to  cor  .;.reb8  his  luouth 
and  nostrils,  so  that  the  return  of  respiration  was  prevented. 
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i  sented  them  with  some  rich  jewels.  Wlien  they  took  leave, 
he  said,  amicably,  "  Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  the  queen 
shall  never  suifer  the  smallest  harm,  or  any  disturbance,  but 
shall  keep  up  a  state  and  dignity  becoming  her  birth  and  rank, 
and  enjoy  all  her  rights  ;  for,  young  as  she  is,  she  ought  not 
to  he  made  acquainted  with  all  the  changes  that  happen  in 
this  world."' 

The  council  of  Henry  IV.,  meantime,  anxiously  deliberated 
on  the  destination  of  the  young  queen.''  It  came  at  last  to 
the  decision,  that  IsabeUa,  being  of  tender  age,  had  no  right 
to  claim  revenue  as  queen-dowager  of  England ;  but  that,  as 
no  accommodation  could  be  effected  by  the  marriage  with  the 
prince  of  Wales,  she  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  friends 
directly,  with  all  the  jewels  and  paraphernalia  that  she  brought 
with  her.'  But  on  this  point  a  grand  difficulty  arose,  for 
Henry  IV.  had  seized  the  little  queen's  jewels,  and  divided 
them  among  his  six  children,  the  prince  of  Wales  having  the 
greatest  share.  The  king  wrote  to  his  council,  declaruig 
"  that  he  had  commanded  his  son  and  other  children  to  give 
up  the  jewels  of  their  dear  cousin  queen  IsabeUa,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  London."  But  intention  and  per- 
formance are  very  different  matters,  for  that  "  the  dear  cousin'o 
jewels  "  were  never  returned  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
queen's  uncle,  Orleans,  and  the  French  treaties  between 
Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.*  Nor  are  they  named  with  her 
property  specified  in  her  journey  to  Leuhnghen ;  yet  in  the 
schedule  her  silver  drinking-cup,  a  few  silver  saucers  and 
dishes,  with  a  little  old  tapestry,  are  pompously  enumerated. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  to  show  the  extreme  parsimony  of 
Henry,  that  an  item  demanding  new  clothes  for  the  young 
queen  and  her  maids  of  honour,  with  cloth  for  their  charrettes 
or  chariots,  is  sharply  met  by  the  answer,  "  that  the  king's 
wardrobe  had  given  out  all  that  he  intended." 

'  Froissart. 
*  For  this  information,  and  the  rest  of  the  facts  following,  we  are  indebted  to 
sir  Hiirris  Nicolas'  invaluable  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  i. 
pp.  118-134,  145. 

•''  See  the  commencement  of  this  biography,  where  a  description  is  given  of  her 
robes,  and  an  esthnatc  of  the  value  of  her  jewels. 

*  Kapin,  vol.  i.,  reign  of  Heniy  V. 
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Queen  Isabella  set  out  for  London,  May  27,  accompanied 
by  two  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  both  received  great 
injuries  from  Richard  II.'  The  duchess  of  Ireland  was  one, 
and  the  coimtess  of  Hereford^  (mother  to  the  duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, the  widow  of  the  slaughtered  Thomas  of  Woodstock) 
the  other.  To  these  ladies  was  consigned  the  care,  or  rather 
the  custody,  of  Isabella's  person.  The  sweetness  of  this 
angelic  girl's  disposition  had  certainly  converted  these  natural 
enemies  into  loving  friends,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  Next 
in  rank  to  these  great  ladies  in  the  train  of  Isabella  was 
Eleanor  Holland,  the  yoimg  widow  of  Roger  earl  of  March, 
slain  in  Ireland,  whose  son  was  heir  of  England  de  Jure ;  she 
had  been  appointed  governess  to  the  queen  by  Richard  II., 
and  still  adhered  to  her,  though  merely  classed  now  among 
her  ladies  of  honour.  The  other  ladies  M'ere  lady  Poynings, 
lady  Mowbray,  and  madame  de  Vache.  Isabella  had  hke- 
wise  seven  maids  of  honour,  and  two  French  chambermaids, 
Simonette  and  Marianne :  the  French  chamberlain  was  mon- 
sieur  de  Vache.  She  had  a  confessor  and  a  secretary.  She 
was  escorted  by  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  and  by 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  Henry  IV.'s  half-brother,  with  four 
knights-banneret  and  six  chevaliers. 

With  this  train  and  escort  the  young  queen  set  out  from 
Havering.^  At  Tottenham-cross,  she  was  met  by  the  late  lord 
chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  gallant  company, 
who  joined  her  train.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  viscounts  (us 
the  aldermen  were  then  called),  with  other  good  people  of  the 
city,  met  her  at  "Saudford-liiU,"  and,  falling  in  with  her  pro- 

'  See  the  biography  of  Anue  of  Bohemia. 

*  Tliis  lady,  called  countess  of  Hereford,  was  the  mother  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Hereford,  the  duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Mary,  the  deceased  wife  of  the  usurper 
Henry  IV.  The  duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  in  the  family  of  Isabella, 
had  lately  lost  her  promising  son  by  the  plague,  and  hud  died  of  grief.  Her 
mother,  this  countess  of  Hereford,  was  the  grandmother,  by  the  maternal  side,  of  I 
Henry  V, 

•'  Froissart  mentions  this  dower-palace  of  the  English  queens  as  her  latest 
residence.  It  is  possible  that  some  political  reason  might  have  made  Isabella's 
cortege  travel  through  Waltham-forest,  and  lodge  at  VValtham  hunting-palaee ; 
then  she  might  cross  the  Lea  to  gain  tlie  north  road  instead  of  the  east  road,  fur 
lier  course  was  plainly  by  Tottenham-hill,  and  her  entrance  into  London  by 
Hackney. — See  Miimtes  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
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cession,  guarded  her  to  London.  At  Hackney,  prince  Thomas, 
second  son  to  Henry  IV.,  met  the  young  queen,  and  honour- 
ably accompanied  her  to  London,  assisted  by  the  constable  of 
England,  the  marshal,  and  other  great  officers.  It  is  sup- 
posed Isabella  tarriod  at  the  Tower  from  the  (  ly  of  her 
London  entry,  for  she  did  not  sail  for  France  till  July  1st 
following,  when  three  ballingers  and  two  armed  barges  were 
appointed  to  receive  her  and  her  suite  at  Dover. 

July  was  far  advanced  before  the  maiden  widow  of  Eichard 
II.  was  restored  to  her  parents ;  during  which  time  Henry  IV. 
and  his  son  tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  shake  her 
childish  constancy  to  the  memory  of  Eichard ;  but  her  "  steady 
aversion,''  as  Monstrelet  calls  her  refusal,  remained  the  same. 
The  situation  of  this  child  was  extraordinary,  and  her  virtuous 
firmness  more  probable  in  a  royal  heroine  of  twenty-eight 
than  in  one  who  had  dccn  little  mwe  than  half  as  many 
summers.  At  last,  the  usurper  resolved  to  restore  the  yoimg 
widow  to  France,  but  refused  to  return  her  dowry,  saying, 
that  as  a  great  favour  he  would  agree  to  deduct  its  amount 
from  the  sum  total  that  France  still  owed  England  for  the 
ransom  of  king  John.  The  jewels  of  the  young  queen  he 
likewise  retained,  although  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the 
will  of  king  Richard  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  rich  jewels 
his  httle  wife  had  brought  from  France  should  be  restored  to 
her.  Henry  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  his  cousin's  testa- 
ment, since  the  poor  king's  will,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  had 
been  broken  open  to  furnish  articles  of  accusation  against  him.* 

The  royal  virgin  was  approaching  her  fifteenth  year  when 
thus  plundered ;  and,  wearing  the  deep  weeds  of  widowhood, 
she  embarked  at  Dover  for  Calais,  escorted  by  the  same  sir 
Thomas  Percy'*  who  had  attended  her  as  chamberlain  during 
her  espousals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  family  had 
been  "  the  ladder  wherewithal  the  mounting  Bolingbroke 
ascended  the  throne  of  Richard,"  there  is  little  doubt  that  sir 
Thomas  Percy^s  heart  ever  beat  loyally  towards  his  rightful 

'  See  these  articles  in  Rapin,  who  makes  no  comment  on  tliis  monstrous  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  really  without  precedent  for  absurdity. 

^  Afterwards  the  earl  of  Worcester,  so  fiuuous  in  the  Percy  rebellion. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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master,  for  he  was  bathed  iii  tears  during  the  time  he  thus 
conducted  the  yeimg  M-idow  of  Kichard  to  her  native  shores. 

■  i,,..  ,     ..      "  My  queen  to  France,  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp,        ,       ,,j  , 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
*•''•'•  Sent  hack  hke  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  day." — Shakspeare. 

Leulinghen,  a  town  between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  a  sort  of 
frontier  ground  of  the  Enghsh  territory,  was  the  spot  appointed 
for  the  restoration  of  Isabella  to  her  uncle  of  Burgundy.  "  It 
was  on  the  26th  of  July,  1402,  when  sir  Thomas  Percy,  with 
streaming   tears,   took   the  young  queen  by  the  arm,   and 
dehvered  her  ynth.  good  grace  into  the   hands  of  Waleran 
count  St.  Pol,  sumamed  '  the  Righteous,* '  and  received  cer- 
tain letters  of  quittance  for  her  from  the  French.     In  these 
the  Enghsh  commissioners  declared  that  the  yoimg  queen  was 
just  as  she  had  been  received,  and  Percy  offered  to  fight,  a 
I'outrance,  any  one  who  should  assert  the  contrary."    To  do  the 
French  justice,  they  could  not  have  welcomed  back  then'  young 
princess-royal  with  more  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  if  she  had  been 
dowered  with  aU  the  wealth  of  England,  instead  of  returning 
destitute,  and  plmidered  of  all  but  her  beauty  and  honour. 
'  '  The  virtues  and  sweet  temper  of  the  youthful  queen  had 
won  the  affections  of  her  Enghsh  ladies,  for  our  manuscript 
pursues,'' — "  Know,  before  the  parties  separated,  they  all  wept 
most  piteously,  and  when  they  came  to  quit  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  at  Leuhnghen,  queen  Isabel,  whose  young  heart  is  ftdl 
of  tenderness  and  kindhness,  brought  all  her  Enghsh  ladies, 
who  were  making  sore  lamentations,  unto  the  French  tents, 
where  she  made  them  dine  with  her.    And  after  dinner,  queen 
IsabrA  took  all  the  jewels  she  had  remaining,  and  divided  them 
among  the  lords  and  ladies  of  England  who  had  accompanied 
her,  who  all,  nevertheless,  wept  mightily  with  sorrow  at  part- 
ing with  their  young  queen.     Yet  still  she  sweetly  bade  them 
'be  of  good  cheer,'  though  weeping  herself;  nevertheless,  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  all  renewed  their  lamentations.     The 
damsel  of  Montpensier,  sister  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  tlie 
damsel  of  Luxembourg,  sister  to  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  and 

'  He  was  brother-in-law  to  king  Jlicharu. 
*  Tliis  is  from  the  MS.  of  the  Ambaasades.     Hall's  Chronicle  says,  Percy  took 
a  regular  receipt  for  the  queen  that  she  had  been  aafely  delivered,  worded  some- 
what like  a  receipt  for  a  bale  of  merchandise. 


'  Monstrelet,  anc 
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many  other  noble  ladies,  were  sent  by  the  queen  of  France  to 
wait  upon  her  daughter.  Then  the  count  Si.  Pol  led  her  to 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  who  with  a  large  com- 
pany of  armed  men  were  waiting,  intending,  if  any  demur  had 
taken  place  regarding  the  restoration  of  their  niece,  to  have 
charged  the  English  party  over  hill  and  over  valley,  and  taken 
her  back  by  force  to  her  '  fair  sire '  the  king  of  France." ' 

She  was  received  by  her  countrymen  with  every  honour, 
and  thence  escorted  to  Boulogne  and  to  Abbeville,  where  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  celebrate  her  return,  made  a  grand 
banquet.  She  then  proceeded  through  France  to  Paris, 
"  where  her  coming  caused  many  a  tear  and  many  a  smile.'' 
Most  kindly  was  she  received  by  the  king  and  queen  of 
France;  but  though  it  was  pretended  by  king  Henry  that 
she  was  restored  with  every  honour,  yet  there  was  not  any 
revenue  or  dower  assigned  her  from  England  as  queen- 
dowager."  Her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  surpassed  all 
her  friends  in  his  attention  to  her,  and  the  paternal  affection 
he  manifested  for  her.  His  presents,  the  year  of  her  return, 
on  New-year's  day  were  very  costly;  among  them  was  a  gold 
image  of  St.  Katherine,  garnished  with  three  sapphires  and 
thii'ty-seven  pearls.'  The  duke  Ukewise,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  the  maiden  queen  as  a  bride  for  his  promising  heir, 
resolved  to  championize  her  WTongs.  He  sent  a  challenge, 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  France,  to  Henry  IV.,  defjdng  him 
as  the  plunderer  of  the  young  queen  and  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  and  offering  to  fight  him  in  the  hsts  on  this  quarrel. 
Henry  coldly  rephed,  "  He  knew  of  no  precedent  which  offered 
the  example  of  a  crowned  king  entering  the  lists  to  fight  a 
duel  with  a  subject,  however  high  the  rank  of  that  subject 
might  be.  And  as  for  the  murder  of  his  dear  lord  and  cousin 
king  Richard,  (whom  God  absolve !)  God  knows  how  and  by 
whom  that  death  was  done;*  but  if  you  mean  to  say  his  death 

*  Monstrelct,  and  MS.  of  the  Ambaflsadcs.  '  Monstrelet. 

^  MS.  at  the  BibUotheque  lloyale,  Paris. 
*  Here  is  an  evident  admission  that  Richard  died  by  violence, — but  Henry 
asserts  without  his  oitlers ;  thus  corroborating  the  account  of  the  murder  as  con- 
nected \ntli  sir  Piers  Exton.     Had  Ricluird  been  starved,  Henry  would  have 
declurcd  Us  blood  was  not  sheil. 
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waa  caused  by  our  order  or  consent:,  we  answer  that  you  lie, 
and  will  lie  foully  oft  as  you  say  m."  Monstrelet  gives  either 
a  continuation  of  this  correspondence,  or  varied  and  fiiller 
copies  of  the  letters.  •  .   ,  •    v,   , 

Loxris,  Di7EB  Of  Ohleans,  to  Henbt.' 

"  How  could  you  suQer  my  much  redoubted  lady,  the  queen  of  England,  to 
return  so  desolate  to  this  country,  after  the  death  of  her  lord,  despoiled  by  your 
rigour  and  cruelty  of  her  dower,  which  yon  detain  from  her,  and  hkewise  of  the 
portion  which  she  carried  hence  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  ?  The  man  who 
seeks  to  gian  honour,  is  always  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  widows  and  damsels 
of  virt-aous  life  such  as  my  niece  was  known  to  lead ;  and  as  I  am  so  nearly 
related  to  her,  that,  acquitting  myself  toward  GJod  and  toward  her  ws  a  relation, 
I  neply  that  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  in  single  combat,  or  with  any  greater  number 
you  may  please ;  and  that,  through  the  aid  of  God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  my 
lord  St.  Michael,  you  will  find  me  doing  my  duty  in  mich  wise  aa  the  case  may 
require 

« I  return  you  thanks,  in  the  name  of  my  party,  for  the  greater  care  you 
take  of  their  healths,  than  you  have  done  of  that  of  your  sovereign  liege  lord, 
(Bichard  II.) 

"  That  you  may  be  assured  this  letter  has  been  written  by  me,  I  have  put  to  it 
the  seal  of  my  arms,  and  signed  it  with  my  own  hand,  on  the  morrow  of  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady,  March  26." 

This  letter  stung  Henry  IV.  to  the  bitterest  retorts.  His 
answer  is,  however,  a  series  of  falsehoods,  as  his  o^vn  privy- 
council  joumaJa  can  prove : '  '        M     1    .:       ►•'♦,»] 

•'  In  regard  to  your  charge  against  us  for  our  rigour  to  your  niece,  and  for 
having  cruelly  suffered  her  to  depart  trom  this  country  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  her 
lord,  (Richard  II.)  iu  despair  for  the  loss  of  her  dower,  which  you  say  we  detain 
after  despoiling  her  of  the  money  she  brought  hither,  God  knows,  from  whom 
not^'ing  can  be  concealed,  that  so  far  from  actmg  towards  her  harshly,  we  have 
ever  shown  her  kindness  and  friendship.  We  wish  to  God  that  you  may  never 
have  acted  with  greater  rigour,  unkuidness,  or  cruelty  to  any  lady  or  damsel  than 
we  have  done  to  her,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  well  for  you. 

"  As  to  the  despair  you  say  she  is  in  for  the  loss  of  our  very  dear  lord  and 
cousin,  (Bichard  II.)  we  must  answer  as  we  have  before  done.  And  in  regard  to 
her  dower,  of  the  seizure  of  which  you  complain,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  you  had 
well  examuied  the  articles  of  her  marriage,  you  could  not  have  made  this  charge 
agunst  us.  In  regard  to  her  money,  it  is  notorious  that  on  her  leaving  this 
kingdom  we  had  made  her  such  restitution  of  jewels  and  money,  much  more 
than  she  brought  hither,  that  we  hold  ourselves  acquitted ;  and  we  have,  besi'ies, 
an  acquittance  under  the  seal  of  her  father,  our  lord  and  brother,  drawn  up  in 
his  council  and  in  your  presence,,  proving  we  never  despoiled  her. 

"  With  regard  to  your  companions,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  for  wo 
are  not  acquainted  with  them ;  but  as  to  yourself,  we  do  not  repute  very  highly 
of  you.  But  when  you  return  thanks  to  those  of  your  fiimily  for  having  felt 
more  pity  than  we  have  done  for  our  king  and  sovereign  liege  lord,  (Iliehard  II.) 
we  reply  that,  by  the  honour  of  God,  of  Our  Lady,  and  of  my  lord  St.  George, 
when  you  say  so  you  lie,  falsely  and  wickedly,  for  we  hold  his  blood  to  be  dearer 

*  Abstract  from  the  letter.— Monstrelet,  illuminated  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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to  US  than  the  blood  of  those  of  your  side ;  and  if  you  say  his  blood  was  not  dear 
to  vs  in  Ms  lifetime,  we  tell  you  that  you  lie,  and  do  so  every  time  you  assort  it. 
"  I  wish  to  God  that  you  had  never  done,  or  procured  to  be  done,  any  thing 
mare  against  the  person  of  your  lord  and  brother  than  we  have  done  against 
our  late  lord,  (Richard  II.)  j  and  in  that  case  we  believe  you  would  find  your 
conscience  more  clear."* 

The  pertinacity  of  Henry  IV.  to  gain  the  "  sweet  young 
queen"  as  a  bride  for  his  gallant  son  was  not  overcome  even 
by  this  furious  correspondence  with  her  imcle.  In  the  year 
1406,  according  to  Monstrelet,  he  made  a  most  extraordinary 
proposal,  declaring  that  if  the  hand  of  Isabella  (now  in  her 
eighteenth  year)  were  bestowed  on  the  prmce  of  Wales,  he 
would  abdicate  the  English  crown  in  favour  of  the  young 
prince.^  The  royal  council  of  France  sat  in  debate  on  this 
offer  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  king's  brother,  Louis  duke  of 
Orleans,  contended  that  he  had  the  promise  of  the  hand  of 
Isabella  for  his  son  Charles  of  Angoul^me.  He  represented 
the  frauds  of  the  king  of  England,  and  called  *o  their  memory 
the  "  steady  aversion  "  of  his  niece  to  ally  Ljrself  with  the 
assass'm  of  the  husband  she  still  loved.  An  unfavourable 
answer  was  therefore  given  to  the  English  ambassadors,  who 
departed  malcontent.  The  betrothment  of  Isabella  to  her 
youthftd  cousin  took  place  at  Compiegne,  where  her  mother, 
queen  Isabeau,  met  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  son.  Mag- 
nificent fetes  took  place  at  the  ceremony,  consisting  of  "  ban- 
quets, dancings,  jousts,  and  other  jollities."  But  the  bride 
wept  bitterly  while  her  hand  was  pledged  to  a  bridegroom  so 
much  younger  than  herself;  the  court  charitably  declared  that 
her  tears  flowed  on  account  of  her  losing  the  title  of  queen  of 
England,  but  the  heart  of  the  fair  young  widow  had  been  too 
severely  schooled  in  adversity  to  mourn  over  a  mere  empty 
name.'     Her  thoughts  were  on  king  Richard. 

The  husband  of  Isabella  became  duke  of  Orleans  in  1407, 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

'  No  English  historian  can  believe  this  assertion,  yet  Glffard,  in  his  History  of 
France,  docs  not  dispute  it. 

'  Monstrelet,  and  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis.  Monstrelet  declares  that  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans  had  been  the  godfather  of  Isabella,  and  therefore  a  dispensation 
was  required  on  that  account,  as  well  as  because  they  were  first-cousins ;  but  the 
dates  of  the  birth  of  Isabella  and  Orleans  show  that  this  was  an  impossibility. 
It  is  possible  that  Isabella  had  been  godmother  to  Orleans.  A  very  slight  verbal 
error  of  the  transcribers  of  Monstrelet  might  cause  the  mistake  in  French. 
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■when  his  father  was  atrociously  murdered  in  the  Rue  Bar- 
bette, by  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Isabella  took 
a  decided  part  in  demanding  justice  to  be  executed  on 
the  powerful  assassin  of  her  uncle  and  father-in-law.'  "  The 
young  queen-dowager  of  England  came  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  Violante  of  Milan,  duchess  of  Orleans,  both  dressed  in 
the  deepest  weeds  of  black.  They  arrived  without  the  walls 
of  Paris  in  a  charrette  or  wagon,  covered  Avith  black  cloth, 
drawn  by  six  snow-white  steeds,  whose  funeral  trappings 
strongly  contrasted  with  their  colour.  Isabella  and  her 
other-in-law  sat  weeping  in  the  front  of  the  wagon ;  a  long 
[e  of  mourning  wagons,  filled  with  the  domestics  of  the 
princesses,  followed.  They  were  met  at  the  gates  by  most 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood."*  This  lugubrious  train  passed, 
at  a  foot's  pace,  through  the  streets  of  that  capital,  stained  by 
the  slaughter  of  Orleans.  The  gloomy  appearance  of  the 
procession,  the  downcast  looks  of  the  attendants,  the  flowing 
tears  of  the  princesses,  for  a  short  time  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Parisians  against  the  popular  murderer,  John  of  Bur- 
gundy. Isabella  alighted  at  the  gates  of  the  hotel  de  St.  Pol, 
where,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  half-crazed  father, 
she  demanded,  in  concert  with  the  duchess  Violante,  justice 
on  the  assassin  of  her  uncle.  The  unfortunate  king  of  France 
was  thrown  into  fresh  agonies  of  delirium  by  the  violent  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  sight  of  his  suppliant  daughter 
and  sister-in-law. 

A  year  afterwards  the  same  mournful  procession  traversed 
Paris  again;  Isabella  again  joined  \'iolante  in  crying  for 
justice,  not  to  the  unconscious  king  who  was  raving  in  de- 
lirium, but  to  her  brother,  the  dauphin  Louis,  whose  feeble 
hands  held  the  reins  of  empire  his  father  had  dropped.  Soon 
after  Isabella  attended  the  death-bed  of  the  duchess  Violante, 
who  died  positively  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  loss  of  Orleans. 
The  following  year  Isabella  was  maii'ied  to  her  cousin :  the 
previous  ceremony  had  been  only  betrothraent.  The  elegant 
and  precocious  mind  of  this  prince  soon  made  the  difterence  of 
the  few  years  between  his  age  and  that  of  his  bride  forgotten. 

*  Chrouides  of  St.  Denis.  .  *  Ibid. 
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Isabella  loved  her  husband  entirely;  he  was  the  pride  of  his 
country,  both  in  niind  and  person.  He  was  that  celebrated 
poet-duke  of  Orleans,  whose  beautiful  lyrics  are  still  reckoned 
among  the  classics  of  France.'  Just  as  Isabella  seemed  to 
have  attained  the  height  of  human  felicity,  adored  by  the 
most  accompUshed  prince  in  Europe,  beloved  by  his  family, 
and  with  no  present  alloy  in  her  cup  of  happiness,  death 
claimed  her  as  his  prey  in  the  bloom  of  her  life.  Shr  expired 
at  the  castle  of  Blois,  in  her  twenty-second  yeai',  a  lew  hours 
after  the  birth  of  her  infant  child,  Sept.  I3th,  1410.  Her 
husband's  grief  amounted  to  frenzy ;  but  after  her  infant  was 
brought  to  him  by  her  attendants,  he  shed  tears,  and  became 
calmer  while  caressing  it.^  The  first  verses  of  Orleans  that 
attained  any  celebrity  were  poured  forth  by  his  grief  for  this 
sad  bereavement.      He  says, — 

"  Alas, 
'  Death !  who  made  thee  so  bold, 

To  take  IVom  ine  my  lovely  princess  ? 
Who  was  my  comfort,  my  life. 
My  good,  my  pleasure,  my  riches ! 
Alas !  I  am  lonely,  bereft  of  my  mate. 
Adieu,  my  lady,  my  lily! 
Our  loves  are  for  ever  severed." 

But  a  more  finished  lyric  to  the  memory  of  Isabella  thus 
commences  in  French  :^  J' at  fait  Vohseques  de  Madame* 

TRANSLATION. 
. .       M    •  "To  make  my  lady's  obsequies 

My  love  a  muister  wrought, 
And  in  the  chantry  service  there       •       • 
Was  sung  by  doleful  thought. 

*  In  the  public  library  of  Grenoble  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  poems  of  Charle?  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  husband  of  this  queen  of  England.  It  was  written,  from  his 
dictation,  by  his  secretary,  Antoine  I'Astisan.  It  has  been  copied  for  the  Biblio- 
theque  Boyale.  Another  fine  copy  exists,  richly  illuminated,  in  the  British 
Museum,  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  for  Henry  VII. 

^  Isabella's  infant  was  a  little  girl,  who  was  reared,  and  afterwards  married  to 
the  duke  of  Alengon. 

*  We  believe  the  translation  is  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Carey.  Wlioever 
wishes  further  acquaintance  with  the  lyrics  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  will  find  many 
well  worthy  of  attention  translated  by  Miss  L.  Costello,  in  her  truly  poetical 
version  of  the  Early  Poets  of  France. 

*  This  expression,  mad<wie,  simply  denotes  the  title  of  Isabella ;  she  was 
Madame  of  France,  both  as  eldest  daughter  to  the  king,  and  wife  to  the  second 
prince  of  France.  That  the  title  of  madame  was  thus  applied  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  see  Froissart,  when  naiTating  the  adventures  of  Isabella's  mother-in-law, 
Violautc  of  Milan. 
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The  tapers  were  of  burning  siglw, 

Tliftt  life  and  odour  pive. 
And  grief,  illumined  by  tears, 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  round  about,  in  nnaintest  gtuse, 
Was  carved,—'  Witbi.i  this  tomb  there  lias 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyoa.' 

Above  her  lieth  npread  a  tomb 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue ; 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedness, 

The  sopphiros  mark  her  true, 
For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her  '    *■ 

Were  livelUy  portray'd. 
When  gracious  God,  with  both  his  hands. 

Her  wondrous  beauty  made. 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise. 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

,  No  more,  no  more ;  my  heart  doth  faint, 

''       '  When  I  the  life  recall 

Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint. 

So  virtuous  doem'd  by  all ; 
Wlio  in  herself  was  so  complete, 
I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
i .  By  God  to  deck  his  Paradise, 

And  with  his  smnts  to  reign ; 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies, 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize 
The  fiurest  thing  to  mortal  eyes !" 

The  exquisite  beauty  and  naive  earnestness  of  the  last  verse, 
will  inspire  all  readers  with  respect  for  the  genius  of  the  second 
husband  of  our  Isabella.  !   ' 

Isabella,  thus  passionately  mourned  in  death  by  her  hus- 
band, was  happy  in  closing  her  eyes  before  the  troublous  era 
commenced,  when  sorrow  and  disgrace  overwhelmed  her  family 
and  her  country.  The  infamy  of  her  mother  had  not  reached 
its  climax  during  the  life  of  Isabella.  Charles  of  Orleans,  by 
the  pecuhar  malice  of  fortune,  was  doomed  to  a  long  imprison- 
ment by  the  very  man  who  had  so  often  been  refused  by  his 
wife, — a  circumstance  which  perhaps  was  not  altogether  for- 
gotten by  Henry  V.  The  husband  of  Isabella,  after  fighting 
desperately  at  Agincourt,  was  left  for  dead  on  the  lost  field ; 
but,  being  dragged  from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  was  restored 
to  unwelcome  life  by  the  care  of  a  valiant  English  squire, 
Kichard  Waller.  Orleans  refused  to  eat  or  drink  after 
recovering  from  his  swoon,  but  was  persuaded  out  of  his 
resolution  of  starving  himself  to  death  by  the  philosophic  and 
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friciuUy  remonstrances  of  Henry  V.  His  wounds  soon  healed, 
and  he  was  seen  riding  side  by  side  with  his  conqueror  and 
kuisman,  conversing  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  a  few  days 
after  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  But  after  thus  reconciling 
his  unfortunate  captive  to  life,  Henry  refused  all  ransom  for 
him,  because  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France 
after  Charles  the  dauphin.  Orleans  was  sent  to  England, 
and  at  first  confined  at  Groombridge,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of 
Waller;  but  was  afterwards  consigned  to  a  severe  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  composed  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  poems.  It  was  well  that  his  fine  mind 
possessed  resom-ces  in  itself,  for  his  captivity  lasted  twenty- 
three  years ! 

Isabella  was  first  interred  at  Blois,  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Laumer,  where  her  body  was  foimd  entire  in  1624,  cmiously 
lapped  in  bands  of  linen,  plated  over  with  quicksilver.  It  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  church  of  the  Celestines,  in  Paris, 
the  family  burying-place  of  the  line  of  Orleans,  now  desecrated 
and  in  ruins. 

No  portrait  exists  of  Isabella  of  Valois  as  the  queen  of 
Richard  II.  The  one  from  which  our  frontispiece  has  been 
copied,  is  from  an  illuminated  MS.  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding, 
the  antiquarian  artist,  among  the  i^arleian  collection.*  Isabella 
is  represented  as  the  bride  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans.  She 
has  evidently  resigned  the  royal  mantle  and  sceptre  of  an 
English  queen.  Her  coronet  is  the  circle  of  fleurs-de-lis  of 
a  French  princess,  and  she  merely  wears  the  jacket-bodice, 
of  the  fashion  of  her  era,  of  blue  velvet  figured  with  fleurs-de- 
lis,  and  bordered  with  white  miniver :  the  stomacher  is  of  the 
same  fur.  Not  a  single  jewel  adorns  the  person  of  queen 
Isabella,  save  the  few  in  her  coronal-circlet ;  her  hair  is  worn 
dishevelled,  as  was  then  the  custom  of  maiden  brides  when 
they  approached  the  altar. 

'  The  reference  given  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  Harding  is,  Harleian  MS.  4379,  4380 » 
Brit.  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Jemima's  parentage — Dcwcnt — Evil  duiracter  of  her  father — Her  early  y()\;(li— 
Contractefl  to  the  prince  of  Castile — Cajitured  by  the  French— Ituffo  of  her 
father — Her  release — Iler  hand  demanded  by  the  duke  of  Hretagnc — Dower — 
Marriage-  Horrible  death  of  her  father — Her  husband'H  jealousy — Birth  and 
death  of  Joanna's  daughter— Heir  of  Bretagne  boni — French  umbiuwadors 
saved  by  Joanna — Her  conjugfU  influence — Her  son  betrothed  to  Joanna  of 
France — Besieged  with  her  lord  at  Vannes — She  mediatijs  a  peace — Her 
daughter  conti-aeted  to  the  heir  of  Derby,  (Henry  V.) — Espousals  of  two  of 
her  children — Joanna's  first  acquaintance  with  Henry  (IV.)  — His  floral  emblem 
•  Forget-me-not — Henry  assisted  by  Joanna's  husband — The  duke  of  Bretntjne 
— Death  of  the  duke — His  will — Joanna  regent  of  Bretagne — Her  wise  govern- 
inent — Inauguration  of  her  son — Sought  in  marriage  by  Henry.  IV. — Her 
subtlety  outwits  the  pope — Married  to  Henry — Visit  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
to  Joanna — His  presents — Joaima  puts  her  sons  into  his  hands — Deed  of  gift 
to  her  aunt. 

JoAi.NA,  or  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  consort  of  Henry  IV.,  is  one 
of  those  queens  of  England  whose  records,  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  country,  are  of  a  very  obscure  and  mysteri- 
ous character ;  yet  the  events  of  her  life,  when  traced  through 
foreign  chronicles  and  unpublished  sources  of  infomaation,  are 
repifct?  with  interest,  forming  an  unprecedented  chapter  in  the 
history  of  female  royalty.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  king  of  Navarre,  by  the  piincess  Jane  of  France, 
daughter  of  king  John,  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  oppon<^>ut 
of  Edward  III.  The  evil  deeds  of  Joanna's  father  had  enttiiled 
upon  him  the  unpopular  cognomen  ol  Chjuies  le  Mauvais, — 
in  plain  Enghsh,  '  Charles  the  Bad.'  This  prince,  being  the 
son  of  the  daughter  and  sole  offspring  of  Louis  X.  of  France, 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  little  kinj^dom  of  Navarre,  the 
appanage  of  his  great-grandmother,  queen  Jane,  ftmcied  that 
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he  liad  a  superior  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  to  his  cousin 
Philip  of  Valois,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  inexorable 
Salic  law,  the  regal  succession  had  reverted.  It  is  certain 
that  Charles  of  Navarre  had  a  nearer  claim  to  the  throne  of 
his  grandfather  and  uncle  than  Edward  III.,  who  only  derived 
his  descent  from  Isabella  of  France,  the  sister  of  these  princes, 
and  even  if  the  SaJic  law  had  not  existed,  could  have  had  no 
legal  pretension  to  supersede  the  son  of  her  brother's  daughter. 
Edward  was,  however,  a  prince  of  consummate  talent,  and 
possessed  of  the  means  of  asserting  his  claims  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles  le  Mauvais,  having  neither  the  resources  nor 
the  energies  of  the  mighty  Edward  of  England,  made  no  open 
struggle,  but  played  a  treacherous  game  between  him  and 
Philip  of  Valois,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  himself  by  his 
crooked  pohcy  on  the  disputed  throne  of  his  grandfather.* 
His  intrigues  and  crimes  rendered  the  childhood  of  Joanna 
and  her  bretliren  a  season  of  painful  vicissitudes. 

Joanna  was  contracted  in  the  yeai'  1380  to  John,  the  heir 
of  Castile,  at  the  same  time  her  eldest  brother  Charles  was 
married  to  the  sister  of  that  prince.  Political  reasons  induced 
Joanna's  affianced  bridegroom,  on  the  death  of  the  king  his 
father,  to  break  his  engagement  with  her,  and  wed  a  princess 
of  Arragon.  Meantime,  Charles  le  Mauvais,  having  embroiled 
himself  with  the  regents  fj?  ^^ance,  sent  Joanna  and  her 
brothers,  for  greater  securi  v  i>  the  castle  of  Breteuil,  in 
Normandy.  In  the  year  ISbx  taey  were  captured  and  carried 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  detained  as  hostages  for  their  father's 
future  conduct.  Charles  le  Mauvais,  finding  his  entreaties  for 
their  liberation  fruitless,  out  of  revenge  suborned  a  person  tc 
poison  both  the  regents.  The  emissary  was  detected  and  put 
to  death,  but  Charles,  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two,  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  justice.'  Joanna  and  her  brothers  might 
have  been  imperilled  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  their  father, 
liad  they  not  been  in  the  hands  of  generous  foes, — the  brothers 

*  He  is  accused,  by  contemporary  historians,  of  practising  the  dark  mysteries 
of  the  occult  sciences  in  tlie  nnhallowed  privacy  of  his  own  palace  j  and  it  is 
certain  tliat,  as  a  poisoner,  Oiarlcs  of  Navarre  acquired  an  infamous  celebrity 
tliroughout  Euroi)e. 

'  Mezerai.     Moreri. 
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of  their  deceased  mother ;  but  though  detained  for  a  consider- 
able time  as  state-prisoners  in  Paris,  they  were  affectionately 
and  honourably  treated  by  the  court  of  France.     Their  hbe- 
ration  was  finally  obtained  through  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  Castile,  whose  sister,  the  bride  of  young  Charles  of  Navarre, 
with  unceasing  tears  and  supplications  wrought  upon  him  to 
intercede  for  their  release.     Thus  did  Joanna  of  Navarre  owe 
her  deliverance  to  the  prince  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 
In  the  year   1386,   a  marriage  was  negotiated  between 
Joanna  and  John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne,  smuamed 
'  the  Valiant.'    This  prince,  who  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  had 
already  been  twice  married.'    On  the  deat  i  of  his  last  duchess 
without  surviving  issue,  u\e  dukes  of  Bs^rri  and  Burgundy, 
fearing  the  duke  would  contract  anothei  Enghsh  aUiance,  pro- 
posed their  niece,  Joanna  of  Navaj-re,  to  him  for  a  wife.'^ 
The  lady  Jane  of  Navarre,  Joanna's  aunt,  had  married,  seven 
■  years  previously,  the  viscoimt  de  Rohan,  a  vassal  and  kinsman 
of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  it  was  through  the  agency  of 
this  lady  that  the  marriage  between  her  ^.ew  sovereign  and 
her  youthful  niece  was  brought  about,'     That  this  political 
union  was,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years  and  the 
violent  temper  of  the  duke,  agreeable  to  the  bride,  there  is  full 
evidence  in  the  grateM  remembrance  which  Joanna  retained 
of  the  good  offices  of  her  aunt  on  this  occasion,*  loYig  after 
the  nuptial  tie  between  her  and  her  mature  lord  had  been 
dissolved  by  death,  and  she  had  entered  into  matrimonial 
engagements  with   Henry  IV.  of  England.      The  duke  of 
Bretagne  h.'ing  been  induced,  by  the  representations  of  the 
lady  of  Rohan  aixd  the  nobles  attached  to  the  cause  of  France, 
to  lend  a  ta^'ourable  ear  to  the  overtures  for  this  alliance, 
demanded  Joanna's  hand  of  her  father,  and  gave  commission 
to  Pierre  de  Lesnerac  to  man  and  appoint  a  vessel  of  war  to 
convey  the  young  princess  to  the  shores  of  Bretagne.    Pierre 

'  First  to  Mary  Plantagenet,  the  daughter  of  his  royal  patron  and  protector, 

Edward  III.,  with  whose  sons  he  had  been  educated  and  taught  the  science  of 

war.     Mary  dying  without  children   in   the  third  yerj  of  her   mairiage,  he 

espoused,  secomlly,  Jane  Holland,  the  half-sister  of  Richard  II.  of  England. 

•  Dom  Morice,  Chron.  de  Bretagne.  '*  Ibid. 

*  Rymer's  Focdcra. 


*  Dom  Morice. 
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embai'ked  on  the  12th  of  June,  1386.  There  is  in  Preuves 
Historiques  a  Tnemorial  of  the  expenses  of  Pierre  de  Lesnerac 
for  1.118  voyage,  specifying  that  he  stocked  the  vessels  with  the 
provisions  required  for  the  royal  bride  and  her  train.         '     ^ 

The  contract  of  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Bretagne 
and  Joanna  was  signed  at  Pampeluna,  August  25th,  1386. 
The  king  of  Navarre  eng?f'ed  to  give  his  daughter  120,000 
Uvres  of  gold  of  the  coins  o-  tie  kings  of  France,  and  6000 
livres  of  the  rents  due  to  hi  n  on  the  lands  of  the  viscount 
d'Avranches.'  The  dulce,  on  his  side,  assigned  to  the  princess, 
for  her  dower,  the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Guerrand,  the  barony 
of  Rais,  of  Chatellenic  de  Touffon,  and  Guerche.  Joanna 
then  departed  with  Pierre  de  Lesnerac  and  her  escort  for 
Breta^e,  and,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1386,  was  married 
to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  at  SaiU^,  near  Guerrand,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  nobles  of  his  court."  A  succession  of  feasts  and 
pageants  of  the  most  splendid  description  were  given  by  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  at  Nantes,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials  with 
his  young  bride.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  February  1387,  "  in 
token  of  their  mutual  aflfection  and  delight  [^  their  imion,  the 
duke  and  duchess  exchanged  gifts  of  gold,  sapphires,  pearls, 
and  other  costly  gems,  with  horses,  falcons,  and  various  sorts 
of  wines.*  Joanna  appears  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  her  husband's  heart,  and  to  have  been  treated  by 
him  with  the  fondest  consideration  on  all  occasions,  although 
her  father  never  paid  the  portion  he  had  engaged  to  give  her. 
The  death  of  that  prince,  which  took  place  the  same  year, 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror.  He  had 
long  been  suffering  from  a  complication  of  maladies,  and  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  paralytic  limbs  from  their  mortal 
chiUness,  he  caused  his  whole  person  to  be  se^vn  up  in  cloths 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur.  One  night,  after  these 
bandages  had  been  fixed,  neither  knife  nor  scissors  being  at 
hand,  the  careless  attendants  applied  the  flame  of  the  candle  to 


'  Doit)  Moiice,  Cliron.  de  Bretagne. 
*  Dom  Morice.     Preuves  Historiques. 

*  Dom  Morice,  Chroii.  de  Bretngjie, 
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sever  the  tliread  with  which  the  linen  had  been  scmti;  the 
spirits  of  wine  instantly  ignited,  and  the  wretched  Charles  was 
burned  so  dreadfully,   that,  after  lingering  several  days,  he 
expired*  January  1st,  1387,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  gallant 
patriotic  son,  Charles  the  Good,  and  hia  name  to  the  general 
reprobation  of  all  French  chroniclers.    The  Bretons,  who  had 
boded  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  dii^     from  his 
connexion  with  this  prince,  far  from  sympathizing  with  the 
grief  of  their  young  duchess  for  the  tragical  death  of  her  last 
survinng  parent,  rejoiced  in  the  deliverance  of  the  earth  from  a 
monster  whose  crimes  had  rendered  him  a  disgi*ace  to  royalty.^ 
>   Ths  last  bad  act  of  the  life  of  Charles  le  Mauvais  had  been, 
to  insinuate  to  his  irascible  son-in-law  that  Ohver  de  CHsson 
entertained  a  criminal  passion  for  Joanna  ;^  and  this  idea  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  Avhich  nearly  involved 
iiim,  and  all  connected  with  him,  in  niin.    lu  early  life,  John 
the  Valiant  and  Clisson  had  been  united  in  the  tenderest  ties 
of  friendship,  and  the  couage  and  mihtary  skill  of  Clisson  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  estabhshment  of  this  prince's  claims 
to  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne.    Latterly,  however,  Clisson  had 
opposed  the  duke's  political  predilections  in  favour  of  England, 
as  mjurious  to  their  own  country ;  and  he  had  further  caused 
great  oflFence  to  the  duke  by  ransoming,  at  his  own  expense, 
John  count  de  Penthievres,  the  rival  claimant  of  the  duchy, 
from  his  long  captivity  in  England,  and  marrying  him  to  his 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress,  Margaret  de  CUsson,  just  at 
the  time  when  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  the  duchess  Joanna 
bringing  an  heir  to  Bretagne.*  m!  ^  <      u  <'  .  ^,, :    f     a  A  •.    , 

Clisson  was  the  commander  of  the  armament  preparing  by 
France  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  was  to  sail  from 
Treguer,  in  Bretagne,  the  king  and  regents  of  France  ima- 
gining they  had  whoUy  secured  the  friendship  of  the  duke  by 
his  marnage  with  theii'  young  kinswoman,  Joanna  of  Navarre. 
Their  plans  were  completely  frustrated  by  the  unexpected 

'  Froissart. 
"  -  '  Noiivenii  Dictionnairc  Historique.     Doin  Morice,  Chron.  de  Bretapne. 
"''  MS.  Process  agaiust  tlie  king  of  Navarre,  quoted  by  (juthrie.     Gutlirie  calls 
Joanna,  by  mistoke,  Mary. 
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arrest  of  Clisson  by  the  duke/  of  which  Froissart  gives  the 
following  hvely  account;  attributing,  however,  to  politicjil 
motives  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by 
furious  jealousy.  Dissembling  the  deadly  mahce  of  his  inten- 
tions under  the  deceitful  blandishments  with  which  the  fell 
designs  of  hatred  are  so  frequently  masked,  he  wrote  the  most 
affectionate  letters  to  the  constable,  requesting  his  presence,  as 
a  vassal  peer  of  Bretagne,  at  a  parhament  which  he  had  smn- 
moned  to  meet  at  Vannes,  where  his  duchess  was  then  holding 
her  court  at  the  castle  De  la  Motte.' 

Suspecting  no  ill,  the  constable  came  with  other  iiobles  and 
knights  to  attend  this  parliament.  The  duke  gave  a  grand 
dinner  to  the  barons  of  Bretagne  at  his  castle  De  la  Motte, 
and  entertained  them  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate hospitality  till  a  late  hour.  The  constable  of  France'^ 
then  invited  the  duke  and  the  same  company  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  following  day.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation  very 
frankly,  and  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  seating 
himself  among  the  guests,  Mdth  whom  he  ate,  drank,  and  con- 
versed with  ftvery  appearance  of  good-will.  When  the  repast 
was  concluded,  he  invited  the  constable  Chsson,  the  lord  de 
Beaumanoir,  and  some  others,  to  come  with  him  and  see  the 
improvements  made  by  him  at  his  fine  castle  of  Ermine,  which 
he  had  nearly  rebuilt  and  greatly  beautified  on  the  occasion  of 
his  late  marriage  mth  the  princess  of  Navarre.  The  duke's 
behaviour  had  been  so  gracious  and  winning,  that  his  invita- 
tion was  frankly  accepted,  and  the  unsuspecting  nobles  accom- 
panied him  on  horseback  to  the  castle.  When  they  arrived, 
the  duke,  the  constable,  and  the  lords  Laval  and  Beaumanoir 
dismounted,  and  began  to  view  the  apartments.  The  duke  led 
the  constable  by  the  hand  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and 
even  into  the  cellars,  where  wine  was  offered.  When  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  keep,  the  duke  paused,  and  uivited 
Clisson  to  enter  and  examine  the  construction  of  the  budding, 
while  he  remained  in  conversation  with  the  lord  de  Laval.* 
The  constable  entered  the  tower  alone,  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case. When  he  had  passed  the  first  floor,  some  armed  men, 
*  Fruissart.     Cliron.  de  Bretagne.  '  Froissart.         '  Ibid,  *  Ibid. 
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who  had  been  ambushed  there,  shut  the  door  below,  seized 
him,  dragged  him  into  an  apartment,  and  loaded  him  with 
three  pair  of  fetters.  As  they  were  putting  them  on,  they 
said,  "  My  lord,  forgive  what  we  are  doing,  for  we  are  com- 
pelled to  this  by  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne." 

When  the  lord  de  Laval,  who  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tower,  heard  the  door  shut  with  violence,  he  was  afraid  of 
some  plot  against  his  brother-in-law,  the  constable;  and 
turning  to  the  duke,  who  looked  as  pale  as  death,  was  con- 
firmed that  something  wrong  was  intended,  and  cried  out, — 
"  Ah,  my  lord !  for  God's  sake,  what  are  they  doing  ?  Do 
not  use  any  violence  against  the  constable." — "  Lord  de  Laval," 
said  the  duke,  "mount  your  horse,  and  go  home  while  you 
may.  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  about."' — "My  lord." 
said  Laval,  "  I  will  never  depart  witliout  my  brother-in-law, 
the  constable." 

Then  came  the  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  whom  the  dnke  greatly 
hated,  and  asked,  "Wliere  the  constable  was?"  The  duke, 
drawing  his  dagger,  advanced  to  him  and  said,  "  Beaumanoir, 
dost  thou  wish  to  be  hke  thy  master?" — "  My  lord,"  rephed 
Beaumanoir,  "  I  cannot  beheve  my  master  to  be  otherwise 
than  in  good  pHght." — "  I  ask  thee  again,  if  thou  wouldst 
wish  to  be  like  him  ?"  reiterated  the  duke. — "  Yes,  my  lord," 
rephed  Beaumanoir.  "Well,  then,  Beaumanoir,"  said  the 
duke,  holding  the  dagger  towards  him  by  the  point,  "  since 
thou  wouldst  be  like  him,  thou  must  thrust  out  one  of 
thine  eyes."  ^ 

This  taunt  on  the  personal  defect  of  the  constable  came 
with  a  worse  grace  from  the  ungrateful  duke,  since  CUsson 
had  lost  his  eye  while  fighting  bravely  in  his  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Auray.  The  lord  de  Beaumanoir,  seeing  from  the 
expression  of  the  duke's  countenance  that  things  were  taking 
a  bad  turn,  cast  himself  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  expostulate 
with  Lim  on  the  treachery  of  his  conduct  towards  the  constable 
and  himself.  "  Go,  go  !"  interrupted  the  duke ;  "  thou  shalt 
have  neither  better  nor  woi-se  than  he."  He  then  ordered 
Beaumanoir  to  be  an-ested,^  dragged  into  another  room,  and 
'",''>s&rt.  2 11)1(1,  >  Ibid. 
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loaded  with  fetters^  his  animosity  against  him  ahnost  equaUing 
his  hatred  to  Clisson.  ,,.r  ..u,t      v    , 

The  duke  then  called  to  him  the  sieur  Bazvalen,  in  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence^  and  ordered  him  to  put  the 
constahle  to  death  at  midnight,  as  privately  as  possible.    Baz. 
valen  represented  in  vain  the  perilous  consequences  that  would 
ensue ;  hut  the  duke  said  "  he  had  resolved  upon  it,   and 
would  be  obeyed."     During  the  night,  however,  his  passion 
subsiding,  he  repented  of  having  given  such  orders  ^  and  at 
daybreak  sent  for  Bazvalen,  and  asked  if  his  directions  had 
been  obeyed.'     On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  cried 
out,  "  How  !  is  Clisson  dead  ?" — "  Yes,  my  lord ;    he  was 
drowned  last  night,  and  his  body  is  buried  in  the  garden," 
said  Bazvalen.     "  Alas  \"  repUed  the  duke,  "  this  is  a  most 
pitiful  good-morrow.     Begone,  messire  Jehan !  and  never  let 
me  see  you  more  \"^     As  soon  as  Bazvalen  had  retired,  the 
duke  abandoned  himself  to  agonies  of  remorse ;  he  groaned 
and  cried  aloud  in  his  despair,  till  his   squires,  valets,  and 
officers  of  the  household  flew  to  his  succour,  supposing  he  was 
suffering  intense  bodily  pain,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak  to 
him,  and  he  refused  to  receive  food.      Bazvalen,  being  in- 
formed of  his  state,  returned  to  him,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  as 
I  know  the  cause  of  your  misery,  I  beheve  I  can  provide  a 
remedy,   since  there  is  a  cure  for  all  things." — "  Not  for 
death,"  replied  the  duke.     Bazvalen  then  told  him,  that  fore- 
seeing the  consequences  and  the  remorse  he  would  feel  if  the 
blind  dictates  of  his  passion  had  been  obeyed,  he  had  not 
executed  his  commands,  and  that  the  constable  was  still  alive. 
"  What !  messire  JehiUi,  is  he  not  dead  ?"  exclaimed  the  duke, 
and  falling  on  Bazvalen's  neck,  embraced  him  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy.     The  lord  de  Laval  then  entering,  renewed  his  sup- 
plications for  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law  Clisson,  reminding 
the  duke,  in  a  very  touching  manner,  of  the  early  Mendship 
that  had  subsisted  between  them  when  they  were  educated 
together  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 


■V  f 


*  Dom  Morice's  Histoid  of  Bretagne. 
^  Ibid.    A  prisoner  could  be  quietly  drowned  in  his  dungeon,  by  letting  in  the 
waters  of  the  moat. 
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what  good  service  Clisson  had  since  done  him  at  the  battle 
of  Aurny ;  and  ended  with  imploring  the  duke  to  name  any 
ransom  he  pleased  for  his  intended  victim.'  This  was  touching 
the  right  string,  for  the  fury  of  the  duke  abated  like  that  of 
"  ancient  Pistol  "  at  the  allusion  to  the  crowns,  and  he  demanded 
100,000  florins,  the  strong  town  of  Jugon,  and  several  of  the 
constable's  castles,  as  the  conditions  of  Ins  release. 

The  lord  de  Laval  then  obtained  an  order  fi'om  the  duke 
for  admittance  to  Clisson,  for  the  gate  of  the  keep  was  locked, 
and  the  keys  were  in  the  duke's  chamber.  Clisson,  who  was 
fettered  down  to  the  floor  in  momentary  expectation  of  death, 
felt  his  spiri^^s  revive  at  the  sight  of  his  faithful  brother-in- 
law;  and  extravagant  as  the  terms  were  wliich  the  duke  of 
Bretagne  had  named,  he  oflered  no  objection  to  thtm,  verify, 
ing  the  Satanic  aphorism,  "  that  every  thing  a  man  hath  he 
will  give  for  his  life."  Clisson  and  Be;iuni;  loir  were  then 
released  from  their  fetters,  and  refreshed  with  wine  and  a 
plentiful  repast.  It  should  seem  they  had  been  kept  on 
meagre  fare  m  their  dmigeons  iu  Ermine-castle  tiD  the  mur- 
derous  ire  of  John  the  Valiant  was  overcome,  partly  by  the 
remorseful  feelings  which  had  distmbed  his  mind  as  soon  as 
he  supposed  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  and  partly  by 
the  prospect  of  so  much  unexpected  plunder  as  the  florins, 
the  castles,  and  the  town  which  had  been  guaranteed  as  the 
price  of  his  relenting. 

In  four  days'  time  the  conditions  were  performed,  on  the  part 
of  the  constable,  by  the  lords  de  Laval  and  Beaumanoir.     The 
duke  of  Bretagne  was  put  into  possession  of  the  town  of  Jugon, 
the  chiiteaux  Broc,  Joscelin,  and  Le  Blanc,  and  the  bundled  | 
thousand  floiins  were  paid  into  his  exchequer  f  but,  hke  most  | 
of  the  gains  of  iniquity,  these  acquisitions  were  of  httle  ulti- 1 
mate  advantage  to  the  duke.     The  arrest  of  the  constable, 
though  it  only  lasted  for  foiu'  days,  had  the  effect  of  averting  I 
the  tlireatened  invasion  from  the  shores  of  England ;  for,  as 
he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  the  officers 
of  the  armament,  some  of  whom  had  joined  it  reluctantly  I 
from  the  first,  allowed  their  men  to  disband  themselves,  and! 
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before  .^lieir  general  was  released  from  his  perilous  but  brief 
captivity  wi^'bin  the  walla  of  Ermine,  the  whole  force  had 
melted  away  and  dispersed, 

Clisson  carried  his  complaints  to  the  court  of  France;  and 
while  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  was  excited  at  the  base- 
ness of  the  duke  of  Bretagne's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  whose  invidious  feelings  towards  the 
innocent  duchess  led  them  to  glance  at  her  as  the  prompter  of 
the  deed,  by  recalling  to  the  attention  of  the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Albret  how  France  had  been  once  before  agitated  by 
the  assassination  of  sir  Charles  d^Espaign,  the  then  constable  of 
France,  by  her  father,  the  late  king  of  Navarre.*     Stem  re- 
monstrances were  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  the 
name  of  his  young  sovereign,  by  the  regents  of  France ;  but 
so  far  from  making  the  slightest  reparation  for  the  outrages  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  John  the  Valiant  told  the  bishop 
of  Langres,  and  the  other  envoys  from  the  court  of  France, 
"that  the  only  thing  of  which  he  repented  was,  that  he  had 
not  slain  the  constable  when  he  had  him  in  his  power."' 
This  insolent  reply  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  from 
France.     "  He  expected  nothing  less,"  says  Froissart,  "  but 
his  hatred  against  Clisson  was  so  great,  that  it  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  reason."'     In  fact,  the  frantic  lengths  to 
which  this  feeling  carried  him  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  grounds  of  the  jealousy  which  the  incendiary  insinuations 
of  the  late  king  of  Navarre  had  excited  in  his  mind.     The 
conduct  of  the  duchess  was,  however,  so  prudent  and  irre- 
proachable, that  she  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  en- 
joyed the  undivided  affection  and  esteem  of  her  lord.    During 
tWs  stormy  period  she  resided  with  him  at  the  strong  castle  of 
De  la  Motte  ;  but  they  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  walls  of 
Vannes  for  fear  of  ambuscades.     The  duke  garrisoned  and 
rictualled  the  principal  towns  and  castles  in  his  dominions, 
and  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  the  young  king  of 
Navarre,  Joanna's  brother,  whom  he  promised  to  assist  in  re- 
covering his  Norman  dominions,  if  he  would  unite  with  him 
and  the  English  against  the  French.* 

'  Frolssiu't.  *  Ibid.  '  Ibid,     Chron.  de  Bretagiie.  *  Froissart. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Joanna  was  delivered  of  her 
first-born  child  at  the  castle  of  Nantes, — a  daughter,  mIio  was 
baptized  by  the  bishop  of  Vanncs,  and  received  the  name  of 
Joanna.*  The  infant  oiUy  survived  a  few  months.  Tlie 
grief  of  the  youthful  duchess  for  this  bereavement  was  at  length 
mitigated  by  a  prospect  of  her  bringing  an  heir  to  her  child- 
less lord's  dominions;  but  the  anticipations  of  this  joyful 
event  were  clouded  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  affairs  of 
Bretugne.  The  council  of  the  duke  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  witli  France.  Among  other  argin  iits, 
they  representci,  the  situation  of  the  duchess,  saying,  "  Vour 
lady  is  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  you  should 
pay  attention  that  she  be  not  alarmed;  and  as  to  her  brother, 
he  can  give  you  but  little  support,  for  he  has  enough  to  do 
himself.'*  The  duke  was  much  struck  on  hearing  tliis  rea- 
soning, and  remained  some  time  leaning  over  a  window  that 
opened  into  a  court.  His  coimcil  were  standing  behind  him. 
After  some  musing,  he  turned  round  and  said,  "  How  can  I 
ever  love  Ohver  de  Clisson,  when  the  thing  I  most  repent  of 
in  this  world  is,  not  putting  him  to  death  when  I  had  him  in 
my  castle  of  Ermine  ?"" 

^  The  fear  of  agitating  his  young  consort  decided  the  duko 
at  last  to  yield  an  ungracious  submission  to  his  suzerain. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Paris,  and  performed  his  long  with- 
held homage  to  Charles  VI.,  and  the  feudal  service  of  pouring 
water  into  a  golden  basin,  and  holding  the  napkin  for  the 
king  to  wash.*  All  this  was  done  with  evident  iU-will ;  but 
the  French  monarch  and  princes  overlooked  the  manner  of 
the  duke  out  of  consideration  for  their  kinswoman,  the 
duchess  Joanna,  who,  without  taking  any  very  decided  part 
in  politics,  appears  always  to  have  used  her  influence  for  the 
purposes  of  concihation.  Few  princesses  could  have  been 
placed  in  a  situation  of  greater  difficulty  than  Joanna,  while 
presiding  over  a  com-t  so  torn  with  contending  factions  as  that 
of  Bretagne,  as  the  consort  of  a  prince  old  enough  to  have  i 
been  her  grandfather,  and  of  so  violent  and  irascible  a  temper  | 

'  Ack'S  de  Brotagne.     Dom  Morice.     MS.  EccicHiiwiifal  Chron.  of  Nautcs. 
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that,  from  the  time  of  their  marringe,  he  waa  always  involving 
himself  and  his  dominions  in  some  tronble  or  other.  Yet  the 
combative  disposition  of  John  the  Valiant  need  scarcely  excite 
our  wonder,  when  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  his  early  life, 
and  the  stormy  scenes  in  which  his  infancy  and  childhood 
were  passed.      lie  might  have  said,  with  truth, —         ,  _, 

"  I  was  rocked  hi  a  buckler,  and  fed  fi-oin  n  blado." 

More  than  once  was  he  brought  forth  in  his  mule's  arms, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  battle,  to  encourage  the  partisans  of  hia 
father's  title  to  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne,  or  placed  in  his 
cradle  on  the  ramparts  of  Hennebon  during  the  memorable 
defence  of  that  place  by  his  mother,  Margaret  of  Flanders. 

The  violent  temper  of  the  duke  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  exercised  on  men,  for  though  he  had  three  wives,  he 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  them  all.  In  person  this  prince  waa 
a  model  of  manly  beauty.  His  portrait  by  the  friar  Jean 
Chaperon,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Rennes,  painted 
immediately  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Auray,  which  established 
his  long-disputed  claim  to  the  throne  of  Bretagne,  reminds  us 
of  the  head  of  a  youthful  Apollo,  so  gracefid  and  exquisitely 
proportioned  are  the  features.  He  wears  the  crown  and 
ermine  mantle  of  Bretagne,  with  a  small  ruflF,  supported  by 
a  collar  ornamented  with  gems,  and  clasped  before  with  a 
jewel  forming  the  centre  of  a  rose.  His  favourite  dog  (per- 
haps the  faithless  hound  of  oracular  celebrity,  which  forsook 
the  luckless  Charles  de  Blois  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auray 
to  fawn  on  hira)  is  represented  in  the  act  of  licking  his  shoulder.' 

In  the  year  1388,  Joanna  brought  an  heir  to  Bretagne, 
who  wns  baptized  Pierre,  but  the  duke  afterwards  changed 
his  name  to  John.^  This  much-desired  event  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  the  princess  Marie.  The  duchess,  whose 
children  were  bom  in  very  quick  succession,  was  on  the  eve 
of  her  third  confinement,  when  her  lord's  secret  treaties  with 
his  old  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Richard  of  England,  drew 
from  the  regents  of  France  very  stern  remonstrances.  An 
embassy  extraordinary,  headed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
due  de  Berri,  was  sent  by  the  coimcil  to  complain  of  his 
'  Frousart.  *  Dom  Morioe,  Chron.  de  Bretagne. 
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intelligence  with  the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  require  him 
to  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  vassal  peer  of  that  realm. 
The  duke  of  Bretagne,  suspecting  that  these  illustrious  envoys 
intended  to  appeal  to  his  nobles  against  his  present  line  of 
conduct,  determined,  in  violation  of  those  considerations  which 
in  all  ages  have  rendered  the  persons  of  ambassadors  sacred, 
to  arrest  them  all,  and  keep  them  as  hostages  tiU  he  had 
made  his  own  terms  with  France.'     Le  Moine  de  St.  Denis, 
a  contemporary  historian,  declares  "  he  heard  this  from  the 
ambassadors  themselves,  who  related  to  him  the  peril  from 
which  they  escaped  thi'ough  the  pinidence  of  Joanna."     For- 
tunately for  all  parties,  it  happened  that  her  younger  brother, 
Pierre  of  Navarre,  was  at  the  court  of  Nantes,  and  being 
apprized  of  the  duke's  design,  hastened  to  Joanna,  whom  he 
found  at  her  toilet,  and  confided  to  her  the  alarming  project 
then  in  agitation.     Joanna,  who  was  then  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child,  immediately  perceived 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  would  result  from  such  an 
unheard-of  outrage.     She  took  her  infants  in  her  arms,  flew 
to  the  duke's  apartment,  half-dressed  as  she  was,  with  her  hair 
loose  and  dishevelled,  and  thi'omng  herself  at  his  feet,  bathed 
in  tears,  conjured  him,  for  the  sake  of  those  tender  pledges  of 
their  mutual  love,  to  abandon  the  rash  design  that  passion 
had  inspired,  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  involve  himself  and 
all  belonging  to  him  in  utter  ruin.''    The  duke,  who  had  kept 
his  design  a  secret  from  his  wife,  was  surprised  at  the  manner 
of  her  addi'ess.     After  an  agitated  pause,  he  said,  "  Lady,  how 
you  came  by  your  information,  I  know  not ;  but  rather  than 
be  the  cause  of  such  distress  to  you,  I  will  revoke  my  order.'" 
Joamia  then  prevailed  on  him  to  meet  the  ambassadors  in  the 
cathedral  the  next  day,  and  afterwards  to  accompany  them  to 
Tours,  where  the  king  of  France  gave  him  a  gracious  reception, 
and  induced  him  to  renew  his  homage  by  promising  to  unite  his 
second  daughter  Joanna  of  France  with  the  heir  of  Bretagne. 
High  feasts  and  rejoicings  celebrated  the  reconcihation  of 

'  Doin  Mi.rice.     Mezerai. 
*  Le  Moinc  dc  St.  Denis,  p,  257.    Actes  dc  Bretagne.     Mezerai.   Dom  Morica 
•  Argent;  i.    Clironicles  of  Bretagne.     Mezerai. 
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the  duke  of  Bretagne  with  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
treaty  for  the  marriage  between  their  children.  On  this  oc- 
ctision  the  choleric  duke  condescended,  at  the  table  of  the  king 
of  France,  to  dine  in  company  with  his  rival,  John  of  Bre- 
tagne ;  but  not  even  there  would  he  meet  sir  Oliver  Clisson,* 
so  true  is  it  that  the  aggressor  is  more  difficult  to  conciliate 
than  the  injured  party.  This  vindictive  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  duke  next  betrayed  him  into  the  dishonourable  proceed- 
ing of  extending  his  protection  to  sir  Peter  Craon,  after  a 
base  attempt  to  assassinate  the  constable  in  the  Place  de 
St.  Katherine.  The  king  of  France  was  much  exasperated 
when  he  heard  that  Craon  was  sheltered  by  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  wrote  a  peremptoiy  demand  for  him  to  be  given 
up  to  justice.  The  royal  messengers  found  the  duke  at  his 
castle  of  Ermine  with  his  duchess,  and  were  civilly  entertained. 
The  duke  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of  Craon ;  but  the 
king,  being  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  once  more  prepared  to 
invade  the  duchy,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  deposing  John 
the  VaUant,  and  making  himself  the  guardian  of  the  young 
heir  of  Bretagne,  Joanna^s  eldest  son.  The  duke  was  pre- 
served from  the  ruin  that  threatened  him,  by  the  alarming 
access  of  frenzy  with  which  the  king  was  seized  in  the  scorch- 
iag  plains  of  Mans.^ 

Meantime,  sir  Oliver  Clisson  raised  a  civil  war  in  Bretagne, 
which  greatly  harassed  the  court.  The  duke  lost  all  his 
ill-acquired  gains,  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Vannes, 
with  the  duchess  and  their  children,  without  venturing  beyond 
the  walls,  as  the  warfare  was  of  the  most  murderous  nature, 
and  quarter  was  given  by  neither  party.  Clisson  had  greatly 
the  advantage  in  the  contest,  and,  besides  many  important 
successes  not  necessary  to  record  here,  he  twice  captured  all 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  many  of  their  jewels  and  other  precious  effects,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them ;  and  though 
the  duke  was  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  there  was  not  a 
Breton  knight  or  squire  who  would  bear  arms  against  Chsson. 
Matters  would  have  gone  much  worse  with  the  ducal  party  if 

*  Froissart.  ^  Ibid. 
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Joanna,  "who  was,  in  her  quiet  way,  a  much  sounder  politician 
than  her  lord,  had  not  contrived  to  establish  a  sort  of  amicable 
understanding  with  some  of  the  Breton  nobles  in  the  interest 
of  Clisson.  The  viscount  Rohan,  her  agent  in  this  negotiation, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  son  of  her  aunt,  Jane  of  Navarre,' 
and  Clisson's  son-in-law. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  difH- 
culties  that  surrounded  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  growing 
old,  and  that  his  children  were  very  young,  and,  excepting  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  there  was  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  who  would  take  care  of  his  wife  and  her  infants.  As 
to  the  branch  of  Navarre  from  which  the  duchess  sprang,  the 
wicked  acts  of  her  father  had  made  that  family  remarkably 
unpopular  in  France ;  and  if  the  hatred  of  sir  Oliver  de  Clissou 
and  the  count  of  Penthievres  continued  to  be  united  against 
his  house,  his  children  and  their  mother  would,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  be  left  with  many  enemies.'  Having  pondered  these 
things  in  his  mind,  the  duke,  without  asking  advice  from  his 
council,  called  a  seci'etary,  to  whom,  on  entering  his  chamber, 
he  gave  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  said,  "  Write  down  what 
I  shall  dictate."  The  secretary  having  made  himself  ready, 
the  duke  repeated  every  word  that  he  was  to  write,  and  in- 
dited a  letter  in  the  most  friendly  terms  to  Clisson,  desiring 
him  to  dense  some  means  for  them  to  meet,  when  every  thing 
should  be  settled  most  amicably.  The  letter  was  folded  up  in 
the  presence  alone  of  the  duke  and  his  secretary,  and  the  duke 
having  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet,  called  his  most  trusty 
valet  iato  the  apartment,  saying,  "  Hasten  to  castle  Joscelin, 
and  say  boldly  that  I  have  sent  thee  to  speak  to  my  cousin 
sir  OUver,  the  lord  of  Chsson.  Thou  wilt  be  introduced  to 
him.  Salute  him  from  me.  If  he  return  the  salute,  give 
him  this  letter,  and  bring  me  back  his  answer,  but  on  thy  hfe 
tell  no  man.''  On  the  arrival  of  the  valet  at  castle  Joscelin, 
the  lord  de  Clisson  examined  the  private  signet  of  the  duke, 
which  he  knew  well,  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it  two  or 
three  times  over,  and  was  much  astonished  at  the  friendly 
and  affectionate  terms  in  which  it  was  compounded.  After 
*  Froissart.  *  Ibid. 
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musing  some  time,  he  told  the  valet  he  would  consider  his 
answer^,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  an  apartment  by 
himself.  The  attendants  of  the  lord  of  Clisson  were  amazed 
at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  for  never  before  had  any  one 
come  from  the  duke  of  Bretagne  without  being  immured  in 
the  deepest  dungeon.' 

Chsson  wrote,  in  return,  that  if  the  duke  wii^hed  to  see  him, 
he  must  send  his  son  as  a  pledge,  who  woidd  be  taken  the 
greatest  care  of  till  his  return.  This  letter  was  sealed  and 
given  to  the  valet,  who  hastened  back  to  the  duke  at  Vannes. 
On  receiving  the  letter  from  the  lord  of  Clisson,  he  paused 
after  reading  it,  then  exclaimed, — "  I  will  do  it ;  for  since  I 
mean  to  treat  amicably  with  him,  every  cause  of  distrust  must 
be  removed."  He  then  said  to  the  viscount  Rohan,  "  Viscount, 
you  and  the  lord  de  Monboucher  shall  carry  my  little  son  to 
the  chateau  Joacelin,  and  bring  back  with  you  the  lord  de 
Clisson,  for  I  am  determined  to  make  up  our  quarrel."  Some 
days,  however,  elapsed  before  the  duchess  could  resolve  to  part 
with  her  boy.  At  length  her  earnest  desire  of  composing  tiie 
strife  overcame  her  maternal  fears,  and  she  permitted  her 
kinsman,  Rohan,  to  conduct  the  princely  child  to  castle 
Joscehn.  When  Clisson  saw  the  boy,  and  perceived  the  con- 
fidence the  duke  had  placed  in  him,  he  was  much  affected. 
The  result  was,  that  he  and  the  duke's  envoy  set  out  together 
from  castle  Joscehn,  carrying  the  boy  vrith  them,  for  sir  Oliver 
said,  "  He  would  give  him  back  to  his  parents,  as  henceforth 
he  should  never  distrust  the  duke,  after  the  trial  he  had  made 
of  him."  Such  generosity  was  shown  on  both  sides,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  a  firm  peace  was  the  consequence.  Sir  Oliver 
dismounted  at  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  the  place  where 
the  interview  was  appointed  to  take  place.  When  the  duke 
of  Bretagne  found  that  sir  Oliver  had  brought  back  his  son, 
he  was  highly  dehghted  with  his  generosity  and  courtesy,  and 
hastening  to  the  convent,  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber  with 
sir  Oliver.  Here  they  conversed  some  time ;  then  they  went 
privately  down  the  garden,  and  entered  a  small  boat  that  con- 
veyed them   to  an   empty  ship  anchored  in  the  river,  and, 

'  Froissart. 
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when  at  a  distance  from  their  people,  they  conferred  for  a  long 
time.  Their  friends  thought  all  the  time  they  were  convers- 
ing in  the  convent  chamber.  When  they  had  arranged  all 
matters  thus  secretly,  they  called  their  boatman,  who  rowed 
them  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  which  they  entered 
by  a  private  door  tlu-ough  the  garden  and  cloisters,  the  duke 
holding  sir  Ohver  by  the  hand  all  the  time.  All  who  saw 
them  thus  were  well  pleased ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  Bretagne 
was  made  very  happy  when  this  peace  was  made  public ;  but, 
owing  to  the  extreme  precautions  of  the  duke,  no  one  knew 
what  passed  during  the  conference  on  the  river. 

Such  is  the  very  interesting  account  given  by  Froissart  of 
the  reconciliation  of  these  two  deadly  enemies.     The  Breton 
chroniclers  attribute  the  pacification  wholly  to  the  influence  of 
Joanna,  an  application  having  been  made  to  her  by  viscount 
Rohan,  the  husband  of  her  aunt,  praying  her  good  offices  in 
mediating  a  peace  between  her  lord  and  the  rebel  peers  of 
Bretagne.     In  comphance  with  this  request,  she  prevailed  on 
the  duke  to  raise  the  siege  of  Joscelin,  and  to  make  those 
concessions  to  Chsson  which  produced  the  happy  result  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war.'     Clisson  agreed  to  pay  ten 
thousand  francs  of  gold  to  the  dulce,  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Breton  barons,  associated  the  duchess  of  Bretagne  in  the 
solemn  oaths  of  homage,  which  they  renewed  to  their  sovereign 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1393,  at  Nantes.*     In  the  same 
year  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  by   Joanna's  futm-e 
husband,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Derby,  to  her  niece, 
the  young  princess  of  Navarre,  but  the  negotiation  came 
to  nothing.^ 

The  following  }  ear,  Marie  of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  eldest 
daughter,  was  contracted  to  the  eldest  son  of  this  prince,  after- 
wards Henrj  V.  The  duke  of  Bretagne  engaged  to  give 
Marie  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  gold  for 
her  portion.  "  The  castle  of  Brest,  though  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  the  Enghsli,  was,  at  the  especial  desire  of 
the  duchess  Joanna,  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  the 


*  Le  Baud,  Chron.  de  BrioLcnse. 

^  Rymer's  Foedera. 
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nuptials,  and  the  residence  of  the  youthful  pair;  but  after 
the  cession  of  this  unportant  town  had  been  guaranteed  by 
Richard  II.,  the  king  of  France  contrived  to  break  the  mar- 
riage, by  inducing  the  heir  of  Alen9on  to  oflFer  to  marry  the 
princess  with  a  smaller  dower  than  the  heir  of  Lancaster  was 
to  have  received  mth  her."'  Marie  was  espoused  to  John  of 
A]eii9on,  June  26th,  1396,  and  a  peculiai*  animosity  always 
subsisted  between  her  husband  and  the  defrauded  Henry  of 
Monmouth.  The  heir  of  Bretagne  was  married  to  Joanna 
of  France  the  same  year.  The  espousals  were  solemnized  at 
the  hotel  de  St.  Pol  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  the  queen  of  Sicily, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and  the  dukes  of  Berri 
and  Burgimdy. 

The  duke  of  Bretagne  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  in 
1398  to  induce  king  Richard  to  restore  to  him  the  earldom 
of  Richmond,  which  had  been  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  his 
first  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  and  after  her  death  to  Jane  of 
Bretagne,  the  sister  of  the  duke,  who  was  married  to  Raoul 
Basset,  an  Enghsh  knight.  RichaM  restored  the  earldom  to 
the  duke,  and  gave  liim  an  acquittance  of  all  his  debts  to  him; 
and  the  duke  did  the  same  by  him  at  Windsor,  23rd  of  April, 
1398.  "  It  was  time,"  says  Dom  Morice,  with  some  naivete, 
"  that  these  princes  should  settle  their  accounts  together,  for 
the  one  was  on  the  point  of  deposition,  the  other  of  death." 
It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Joanna  first  became  acquainted 
with  her  second  husband,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  during  the 
period  of  his  banishment  from  his  native  land.  Henry  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  accomphshed  warriors  and  statesmen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  but  remarkable  for  his  fine  per- 
son and  graceful  manners.     He  was  a  widower^  at  that  time, 

^  Actes  de  Breta^e. 
*  His  deceased  wife  was  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  hereditary  constable  of  England.  She  was  great-grand-daughter  to 
Edward  I.  and  Eleanora  of  Castile,  and  the  richest  heiress  in  England,  excepting 
her  sister,  who  was  married  to  Henry's  uncle,  Gloucester.  She  had  possessions 
to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  nobles  per  annum,  arising  from  fcveral  earldoms 
and  baronies.  She  was  devoted  to  a  conventual  life  by  her  interested  brother-in- 
lav,  ulio  had  her  in  wardship,  but  evaded  that  destiny  by  marrying  Honry  of 
Lui.  .idter,  who,  by  the  contrivance  of  her  aunt,  carried  her  off  from  Fleshy,  and 
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and  the  "nnc'lctive  jealousy  of  his  cousin,  Richard  II.  of  Eng. 
land,  had  exerted  itHeif  successfully  to  break  the  matrimonial 
engageraerts  into  which  he  \\?s  about  to  enter  with  the  lady 
Marie  of  i-erri,  the  daughter  *of  Charles  VI/s  uncle.  This 
princess  was  cousin-german  to  Joani»;i,  fcod  in  all  probabihty 
beloved  by  Henry,  if  we  may  form  coi;  elusions  from  the 
peculiar  bitterness  wiib  '.Inch  he  ever  recurred  to  Richard's 
arbitrary  interference  f     the  prevention  of  this  marriage. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  though  he  entertained  a  personal 
friendship  for  Henry,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ill-treated  man, 
had  requested  him  to  withdraw  from  his  court,  as  his  residence 
there  was  displeasing  to  king  Richard.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, wilUng  to  please  Richard,  would  not  allow  Henry  t< 
pass  through  his  dominions,  and  attempted  io  have  hiin  anestea 
on  his  road  to  Boulogne.'  Henry  took  reiu^e  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Breta,;T>c,  but,  aware  of  the  close  thiaily  cou^iexion 
of  the  duke  ?('ith  Richard  II.,  he  rested  at  Blois,  and  sent 
one  of  his  knigb's  to  Vannes  t(.'  ascoiiain  whutner  Johu  the 
Vahant  was  di.<;  oso.i  to  receive  him  at  his  court.  John  wa.*; 
piqued  at  the  mistTust  in'p'.  d  by  Henry's  caution;  for,  says 
Froissart,  "  he  was  much  aUjic!;?  <  to  l;u;i,  having  always 
loved  the  duke  of  I.ur.oiist-er,  hi-  'Vttlier,  better  than  the  other 
sons  of  Edward  111.  '  >Vhy/  sdid  he  to  the  knight,  *  has 
our  nephew  stOj>ped  on  the  road  ?  It  is  foolish ;  for  there  is 
no  knight  whom  I  would  so  gladly  see  in  Bretagne  as  my  fair 
nephew  the  eaii  of  D<n  by.  Let  him  come  and  find  a  hearty 
welcom'  .'  "  ^  When  the  earl  of  Derby  received  this  message, 
he  immediately  get  forivat  d  for  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Bretagne.  Tlie  duke'  met  the  turl  at  Nantes,  and  received 
him  and  his  t.  >npany  with  great  joy.    It  was  on  this  occasion 

married  her,  lS8i.  She  died  in  the  bloom  of  life  in  1394,  leaving  six  infants ; 
namely,  the  renownwl  Henry  V.,  Tliomas  dnk^  of  Clarenco,  John  duke  of  Bedfo'-d, 
regent  of  France,  aiid  Himiplirey  duke  of  Gloucestor,  jirotectwr  of  England, 
Blanche'  man  '<.'d  to  the  count  Palatine,  and  Philippa  to  Eric  king  of  Denmark, 
the  unvwjrtliy  heir  of  Margaret  \Valdemar.  It  was  from  Mary  JBohun  that 
Henry  derived  nis  title  of  duke  of  Hereford.  Though  her  decease  happened  so 
many  yau^  before  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity,  he  caused  masses  to  be  said 
for  the  repose  of  lir  »oul,  under  the  title  of  queen  Mary,  by  the  monks  of  Sioii- 
abbey,  which  he  founded  aiter  he  came  to  the  throne  of  England. 
'  Miclielet'tf  History  of  France,  vol.  iv.  p  20. 
*  Froissart.  '  Ibid. 
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that  Henry  first  saw,  and,  if  the  chronicles  of  Bretagne  may 
be  relied  on,  conceived  that  esteem  for  the  duchess  Joanna, 
which  afterwards  induced  hipi  to  become  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  We  find  he  was  accustomed  to  call  the  dulce  of  Bre- 
tagne "  his  good  uncle  /'  in  memory  of  his  first  marriage 
with  Mary  of  England;'  and  it  rs  very  probable  that,  m 
accordance  with  the  manners  of  those  times,  he  addressed  the 
duchess  Joanna,  per  courtesy,  by  the  title  of  aunt.  The 
oiilibiHhjp  of  Canterbury  accompanied  Henry  to  the  court  of 
Hrewigne  invogniio,  having  just  arrived  from  England  with  an 
in^ii 'v'  .on  to  him  fVom  the  Londoners  and  some  of  the  nobles 
•vttHchcr'.  to  Ms  oi./i  ,  ui'^ing  him  to  invade  England,  for  the 
ostensible  purpo.iii  jf  claiming  his  inheritance,  the  duchy  of 
L?  icaster.  Henry  asked  the  duke  of  Bretagne's  advice. 
"  Fair  nephew,"  replied  the  duke,  "the  straightest  road  is  the 
surcii.:  and  host  I  v  ould  have  you  trust  the  Londoners.  They 
art;  powerful,  mid  wiU  compel  king  Richard,  who,  I  under- 
stand, iia  '  reated  you  unjustly,  to  do  as  they  please.  I  will 
assisi  you  with  vessels,  men-at-arms,  and  cross-bows.  You 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  England  in  my  ships,  and 
my  people  shall  defend  you  from  any  perils  you  may  encounter 
on  the  voyage."  * 

Whether  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  indebted  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  duchess  Joaima  for  this  favourable  reply  from 
the  duke,  history  has  not  recorded.  But  as  John  the  Valiant 
liad  hitherto  been  the  fast  friend,  and,  as  far  as  his  disaffected 
nobles  would  permit,  the  faithful  ally  of  his  royal  brother-in- 
law,  Richard  II.,  and  now  that  his  suzerain,  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  amity  with  that 
prince,  and  the  young  heir  of  Bretagne  was  espoused  to  the 
sister  of  his  queen,  it  must  have  been  some  very  powerful 
influence,  scarcely  less  indeed  than  the  eloquence  of  a  bosom 
counsellor,  that  could  have  induced  him  to  furnish  Richard's 
mortal  foe  with  the  means  of  invading  England.  The  pur- 
voyanses  of  "  aspiring  Lancaster  "  were,  however,  prepared  at 
Vannes,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne  came  thither  with  his 
guest  when  all  things  were  ready  for  iiis  departure.^  Henry 
'  Froissart.  ^  Ibid.  ^  xiM. 
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was  conveyed  by  three  of  the  duke's  vessels  of  war,  freighted 
with  men-at-arms  and  cross-bows.  This  royal  adventurer,  the 
banished  Lancaster,  was  the  first  person  who  gave  to  the 
myosotis  arvensis,  or  *  forget-me-not,'  its  emblematic  and  poetic 
meaning,  by  uniting  it,  at  the  period  of  his  exile,  on  his  collar  of 
SS,  with  the  initial  letter  of  his  mot,  or  watchword,  Souveigne- 
vous  de  moy;"^  thus  rendering  it  the  sjonbol  of  remembrance, 
and,  like  the  subsequent  fatal  roses  of  York,  Lancaster,  and 
Stuart,  the  lily  of  Bom-bon,  and  the  violet  of  Napoleon,  an 
historical  flower.  Poets  and  lovers  have  adopted  the  senti- 
ment  which  makes  the  blue  myosotis  plead  the  cause  of  the 
absent  by  the  eloquence  of  its  popular  name,  *  forget-me-not;' 
but  few  indeed  of  those  who,  at  parting,  exchange  this  simple 
touching  appeal  to  memory  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  was 
first  used  as  such  by  a  royal  Plantagenet  prince,  who  was, 
perhaps,  indebted  to  the  agency  of  this  mystic  blossom  for  the 
crown  of  England.^  We  know  not  if  Henry  of  Lancaster 
presented  a  myosotis  to  the  duchess  of  Bretagne  at  his  de- 
parture from  the  court  of  Vannes,  but  he  afforded  a  convincing 
proof  that  his  fair  hostess  was  not  forgotten  by  him,  when  a 
proper  season  arrived  for  claiming  her  remembrance. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne  to  the 
futui'e  husband  of  his  consort,  was  not  the  last  important 
action  of  his  life.  He  was  at  that  time  in  declining  health, 
and  had  once  more  involved  himself  in  disputes  with  Clisson 
and  his  party.  Clisson's  daughter  Margaret,  countess  de 
Penthievres,  being  a  woman  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  spirit, 
was  perpetually  urging  her  husband  and  father  to  set  up  the 
rival  title  of  the  house  of  Blois  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and 
is  accused  by  Alain  Bouchard,  and  other  of  the  Breton  chro- 
niclers, of  having  hastened  the  death  of  John  the  Valiant  by 
poison  or  sorcerj'.  The  duke  was  carefully  attended  by  Joanna 
in  his  dying  illness.     By  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 

•  Willemeiit's  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  42.  Aiistis'  Order  of  the  Garter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  117. 

'  There  is  the  following  entry  in  tlie  wardrobe  Computns  of  Henry  earl  of 
Derby:  "Propondere  unius  collarii  facti  ciun esses SSde^on'i«.»rfciS'ovieg'»e-t)o« 
de  moy,  pendere  et  amoill,"  weighing  eight  ounces.  Computus  Gardrobi  Hen. 
de  Lancaster,  Com.  Derby,  de  u°  20,  Ric.  II. — Retrospective  Review,  p.  507.    • 
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ment,  which  he  had  made  diu-ing  his  late  visit  to  England, 

he  confirms  "  her  dower  and  all  his  former  gifts  to  his  beloved 

companion,  the  duchess  Joanna,"'  whom,  with  his  eldest  son, 

John  count    de  Montfoi-t,   the  bishop   of  Nantes,   and  his 

cousin  the  lord  Montauban,  he  nominates  his  executors.    The 

document  concludes  with  these  words  — 

"  In  the  absence  of  others,  and  in  the  presence  of  our  said  companion  the 
duchess,  this  codicil  is  signed  26th  day  of  October,  1399.  Dictated  by  our  said 
lord  the  duke  from  his  sick  bed,  and  given  under  his  seal  in  the  castle  tower,  near 
Nantes,  about  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  presence  of  the  duchess,  Giles,  a  knight, 
muster  Robert  Brochorol,  and  Joanna  Chcsnel,  wife  of  Guidones  de  Rupeforte. 
Written  by  J.  de  Ripa,  notary,  at  the  castle  of  Nantes."' 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1399,  the  duke  breathed  liis  last; 
and  Joanna,  having  been  appointed  by  him  as  regent  for  their 
eldest  son,  the  young  duke,  with  the  entire  care  of  his  person, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  his  name.'  Her  first 
public  act,  after  the  funeral  of  her  deceased  lord  had  been 
solemnized  in  the  cathedral-church  of  ^7antes,  was  a  public 
reconciliation  with  sir  Ohver  Clisson,  with  his  son-in-law, 
count  de  Penthievres,  and  the  rest  of  the  disaffected  nobles 
M'ho  had  been  at  open  variance  witli  her  deceased  lord.^  She 
employed  the  prelates,  and  some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the 
nobles  of  Bretagne,  to  mediate  tliis  pacification;  and  after 
many  journeys  and  much  negotiation,  concessions  were  made 
on  both  sides,  and  Clisson,  with  the  rest  of  the  malcontents, 
swore  to  obey  the  widowed  duchess  during  the  minority  of 
their  young  duke,  her  son.  This  treaty  was  signed  and  sealed 
at  the  castle  of  Blein,  January  1,  1400/  Clisson's  power  in 
the  duchy  was  so  great,  owing  to  his  vast  possessions  there, 
his  great  popularity,  and  liis  influence  as  constable  of  France, 
that  he  might  have  been  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  the 
youHiT  duke,  if  the  duchess-regent  had  not  succeeded  in  con- 
ciliatmg  him.' 

'  In  the  year  1395,  a  very  rich  addition  to  the  dower  of  Joanna  was  assigned 
by  the  didce,  her  husband. — Cliron.  de  Bretagne,  Dom  Morice. 

'  Preuves  Historiques.  ^  Actes  de  Breti^e. 

*  Chron.  de  Bretagne.     Preuves  Hist.  '  Actes  de  Bretagne. 

*  Alain  Bouchard  gives  a  very  interesting  ac(«unt  of  Clisson's  conduct,  when 

tempted  by  his  daughter  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  the  rival  claimant  of  the  duchy, 

to  destroy  the  infant  family  of  the  late  duke,  when  the  death  of  that  prince  had 

leil  theiv  destinies  iu  a  great  measure  in  his  liands.     Marguerite,  having  hoard 
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When  Joanna  had  exercised  the  sovereign  authority  as 
regent  for  her  son  a  year  and  a  half,  the  young  duke,  accom- 
panied by  her,  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rennes,  Mar.  22, 
1401,  and  took  the  oaths  in  the  presence  of  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  having  entered  his  twelfth  year.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dukes 
his  predecessors,  passed  the  night  in  prayer  before  the  great 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  morrow,  havinqr  heard  mass,  he 
was  knighted  by  Chsson,  and  then  '  ..  .\  .Ighthood  on 
his  younger  brothers,  Arthur  and  .  lui '*»  ;tfi'jr  which  he  was 
invested  with  the  ducal  habit,  circlet,  and  sword  by  his  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  and  carried  in  procession  tiirough  the  city. 
After  his  inauguration,  the  young  duke  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  attended  by  his  noble?  returned  to  the  castle  of  ^r^.:  ^o, 
where  a  royal  banquet  had  been  prepared  uinler  the  auspices 
of  the  duchess-regent.* 

Joanna  put  her  son  J  i  possession  of  the  duchy  at  so  tender 
an  age,  as  a  prehminui',  to  her  union  with  the  new  king  of 
England,  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The  visit  of  that  prince  to 
the  court  of  Vannes  in  the  year  1399,  had  made  an  indehble 
impression  on  the  heart  of  Joanna,  and  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  John  the  Vahant,  t^he  determined  to  become  his 
wife.  Although  the  learned  historian  of  France,  M.  Michelet, 
affirms  that  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  oi  Bretagne, 
the  fair  widow  declared  she  would  marry  Henry,  it  is  certain 
that  she  not  only  acted  with  punctilious  respect  to  the  memory 
of  hor  defunct  lord,  by  allowing  tlic  discreet  period  of  upwards 

that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  uncle  of  the  duchess  Joar.na  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  was  likely  to  have  the  guardianship  of  the  duchy  and  of  the  persons  of 
the  princely  minors,  flew  to  the  apartment  of  her  father,  exclaiming  in  gi'at 
agitation, — "  My  lord,  my  father !  it  now  de|)en(lx  on  you  if  ever  my  huHl)uiid 
recover  his  inheritance!  We  have  such  bv  t  itlful  chil  Iren,  I  1>  s<?ech  you  *o 
assist  us  for  their  sakes." — "What  is  it  you  ^  luld  liuve  mc  do  said  CiisN  n. 
"Can  you  not  slay  the  children  of  the  false  duke,  before  the  dukt-  of  Hurguiuiy 
can  come  to  Bretagne  ?"  replied  she.  "  Ah,  cruel  and  nerverse  woman !"  exclainicil 
her  father,  with  a  hurst  of  virtuous  liidignat"  •  j  'if  thou  livest  longer,  thou 
wilt  be  the  cause  of  involving  thy  children  in  ini  ny  and  rnin."  ;\.ul  drawing 
his  sword,  in  the  fi^^t  transports  of  his  wruth  he  would  have  wlain  her  <,i.  tlie 
spot,  if  she  had  not  tied  precipitately  from  his  presence.  "  She  t)' '  .ol  wholly 
escape  punishment,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  for  in  her  frighi  he  fcii.  and  htvh 
hi»r  thigh-bone,  of  which  she  was  lame  for  the  rest  of  her  li''. 
'  Akin  Bouchard.     Duiu  Morlce. 
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of  two  years  to  elapse  before  she  took  any  steps  for  exchanging 
her  widow's  veil  for  the  queenly  diadem  of  England,  but  she 
kept  her  intentions  in  favour  of  Henry  a  profound  secret  U 
she  could  cajole  the  pope  of  Avipion,  to  whose  commm  «n 
she  belonged,  into  giving  her  a  general  dispensation  to  marry 
anv  one  she  pleased  within  the  fourth  degree  of  consangiunity, 
without  naming  the  person;'  for  besides  the  great  political 
obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  her  union  with  Henrj, 
tiicv  were  members  of  rival  churches, — Henry,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Wickliffite  principles,  having  now  attuched  himself 
to  the  party  of  Boniface,  the  pope  of  Rome^  who  was  called 
the  anti-pope  by  those  who  denied  his  authority.  Joanna's 
ngeiits  negotiated  this  difficult  arrangement  so  adroitly,  that 
the  bull  was  executed  according  to  her  desire,  March  20, 1402, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  by  the  ortho- 
dox court  of  Avignon  that  the  schismatic  king  of  England  was 
the  mysterious  person  witliin  the  forbidden  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, whom  Benedict  had  so  obligingly  grantr  the 
duchess-dowager  of  Bretagne  liberty  to  espouse.' 

When  Joanna  had  tliuf  outwitted  her  pope,  she  despatched 
a  trusty  squire  of  her  household,  named  Antoine  Riczi,  to 
conclude  her  treaty  of  marriage  with  king  Henry.  After 
the  articles  of  this  matrimonial  aUiance  were  signed,  Joanna 
and  her  "oyiJ  bridegroom  were  espoused,  by  procuration,  at 
the  palace  of  Elthain,  on  t  ^  third  da>  of  April,  1402,  Antoine 
Riczi  acting  as  the  proxy  ».  the  bride."  What  motive  could 
have  induced  the  lovely  widow  '>f  John  the  Valiant  of  Bretagne 
to  choose  a  male  representative  on  tliis  interesting  occasion,  it 
is  dilficult  to  surmise;  but  it  is  cor  n  that  Henry  plighted 
I  his  nuptial  troth^  to  the  said  Antoi  i'  Ric/i,  and  placed  the 
bridal  ring  on  his  finger  as  the  representative  of  his  absent 
bride.'  This  act  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king's  half- 
Ibrothers  the  Beaufort  princes,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  lord 
[chamberlain  of  England,  and  other  officers  of  state."     Riczi 
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Preuves  Hist,  de  Bretagne.  ^  Dom  Morice. 

'  Dora  Morict;,  ( 'liron.  de  Bretagne. 

*  Acts  of  tlio  I'rivy  Cnuncil,  by  sir  Harris  I"*  joias. 
"  Lobuiuau,  Hist,  de  Bretagne. 
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had  previously  produced  a  letter  from   the  ducli  jss  Joanna, 
empowering  him   to  contract   matrimony   with  the  king  of 
England  in  lier  name,  on  which  the  trusty  squire,  having  re- 
ceived  king  Henry's  plight,  ])ronounced  that  of  Joanna  in 
these  words  : — "  1,  Antoino  lliczi,  in  the  name  of  my  wor- 
jshipfui  lady,  dame  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Charles  lately  king 
of  Navarre,  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and  countess  of  liichraond, 
take  you,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  king  of  England  and  lord  of 
Ireland,   to   my  husband,   and   thereto   I,   Antoine,    in    the 
spirit  of  my  said  lady,  plight  you  my  troth."'     No  soontT 
was  this  ceremony  concluded,  than  the  rigid  canonists  repre- 
sented  to  Joanna  that  she  would  commit  a  deadly  sin  hy 
completing  her  marriage  with  a  prince  attached  to  the  com- 
munion  of  pope   Boniface.     The  case,  however,  not  beinp 
without  precedent,  the  com^  of  Avignon  quieted  the  conscience 
of  the  duchess,  under  Jie  idea  that  great  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  her  forming  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  England, 
whose  religious  principles  had  liitherto  been  any  thing  but 
stable."     She  obtained  permission,  therefore,  to  live  with  the 
schismatic  Cathohcs,  and  even  outwardly  to  conform  to  thein 
by  receiving  the  sacraments  from  their  hands,  provided  that 
she  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  party  of  Benedict  XIII.^ 
The  prospect  of  a  marriage  between  Joanna  and  the  new 
king  of  England,  Henry  of  Tiaucaster,  was  contemplated  with 
great  uneasiness  by  the  court  of  France.     Henry  was  the 
brother  of  the  queens  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  and,  in  addition 
to  these  powerfiil  family  connexions,  he  would  become  no  lesi 
closely  aUied  with  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  and  Bretagiie, 
and  thus  enjoy  every  facility  of  invading  France,  if  he  felt 
disposed  to  renew  the  pretensions  of  his  renowned  grandsire, , 
Edward  III.,  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  realm.     The  royal 
dukes,  Joanna's  uncles,  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  dissuade  her  from  a  marriage  so  full  of  peril  to 
France,  but  in  vain.     At  length,  her  intention  of  taking  the 
young  duke,  her  son,  and  the  rest  of  her  children  with  her  to 
England,  and  placing  tiiem  under  the  tutelage  of  her  second  f 
husband  transpiring,   the  duke  of  Burgundy  considered  it  I 


MS.  Chron.  of  Nantes. 


*  Dom  Morice. 
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necessary  to  undertake  a  journey  to  her  court,  to  try  the 
cffc'  t  of  his  personal  eloquence  in  turning  her  from  this  rash 
desl'^it.  He  arrived  at  Nantes  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and 
o  luinounce  his  advent  to  the  duchess  Joanna,  who  wel- 


8C1 


conied  him  in  proper  form,  invited  liim  to  dinner,  and  regaled 
him  3umi)tuously.     The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  perfectly 
understood  the  character  of  his  niece,  had  prepared  a  treat  of 
a  more  important  kind  for  her,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
banquet,  presented  her  with  a  rich  crown  and  a  sceptre  of 
crystal,  and  another  of  gold,   ornamented  with  pearls   and 
precious  stones.     He  gave  the  young  duke,  her  son,  a  buckle 
of  f^old  adorned  with  rubies  and  pearls,  a  beautiful  diamond, 
and  a  number  of  silver  vessels.    To  his  little  brothers,  Arthur 
earl  of  Richmond  and  coimt  Jules  of  Bretagne,  he  presented 
each  a  collar  of  gold  enriched  with  rubies  and  pearls.     He 
gave  the  countess  of  Ilohan,  Joanna's  aunt,  a  splendid  diamond, 
and  a  buckle  to  each  of  her  ladies  and  damsels  who  were 
present.     The  lords  in  waiting  and  officers  of  the  duchess's 
household  were  not  forgotten  in  this  magnificent  distribution 
of  largesses,  in  which  the  duke  expended  an  immense  sum. 
These  discreet  gifts  entirely  gained  the  heart  of  the  duchess, 
of  the   princes   her  children,  her  lords    and  officers,   but, 
above  all,  of  that  most  influential  coterie,  the  ladies  of  her 
court  and  bedchamber.     They  were  sure  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  be  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  defend  the 
rights  and  protect  the  person  of  their  young  duke,  and  to 
diffuse  happiness  and  prosperity  among  his  subjects,  and  they 
besought   him   to   undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  royal 
minors  and  their  patrimony. 

To  turn  Joanna  from  her  intended  marriage  with  the  king 
of  England,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  found  to  be  a  thing  im- 
possible ;  but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  her  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  her  sons  to  leave  them  under 
his  guardianship,  and  the  protection  of  their  natural  sovereign 
the  king  of  France,  than  to  risk  alienating  the  affections  of 
the  Bretons  by  taking  them  to  England.  He  reminded  her 
that  he  was  her  uncle,  and  one  of  the  nearest  relations  her 
childieu  had,  and  also  that  he  was  the  Mend  and  kinsman  of 
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their  father,  the  late  duke;  finally,  he  swore  on  the  holy 
Evangelists  to  maintain  their  cause,  and  to  preserve  the  laws, 
hberties,  and  privileges  of  the  Bretons  inviolate.  The  duchess 
was  then  persuaded  to  sign  a  deed,  investing  him  with  this 
important  charge.  When  Joanna  had  resigned  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  children  to  th3  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  departed 
from  Nantes  for  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1402,  after  a 
stay  of  two  months,  taking  with  him  the  yoimg  duke  and  his 
two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Jules.  The  duke  was  only  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  the  younger  princes  so  small,  that  they 
could  scarcely  guide  the  horse  on  which  they  were  mounted, 
one  behind  the  other.  They  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  Paris,  where  the  young  duke  of  Bretagne  per- 
formed liis  homage  to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  Joanna  had 
another  son  named  Richard,  an  infant,  who  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Breton  chronicles  as  forming  one  of  this  party.' 

One  of  Joanna's  last  actions  as  duchess  of  Bretagne  was 
to  secure  to  her  aunt,  Jane  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  the  viscomit 
Kohan,  a  pension  of  1000/.  per  year,  out  of  the  rents  of  her 
dower-city  and  county  of  Nantes.  This  deed,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Foedera,  affords  an  interesting  testimony  of  Joanna's 
affection  for  her  deceased  lord,  as  it  states  that  the  annuity  is 
granted,  not  only  in  consideration  of  the  nearness  of  kindred 
and  friendship  that  is  between  her  and  her  aunt,  "  but  also," 
continues  the  august  donor,  "in  remuneration  of  the  good 
pains  and  diligence  she  used  to  procure  our  marriage  with  our 
very  dear  and  beloved  lord,  (whom  God  assoile  !)  Of  which 
marriage  it  has  pleased  our  Lord  and  Saviour  that  we  should 
continue  a  noble  line,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  country  of 
Bretagne,  in  our  verv  dear  and  beloved  son  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  our  other  children,  sons  and  daughters.  And  for 
this  it  was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  said  very  dear  and 
beloved  lord,  if  he  had  had  a  longer  Hfe,  to  have  bestowed 
many  gifts  and  benefits  on  our  said  aunt,  to  aid  her  in  her 
Sustenance  and  provision.'' " 

*  Actes  de  Bretagne.     Chron.  Briocense.     Dom  Moriai. 
^  .loaxma's  grant  was  confirmed  by  her  betrothed  husband,  Henry  IV.  of 
England,  to  her  aunt,  imder  his  great  seal  at  Westminster,  March  Ist,  1402. — 
Byiuer's  Foedera. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Joanna  assumes  the  title  of  queen — Writes  to  Henry  IV. — Embai-ks  for  England 
— Her  infants — Perils  at  sea — Lands  at  Falinoutli — Married  at  Winchester — 
Nuptial  feast — Honours  paid  to  her  by  the  Londoners — Historical  picture  of 
her  coronation — Tournament — King  Henry's  grants  to  Joanna — Arrival  of  her 
son  Arthur — Joanna's  foreign  household — Her  Breton  servants  dismissed — 
Marnage  of  her  two  daughters — Peril  from  pirates — Unpopularity  of  Joanna 
— She  mediates  jieace  with  IJretagne — Additions  to  her  dower — Her  monument 
to  her  first  husband— Queen's  lead-mines —  Sickness  and  death  of  king  Henry 
— His  will — Widowhood  of  Joanna — Her  political  influence^ — Captm'c  of  her 
son  Arthur  at  Agincourt — She  returns  public  thanks  for  the  victory — Joanna 
;i  lady  of  the  Garter— Her  merchant — Her  presents  to  her  son's  wife — Joanna 
is  arrested  at  Havering-Bower — Accused  of  sorcery — Goods  and  dower  con- 
fiscated— Imprisoned  at  Leeds-castle — Removed  to  Pevensey — Remonstrance 
rf  her  son — Her  doleful  captivity — Henry  V.'s  death -bed  remorse — Restoration 
to  her  rank  and  possessions — Her  death — Her  cliildren — Obsequies — Her 
tomb — Mysterious  reports — Exliumation  of  the  bodies  of  Henry  IV.  and  Joaima. 

Joanna  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  England  some  months 
before  her  departure  from  Bretagne/  and  she  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  all  contemporary  documents.  She  appears  to  have 
exerted  a  sort  of  matrimonial  influence  with  her  royal  bride- 
groom soon  after  the  ceremonial  of  their  espousals  had  been 
performed  by  proxy;  for  we  find  that  she  wrote  to  Henry  in 
behalf  of  one  of  her  countrymen,  the  master  of  a  Navarrese 
wine-ship,  who  had  been  plundered  of  liis  cargo,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  by  William  Prince,  a  captam  in  the  earl  of 
Arundel's  fleet.  Her  mtercession  proved  effectual ;  for  king 
Henry,  as  he  expressly  states,  "  at  the  request  of  his  deai'est 
consort,  enjoins  his  admiral,  Thomas  Rampstone,  to  sec  that 
*  Dom  Morice.     Eymer's  Foedera,  vol.  viii. 
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proper  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  master  of  the  wme-ship  by 
the  said  William  Prince."'  Previous  to  her  departure  from 
Bretague,  Joanna  sold  the  government  of  her  castle  of  Nantes 
to  Clisson  for  twelve  thousand  crowns;  and  having  only 
tarried  to  complete  this  arrangement,  she,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1403,  proceeded  to  Camaret  with  her  two  infant 
daughters,  Blanche  and  Marguerite,  their  nurses,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of  Breton  and  Navarrese  attendants.'^ 

The  EngHsh  fleet,  with  the  two  half-brothers  of  her  affianced 
bridegroom,  (the  earl  of  Somerset  and  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,)  and  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  England,^  had  been  waiting  at  that  port  a 
considerable  time.  Joanna,  with  her  daughters  and  her 
retinue,  embarked  at  Camaret,  January  13th,  in  a  vessel  of 
war  commanded  by  the  young  earl  of  Arundel.''  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  the  same  day  with  a  favourable  wind,  but  encoun- 
tered  a  dreadful  tempest  at  sea,  by  which  the  vessels  were 
much  damaged.  After  tossing  five  days  and  five  nights  on 
the  wintry  waves,  Joaima  and  her  children  were  driven  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  instead  of  laudhig  at  Southampton, 
their  original  destination,  they  disembarked  at  Falmouth. 
From  thence  the  illustrious  travellers  proceeded  to  Winchester, 
where  king  Henry  was  in  waiting  with  his  lords  to  receive 
his  long-expected  bride.  The  nuptials  between  Joanna  and 
Henry  were  pubUcly  solemnized,  February  7th,  1403,  in  that 
ancient  royal  city,  in  the  church  of  St.  Swithuu,  with  great 
pomp.*  The  bridal  feast  was  very  costly,  having  two  courses 
of  fish ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  panthers  crowned  were 
introduced  for  what  was,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  times, 
called  a  sottiltie,  or  banquet-ornament  of  confectionary.  Eagles 
crowned  formed  the  sottiltie  at  the  end  of  the  third  course.'' 

^  Rymcr's  Foedcra.  *  Dnm  Morice.  '  Rymer's  Fa'dcra. 

*  He  wad  the  son  of  the  brave  Richard  Fitzalan,  lord  admiral  of  England,  who 
was  iK'headcd  by  Richard  II,  There  is,  in  the  eiglitli  volume  of  Rymer,  a  livi'y 
supplication  from  this  nobleman  to  the  kinpr,  "  scttiu),;  forth  that  he  bad  proviiUil, 
by  the  royal  eounnand,  a  sliip  well  apixiiiitcd  with  victuals,  arms,  and  thirty-<ix 
mariners,  for  the  service  of  bringing  our  lady  the  queen  from  Bretague,  -.uul 
pra^ang  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  exdieciuer  for  tliese  expenses." 

*  Acts  ol  Privy  Council,  by  sir  H.  Nicohis,  vol.  i.  p.  189.     Ureton  Clu'ouicks. 

*  W'lUement's  Regal  Heraldry,  p.  31. 
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Great  preparations  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  London 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  newly-married  consort  of  the  sove- 
reign of  their  choice  on  her  approach  to  the  metropolis. 
Among  other  expenses  for  the  civic  procession  ordained  in  her 
honour,  the  grocers'  company  allowed  Robert  Stiens,  their 
beadle,  65.  8d.  for  riding  into  SufiFolk  to  hire  minstrels;  he 
engaged  six,  namely,  a  panel  mynstrale  et  ses  rampagnonSy 
probably  meaning  companions.  The  Suffolk  musical  band 
was  paid  four  pounds  for  riding  to  Blacklieath  to  meet  the 
queen.  The  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  went  out  in 
procession  on  this  occasion,  with  the  crafts  in  brown  and  blue, 
and  every  man  a  red  hood  on  his  head.  Queen  Joanna 
rested  the  first  day  at  the  Tower.  That  she  went  to  West- 
minster in  grand  procession  on  the  following,  is  ascertained 
by  the  entry  for  paying  the  said  Suffolk  minstrels  13s.  4c?. 
on  the  morrow,  when  the  queen  passed  through  Cheapside  to 
Westminster.' 

There  is  an  exqu^'site  drawing  in  a  contemporary  MS.^ 
illustrative  of  Joanna's  coronation,  which  took  place  February 
26th,  1403,  not  quite  three  weeks  after  her  bridal.  She  is 
there  represented  as  a  very  majestic  and  graceful  woman,  in 
the  meridian  glory  of  her  days,  with  a  fonn  of  the  most  sjnm- 
metrical  proportions,  and  a  countenance  of  equal  beauty. 
Her  attitude  is  that  of  easy  dignity.  She  is  depicted  in  her 
coronation  robes,  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  form.  Her 
dalmatica  differs  little  in  fashion  from  that  worn  by  our  sove- 
reign lady  queen  Victoria  at  her  inauguration.  It  partially 
displays  her  throac  and  bust,  and  is  closed  at  the  breast  with 
a  rich  cordon  and  t-issels.  The  mantle  has  apertures,  tlu-ough 
wliich  her  arms  are  seen;  they  are  bare,  and  very  finely 
moulded.  She  is  enthroned,  not  by  the  side  of  her  royal 
husband,  but,  with  the  same  ceremonial  honoiu-s  that  are  paid 
to  a  queen-regnant,  in  a  chair  of  state  placed  singly  under  a* 
rich  canopy,  emblazoned,  and  elevated  on  a  very  high  plat- 
form of  an  hexagonal  shape,  approached  on  every  side  by  six 
steps.     Two  archbishops  have  just  crowned  her,  and  are  still 

*  Herbert's  History  of  the  Livery  Companies. 
-  Cottouiiin  MS.  Julius  E  4,  ful.  202.     Stowe's  Annals. 
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supporting  the  royal  diadem  on  her  head.  Her  hair  falls  in 
rich  curls  on  her  bosom.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  an  orb  surmounted  by  a  cross, — a  very 
unusual  attribute  for  a  queen-consort,  as  it  is  a  symbol  of  sove- 
reignty, and  could  only  have  been  allowed  to  queen  Joanna 
as  a  very  especial  mark  of  her  royal  bridegroom's  favour. 

In  this  picture,  a  peeress  in  her  coronet  and  robes  of  state, 
probably  occupying  the  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes,  stands 
next  the  person  of  the  queen,  on  her  right  hand,  and  just 
behind  her  are  seen  a  group  of  noble  maidens  wearing  wreaths 
of  roses,  like  the  train-bearers  of  her  majesty  queen  Victoria; 
affording  a  curious  but  probably  forgotten  historical  testimony, 
that  ^uch  was  the  costume  prescribed  anciently  by  the  sump, 
triary  regulations  for  the  courtly  demoiselles  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  honour  of  bearing  the  train  of  a  queen  of 
England  at  hc^r  coronation.  John  lord  de  Latimer  received 
forty  marks  for  release  of  the  almoner's  dish  placed  before 
queen  Joanna  at  her  coronation-banquet,  he  having  the 
hereditary  right  of  almoner  on  such  occasions.'  Among 
other  courtly  pageants  after  this  ceremonial,  a  tournament 
was  held,  in  which  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  surnamed 
'the  Coiu-teous,'  maintained  the  lists  in  honour  of  the  royal 
bride.  "  He  kept  joust  on  the  queen's  part  against  all  other 
comers,  and  so  notably  and  kujghtly  behaved  himse)^,  as  re- 
dounded to  his  noble  fame  and  perpetual  worship."^  This 
quaint  sentence  is  in  explanation  of  another  historical  draw- 
ing, in  which  "  queen  Jane,"  as  she  is  there  styled,  is  repre- 
sented sitting  with  the  king  in  state  at  an  open  gallery, 
attended  by  her  ladies,  beholding  with  evident  satisfaction  the 
prowess  of  her  champion.  Instead  of  her  royal  robes,  tlu- 
queen  is  here  represented  in  a  gown  fitting  close  to  her  shape, 
and  has  exchanged  her  crown  for  one  of  the  lofty  Syrian  caj)s 
then  the  prevailing  head-dress  for  ladies  of  rank  in  England, 
with  its  largo,  stiff,  transparent  veil,  supported  on  a  frame- 
work at  least  two  feet  in  height.      The  queen's  ladies  in 

»  Issue  Rolls,  297. 
^  Cottoniiin  MS.  Julias  E  4,  folio  202.     This  is  usually  called  '  the  Ejnudiaiiiii 
MS.'  and  is  one  of  the  most  precious  relies  in  the  liritish  Museum. 
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waiting  wear  hoods  and  veils  very  gracefully  draped,  and  by 
no  means  emulating  the  towering  head-gear  of  their  royal 
mistress.  King  Henry  is  by  queen  Joaima^s  side,  wearing  a 
furred  gown  and  velvet  cap  of  maintenance,  looped  up  with  a 
fleur-de-Us.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a  gallant  gentleman  in 
middle  Ufe.  The  balcony  in  which  the  royal  bnde  and  bride- 
gi'oom  are  seated  is  not  unUke  the  royal  stand  at  Ascot,  only 
more  exposed  to  public  view;  and  the  king  aiid  queen  are 
both  accommodated  with  the  lu:xury  of  large  square  cushions 
for  their  elbows,  with  tassels  at  the  corners.  King  Henry 
sits  quite  at  ease,  resting  his  arms  on  his  cushion ;  but  the 
queen  leans  forward,  and  extends  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
great  animation,  as  she  looks  down  on  the  contest,  \7arwick 
has  just  struck  his  opponent.  His  family  badge,  the  bear  and 
ragged  staif,  decorates  his  helmet.  Tliis  historical  sketch, 
besides  its  great  beauty,  is  very  valuable  for  its  delineation  of 
costume. 

Joanna  of  Navarre  was  the  first  widow  since  the  Norman 
conquest  who  wore  the  crown-ma  uimonial  of  England.  She 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Her 
age,  at  the  period  of  her  second  nuptials,  must  have  been 
about  three-and-thirty ;  and  if  past  the  morning  freshness 
of  her  charms,  her  personal  attractions  were  still  very  con- 
siderable. Her  monumental  effigy  represents  her  as  an  ele- 
gantly formed  woman.  Her  exemplary  conduct  as  the  wife 
of  the  most  irascible  prince  in  Christendom,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  her  government  as  regent  for  her  eldest  son,  had 
afforded  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
of  this  princess,  and  she  was  in  possession  of  a  very  fine 
dower ;  yet  the  maniage  was  never  popular  in  England.  It 
has  been  asserted,  by  many  historians,  that  Henry  IV.  mar- 
ried the  duchess-dowager  of  Bretagne  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
directing  the  councils  of  the  young  duke  her  son.  If  sucli 
were  his  motives,  they  were  completely  frustrated  by  the 
maternal  feelings  of  Joanna,  who,  consulting  the  welfare  of 
her  son  aiul  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  rather  than  the  in- 
terests of  her  second  husband,  pliiced  her  children,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Biu'gundy  previousl^v 
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to  her  departure  from  Bretagne ;  and  even  after  her  corona- 
tion as  queen  of  England,  we  find,  by  her  letters  dated  West- 
minster, March  9tli,  1403,  that  she  confirms  her  last  act  as 
duchess-regent  of  Bretagne  by  solemnly  appointing  "  her  well- 
beloved  uncle,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  guardian  of  her 
sons, — the  duke  of  Bretagne,  Arthur,  and  Jules ;  and  enjoins 
the  young  princes  to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  to  attend 
dihgeutly  to  his  advice/' ' 

The  bridal  festivities  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  new  queen  were 
soon  intermpted  by  the  news  of  a  descent  of  the  French  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  invaders 
to  retire  to  theii'  ships  with  dishonour.      Next,  the  Breton 
fleet,  being  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  France, 
put  to  sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  and  the  merchant  shipping,  causing  much  imeasiness 
to  the  king,  and  rendering  the  new  queen  distasteful  to  the 
nation.     The  r memorable  Percy  rebeUion  occmTcd  in  the  same 
year :  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  fomented  by  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  him 
and  quee  '   Joanna  during  her  voyage  from  Bretagne.     This 
might  p.     July  have  originated  in  some  dispute  with  Joanna's 
natural  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  who  accompanied  her  to 
England  in  iIk  capacity  of  chamberlain  to  herself.'     Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  battle  of  Slirewsbui'v 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  Worcester,  who  was  employed 
by  the  insurgent  lords  to  negotiate  a  pacification  with  Henry, 
had  fairly  and  honestly  stated  the  concessions  the  king  was 
v/ilhng  to  make ;  but  he  did  not,  and  his  own  ruin,  with  that 
of  his  whole  house,  was  the  result.^     Part  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Percys,  especially  the  earl  of  Northumberland's 
mansion  in  Aldgate,  was  granted  to  queen  Joanna  by  the  king, 

'  Chron.  de  Bretagne.  '  Ibid. 

^  A  determined  set  was  made  against  the  life  of  the  newly-wedded  king  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  by  a  certain  number  of  champions  among  the  uisurgents, 
who  had  vowed  to  liave  his  blood.  This  confederacy  being  suspected  by  Henry's 
piirtisans,  thirteen  stout  gentlemen  arrayed  themselves  in  a  dress  similar  to  that 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  and  were  slain  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  field. 
Henry  killed  no  less  than  sixteen  of  his  assailants  with  his  own  hand  in  silf- 
defence  that  day,  and,  like  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  performed  prodigies  of  j 
valour. 
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In  the  year  1404,  Henry  IV.  granted  to  queen  Joanna  the 
new  tower  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  portals  of  his  large 
hall  against  the  palace  of  Westminster,  adjacent  to  the  king's 
treasuiy,  for  her  to  hold  her  councils,  and  for  the  negotiation 
of  her  affairs  j  also  for  her  to  give  audiences  for  charters 
and  Avritings  therein :  the  queen  to  enjoy  the  same  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life,  having  free  ingress  and  egress  for 
herself  and  officers  to  the  said  tower.'  In  the  month  of 
February,  1404,  Joanna  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
her  second  son,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  to  England,  king  Henry 
having  been  prevailed  upon  by  her  solicitations  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  earldom  of  Richmond.  This  was  the  appanage 
of  his  elder  brother;  but  as  the  performance  of  personal 
homage  to  the  king  of  England  was  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  the  investiture  of  a  duke  of  Bretagne  with  this 
earldom,  and  Joanna's  eldest  son  was  entirely  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  king  of  France,  Henry's  mortal  foe,  it  would 
have  been  fruitless  to  demand  liegeman's  service  of  himj 
therefore  the  summons  was,  at  Joanna's  request,  addressed  to 
her  second  son,  count  Arthur." 

JoMiiua's  happiness  in  tliis  reunion  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  an  envoy  from  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke,  to 
demand  the  princesses  Blanche  and  Marguerite,  who  resided 
with  her  in  England.  No  offspring  from  her  second  marriage 
had  been  born,  to  divide  with  those  beloved  ones  the  powerful 
affection  with  which  the  heart  of  the  royal  mother  clung  to 
the  pledges  of  her  former  union,  and  she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  resign  them,  even  when  reminded  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  state.''  Her  son,  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, Avas  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  father  of  his 
duchess,  Charles  VI.,  that  he  was  compelled  to  espouse  his 
quarrel  against  king  Henry;  and  the  French  party  in  his 
dominions  would  have  confiscated  Joanna's  rich  dower,  had 
slie  not  vested  the  payment  of  it  in  the  hands  of  several 
powerful  nobles,  her  fast  friends :  she  had  her  own  officers, 
tlu'ough  whom  she  received  her  revcMues.''     That  Joanna  was 

'  Kynu'r's  FiT'ilorn.  '  Lc  ]\r<)iiio  dc  St,  Denis.     Dom  Morice. 

^  Dom  Morice,  Clu-on.  do  Bretague.  *  ibid. 
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satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  her  eldest  son  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  she  presented  him,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1404,  with  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  Uvres, 
that  were  due  to  her  from  her  brother  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  six  thousand  livres  of  her  rents  in  Normandy.  Her  gifts 
must  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  young  duke;  for, 
though  residing  in  the  ducal  palace,  and  nominally  exercising 
the  sovereign  authority,  his  finances  were  so  closely  controlled 
by  the  court  of  France,  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  giving 
away  more  than  one  hundred  sols  without  the  approbation  of 
his  chancellor,  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1405,  king  Henry,  ae 
he  expressly  states,  "  at  the  mediation  and  earnest  solicitation 
of  his  beloved  consort,  queen  Joanna,  forgave  and  liberated, 
without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  arms  against  him 
at  Dartmouth  by  John  Cornwall' ^  Tliis  natural  exercise  of 
conjugal  influence  in  behalf  of  her  former  subjects,  the  piratical 
Bretons,  increased  the  unpopularity  in  which  the  queen  had 
involved  both  herself  and  her  royal  husband  by  filling  their 
palaces  with  a  household  made  up  of  foreigners  :  a  more  fatal 
error  can  scarcely  be  committed  by  female  royalty  in  a  country 
so  constitutionally  jealous  and  full  of  national  pride  as  Eng- 
land. The  parliamentary  records  of  the  same  year  testily, 
■'  tliat  great  discontents  were  engendered  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  men  on  account  of  the  influx  of  foreigners  which  the 
king's  late  marriage  had  introduced  into  the  realm,  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  evil  influence 
exercised  over  pubUc  affairs  by  certain  individuals  supposed  to 
be  about  the  persons  of  the  king  and  queen." 

t  These  grievances  attracting  the  attention  of  parliament,  the 
commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords,  proceeded  to  reform 
therr>yal  household;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  regu- 
lations, they  required  that  four  persons  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  king's  house ;  viz.,  the  king's  confessor,  the  abbot  of 
Dore,  Avith  Derham  and  Crosbie,  gentlemen  of  liis  chamber. 

'  Cliron.  de  Biitiigne. 
^  Ryiiier's  Fcpdera,  vol.  viii.     Tlii»c  were  Breton  prisouci-s. 
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Henry,  remembering  full  well  that  his  title  to  +^e  crown  was 
derived  from  the  voice  of  the  people,  far  iiom  testifying 
resentment  at  the  interference  of  that  hitherto  disregarded 
bninch  of  the  legislature  of  England,  the  commons^  summoned 
the  inimical  members  of  his  household  to  attend  him  in  par- 
liament, February  9th,  1404,  which  they  did,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  abbot  of  Dore.  The  king  then,  in  his  speech  from 
the  tlu'one,'  said,  "  That  he  neither  knew  nor  could  imagine 
any  particular  cause  or  reason  why  the  accused  o'-  ;ckt  to  be 
removed  out  of  his  household ;  nevertheless,  as  the  lords  and 
commons  thought  proper  to  have  it  so,  considering  it  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  most  profitable  to  himself,  to 
conform  himself  to  their  wishes,  he  would  discharge  them  from 
his  household  forthwith."  Our  sovereign  lord,  continues  the 
record,  said  further,  "  that  he  would  do  as  much  by  any  who 
were  about  his  royal  person,  if  they  should  incur  the  hatred 
and  indignation  of  his  people." 

The  commons  next  appointed  a  committee  of  lords,  February 
22,  to  make  further  regulations  and  alterations  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  royal  household,  especially  in  those  connected 
with  the  queen,  when  it  was  resolved, — "  That  all  French  per- 
sons, Bretons,  Lombards,  Italians,  and  Navarrese  whatsoever, 
1  be  removed  out  of  the  palace  from  the  king  and  queen,  ex- 
Icept  the  queen's  two  daughters  and  Maria  St.  Parensy,  except- 
ing hkewise  Nicholas  Alderwyche  and  John  Purian,  and  their 
JTO'es.'"'    This  was  conceded  by  Henry,  and  put  into  execution 
jthat  very  day,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  queen  offered  any 
resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  subjects  and  counsellors  of  hei- 
liusband ;  but  the  lords  agreed  to  indulge  her  with  a  Breton 
cook,  two  knights,  a  damsel,  two  chambermaids,  one  mistress, 
^no  esquires,  one  nurse,  and  one  chambermaid  for  the  queen's 
daughters,  and  a  messenger  to  wait  on  them  at  certain  times. 
fn  addition  to  these  persons,  Joanna  retained  eleven  Breton 
ivenderers  or  washerwomen,  and  a  varlet  lavenderer.*     Much 

'  Tlie  Hubstance  of  Henry's  patriotic  declaration  is  abstracted  from  the  K  of 
fcirliiiment,  5th  of  Henry  IV.  See  also  Gutlu-ie's  ft)lio  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  j 
V  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 

*  Parlianit'titary  llol!^,  5th  of  Henry  IV.,  p.  572.  I'arliamentary  Hist.  Guthrie's 
pist,  ol'  I'.iigland.  '  Parliamentiuy  Rolls,  5th  Henry  IV.,  p.  572. 
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wiser  would  it  have  been  of  Joanna  if  she  liad  taken  example 
by  the  politic  condescension  of  the  king  to  the  wishes  of  his 
subjects,  and  yielded  an  unconditional  assent  to  the  dismission 
of  her  foreign  attendants,  since  the  retention  of  her  Breton 
cook,  chambermaids,  and  washerwomen,  drew  upon  her  a 
second  interference  from  pniliamcnt.' 

In  this  year  the  commons  preseii'  1  ,i  petition  to  the  king, 
praying,  among  other  things,  "  That  the  queen  would  be 
pleased  to  pay  for  her  jonraoys  to  the  king's  houses,  as  queen 
Philippa  liad  been  used  to  do."  Joanna  liad  no  settled 
revenue,  as  queen  of  England,  at  the  time  when  this  implied 
remonstrance  was  made  by  the  commons  to  king  Henry,  who 
was  himself  in  the  most  urgent  want  of  money,  harassed  with 
perpetual  rebellions,  especially  in  Wales,  and  without  means 
to  pay  his  mutmous  and  discontented  troops  their  wages. 
*'  Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  government  in  greater  distress 
for  money  than  that  of  Henry  IV.  at  that  moment."^  If 
Joanna  had  not  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  splendid  dower  as 
duchess-dowager  of  Bretagne,  she  would  have  found  herself  I 
involved  in  the  most  embarrassing  straits  when  queen  of| 
England. 

Pecuniary  cares  and  popular  discontents  were  not  the  only 
troubles  that  disturbed  the  wedded  life  of  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
who,  though  no  longer  young'.  \v?.s  still  sufficiently  attractive  I 
to  become  the  theme  of  the   loiloving  amatory  stanzas,  from  I 
no  meaner  a  pen  than  that    f  tx  t<}}  al  Plantagenet  poet,  Edward  j 
duke  of  York,  cousin-german  to  king  Henry: — 

"  Excellent  sovereign !  seemly  to  see,^ 
Proved  prudence,  peerless  of  price ; 
Bright  blossom  of  benignity, 
Of  figure  fairest,  and  freshest  of  clays ! 

I  recommend  me  to  your  royalness. 
As  lowly  lis  I  can  or  may ; 
Beseeching  hiwardly  your  gentleness. 
Let  never  faint  heart  love  l)etray. 

*  Pariiamentary  Hist.,  vol.  ii, 
"  Preface  to  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
"  Walpole  declares  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  verses  are  by  the  duke  of  YorlJ 
and  as  they  are  addres-sed  to  the  queen  of  England,  there  waa  no  other  at  I 
time  but  Joaima  of  Navarre. 
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Your  womuTily  lx>auty  dolicii)ui 
Hath  mc  nil  bent  unto  its  clmin  j 
Hut  f^ruiit  to  nio  your  love  ffi""i'"'u*'» 
My  hcurt  wil'.  melt  iw  hiiow  in  rnin. 

If  y  lirt  wi8t  my  life,  and  knew 

Of  T     ;  lie  piiiriB  that  I  y-feol, 

I  wirt  yo  would  ni)on  me  rue, 

Althouj^h  youi  heiirt  were  niude  of  slccl. 

And  thouj^h  ye  ho  of  high  renown. 
Let  mercy  rule  your  1  eart  so  free; 
From  you,  lady,  this  is  my  boon, 
To  grant  mo  grace  in  some  ilegrec. 
To  mercy  if  ye  will  me  take, 
If  such  your  will  Iw  for  to  do ; 
Then  would  I  truly  for  my  sake, 
Change  my  cheer,  and  slake  my  woo." 

The  arrest  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  after  a  series  of  h,  m 
aiid  valiant  services  to  king  Henry,  was,  on  a  very  frivolous 
pretence,  committed  to  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Pevensey- 
castle,  is  possibly  no  less  attributable  to  the  personal  jealousy 
of  the  king,  than  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Joanna's  first 
husband,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  towards  his  old  friend  Clisson 
was  to  the  same  baleful  passion.  The  virtuous  and  matronly 
deportment  of  Joanna,  however,  both  as  duchess  of  Bretagne 
and  queen  of  England,  were  such  as  to  prevent  the  slightest 
shade  of  suspicion  from  resting  on  her  conduct.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  oftence  of  the  duke  of  York,  Henry's  dis- 
pleasm-e  was  but  temporary,  for  in  the  course  of  three  months 
he  was  released,  and  restored  to  his  old  employments.' 

Queen  Joanna  used  her  influence  successfully  with  her  royal 
husband  Henry  IV.  to  obtain  of  him  the  pardon  of  his  great 
enemy,  Maude  countess-dowager  of  Oxford,  who  had  excited 
an  insurrection  by  spreading  a  report  that  Richard  II.  was 
living,  and  distributing  little  harts  of  silver  in  liis  name,  as  a 
token  to  his  friends  and  adherents  that  his  return  might  be 
expected.  For  this  ofibnce  she  had  been  committed  to  prison, 
find  her  goods  confiscated  to  the  use  of  king  Henry ;  but,  at 
the  intercession  of  queen  Joanna,  he  freely  restored  the  whole 

'  The  duke  of  York's  ostensible  crime  was  a  supposed  participation  in  the 
abduction  of  the  heirs  of  Mortimer ;  but  that  he  had  never  failed  in  his  loyalty  to 
tlie  house  of  Lancaster  was  proved  by  Henry  prince  of  Wales  falling  on  his  knees 
in  iiiirliauient,  and  declaring  that  Ids  life,  and  all  his  army  in  Wales,  had  been 
saved  by  the  gallantry  and  wisdom  of  York. — Tyler's  Henry  V, 
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of  her  forfeit  lands,  tenements,  and  personal  effects,  and  set 
her  at  liberty.' 

The  year  1406  commenced  with  fresh  remonstrances  from 
parhament  on  the  subject  of  Joaima's  foreign  attendants. 
The  commons  having  now  assimied  a  decided  voice  in  the 
legislation  of  England,  John  Tiptoft,  the  speaker,  in  his  cele- 
brated address  for  Uberty  of  speaking,  took  occasion  to  com- 
ment  on  the  disorderly  state  of  the  royal  household,  remarking, 
at  the  same  time,  "  that  the  order  of  that  house  for  removing 
ahens  from  the  queen's  court  had  been  very  ill  observed.'^  It 
was,  on  this,  agreed — "  That  certain  strangers,  who  did  seem 
to  be  officers  about  the  queen,  should  by  a  certain  day  depart 
the  realm."  "Whereupon  a  writ  to  proclaim  the  same  was 
directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  the  aliens  being  charged, 
withal,  to  bring  in  all  patents  of  lands  and  annuities  granted 
them  by  the  king  or  queen.^  The  parhament  also  took  the 
liberty  of  recommending  the  sovereign  to  observe  the  strictest 
economy  in  his  household.  Henry  received  this  advice  very 
graciously,  and  promised  to  retrench  all  superfluous  expenses, 
and  restricted  the  expenditure  of  his  estabUshment  to  10,000/. 
a-year.  He  likewise  declared  his  wish  for  the  reformation  of 
all  abuses,  and  requested  the  parhament  to  take  order  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  his  household,  and  to  grant  a  suitable 
income  to  his  queen,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  state.^  The 
request  for  the  dower  of  queen  Joanna  was  presented  by  John 
Tiptoft,  the  speaker,  and  othere  of  the  commofis ;  and  by  vote 
of  this  parhament  she  was  endowed  with  all  the  revenues 
enjoyed  by  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  first  queen  of  Richard  II., 
to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  marks  per  annum ;  so  that  with 
wards,  marriages,  and  other  contingencies,  her  income  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  previous  queen  of  England.^  King  Henry 
granted  a  safe-conduct,  January  4th,  1406,  to  John  de  Boyiuj, 
"  the  secretary  of  his  dear  and  royal  consort  Johane,  to  enable 
her  to  negotiate  certain  matters  in  Bretagne  with  regard  to 
her  dower  there;  also  for  him  to  bring  horses  and  other 

*  Collins's  Ancient  Families,     Rymer's  Foedera,,  vol.  viii.  p.  379. 
'  ParUamentary  Rolls,  5th  and  6th  of  Henry  IV.  *  Ibid. 

•*  Parliamentary  Rolls,  6th  of  Henry  IV. 
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things  for  her  use,  provided  nothing  be  attempted  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people  and  crown  of  England."  Henry,  at  the 
same  time,  granted  letters  of  protection  to  the  masters  of  two 
ships  from  Bretagne,  bringing  lamps  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  queen.' 

This  year  Henry's  yoimgest  daughter,  the  princess  Philippa, 
was  married  to  Eric,  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  About 
the  same  period,  Joanna  was  compelled  to  resign  her  two 
youngest  daughters,  Blanche  and  Marguerite  of  Bretagne,  to 
the  repeated  importunities  of  the  duke  their  eldest  brother, 
that  prince  having  concluded  marriages  for  both,  which  he 
considered  would  greatly  strengthen  his  interests.'  On  the 
departure  of  her  daughters,  queen  Joanna  retired  with  the 
king  to  her  jointure-palace,  Leeds-castle,  in  Kent,  to  avoid 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  which  raged  so  dreadfully  in  Lon- 
don, that  thirty  thousand  people  fell  victims  to  its  fury.  After 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Leeds,  the  king 
and  queen,  designing  to  visit  Norfolk,  or,  as  some  say,  Pleshy 
iu  Essex,  embarked  at  Queenborough  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
with  the  intention  of  going  by  sea.  The  royal  vessel  was 
followed  by  four  others  with  the  attendants  and  baggage, 
when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  pirates  lying  in  wait  at 
the  Nore,  who  took  four  of  the  king's  ships,  and  carried  away 
sir  Thomas  Rampstone,  the  vice-chamberlain,  with  all  the 
king's  furniture,  plate,  and  wearing-apparel.  The  king  him- 
self had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  bold  adventurers.' 

Joanna  took  infinite  pains  to  promote  a  good  understand- 
ing between  her  husband  and  the  duke  her  son.  Henry,  in 
his  letters  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  May  1407,  addresses  him 

'  Rymer's  Foedera. 
*  Blanche  was  married  at  twelve  years  old  to  the  viscount  Lomagne,  eldest  son 
of  Bernard  count  of  Annagnac,  June  30, 1406.  The  following  year,  Marguerite 
was  espoused  to  Alan  de  Rohan,  count  of  Poerhaet,  the  grandson  of  sir  Oliver 
Clisson :  she  died  suddenly  on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  June  26th,  1407.  It  was 
suspected,  afterwards,  that  both  these  princesses  were  poisoned.  Tlie  prior  of 
Joscelin  and  a  priest  of  Nantes  were  accused  of  this  crime,  and  imprisoned  j  but 
nothing  decisl » e  could  be  proved. — MS.  Ecclesiastical  Chronicles  of  Nantes.  Actes 
de  Bretagne.     Dom  Morice,  Chron.  de  Bretagne. 

3  Hall.     Speed.     Stowe. 
VOL.  11.  O 
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as  "his  dearest  son/'  and  expresses  ''his  earnest  wish,  on 
account  of  the  close  tie  existing  between  them  through  his 
dearest  consort,  that  peace  and  amity  may  be  estabUshed,  to 
prevent  the  eflPusion  of  Christian  blood." '  The  duke  in  reply 
says, — "As  our  dearest  mother,  the  queen  of  England,  has 
several  times  signified  her  wish  that  all  good  friendship  should 
subsist  between  our  very  redoubted  lord  and  father,  Henry 
king  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  her  lord  and  spouse,  on 
one  part,  and  ourselves  on  the  other,  we  desire  to  enter  into 
an  amicable  treaty/'  The  result  of  Joanna's  mediation  was  a 
truce  between  England  and  Bretagne,  which  was  proclaimed 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1407.^  The  town  of  Hereford  was 
added  to  the  queen's  dower  by  king  Henry  the  same  year ; 
and  she  was,  with  his  sons, — ^the  prince  of  Wales,  Thomas, 
John,  and  Humphrey,  recommended  by  him  to  the  parhament 
for  further  pecimiary  grants.^ 

An  interesting  proof  of  Joanna's  respect  for  the  memory  of 
her  first  lord,  the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her 
children,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  royal  briefs  in  the 
Foedera.  dated  February  24th,  1408,  in  which  king  Henry- 
says,  "At  the  request  of  om'  dearest  consort,  an  alabaster 
tomb  has  been  made  for  the  defunct  duke  of  Bretagne,  for- 
merly her  husband,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  barge  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Nantes  to  Bretagne,  with  three  of  our  EngUsh 
lieges,  the  same  who  made  the  tomb;  viz.  Thomas  Colyn, 
Thomas  Holewell,  and  Thomas  Poppeham,  to  place  the  said 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Nantes ;  John  Guyeharde,  the  master 
of  the  said  barge,  and  ten  mariners  of  Bretagne ;  and  the  said 
barge  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Enghsh  merchants  under  our 
especial  protection."  *  There  is  a  fine  engraving  of  this  early 
specimen  of  English  sculpture  in  the  second  volume  of  Dom 
Morice's  Chronicles  of  Bretagne.  It  bears  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  warlike  John  de  Montfort,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
armed  cap-Jupi€,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
•A  Henry  IV.  granted  to  Joanna  six  lead-mines  in  England, 
with  workmen  and  deputies  to  load  her  ship;  and  this  he 
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notifies  to  her  son  the  duke  of  Bretagne  in  1409,  as  these 
mines  had  been  accustomed  to  export  ore  to  Bretagne,  and  he 
wished  the  duke  to  remit  the  impost  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  king  and  queen  kept  their  Christmas  court  this  year  at 
Eltham,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  abode  with  the 
royal  pair.'  That  Joanna  was  a  patroness  of  the  father  of 
Enghsh  poetry,  Chaucer,  may  be  inferred  from  her  munificent 
grants  to  his  son  Thomas,  to  whom  she  gave,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  IV.,  the  manors  of  Wotten  and  Stantesfield 
for  life." 

In  the  summer  of  1412,  Joanna  received  a  visit  from  her 
third  son,  count  Jules  of  Bretagne.  Henry  granted  a  safe- 
conduct  for  him  and  his  retinue,  consisting  of  twenty  persons, 
with  horses  and  arms ;  with  a  proviso,  that  no  banished  per- 
son be  brought  into  England  in  the  prince's  train,  to  the 
injury  and  peril  of  the  realm.^  The  young  prince  only  came 
to  England  to  die.  At  the  close  of  the  parliament  the  same 
year,  the  speaker  of  the  commons  once  more  recommended  to 
the  king  the  persons  of  the  queen  and  the  princes  his  sons, 
praying  the  advancement  of  their  estates.  The  petition  was 
quite  unreasonable  as  regarded  queen  Joanna,  who  enjoyed  so 
large  an  income  as  queen  of  England,  besides  her  rich  dower 
from  the  states  of  Bretagne;  but  she  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  her  wealth,  which  must  have  been 
^ry  considerable. 

Avarice  was  certainly  the  besetting  sin  of  Joanna  of 
Navarre ;  and  this  sordid  propensity  probably  originated  from 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  cares  with  which  she  had  to  con- 
tend as  princess  of  Navarre,  as  duchess  of  Bretagne,  and 
during  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  with  king  Henry.  Her 
conduct  as  a  step-mother  appears  to  have  been  conciliating. 
Even  when  the  wild  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  heir  of 
England  had  estranged  him  from  his  father's  councils  and 
affections,  such  confidential  feelings  subsisted  between  yomig 
Henry  and  Joanna,  that  he  employed  her  influence  for  the 

*  Stowe. 
'  Thomas  Chaucer  served  as  speaker  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  V.     His  only  daughter  Alice,  a  great  heiress,  took  for  her  third 
husband  WilUum  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Sufiblk.  *  Rymer. 
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purpose  of  obtaining  the  king's  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
young  earl  of  March,  at  that  time  ward  to  the  prince.  To 
the  disgrace  of  the  queen,  however,  it  is  recorded,  by  the  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  Issue  rolls,  that  she  received,  as  the 
price  of  her  good  offices  on  this  occasion,  a  promissory  bribe 
from  the  prince,  as  the  following  entries  testify  : — 

"  To  Joanna  queen  of  England.  In  money  paid  to  her  by  the  hands  of 
Pamelle  Brocket  and  Nicholas  Alderwych,'  in  part  payment  of  a  greater  aum 
due  to  the  said  queen  upon  a  private  agreement  made  between  the  said  queen  and 
our  present  lord  the  king,  especially  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  carl  of  March 
purchased  and  obtained  of  the  sud  lady  the  queen  by  our  sdd  now  lord  the  king, 
whilst  he  was  prince  of  Wales. 

"  By  writ  privy  seal,  £100."  * 
"  To  Joan  queen  of  England.     In  money  paid  to  the  said  queen  by  the  hands 
of  Robert  Okebum,  in  part  payment  of  a  certain  greater  sum  agreed  upon  between 
our  said  lord  the  king,  whilst  he  was  prince,  and  the  sfud  queen,  tor  the  marriage 
of  the  earl  of  March. 

"By  writ,  £100."' 

When  we  consider  that,  in  point  of  legitimate  descent,  the 
earl  of  March  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England,  it  is 
surprising  how  such  a  measure  was  ever  advocated  by  the 
Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales,  or  permitted  by  so  profound  a 
politician  as  his  father,  who  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
perilous  consequences  to  his  descendants;  and  it  is  a  proof 
that  Joanna  must  have  possessed  an  unbounded  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  to  have  been  able  to  carry  that 
point.  The  ladies  of  the  Lancastrian  royal  family  who 
wrote  to  Henry  IV.,  do  not  forget  to  name  his  influential 
queen  in  their  letters.  His  sister,  queen  Katherine,  heiress 
of  Castile,  uses  these  words :  "  Most  dear  and  beloved  brother 
and  lord,  I  entreat  that  by  all  means,  as  continually  as  you 
can,  you  will  certify  and  let  me  know  of  your  health,  and 
life,  and  good  estate,  and  of  the  queen  your  companion,  my 
dearest  and  best-loved  sister.*'*  His  half-sister  of  the  Beau- 
fort line,  Joanna  countess  of  Westmoreland,  wrote  to  him 
from  Raby-castle,  and  after  telling,  very  prettily,  the  story  of 
a  romantic  love-marriage  between  Christopher  Standish  and 

'  This  Nicholas  Alderwych  was  one  of  queen  Joaima's  Bretagne  attendants, 
whom  she  persisted  in  retaining  at  the  time  when  tlie  aliens  were  dismissed  from 
the  royal  houst^hold  by  vote  of  parliament. 

«  Issue  Rolls,  Ist  year  of  Henry  V.  p.  325.  ^  Ibid.  329. 

■•  Letters  of  Itoyal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,  voL  L  p.  82 ;  1406. 
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Margaret  Fleming,  recommends  the  lady  to  the  care  of  the 
queen.  She  ventures  not  to  call  the  king  her  brother,  but 
says,  "  And  most  puissant  prince  and  my  sovereign  lord,  his 
(Christopher's)  father  has  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and 
that  merely  because  he  and  Margaret  married  for  downright 
love,  without  thinking  what  they  should  have  to  live  upon ; 
wherefore  I  entreat  your  most  high  and  puissant  lordship  to 
ordain  for  the  said  Margaret  some  suitable  dwelling,  or  else 
to  place  her  with  the  queen  your  wife,  whom  God  preserve/" 

Henry  IV.,  at  that  time  sinking  under  a  comphcation  of 
infirmities,  was  probably  indebted  to  the  cherishing  care  of  his 
consort  for  all  the  comfort  he  was  capable  of  enjoying  in  life ; 
and  Joanna,  who  had  learned  so  well  how  to  adapt  herself, 
while  in  early  youth,  to  the  wayward  humours  of  her  first 
husband,  (the  most  quarrelsome  prince  in  Europe,)  was 
doubtless  an  adept  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  of  governing 
without  appearing  to  do  so.  Henry,  though  only  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  was  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings.  His  features,  once  so  regularly  beautiful,  and  of 
which  he,  in  some  of  his  penitentiary  observations,  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  have  been  so  proud,''  became,  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  so  marred  and  disfigured  by  that  loathsome 
disease  the  leprosy,  as  to  prevent  him  from  appearing  in 
public."  On  account  of  this  mortal  sickness,  he  kept  his  last 
Christmas  at  Eltham  with  his  queen,  in  great  seclusion.  His 
complaint  was  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits,  or  death-like 
trances,  in  which  he  sometimes  lay  for  hours,  without  testify- 
ing any  signs  of  life.  He,  however,  rallied  a  little  towards 
the  close  of  the  holidays,  and  was  enabled  after  Candlemas  to 
keep  his  birthday,  and  to  return  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 
He  was  at  his  devotions  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  in 
the  abbey,  when  his  last  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy  seized  him, 
and  it  was  supposed  by  every  one  that  he  was  dead  j  but 

*  Cott.  MSS.    French  letter :  no  date.  '  Hardyng's  Chronicle. 

'  If  we  may  trust  the  witness  of  Maydestone,  a  priestly  historian  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  was  smitten  with  the  leprosy  as  with  a  blight, 
on  the  very  day  Scroope,  archbishop  of  York,  was  executed  for  treason  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  his  mind,  at  this  crisis,  had  probably 
given  a  complete  revulsion  to  his  constitution. 
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being  removed  to  the  abbot's  state  apartments,  which  were 
nearer  than  his  own,  and  laid  on  a  pallet  before  the  fire,  he 
revived,  and  asked  "  where  he  was?"    He  was  told,  "  In  the 
Jerusalem   chamber."     Henry  received  this  answer  as  his 
knell ;  for  it  had  been  predicted  of  him  that  he  should  die  in 
Jerusalem,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  holy  city,  and  had 
solemnly  received  the  cross,  in  token  that  it  was  his  mtention 
to  undertake  a  crusade  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins.     The 
blood  he  had  shed  in  supporting  his  title  to  the  throne  lay 
very  heavily  on  his  conscience  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign ;  and  in  the  hour  of  his  departure  he  particularly  re- 
quested that  the  Miserere  should  be  read  to  him,  which  con- 
tained a  penitential  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  supplication 
to  be  delivered  from  "  blood-guiltiness."     He  then  called  for 
his  eldest  son,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  addressed 
some  admirable  exhortations  as  to  his  future  life  and  govern- 
ment.    Shakspeare  has  repeated  almost  verbatim  the  death- 
bed eloquence  of  the  expiring  king,  in  that  touching  speech 
commencing,  "  Come  hither,  Henry:  sit  thou  on  my  bed,"  &c.' 
King  Henry  was  doubtless  arrayed  in  his  regal  robes  and 
diadem  while  publicly  performing  his  devotions  at  the  throne 
of  the  royal  saint,  his  popular  predecessor,  which  accounts 
for  the  crown  having  been  placed  on  his  pillow,  whence  it 
was  removed  by  his  son  Henry  prince  of  Wales  during  the 
long  death-like  swoon  which  deceived  all  present  into  the 
beUef  that  the  vital  spark  was  extinct.     Of  the  many  his- 
torians who   have   recorded  the   interesting  death-scene  of 
Henry  IV.,  not  one  has  mentioned  his  consort,  queen  Joanna, 
as  being  present  on  that  occasion.     King  Henry's  will,  which 
was  made  three  years  before  his  death,  bears  testimony  to  the 
deep  remorse  and  self-condemnation  which  accompanied  him 
to  the  grave.     This  curious  document,  a  copy  of  which  was 
discovered  by  sir  Simon  d'Ewes,*  after  diligent  search,  is  as 
follows  > — 

"  I,  Henry, 'siioful  wretch,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  lord  of  Ireland,  being  in  mine  whole  mind,  make  my  testament  in  manner 

*  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  v. 
^Thid  wad,  perhaps,  a  codicil,  for  it  didcrs  from  a  will  quoted  in  Rymer 
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and  fonn  that  ensueth.  First,  I  bequeath  to  Almighty  Ood  my  sinM  soul,  the 
wliich  had  never  been  worthy  to  be  made  man  but  through  his  mercy  and  his 
grace ;  which  life  I  have  niisj)endcd,  whereof  I  put  me  wholly  at  his  grace  and 
mercy  with  all  mine  heart.  And,  at  what  time  it  liketh  him  of  his  mercy  to 
take  me,  my  body  to  b<'  buried  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  aft<ir  the  discretion 
of  my  cousin  the  archbishop.  And  I  also  thank  my  lords  and  true  people  for  the 
true  service  they  have  done  to  me,  and  I  ask  their  forgiveness  if  I  liavo  mis- 
iutreated  them  in  anywise ;  and  as  far  as  tlicy  have  offended  me  in  anywise,  I 
pray  God  to  forgive  them  it,  and  I  do.  And  I  will  that  ray  queen  be  endowed  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster." 

He  appointed  Henry  V.  his  sole  executor.  "  The  words/' 
says  Hardyng,  "  which  the  king  said  at  his  death  were  of  high 
complaint,  but  nought  of  repentance  or  restoration  of  the  right 
heirs  of  the  crown.'*  Henry  expired  on  St.  Cuthbert's-day, 
March  19th,  1413.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  with  great  pomp  and  state,  on  Trinity-Sunday, 
Henry  V.  and  all  his  nobility  being  present. 

In  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood,  queen  Joanna  received 
evsry  mark  of  attention  and  respect  from  the  new  king, 
Henry  V.,  who  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  her  influence 
with  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  that  prince  in  his  projected  wars  with  France. 
Henry,  in  his  letters  and  treaties,  always  styles  the  duke  of 
Bretagne  his  dearest  brother,  and  the  duke  reciprocrates  the 
title  when  addressing  him.'  The  temporizing  politics  of  the 
duke  prove  that  his  own  interests  were  studied  by  him,  in 
preference  to  his  royal  mother's  regard  for  her  English  con- 
nexions. Joanna  was  entrusted  by  her  royal  step-son  with  a 
share  in  the  government,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition 
against  France.  Speed,  Stowe,  Hall,  Goodwin,  and  White 
Kennet,  affirm  that  she  was  made  queen-regent  at  the  same 
time  that  John  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  protector  and 
lord-heutenant  of  England.  Trussel*  uses  these  words: — 
"Henry  appointed  his  mother-in-law,  Joan  de  Navar,  a 
woman  of  great  prudence  and  judgment  in  national  affairs, 
to  be  regent  in  his  absence,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council."  But,  notwithstanding  these  important  authorities, 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact.  She 
was,  however,  treated  with  higher  consideration  than  was  ever 


'  Rymer's  Foedera. 
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shown  to  a  queen-dowager  of  this  country  who  was  not  also 
queen-mother,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  king  in  no  slight  degree. 

The  same  day  that  Henry  quitted  his  metropolis,  June  18th, 
after  having  been  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  with  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  oblations  for  the  success  of  his  expedition,  he 
returned  to  Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  personal 
leave  of  queen  Joanna.*  This  circumstance  is  commemorated 
in  a  curious  poem  of  the  time :' — 

"  To  Powlys  then  he  held  hia  way  • 
With  all  his  lordys,  sooth  to  say  ; 
The  mayor  was  ready,  and  met  him  there 
With  the  crafts  of  London  in  good  array. 
'  Hail !  comely  king,'  the  mayor  'gan  say  j 
*  The  grace  of  God  now  he  with  thee, 
And  speed  tlice  well  in  thy  journey. 
And  grant  thee  ever  more  degree :' 
'  Amen !'  quoth  all  the  commonalty. 
To  Saint  Powlys  then  he  held  his  way. 
And  offered  there  ftill  worthily ; 
'  From  thence  to  the  queen  the  self-same  day. 

And  took  his  leave  f\ill  reverently." 

This  farewell  visit  to  queen  Joanna  was  'the  last  thing 
Henry  V.  did  previously  to  leaving  his  capital.  Their  per- 
fect amity  at  that  time  may  be  inferred  from  Henry's  gracious 
licence  to  the  royal  widow,  whom  he  styles  "his  dearest 
mother,  Joanna  queen  of  England,*'  to  reside  with  her  retinue 
in  any  of  his  royal  castles  of  Windsor,  Wallingford,  Berk- 
hamstead,  and  Hertford,  as  of  old,  during  his  absence  in 
foreign  parts.  This  order  is  dated  Winchester,  June  30th, 
1414.^  There  are  also  various  gifts  and  concessions  granted 
by  Henry  V.  to  queen  Joanna  on  the  rolls  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  years  of  his  reign. 

The  foreign  connexions  of  Joanna,  and  her  pertinacity  in 
retaining  her  Breton  and  Navarrese  attendants  about  her  per- 
son, excited  once  more  an  expression  of  jealous  displeasure  from 
the  English  parliament ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
king,  complaining  of  her  disregard  to  the  act  for  purging  the 

'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Agincourt,  p.  24. 
*  Preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.;  665,  tbl.  130. 
'  *  Rymer's  Foedera.  *  Ibid. 
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royal  household  of  aliens,  Bretons  and  other  foreigners,  passed 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  late  king  Henry  IV. :  "  For,  not- 
withstanding that  act,  many  Bretons  had  come  hito  the  king- 
dom again,  some  of  whom  were  then  dwelling  in  the  queen's 
house,  and  others  very  near  it,  to  hear,  discover,  and  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  realm,  and  to  carry  money  and  jewels  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  as  the  Bretons  were  the  greatest  enemies, 
it  was  requested  that  the  king  would  constrain  all  such  to 
depart  before  the  feast  of  St.  Jolm  the  Baptist."'  That 
Joanna  had  failed  in  her  endeavours  to  persuade  her  son  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  to  espouse  king  Henry's  side  in  the  great 
contest  between  England  and  France,  and  that  he  persisted 
in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
this  attack,  which  appears  to  have  emanated  from  the  jealous 
hostiUty  of  her  step-son  Bedford,  her  coadjutor  in  the  regency. 
Unfortunately,  too,  for  her,  her  second  son,  Arthur  earl  of 
Richmond,  although  an  English  subject,  having  performed 
homage  to  king  Henry  for  his  earldom,  openly  violated  his 
allegiance  by  engaging  under  king  Charles's  banner,  and 
attacking  the  outposts  of  Henry's  camp,  near  Agincourt,  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  French  cavalry.  This  fiery  assault, 
his  first  essay  in  arms,  was  made  at  midnight  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Crispin's-day,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  Arthur  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  his  royal  step- 
brother :  he  was  desperately  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 
the  battle  the  following  day. 

The  chronicler  from  whom  White  Kennet  has  collated  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Lancastrian  sovereigns,  records  the  capture 
of  Arthur  in  these  words : — "  The  son  of  the  late  du'x  of 
Bretagne,  by  the  queen-regent  of  England,  was  taken 
prisoner."  The  same  author  again  mentions  Joamia  of 
Navarre  by  this  title,  when  he  says  "  King  Henry  despatched 
a  messenger  over  to  England,  to  the  queen-regent,'^  with  news 
of  his  victory,  which  filled  the  nation  with  universal  joy. 
Ts  Deum  was  sung  in  all  the  churches,  and  a  mighty  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  the  queen,  prelates,  and  nobility,  with 

>  Pari.  Rolls,  vol.  iv.  p.  79. 
'  White  Rennet's  Complete  History  of  England,  pp.  318,  319. 
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the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  walked  from 
St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  on  the  following  day,  to  return 
public  thanks  to  Almighty  God."  The  Chronicle  of  London' 
also  states  "  that  queen  Johane,  with  her  lords,  attended  by 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  several  of  the  livery  companies  of 
London,  walked  in  Holemn  procession  from  St.  Paul's  to  West- 
minster-abbey,  to  offer  thanksgivings  for  the  victory;'  and 
having  made  a  rich  offering  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  they 
all  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  Whoe.er  might  exult  in  the  national  triumph 
of  Agincourt,  Joanna  had  little  cause  for  joy.  The  husband 
of  her  eldest  daughter,'  the  valiant  duke  of  Alen9on,  who 
clove  king  Henry's  jewelled  coronal  with  his  battle-axe  in  the 
m4lee,  was  there  slain.  Her  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  the 
constable  of  France,  died  of  his  wounds  the  following  day; 
and  Arthur,  her  gallant  son,  was  a  captive.  No  trifling  tax 
must  the  widowed  queen  have  paid  for  greatness,  when,  instead 
of  putting  on  her  mourning  weeds,  and  indulging  in  the 
natural  grief  of  a  fond  mother's  heart  for  these  family  cala- 
mities, she  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  glittering  trappings 
of  state,  and  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  public  pageant  of 
rejoicing.  Till  this  latter  duty  was  performed  as  befitted  the 
queen  of  England,  she  forbore  to  weep  and  make  lamentation 
for  the  dead,  or  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  him  who  was  led  a 
prisoner  in  the  train  of  the  royal  victor. 

The  trials  of  Joanna  only  conmienced  with  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  for  she  had  to  endure  much  maternal  anxiety  as 
to  the  future  position  of  her  eldest  son,  the  reigning  duke 
of  Breiagne,  with  whose  temporizing  conduct  Henry  V.  was 
greatly  exasperated ;  and  she  had  to  perform  the  hard  task  cf 
M^elcoming,  with  deceitful  smiles  and  congratulations,  the 
haughty  victor  who  had  wrought  her  house  such  Moe,  and  who 
was  the  arbiter  of  her  son  Arthur's  fate.  Arthur  of  Bre- 
tagne,  as  earl  of  Richmond,  was  Henry's  subject,  and  by 
bearing  arms  against  him  at  Agincourt  had  violated  his  lief^e- 
man's  oath,  and  stood  in  a  very  different  position  with  his 

*  Edited  hy  sir  Harris  Nicolas.     Harrison's  Survey  of  London. 
'  Marie  of  Bretagne,  who  was  fonueriy  betrothed  to  Henry  V. 
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royal  stepbrother  from  the  other  prisoners.  Well  it  wfts  for 
him,  couHidering  the  vindictive  temper  of  Henry  V.,  tlmt  the 
qiieoti  had  in  former  tiroes  laid  that  prince  under  obligations, 
by  assisting  him  in  time  of  need  with  pecuniary  aid.  The 
first  interview  between  Joarma  and  her  captive  son  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  touching  passages  m  history.  They  had  not 
seen  each  other  since  1404,  when  Arthin*  as  a  boy  visited  the 
court  of  England,  to  receive  the  investiture  of  the  earldom 
of  Richmond  from  his  royal  step-father,  Henry  IV.,  twelve 
years  before.  Joanna,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  lie  re- 
tained any  remembrance  of  her  person,  which,  perhaps,  she 
felt  was  faded  by  years  of  anxious  tendance  on  a  husband 
sick  alike  in  body  and  mind,  yet  fondly  hoping  that  maternal 
instinct  would  lead  him  to  her  arms,  placed  one  of  her  ladies 
in  the  chair  of  state,  and  retired  among  her  attendants,  two  of 
whom  stood  before  her,  while  she  watched  what  would  follow. 
Arthur,  as  might  be  expected,  took  the  queen's  representative 
for  his  mother ;  she  supported  the  character  for  some  time, 
and  desired  huii  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  ladies.  When, 
in  turn,  he  came  to  Joanna,  her  heart  betrayed  her,  and  she 
exclaimed,  "  Unhappy  son,  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  The  call 
of  natvu-e  was  felt;  both  moVucr  and  son  bm'st  into  tears. 
They  then  embraced  with  great  tenderness,  and  she  gave  him 
I  a  thousand  nobles,  which  the  princely  youth  distributed 
among  his  fellow-prisoners  and  his  guards,  together  with  some 
apparel.  But  after  this  interview,  Henry  V.  prevented  all 
j  communication  between  queen  Joanna  and  her  son.' 

Arthur  was  doomed  to  waste  the  flower  of  his  youth  in  a 
I  rigorous  confinement,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  after- 
wards in  Fotheringay-castle,  Henry  V.  being  too  much  exas- 
Iperated  against  him  to  listen  to  Joanna's  intercessions,  either 
jfor  his  release  or  ransom.  Henry,  however,  continued  to 
[treat  his  royal  step-mother  with  great  respect.  At  the  feast 
Icf  St.  George,  1416,  queen  Joanna,  who  was  a  lady  of  t^  e 
iGarter,  with  his  aunts,  the  queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  his 
Bisters,  the  queen  of  Denmark  and  duchess  of  Holland,  received 

'  Hiatoire  d'Artur,  troizietne  Due  de  Bretagnc.     From  sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
\gincourt,  p.  158,  vol.  ii. 
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each  eight  ells  of  blue-coloured  cloth,  with  two  furs  made  of 
three  hundred  bellies  of  miniver,  and  one  hundred  and  seventj 
garter  stripes  to  correspond,  to  make  them  robes,  furred  and 
embroidered  with  the  military  order  of  the  Garter,  all  alike 
as  the  gift  of  the  king.  Henry,  on  tliis  occasion,  presented 
cloth  and  fur  to  a  chosen  number  of  the  great  ladies  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  the 
knights  of  the  Garter,  that  they  might  all  appear  in  the  robes 
of  their  order,  to  grace  the  high  festival  of  that  year.'  Henry 
was  induced  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
as  he  himself  specifies,  "  at  the  prayer  of  Joanna,''  *  whom  he 
styles  '*'  that  excellent  and  most  dear  lady,  the  queen  our 
mother.''     This  was  in  the  year  1417. 

King  Henry  directed  his  collectors  of  the  port  of  London, 
July  1418,  to  allow  three  sealed  cases  of  money,  sixty  pipes 
of  wine,  seven  baskets  of  lamps,  two  bales  of  cloth  of  Joscelin, 
and  one  barrel  of  anchovies,  coming  to  his  dearest  mother, 
Joanna  queen  of  England,  at  her  need,  in  the  ship  called  the 
St.  Nicholas  of  Nantes,  to  pass  Avithout  collecting  any  impost 
or  due.'    The  same  day  he  directs  the  authorities  of  the  ports 
of  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  to  admit,  free  of  all  duty,  Johan 
de  Moine  from  the  ports  of  Bretagne,  with  eight  great  barrels  I 
of  wine  of  Tyre  and  Malmsey  for  his  dearest  mother,  Joanna 
queen  of  England,  from  her  son  the  duke  of  Bretagne.    Tlie 
St.  Nicholas  of   Nantes    appears  to  have    been  constantly 
employed  by  her  royal  owner  in  trading- voyages  between  the  | 
ports  of  London  and  Bretagne,  for  the  exchange  of  the  manu- 
fectures  and  commercial  imports  of  those  countries  duty  free,  | 
a  privilege  of  which  the  tluifty  dowager  of  England  and  Bre- 
tagne doubtless  made  great  pecuniary  advantage.     On  one  I 
occasion,  however,  the  freight  of  the   St.  Nicholas  is  of  a 
dififerent  description,  or  at  least  that  on  which  the  most  im- 
portant stress  is  laid  in  the  king's  gracious  permit  for  sale  I 
and  free  export  to  Bretagne,  consisting,  among  other  valuables, 

'  Rymer's  Foedcra.  *  Ibid. 

^  Rymer's  FoeJcra.     The  cloth  was  a  species  of  linen  manufacture,  much  of  I 
the  nature  of  Holland ;  it  was  the  finest  of  that  linen  called  Kennes  cloth,  tor  | 
which  Brettigne  waa  famous  in  the  middle  a}?eH.     Rennes  sheets  were  often  loft 
by  will  as  costly  luxuries ;  they  figure  iu  sir  John  FalstafTs  hoasehold  i^veutorjr, 
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of  a  curious  selection  of  live-stock,  for  presentation  to  the 
voiing  duchess  of  Bretagne,  Joanna's  daughter-in-law;  viz. 
Jatiotin  de  Hasse,  horse-buyer  to  our  lady  the  queen,  with 
four  horses,  three  palfreys  and  their  trappings,  a  certain  organ- 
player,  and  a  pape  geay^  (popinjay),  meaning  a  parrot.  With 
this  amusing  cargo  Joanna  also  sends  a  present  of  "  cloth  of 
London  "  to  the  Breton  duchess,  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  manufactures  of  the  English  metropolis  were  held  in  some 
esteem  by  the  foreign  queen,  and  considered  acceptable  and 
suitable  offerings  to  a  royal  daughter  of  France. 

While  the  queen-dowager  was  thus  harmlessly,  and  perhaps, 
with  regard  to  her  patronage  of  cloth  of  London,  may  be  added 
usefully  employed,  she  was  suddenly  arrested  at  her  dower- 
palace  of  Havering-Bower,  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  regent  of  England.  These  are  Walsingham,  a 
contemporary  historian's  words :'' — "  Tlie  king's  step-mother, 
queen  Johanne,  being  accused  by  certain  persons  of  an  act  nf 
witchcraft,  which  would  have  tended  to  the  king's  harm,  was 
committed  (all  her  attendants  being  removed)  to  the  custody 
of  sir  John  Pelham,  who,  having  furnished  her  with  nine 
servants,  placed  her  in  Pevensey-castle,  there  to  be  kepc  under 
his  control."'  Joanna's  principal  accuser  was  her  confessor, 
John  Randolf,  a  Minorite  friar;  though  it  seems  Henry 
had  had  previous  information  that  the  queen-dowager,  with 
the  aid  of  two  domestic  sorcerers,  Roger  CoUes  of  Salisbury 
and  Petronel  Brocart,  was  dealing  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness for  his  destruction.*  John  Randolf  was  arrested  at  the 
isle  of  Guernsey,  and  sent  over  to  the  king  in  Normandy,' 
where  his  confessions  seem  to  have  determined  Henry  to  pro- 

'  Rymer's  Focdera. 
'  Likewise  Holinshed,  Speed,  Stowe.  Parliamentary  Hist,  of  England. 
'  Tlie  Chronicle  of  London,  a  contemporary  also,  gives  this  account :  "  Also 
tlus  sjimo  year  frere  Randolf,  a  master  of  divinity,  that  some  time  was  the  queen's 
confessor,  at  the  exciting  of  the  said  queen,  by  soicery  and  necromancy  wrought 
for  to  astroy  the  king  j  but,  as  God  wolde,  lus  falseness  was  at  last  espied,  where- 
fore by  common  parliament  the  queen  forfeited  her  lands."  This  Clu-oniele  makes 
tlio  circumstance  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Rouen.  Ottcrbourne  merely 
suys,  Joanna  comn".itted  an  infamous  malejicium,  and  was  taken  from  her  family, 
and  given  to  the  charge  of  lord  Jolui  Pelham  in  the  ctutle  of  Peveuwcy.  lie 
notes  it  ui  the  events  of  1419. 

*  Uoluished.  '  Ibid.    Parlianientary  IWorda. 
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ceedings  of  the  utmost  rigour  against  his  royal  step-mother 
who  was,  as  stated  before,  arrested  with  the  suspected  mem- 
bers  of  her  household,  and  committed  as  a  close  prisoner,— 
first  to  the  castle  of  Leeds,  one  of  her  own  palaces,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Pevensey.  She  was,  by  Henry's  order 
deprived  not  only  of  her  rich  dower-lands  and  tenements,  but 
of  all  her  money,  furniture,  and  personal  property,  even  to 
her  wearing-apparel.  Her  servants  were  dismissed,  and  others 
placed  abqut  her  by  the  authority  of  her  gaoler,  sir  John 
Pelham.'  These  circumstances  are  all  set  forth  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Parliamentary  rolls  for  7th  Henry  V. : — 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  upon  information  given  to  the  king  our  sovereign 
lord,  as  well  by  the  relation  and  confession  of  one  friar  John  Bandolf,  of  the 
order  of  Friars-Minors,  as  by  other  credible  evidences,  that  Johanne  queen  of 
England  had  compassed  and  imagined  the  death  and  destruction  of  our  said  lord 
the  king,  in  the  most  high  and  horrible  manner  that  could  be  devised;  the  which 
compassing,  imagination,  and  destruction  have  been  openly  published  throughout 
all  England:  So  it  ia  by  the  council  of  the  lord  the  king  advised,  assented,  aiid 
ordained,  that,  amongst  other  things,  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  queen, 
and  also  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Roger  Colles  of  Salisbury  and  of  Petronel 
Brocart,  lately  residing  with  the  said  queen,  who  are  notoriously  suspected  of  the 
said  treason,  in  whose  hands  soever  they  may  be,  which  the  said  queen  had  (or 
the  said  other  persons  before  ;  uimed)  on  the  27th  day  of  September  last  past  and 
Binoe,  and  also  all  the  issues,  rents,  &c.  of  all  castles,  manors,  &c.,  which  the  8iud 
queen  held  in  dower  and  otherwise,  should  be  received  and  kept  by  the  treasurer 
of  England,  or  his  deputy  for  the  time  being,  who  shoidd  have  the  custody  of  the 
said  goods  and  chattels,  &c.,  and  that  letters-patent  should  be  passed  under  the 
great  seal  in  that  behalf;  and  that  the  said  treasurer  or  his  deputy  shoiUd  pro* 
vide  for  the  support  of  the  said  queen  and  the  servants  assigned  to  her  honestly, 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  comicil,  openly  read  in  this  parUament.  And 
because  it  was  doubted  whether  persons  boimd  to  pay  rents,  &c.  to  the  queen 
could  be  surely  discharged,  it  is  ordained  in  this  present  parliament,  at  the  request 
of  the  commons  assembled,  all  sudi  persons,  upon  payment  to  the  treasurer, 
should  be  protected  against  the  said  queen  in  all  time  to  come." 

In  the  Issue  roll  for  the  same  year'^  is  the  following  entry: 

"  27th  November.  To  sir  John  Pelliam,  knight,  appointed  by  the  kuig  and 
council  for  the  governance  and  &afe  custody  of  Joan  queen  of  England:  In 
money  paid  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Richard  le  Verer,  her  esquire,  in  advance, 
for  the  support  and  safe  custody  of  the  queen  aforesaid,  166/.  13*.  4d.  Master 
Peter  de  Ofball  was  appointed  the  ^d  queen's  physician."' 

White  Kennet  asserts  that  Joanna  was  brought  to  a  trial, 
that  she  was  convicted,  and  forfeited  her  goods  by  sentence 
of  parliament;  but  of  this  there  is  not  the  shghtest  proof. 


*  7th  Henry  V. 


Holinshtid.     Parliamentary  Records. 

^  Devon's  Extracts  from  Pell  Records,  p.  362. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  p<  t  was  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  herself  from  th;  uk  allegations 
that  were  brought  against  her.  She  was  condemned  imheard, 
despoiled  of  her  property,  and  consigned  to  years  of  solitary 
confinement,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  law  or  justice. 
Her  perfidious  confessor,  Bandoli^  while  disputing  with  the 
parson  of  St.  Peter's-ad-Vincula,  was  for  ever  silenced,  by  the 
combative  priest  strangling  him  in  the  midst  of  his  debate.' 
The  fury  with  which  the  argument  was  pursued,  and  its  mur- 
derous termination,  would  suggest  the  idea  that  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  their  royal  mistress  must  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  death  of  Bandolf  under 
these  circumstances  leaves  undetailed  the  "  high  and  horrible 
means'^  wh^eby  the  royal  widow  was  accused  of  practising 
against  the  life  of  the  king.  He  was  the  only  witness  against 
her,  and  by  his  death  the  whole  affair  remains  among  the 
most  inscrutable  of  historical  mysteries. 

There  is,  however,  among  the  unpublished  papers  of  Rymer, 
a  document  which,  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  affair, 
by  evidencing  the  previous  attempts  of  Henry  V.  to  extort 
from  Joanna  the  principal  part  of  her  dower  in  loans ;  for  we 
find  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  was  arrested,  he 
enjoins  "  his  dear  chevalier,  William  Kynwolmersh,  to  send  all 
the  sums  of  money  he  can  possibly  borrow*  of  the  dower  of 
Johane  the  queen,  late  wife  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  sire 
the  late  king,  whom  God  assoil !  Let  these  sums  be  sent 
from  time  to  time  without  fail,  leaving  her  only  money  enough 
for  her  reasonable  expenses,  and  to  pay  any  annuities  she 
might  have  granted."  In  all  probability,  Joanna's  resistance 
of  this  oppression  was  answered  by  her  arrest,  on  the  frivolous 
accusation  which  afforded  the  king  a  pretence  for  replenishing 
his  exhausted  coffers  at  her  expense. 

It  was  one  of  the  dark  features  of  the  age,  that  the  ruin 
rjid  disgrace  of  a  person  against  whom  no  tenable  accusation 
could  be  brought  might  readily  be  effected  by  a  charge  of 

*  Bayley*s  History  of  the  Tower.     Speed.     Holinshed. 
'  "  Faire  louez  "  is  the  expression  used  by  the  king. — Unpublished  MSS,  of 
Eyiner,  4602:  Plut,  odii.  v. 
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sorcery,  which  generally  operated  on  the  public  mind  as 
effectuaUy  as  the  cry  of  '  mad  dog '  does  for  the  destruction 
of  the  devoted  victims  of  the  canine  species.  If  Joanna  had 
been  a  female  of  less  elevated  rank,  she  would,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames ;  but  as  the  daughter, 
sister,  and  widow  of  kings,  and  the  mother  of  a  reigning  prince, 
it  was  not  possible  for  her  enemies  to  proceed  to  greater 
extrcTnities  than  plundering  her  goods  and  incarcerating 
her  person.  When  these  strange  tidings  reached  her  eldest 
son,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  political  apathy  was  sufficiently 
dispelled  by  the  outrage  that  had  been  offered  to  his  royal 
mother  to  impel  him  to  send  the  bishop  of  Nantes  and  some 
of  the  principal  persons  in  his  court  to  Henry  V.,  who  was 
then  at  Melun,  to  expostulate  with  him  on  the  injurious  treat- 
ment  of  the  widowed  queen,  and  to  demand  her  liberation. 
This  remonstrance  was  offered,  however,  in  the  humble  tone 
of  a  suppliant  rather  than  the  courageous  spirit  of  a  cham- 
pion, ready  to  come  forward  to  vindicate  his  mother's  honour, 
according  to  the  chivalric  usage  of  the  times,  at  swords'  points 
with  her  accuser.  But  the  feeble  son  of  John  the  Vahant 
acted  according  to  his  nature  in  tamely  submitting  to  Henry's 
haughty  disregard  of  his  expostulations,  and  thus  substan- 
tiated the  sarcastic  observations  addressed  to  him  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  when  reproaching  him  for  having  beaten  his 
consort  Joanna  of  France,  "  that  the  lion  in  his  heart,  was 
not  bigger  than  that  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  two  years  old.'" 
Soon  after  the  unsuccessful  embassy  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne 
to  his  royal  step-brother,  Joanna  was  deprived  of  any  hope 
she  might  have  founded  on  the  efforts  of  her  first-born  for 
her  deliverance,  by  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  mortal 
enemy  the  coimt  de  Penthievres,  and  she  had  the  grief  of 
bewailing  in  her  dismal  prison-house  the  captivity  of  both 
her  sons. 

The  return  of  the  royal  victor  of  Agincourt  with  his 
beautiful  and  illustrious  bride,  brought  no  amelioration  to  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  queen-dowager  and  her  son. 
Katherine  of  Valois  was  nearly  related  in  blood  to  Joanna 
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of  Navarre,    being    the    daughter    of    her    cousin-german, 
Charles  VI.     Katherine  was  also  sister  to  the  young  duchess 
of  Bretagne,   Joanna's    daughter-in-law;    yet    she   received 
neither  sympathy  nor  attention  from  her,  but  had  the  morti- 
fication of  knowing  that  her  dower,  or  at  least  the  larger 
part  of  it,  was  appropriated  to  maintain  Katherine's  state  as 
queen  of  England.     Henry  V.  presented  the  abbess  of  Sion 
T?ilh  a  thousand  marks  from  the  revenues  of  the  imprisoned 
queen.'     We  find,   in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  that 
Henry  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  the  petition  of  William 
Pomeroy,  one  of  Joanna's  esquires,  who  humbly  supphcates 
for  a  continuance  of  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  a-year,  which 
had  formerly  been  granted  by  the  queen  Johanne  in  reward 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  her.     Henry  with  Ms  own 
hand  has  written,  "  We  wol  that  he  have  the  twenty  marcs."* 
In  the  fourth  year  of  her  captivity,  an  important  prisoner 
of  state  was  consigned  to  the  same  fortress  in  which  the  queen- 
dowager  was  incarcerated.     This  was  sir  John  Mortimer,  the 
uncle  of  the  earl  of  March.^    His  frequent  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  Tower  caused  him  to  be  removed  to  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Pevensey.     The  vddow  of  Henry  IV.  being  con- 
fined within  the  same  dark  walls  with  this  fettered  lion  of  the 
rival  house  of  Mortimer,  is  a  curious  and  romantic  circum- 
stance.    Yet,  when  Mortimer  arrived  at  Pevensey,  the  period 
of  Joanna's  incarceration  there  was  drawing  to  a  close.     Her 
royal   persecutor,  the    puissant  conqueror  of  France,    feel- 
ing the  awftil  moment  was  at  hand  when  he  must  lay  his 
sceptre  in  the  dust,  and  render  up  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  exercised  his  regal  power,  was  seized  with 
late  remorse  for  the  wrong  and  robbery  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  towards  his  father's  widow;  and  knowing  that  repent- 
ance without  restitution  is  of  httle  avail  in  a  case  of  con- 
science, he  addressed  the  following  injunction  to  the  bishops 
and  lords  of  his  council,  dated  July  13,  1422  :— 

"  Riglit  worsLipfiil  Fathers  in  God,  oiir  right  trusty  and  well-beloved :    How- 
bcit  we  have  taken  into  our  hand  till  a  certain  time,  and  for  such  causes  as  ye 


1  Tyler's  Life  of  Henry  V. 
*  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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know,  the  dowers  of  our  mother,  queen  Johanne,  except  a  certain  pension  thereof 
yearly,  which  we  assigned  for  the  expense  reasonahle  of  her,  and  of  a  certtun 
menie^  that  should  be  about  her :  we,  doubting  lest  it  should  be  a  charge  unto  our 
conscience  for  to  occupy  forth  longer  the  said  dower  in  this  wise,  the  which 
cha/rge  we  he  adinsed  no  longer  to  bear  on  ov/r  conscience,  will  and  charge  you, 
08  ye  will  appear  before  Qod  tor  us  in  this  case,  and  stand  discharged  in  your 
own  conscience  also,  that  ye  make  deliverance  unto  our  said  mother,  the  queen, 
wholly  of  her  said  dower,  and  suffer  her  to  receive  it  as  she  did  heretofore  j  and 
that  she  make  her  officers  whom  she  list,  so  they  be  our  liegemen  and  good  men; 
and  that  therefore  we  liave  given  in  charge  and  commandment  at  this  time  to 
make  her  ftill  restitution  of  her  dower  above  said.  Furthermore,  we  will  and 
charge  you  that  her  beds  and  all  other  things  moveable  that  we  had  of  her,  ye 
deliver  her  again.  And  ordain  her  that  she  have,  of  such  cloth  and  of  such 
colour  as  she  will  devise  herself,  v.  or  vi.  gowns,  such  as  she  useth  to  wear.  And 
because  we  suppose  she  will  soon  remove  from  the  palace  where  she  now  is,  that 
ye  ordain  her  horses  for  eleven  chares;'  and  let  her  remove  them  into  whatsoever 
place  within  our  realm  that  her  list,  and  when  her  list,  &c. 

"  Written  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  the  year  of  our  reign  tenth."' 

Ill  common  justice,  Hemry  ought  to  have  made  this  amende 
perfect,  by  adding  a  declaration  of  his  royal  step-mother's 
innocence  from  the  foul  charge  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
pretext  for  the  persecution  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 
His  letter  contains  in  eflfect,  however,  if  not  in  words,  a 
complete  exoneration  of  queen  Joanna;  and  it  appears  unac- 
countable that  any  apologist  should  be  found  to  justify  the 
conqueror  of  Agincourt  for  acts  which  were  so  sore  a  burden 
to  his  departing  spirit,  and  which  he  himself  confesses,  in  this 
memorable  letter,  "  that  he  had  been  advised  no  longer  to 
bear  on  his  conscience,"  lest  he  should  rue  it  hereafter.  The 
above  document  proves  that  the  spoUation  of  the  queen- 
dowager  had  extended  even  to  the  sequestration  of  her  beds 
and  rich  array.  She  had  certainly  been  compelled  to  divest 
herself  of  her  queenly  attire,  and  to  assume  the  coarse  garb 
of  penance.  Whether  the  peace-offering  of  five  or  six  new 
gowns,  with  the  royal  permission  for  the  injured  lady  to  consult 
her  own  taste  in  the  colour,  material,  and  fashion  of  the  same, 
was  considered  by  Joanna  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
wrong,  and  robbery,  and  weary  imprisonment  she  had  under- 
gone, is  doubtful.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  and  even  if  the 
gowns  which  the  warlike  majesty  of  England  so  solemnly 

'  Household  servants ;  fi-om  which  word  comes  the  term  '  menial.' 
'  Cars  or  chariots. 
3  rurliamentary  Rolls,  1st  of  Henry  VI.,  where  there  is  also  an  inventory  ol 
queen  Johaime*8  sequestrated  properly. 
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enjoins  his  chancellor  and  the  other  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
of  his  council  to  endow  her  with  were  promptly  rendered,  it 
is  certain  she   could  not  have  enjoyed  the    satisfaction  of 
appearing  in  them,  courtly  etiquette  compelling  her,  within 
seven  weeks  after  the  date  of  Henry's  letter  of  restitution,  to 
assume  the  mockery  of  mourning  weeds  for  his  decease.    This 
event  occurred  August  31,  142S.     Joanna  had  been  released 
from  her  captivity  some  weeks  previously,  and  resumed  her 
former  state  at  her  own  palace  of  Leeds-castle  the  same  summer, 
as  the  following  entries  appear  in  her  household-book,'  dated 
July  14th,  first  year  of  Henry  VI.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
first  the   duke   of  Gloucester,   and  then  cardinal  Beaufort, 
visited  her  just  before  the  formal  official  notice  of  Henry's 
penitence,  and  assuredly  brought  her  private  intelligence  of 
the  change  in  her  favour ;  for,  on  Jime  the  I3th,  is  an  item 
"  that  the  duke  dined  with  her  at  Leeds,  and  went  away  after 
dinner ;  expenses  for  the  feast,  41,  2s. :"  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
the  next  month,  "  cardinal  Beaufort  dined  with  her  at  a  cost 
of  4/.  14*.  2d."    The  newly  enfranchised  queen  gave  alms  and 
oblations  "at  the  cross  of  the  chapel  within  Leeds-castle, 
which  came  to  6*.  8d.;"  but  she  laid  in  a  stock  of  Gascon 
(claret),  B-ochelle,  and  Rhenish  wines,  at  the  cost  of  56/.  0*.  4c?. 
Her  alms  seem  influenced  by  her  usual  avarice,  for  if  she 
could  find  money  to  buy  so  much  wine,  she  might  have  com- 
memorated her  signal  deliverance  from  captivity  and  obloquy 
j  by  a  larger  outlay  than  a  mark.     All  her  recorded  donations 
appear  despicably  mean;  indeed,  this  precious  historical  docu- 
Iment  singularly  confirms  our  estimate  of  her  character,  that 
I  grasping  avarice  was  the  chief  source  of  her  misfortunes.    Her 
[clerk,  Thomas  Lilboume,  proceeds  to  note  the  expenses  of 
her  mourning  dress  for  the  death  of  her  persecutor,  as  well 
tor  her  own  person  as  the  maids  of  her  chamber.     There  are 
fome  odd  notices  of  the  price  of  making  court-dresses,  which 
nay  be  amusing  to  the  ladies  of  the  present  day.     There  are 

'  Tliis  information  is  gathered  from  one  of  the  valuable  documents  in  the  eol- 
ation of  sir  Thomas  Phillipjis,  of  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire.    This  gentleman, 
tith  a  liberality  only  injualled  by  his  munificence  in  purchasing  MSS,  containing 
Iry  ol  Bie  true  mimiments  of  history,  has  permitted  us  not  only  access  to  his  stores,  but 
fPorded  his  owu  advice  and  assistance  in  the  transcription  of  references. 
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charges  for  seven  yards  of  black  cloth,  for  a  gown  for  the 
queen  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  at  7*.  Sd.  per  yard,  and  for 
making  a  gown  for  her,  la.  6d. ;  for  one  cape  of  black,  for 
black  silk  loops,  and  for  400  clasps,  (possibly  hooks  and  eyes); 
for  7^  yards  of  black  cloth,  at  7s.  per  yard,  for  the  queen's 
person;  for  making  a  cape  for  the  queen,  for  black  satin, 
and  for  grey  squirrel  fiir,  23*.  4c?.;  for  fur  for  a  collar  and 
mantle  for  the  queen,  20*.;  for  1  oz.  of  black  thread,  1*.  Grf.j 
3  dozen  shoes,  at  6d.  per  pair.  Likewise  to  Agnes  Stowe, 
of  the  family  of  lady  Margaret  Trumpyngton,  for  her  good 
services  to  the  queen,  as  a  gift,  6*.  Sd.  To  two  serjeants-at- 
law,  to  plead  for  the  queen's  gold,  6s.  Hd.  To  Nicholas, 
minstrel,  a  gift  of  the  queen,  6*.  Sd.  None  of  Joanna's  gifts 
exceed  tliis  sum,  which  is  the  amount  of  a  mark.  Some  of 
the  articles  are  curious, — as,  one  pot  of  green  ginger,  9*.  Qd.-, 
for  rose-water,  7s.  6d.;  to  master  Laurence,  for  cinnamon, 
7*.  10c?.  The  queen  gives  6d.  per  pair  for  her  maids'  shoes, 
and  7d.  for  those  of  her  own  weaiing. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  desire  of  Henry  V.  for  the 
restoration  of  Joanna's  dower,  the  matter  was  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
disposed  of  this  property.     He  had,  in  fact,  sold,  mortgaged, 
and  granted  it  away  to  a  variety  of  persons,  besides  endowing 
his  own  queen  (now  also  a  queen-dowager)  with  the  town  and 
appurtenances  of  Hertford,  and  many  other  manors  w^hich  had 
been  settled  on  queen  Joanna  by  his  father,  king  Henry  lY. 
The  smoothing  of  such  a  ravelled  skein  caused  much  delay  sind 
trouble  to  all  parties ;  and  we  find,  in  the  second  of  Henry  YL, 
that  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  noble  lady  Joanna, 
queen  of  England,  requiring  all  the  grants  of  her  lands  made 
by  the  late  king  Henry  V.  to  be  quashed  by  parliament,  that 
she  might  receive  her  revenues.     The  answer  to  the  petitii 
was,  ''  that  the  same  should  be  granted  in  all  points,  pro^ddedl 
that  those  persons  who  had  laid  out  money  upon  the  queen'i 
lands  should  have  the  option  of  taking  the  same  under  her,  al 
the  same  term  or  rent  at  which  they  then  held  the  same  froi 
the  crown."'  -  .       j  , ,  ,, , 


'  KollH  lV.rl.  iv.  p.  2i1. 
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Joanna  of  Navarre  survived  her  restoration  to  liberty, 
wealth,  and  royal  station  many  years, — "  living,"  says  Weever, 
"  iu  all  princely  prosperity/'  Her  grandson,  Giles  of  Bretagne,* 
was  reared  and  educated  with  the  youthfiil  king  Henry  VI., 
and  was  much  beloved  by  him ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  queen  Joanna  was  likewise  in  favour 
at  the  English  court.  Her  favourite  residence  was  the  sylvan 
retreat  of  Havering-Bower.  She  also  kept  her  state  some- 
times at  Langley,  where  her  retirement  was  enlivened  occa- 
sionally by  shows,  as  the  rude  theatrical  entertainments  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  designated.  We  learn,  from  a  con- 
temporary chronicle,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  a 
grievous  and  terrible  fire  took  place  at  the  manor  of  the  lady 
queen  Joanna,  at  Langley,  in  which  there  was  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  fiu-niture,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
household  stuff.  These  disasters  happened  "through  the 
want  of  care,  and  drowsiness,  of  a  player,  and  the  heedless 
keeping  of  a  candle.*"  This  fire  is  the  last  event  of  any  im- 
portance that  befell  the  royal  widow  after  her  restoration  to 
her  rights.  Joanna  was  treated  with  all  proper  consideration 
by  the  grandson  of  her  deceased  consort,  the  young  king 
Henry  VI.  While  residing  at  her  palace  of  Langley,  1437, 
she  was  honoured  with  a  New-year's  gift  from  this  amiable 
prince,  as  a  token  of  his  respect.  This  was  a  tablet  of  gold, 
garnished  with  four  balass  rubies,  eight  pearls,  and  in  the 
midst  a  great  sapphire.  The  tablet  had  been  formerly  pre- 
sented to  the  young  king  by  my  lady  of  Gloucester ;  whether 
by  Jaqueline  or  Eleanora  Cobham,  is  left  doubtful.' 

Joanna  depai'ted  this  life  at  Havering-Bower.     This  event 

lis  thus  quaintly  noted  in  the  Chronicle  of  London  :*  "  This 

[sfime  year,  9th  of  July,  died  queen  Jane,  king  Henry  IV.'s 

wife.   Also  the  same  year  died  all  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  the 

[which  was  nought  seen  in  no  man's  time  before  out  of  mind." 

'  Tliis  young  prince  was  allowed  an  annuity  of  123  inarks.-Issue  Rolls.  He 
Ireceived  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Great  jealousies  regarding  his  English  con- 
jnexions  arose  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother, 
Iqueen  Joanna.  An  awful  tragedy  occurred  in  Bretagne,  terminating  in  his  death, 
jand  that  of  his  brother,  Joanna's  elder  grandson,  duke  Francis  I. 

-  Harl.  MSS.,  3775,  art.  9. 
3  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  149.  *  Page  123. 
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Joanna  was  certainly  turned  of  seventy  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VI., 
1437.    She  survived  her  first  husband,  John  duke  of  Bretagne, 
nearly  thirty-eight   years,    and  her   second,    Henry  IV.  of 
England,  twenty-four.'     She  had  nine  children'  by  the  duke 
of  Bretagne, — Joanna,  who  died  in  infancy ;  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  died  in  1442;  Marie  duchess  of  Alenyon, 
who  died  1446;  Blanche  countess  of  Armagnac,  and  Mar- 
garet  viscountess  Rohan,  both  of  whom  died  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned ;  Arthur  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, so  long  a  captive  in  England,  afterwards  became  illus. 
trious  in  French  history  as  the  valiant  count  de  Richemonte; 
Jules,  the  third  son  of  Joanna,  died  in  England,  1412;  Richard 
count  d^Estampes  died  the  year  after  his  mother.     The  queen 
had  no  children  by  Henry  IV. 

The  following  summonses  were  issued  by  Henry  VI.  to 
the  nobles,  male  and  female,  to  do  honour  to  the  fiineral  of 
this  queen : — 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin,  know  as  much  as  we,  by  name  of  our  leal 
imcle  of  Gloucester,  and  other  of  our  council,  have  appointed  the  funerals  of  our 
grandmother  queen  Johanna  (whom  God  assoile)  to  be  holden  and  solemnized  at 
Canterbury  the  sixth  day  of  August  next  coming.  Believe  that  wo  have  appointed 
the  said  uncle  and  other  lords  and  ladies  of  our  realm,  and  you  cousin  \blankfoT 
the  name^  to  be  ready  for  the  same  day,  to  the  worship  of  God  and  our  said 
grandmother ;  we  desire,  therefore,  and  pray  you,  (putting  off  your  pleasure,  and 
excusations  ceasing,)  dispose  you  to  be  in  person  at  the  solenmity  of  the  said 
funeral,  according  to  our  singular  trust  in  ye. 

**  Given  under  om*  privy  seal,  at  Oxford,  tht  23rd  day  of  July." 

Added  to  tliis  document  is  the  following  list : — 

"  To  be  at  Canterbury  at  queen  Joanna's  interment :  my  lord  of  Gloucester,  I 
my  lady  of  Gloucester,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  of  Northumberland,  of  Oxford, 
lord  Poynings,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  younger  countess  of  Huntingdon,  of 
Northumberland,  of  Oxford.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  prior  of  Christchurch  at  Canterbury,  the  ablwt  of  | 
St.  Augustin's  there,  and  the  abbot  of  Battle."  ' 

The  corpse  of  queen  Joanna  rested  at  Bermondsey-abbev 
on  its  way  to  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  she  was  interred  in  I 
the  same  vault  wliich  her  pious  care  had  provided  as  the  donml 
ultima  of  her  royal  consort,  Henry  IV.    A  superb  altar-tombj 

'  Stowe.    Weever.  '  Betham's  Genealogical  Tables. 

'  Cottonian  MSS.     In  the  origliiui  document  the  queen's  name  is  mM 
Jehane,  and  Jehance. 
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had  been  prepared  under  her  auspices  for  that  monai-ch,  and 
there  their  effigies  repose  side  by  side,  in  solemn  state,  near 
the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince.  Joanna's  statue,  like  her 
portrait  in  the  picture  of  her  coronation,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
a  very  lovely  woman ;  her  throat  long  and  delicate,  her  bust 
beautiful,  and  slender  but  rounded  arms.  Her  features  are 
small  and  regular,  with  an  expression  oi  finesse;  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows  very  long.  Iler  head  is  singularly  high,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  very  broad  from  the  eyebrows  upwards :  the 
whole  gives  the  idea  of  an  exact  portrait.  The  tomb  is 
wrought  in  alabaster,  enamelled  with  colours.  The  dress  is 
elegant ;  her  beautiful  arms  are  naked,  being  only  shaded  be- 
hind by  the  royal  mantle,  fastened  to  the  back  of  her  cote- 
hardi  by  a  jewelled  band,  which  passes  round  the  corsage,  and 
rich  brooches  clasp  the  mantle  on  the  shoulders.  Her  bosom 
and  shoulders  are  much  shown ;  round  her  throat  is  a  collar 
of  SS,  very  elegant,  and  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of  this 
ornament.  Studs  set  with  jewels  are  placed  down  the  front 
of  the  cote-hardi, — a  tight  jacket  trimmed  with  ermine,  without 
sleeves ;  round  her  hips  is  a  band  of  jewels,  as  a  belt,  from 
which  her  gown  falls  in  full  folds  over  her  feet. 

Joamia  retained  her  first  consort  the  duke  of  Bretagne's 
device, — an  ermine,  collared  and  chained,  which  is  represented 
with  her  motto,  temperance,  on  the  cornice  and  canopy  of 
her  tomb.'  Her  arms  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  that 
valuable  and  beautiful  publication.  Regal  Heraldry,  by  Mr. 
Willement.  They  were  formerly  in  the  windows  of  Christ- 
church,  near  Newgate.^  The  tomb  of  king  Henry  and  queen 
Joanna  is  neai*  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
^-Becket, — Henry  having  expressed  a  superstitious  wish  that 
his  mortal  remains  should  repose  under  the  especial  protection 
of  this  far-famed  saint. 

J  *'  But  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 

And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  lord  Marmion  rests  not  there," 

may  those  say,  with  regard  to  the  sepulchre  of  Henry  IV., 
who  are  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  of  a  contemporary, 
though  certainly  not  unprejudiced  clirouicier,  subjoined : — 
*  Sandford.  »  Willement's  B^al  Heraldry,  plate  7. 
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'*  Tlilrty  days  after  tli;  *• -((h  ui  iit^  IV..  Beptflinbcr  \Wb,  I4J2,'  one  of 
hii  doraesfirs  came  to  tlu  u.^^i8e  of  the  Jlufl)  Tl'illitc  lit  Hounslow,  Aijfl  dined 
there.  And  ns  fl^'  1>j"*««Hk!ni  were  ttilkiimt  at  dinm  r  time  of  the  king  irro- 
prouohiiblo  nionils,  this  mtan  naid  to  a  certain  e»Minin>  minted  Tliomiw  Muydc  wU/nc, 
tlion  sitting  at  \x\Ut\  '\*'>i«"in  ,  'lo  wua  u  good  man  "r  not,  (UhI  knowH;  but  of 
tliii)  I  lun  certain,  tWt  ,  >  lii«  n'^jse  wuu  carried  ii  m  WeHtminster  townrils 
Canterbury  (l)y  water)  n.  ,  »wall  vessel,  in  order  to  be  Imrii'd  tlier*  I  and  two 
more  threw  hi«  coqwe  inUi  n.  m,,,  tween  iiirkingham  and  (Iravewn'^  for,'  he 
added  w'.th  an  oath,  'wo  wero  u\L.(,«»/s"n  by  Hueh  n  storm  of  winds  und  waves, 
that  many  of  the  nobility  who  followen'  iw  in  eiglit  sliipH  were  di(tj)er«Hl,  mo  v* 
with  tliffieulty  to  cseniH)  being  lowt.  Hut  wo  who  were  witli  tlic  body,  despair!  n>^ 
of  our  lives,  with  one  consent  threw  it  into  the  sen  ;  and  a  great  culin  cnsuiHi. 
nie  coffin  in  whieh  it  lay,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  we  carried,  witl>  great 
solemnity,  to  Canterbury,  and  buried  it ;  the  monks  of  Canterbury  therefore  Nay 
that  the  tomb,  not  the  body  of  Henry  IV.,  is  with  us!  as  Peter  said  of  holy 
David.'  As  God  Almighty  is  my  witness  and  judge,  I  saw  this  man,  and  heard 
him  speak  to  my  father,  T.  Maydestoue,  that  all  the  a1)ove  was  true. 

"  Cl£Ment  Maydestone." 

This  wild  and  wondrous  tale,  emanating  as  it  does  from  a 
source  so  suspicious  as  Hemy's  sworn  foes,  the  two  Mayde- 
stones,'  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  non  vero  ma  ben  trovato; 
but  it  was  calculat('<l  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  revived,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  Henry's 
widowed  queen,  at  the  time  when  she  was  branded  by  her 
rt)yal  step-sons,  Henry  V.  and  Bedford,  with  the  f"'i  charge 
of  witchcraft.     The  evil  practices  of  queen  Joanna's  deceased 

'  Both  dates  ore  incorrect :  Henry  died  March  20, 1413. 
*  Tlio  narrative  of  Clement  Maylestono  was  considered  by  the  antiquarians  of 
the  present  century  sufficiently  worthy  of  attenticm  to  cause  the  examination  of 
the  tomb  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queun  Joanna,  which  took  place  August  21, 1832, 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  lady  Harriet  imd  sir  Charles  Hagot,  John 
Alfred  Kemp,  esq.,  &c.  Wo  ;.''"c  the  following  account  from  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-\vitn688 :  "  When  the  rui  -.ish  was  cleare<l  away,  we  came  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  lid  of  a  wooden  case,  of  very  rude  form  and  construction ;  uptm  it,  ami 
entirely  within  the  monument,  lay  a  leaden  coffin  withont  any  wooden  case,  of  a 
much  smaller  size  and  very  singular  shape."  From  the  woodcut  gi^  •  ',  the  IiLst 
abode  of  Joanna  of  Navarre,  quetm  of  England,  resembles  what  childivn  cull  an 
apple  *  turnover.'  It  was  her  coffin  which  rested  on  that  of  her  lord.  Not 
being  able  to  take  off  the  lid  of  the  large  coffin,  as  a  great  portion  of  its  length 
was  under  the  tomb,  they  sawed  an  aperture  in  the  lid.  Immediately  under  the 
coffin-board  was  found  a  quantity  t'  buybantls  filling  the  coffin,  and  on  the  surfiico 
of  them  lay  a  very  rude  small  cruss..  nnod  by  merely  tying  two  twigs  together. 
This  fell  to  pieces  on  being  moved,  v  ■a  ♦'  <^  hay -bands,  wliich  were  very  souiul 
and  perfect,  were  removed,  we  fo  ml  kii.flen  •  '.e  or  coffin,  in  some  degree 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  a  human  Sg^n  :;  it  •  .  ut  once  evident  this  had  never 
been  diittur'Deu,  but  lay  as  it  wa»  oiigiiniiL  de^»jwited,  Ihoi.- i;  ,1  may  iie  diincu't 
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father,  Charles  le  Mfiuvais,  the  royal  sorcerer  and  poisonci  uf 
Navarre,  doubtless  operated  also  against  her  at  the  pen  'd  to 
wliich  we  allude;  and,  notwithstanding  the  implied  exculputiou 
of  her  char.ipter  in  Henry  V.'s  death-bed  letter  of  rcstii  'Hon, 
a  degree  of  auperstitious  terror  was  long  connected  with  her 
memory.' 

The  signature  of  this  queen  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  the  autograph  of  a  royal  lady  of  which  a  fac-simile  can  be 
procured.  The  reader  will  pe  ceie  that  she  spells  her  name 
Johane;  the  flourish  at  th'  'i  h  'on  is  apparently  intended 
for  the  regal  R,  though  i.itLci  quccrly  fashioned. 


jy^^- 


<U 


to  coi  jechire  why  it  wius  placed  in  a  cmo  bo  mile  nnd  nnsiphtly,  and  so  much  too 
largo  for  it  tliat  the  haybands  had  boon  used  to  Iteep  it  Htciuly.  After  cutting 
tlirougli  lead  and  leather  wrappers,  the  covers  were  lilted  up,  and  the  face  of  the 
king  apix!urc<\  in  perfect  jircservatiou ;  the  nose  elevated,  the  cartilage  even 
remaining,  though,  on  the  adinisHion  of  air,  it  rapidly  sank  away.  The  skin  of 
the  chin  entire,  of  the  consistence,  thickness,  and  colour  of  the  upper  leather  of  a 
shoe;  the  beard  thick  and  matted,  of  a  deep  russet  colour;  the  jaws  jwrfect,  and 
all  the  t«cth  in  them  excepting  one  fore-tov  th."  The  body  of  Joanna  of  Navarre 
was  not  examined.  Although  the  gentleman  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  these 
particulars  appears  convhiccd  that  he  has  seen  the  hotly  of  the  king,  there  are  one 
or  two  circumstances  corroborative  of  the  marvellous  narrative  of  Clement  Maydc* 
stone ;  such  as  the  absence  of  the  rogal  insignia  in  which  the  remains  of  defunct 
kings  of  England  were  always  adorned  for  the  grave, — the  discrepancy  of  size 
between  the  outer  case  and  the  leaden  coffin,  and  the  rude  stuffing  of  the  inter- 
mediate space  with  haybands,  as  if,  after  the  attendants  had  consigned  the  royal 
corpse  to  the  roaring  waves,  they  hatl  ha.stily  supplied  its  place  with  another  taken 
from  some  vault  or  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  filled  it  up  with 
haybands.  The  cross  of  witch-elm  twigs  is  hkewise  corroborative  that  super- 
natural fears  had  been  excited  regarding  this  interment.  The  perfect  state  of 
the  skin,  too,  is  inconsistent  with  the  horrible  leprosy  of  wli  .h  Henry  died. 

'  In  an  old  toxKJgraphical  work  we  remember  to  have  read  that  a  tradition 
exis*  1  wen  in  +iie  last  century,  that  the  -host  of  "  Jone  thi  witch-queen  haunted 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Early  calamities  of  Katherine — Abductal  by  her  mother — Re-captured — Henry 
])rince  of  Wales — Katherine  demanded  for  him — His  accession  as  Henry  V. — 
His  invnaion  of  France — Agincourt — Marriage-treaty  renewed — Kutherine's 
picture — Heiu-y's  exorbitant  demands — Interview  of  Katlicrine  and  Henry  V. 
— Her  beauty — Henry  in  love  with  her — His  anger — Treaty  broken — Itenewetl 
after  two  years — Katherine  is  ottered  with  tlio  crown  of  Franco — li^ceives 
Hem'y  at  Troyes — Betrothed — Queen's  knight — Marriage  of  Katherine  and 
Henry — Queen's  dower — French  marriage  ceremonial — The  queen  enters  Paris 
in  state — Voyage  to  England — Qrand  coronation — Her  friendship  t()r  the  king 
of  Scx)ts — Northern  progress — Disobedience — Birth  of  her  son,  (Henry  VI.)— 
Katlierine's  maids — Her  guest — Katherine  writes  to  the  king — Prepares  to 
join  him  in  France. 

Katherine  of  Valois  was  a  babe  in  the  cradle  when  Henry  V., 
as  prince  of  Wales,  became  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  her  eldest  sister  Isabella,  the  young  widow  of  Richard  H.' 
Katherine  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of 
France,-jfind  his  queen,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria ;  she  was  bom  at 
a  period  when  her  father's  health  and  her  mother's  reputation 
were  both  in  evil  plight.    She  first  saw  the  hght,  October  27, 
1401,  at  the  hotel  de  St.  Pol,''  in  Paris,  a  palace  which  was 
used  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  as  a  residence  of  retire- 
ment for  the  royal  family,  when  health  required  them  to  lead 
a  life  of  more  domestic  privacy  thjin  was  possible  at  the  king's 
royal  court  of  the  Louvre,  or  his  state-palace  of  Les  TourcUes. 
The  young  princess  was  brought  up  at  the  h6tel  de  St.  Pol, 
*  See  the  life  of  Isabella  of  Valois.  ^  Morcri, — Katherine. 
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and  there  did  her  unfortunate  sire,  Charles  VI.,  spend  the  lon^ 
agonizing  intervals  of  his  aberrations  from  reason,  during 
which  the  iofancy  of  his  little  daughter  was  exposed  to  hard- 
sliips  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poorest  cottager. 

Queen  Isabeau  joined  with  the  king*s  brother,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  in  pilfering  the  revenues  of  the  royal  household ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  did  this  wicked  woman  carry  her  rapacity, 
as  to  leave  her  httle  children  without  the  means  of  supporting 
hfe.  These  tender  infants  were  shut  up  in  the  royal  h6tel  de 
St.  Pol,  wholly  neglected  by  their  vile  mother, — the  princess 
Michelle  being  then  only  five  years  old,  and  the  princess 
Katherine  little  more  than  three.  The  poor  children,  say 
their  contemporary  chroniclers,  were  in  a  piteous  state,  nearly 
starved,  and  loathsome  \frith  dirt,  having  no  change  of  clothes, 
tor  even  of  h.  The  whole  sustenance  they  had  was  from 

the  charity  of  tiie  inferior  attendants  who  had  not  deserted 
the  place,  all  the  servants  of  the  royal  family  being  left  by 
the  profligate  and  reckless  Isabeau  without  food  or  wages. 
The  state  of  Katherine's  hapless  father,  who  occupied  a  part 
of  th6  palace  of  St.  Pol,  was  still  more  deplorable;*  but  he 
was  unconscious  of  his  misery,  till  one  day  he  suddenly  re- 
gained his  senses,  and  observed  the  disarray  and  neglect 
around  him.  The  king  questioned  the  governess  of  Katherine 
regarding  the  deplorable  state  to  which  he  saw  the  little 
princess  and  his  other  children,  even  the  dauphin,  were 
reduced.  The  lady  was  forced  to  own  that  the  royal  children 
had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothes,  or  even  of  ordinary 
sustenance.  "  I  myself  am  not  better  treated,  you  may  per- 
ceive." replied  the  afflicted  sovereign ;  then  gi\'ing  her  a  gold 
cup,  out  of  which  he  had  just  been  drinking,  he  bade  her  sell 
it,  and  buy  necessaries  for  his  unfortunate  little  ones.** 

The  instant  Charles  VI.  recovered  from  his  attack  of 
delirium,  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his  royal  functions 
without  any  intermediate  time  of  convalescence.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  directly  the  news  was  brought  to  the  queen 

'  The  expression  of  Mezerai  (quarto  edit.)  in  his  abridgment  from  Chromque 
de  St.  Denis  is, — "  Qu'on  laissait  sa  personne  meame  pourrir  dans  I'ordurc,  saiia 
avoir  soin  de  le  deshabiller." 

2  AbW  de  Choisy. 
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that  her  husband  spoke  and  looked  composedly,  a  sense  of 
her  guilt  caused  her  to  decamp  with  Louis  of  Orleans  to 
Milan,  having  ordered  duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  her  brother 
and  the  partisan  of  her  iniquities,  to  follow,  with  the  royal 
children.  Louis  of  Bavaria  not  only  obeyed  this  order,  and 
carried  off  the  dauphin  Louis,  his  two  young  brothers,  and 
the  princess  Michelle  and  Katherine,  but  with  them  he 
abducted  their  young  companions,  the  children  of  the  duke 
of  Biu-gundy.  The  Burgundian  forces  having  arrived  at  the 
hdtel  de  St.  Pol,  and  missing  the  princely  children,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  sent  a  troop  of  his  men-at-arms  in  pursuit  of 
them;  for  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  who  was  even  then  be- 
trothed to  Katherine's  sister,  Michelle,  was  carried  off  with 
his  little  spouse.  The  pursuers  overtook  the  whole  party  at 
Juvissy,  and,  after  possessing  themselves  of  the  childi'en  of 
Burgundy  and  the  princess  Michelle,  they  respectfully  asked 
the  dauphin  Louis,  then  about  ten  years  old,  "  Wliither  he 
would  please  to  go  ?"  The  royal  boy  replied,  "  I  will  return 
to  my  father."  He  was  joyfully  obeyed,  and  conducted  back 
to  Paris,  with  his  sister  Katherine  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
children  of  France.' 

After  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  caused  the  assassination 
of  Orleans  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  conduct  of  queen  Isa- 
beau  became  so  infamous  that  she  was  imprisoned  at  Tours; 
and  her  daughter  Katherine  (the  only  one  of  the  princesses 
who  was  not  betrothed  or  consecrated)  was  taken  from  her. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Katherine  was  educated  in 
the  convent  of  Poissy,  where  her  sister  Marie  took  the  veil. 
Whilst  the  education  of  Katherine  the  Fair  is  proceeding,  a 
few  pages  must  be  devoted  to  the  personal  liistory  of  that 
popular  hero,  her  future  husband. 

Henry  V.  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1387.  Mon- 
mouth-castle,  the  place  of  his  birth,  belonged  to  his  mother's 
inheritance :  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  our 
island.  As  Henry  was  a  sickly  child,  he  was,  according  to 
tradition,  taken  to  Courtfield  to  be  nursed,  a  village  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  Monmouth.     His  cradle  is  still  pre- 

*  Gibbou's  History  of  France,  collated  with  Mczcrai. 
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served,  and  is  shown  as  a  curiosity  at  Bristol.'  Tlie  name 
of  his  nurse  was  Joan  Waring,  on  whom,  after  he  came  to 
the  throne,  he  settled  an  annuity  c^  twenty  pounds,  for  her 
good  services  performed  for  him.  He  was  given  a  learned 
education,  the  first  foundation  of  which  was,  in  all  probability, 
laid  by  his  mother,  who  was,  as  Froissart  expressly  declares, 
skilled  in  Latin  and  in  cloister  divinity.  This  princess  died 
hi  the  year  139^  early  in  life,  leaving  an  infant  family, 
consisting  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.'  The  maternal 
grandmother  of  young  Henry,  the  countess  of  Hereford,* 
bestowed  some  care  on  his  education.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  he  left  in  his  will,  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  a  missal 
and  a  portophorium,  given  to  him  by  his  dear  grandmother. 

Henry  was  extremely  fond,  of  music,  and  this  taste  was 
cultivated  at  a  very  early  age ;  in  proof  whereof,  the  household- 
book  of  his  grandsire,  John  of  Gaunt,  may  be  cited.  New 
strings  were  purchased  for  the  harp  of  the  young  hero  before 
he  was  ten  years  old.  About  the  same  time  there  is  a  charge 
for  the  scabbard  of  his  little  sword,  and  for  an  ounce  of  black 
silk  to  make  his  sword-knot;  and,  moreover,  four  shillings 
were  expended  in  seven  books  of  grammar  for  his  use, 
bound  up  in  one  volume.  There  is  hkewise  an  item  for  pay- 
ment of  a  courier  to  announce  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  the 
alarming  illness  of  lord  Henry,  his  son. 

Richard  II.,  during  the  exile  of  Bolingbroke,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  heir.  The  education  of  yoinig  Henry  was  finished 
in  the  palace  of  his  royal  kinsman,  who  made  him  his  com- 
panion in  his  last  expedition  to  Ireland.  Here  the  princely 
boy  was  made  a  knight-banneret,  by  the  sword  of  the  king, 
after  distinguishing  liimself  in  one  of  the  dangerous  but  desul- 
tory combats  with  the  insurgents.  While  Richard  went  to 
fulfil  his  ill-fortune  in  England,  he  sent  young  Henry  to  the 
castle  of  Trim,  in  Ireland,  with  his  cousin-german,  Humphrey 

*  It  was  formerly  at  Troy -house,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 
^  Walsingham.     Speed. 
^  Henry  V.'s  mother  was  buried  within  King's  college,  Leicester.     He  paid 
for  a  likeness  of  her  to  be  placed  over  her  tomb. — Pell  KoUs. 

*  This  lady  was  alive  long  after  Henry  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  had  won 
the  victory  of  Agincourt. 
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duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  father  he  had  lately  put  to  death. 
Young  Henry  was  brought  home  from  Ireland  (after  his 
father  had  revolutionized  England)  in  a  ship  fitted  out  for 
that  purpose  by  Henry  Dryhurst,  of  West  Chester.  He  met 
his  father  at  Chester,  and  in  all  probabihty,  accompanied  him 
on  his  triumphant  march  to  London.  Creton  affirms  that 
Henry  IV.  made  his  son  prince  of  Wales  at  his  coronation ; 
"  but  I  think,"  adds  Richard's  sorrowing  servant,  "  he  must 
win  it  first,  tor  the  whole  land  of  Wales  is  in  a  state  of  revolt 
on  account  of  the  wrongs  of  our  dear  lord,  king  Richard.'* 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  after  his  sire's  coronation 
prince  Henry  completed  his  education  at  Oxford;  for  there 
is  an  antique  chamber  of  Queen's  college  pointed  out  by  suc- 
cessive generations  as  once  having  been  mhabited  by  Henry. 
This  is  a  room  over  the  gateway,  opposite  to  St.  Edmund's- 
hall.  A  portrait  of  Hemy  was  painted  in  the  glass  of  the 
window,*  and  under  it,  in  I^atin  verse, — 

TO  HECOKD  THE   FACT  FOK  EVBB, 

THE   EMPEBOn   OF   BRITAIN, 

THE  TEITJMPHANT   LOBD  OF  FRANCE, 

THE   CONQTJEBOB  OF  HIS  ENEMIES  AND  HIMSELF, 

Henet  V. 

OF  THIS  LITTLE   CHAMBBB  ONCE  THE   GREAT  INHABITANT. 

Fuller^  who  lived  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Henry,  points  out  the  same  college-chamber  as  the  abiding- 
place  of  the  prince.  Henry  was  placed  at  Oxford  under  the 
tutorship  of  his  half-uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  a  young,  hand- 
some, and  turbulent  ecclesiastic,  whose  imperious  haughtiness 
did  not  arise  from  his  ascetic  rigidity  of  manners  as  a  priest.' 
Beaufort  had  accompanied  his  charge  to  Ireland,  and  returned 
with  him  to  England.  The  early  appointment  of  the  prince 
as  lieutenant  of  Wales,  INIarch  7th,  1403,  limits  the  probable 
time  of  his  sojourn  at  Oxford,  as  a  student,  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  year  1400  and  1402.     The 

*  Tyler's  Henry  V.  The  art  of  painting  on  glass  had  greatly  Mien  into  decay 
after  t!ic  accession  of  Henry  VII,,  who  was  obliged  to  im}^M>rt  the  window  of  St, 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  from  Dort,  This  glass  portrait  brings  the  Oxford 
memorial  near  Henry's  own  times, 

'  Beaufort's  betrayal  of  n  daughter  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Fitzalan  is  proved 
by  his  will. 
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prince  was  but  sixteen  when  he  fought  courageously  at  that 
great  conflict  where  his  father's  crown  was  contested.  At 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  when  advancing  too  rashly  on  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  received  a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  the 
face,  the  scar  of  which  was  perceptible  all  his  life.  Being  ad- 
vised to  retire,  that  the  steel  might  be  drawn  out,  "  To  what 
place  ?"  said  he.  "  Who  will  remain  fighting,  if  I,  the  prince 
and  a  king's  son,  retire  for  fear  at  the  first  taste  of  steel  ? 
Let  my  fellow-soldiers  see  that  I  bleed  at  the  first  onset ;  for 
deeds,  not  words,  are  the  duties  of  princes,  who  should  set 
the  example  of  boldness."* 

Until  after  1407  the  prince  of  Wales  was  actively  employed 
in  the  Welsh  campaigns.  Although  Glendower  was  finally 
beaten  back  to  his  mountain  fastnesses,  yet  the  whole  of  the 
principaUty  was,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  a  nominal 
appendage  to  the  EngUsh  monarchy.  Thus  deprived  of  the 
revenues  annexed  to  his  title,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  grinding  poverty.  His  wild  dissipation  seems 
to  have  commenced  after  his  desultory  campaigns  in  Wales 
concluded,  when  he  returned  to  court  with  no  little  of  the 
licence  of  the  partisan  soldier.^  His  extreme  poverty,  which 
was  shared  by  his  royal  sire,  made  him  reckless  and  desperate, 
and  had  the  natural  consequence  of  forcing  him  into  company 
below  his  rank.  Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  declares  "  the  prince 
used  to  disguise  himself  and  he  in  wait  for  the  receivers  of 
the  rents  of  the  crown  lands,  or  of  his  ''ather's  patrimony,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  a  highwayman  set  upon  them  and  rob  them. 
In  such  encounters  he  sometimes  got  soundly  beaten,  but  he 
always  rewarded  such  of  his  father's  officers  who  made  the 
stoutest  resistance.'"     But  Henry's  wildest  pranks  were  per- 

'  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Titus  Livius  of  Friuli,  a  learned  man,  patronised 
by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  employed  by  him  to  write  the  biography 
of  his  brother  j  which  work  is  (as  might  be  expected)  more  replete  with  panegyric 
than  incident. 

^  In  this  assertion  we  follow  Titus  Livius.  And  we  ask  the  question  whether, 
if  Henry's  wildness  us  a  youth  had  not  been  very  notorious,  would  a  contemporary 
(wlio  is  little  more  than  a  panegyrist),  v/riting  xmder  the  direction  of  the  king's 
brother,  have  dared  to  allude  to  it  ? 

^  Speed  is  enraged  at  the  playermen,  who,  he  says,  have  verified  the  imputa- 
tions of  Alam  Copus,  a  contemporary  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  accusing  that  noble 
as  a  seducer  of  the  prince's  youth,  a  wild  profligate,  who  even  robbed  occaaionally 
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formed  at  a  manor  of  his,  close  to  Coventry,  called  Cheyles- 
more,  a  residence  appertaining  to  his  duchy  of  Cornwall. 
Here  prince  Hal  and  some  of  his  friends  were  taken  into 
custody  hy  John  Homesby,  the  mayor  of  Coventry,  for  raising 
a  riot.'  Clieylesmore''  was  regarded  by  his  care-worn  father 
with  painful  jealousy  j  "  for  thither,'^  says  Walsingham,  "  re- 
sorted all  the  young  nobility  as  to  a  king's  court,  while  that 
of  Henry  IV.  was  deserted."  But  the  prince  of  Wales  did 
not  content  himself  with  astonishing  the  mayor  of  Coventry, 
and  his  sober  citizens  by  a  mad  frolic  now  and  then ;  he  saw 
the  inside  of  a  London  prison  as  well  as  the  gaol  of  Coventry. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince  was  personally  engaged  in 
the  uproars  raised  by  his  brothers,  prince  John  and  prince 
Thomas,  at  Eastcheap,  which  are  noted  in  the  London  Chro- 
nicle ;  but  in  one  of  these  frays  the  lord  mayor  captured  a 
favourite  servant  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  carried 
him  before  judge  Gascoigne.'  Directly  the  prince  of  Wales 
heard  of  the  detention  of  his  servant,  he  rushed  to  the  court 
of  justice,  where  his  man  stood  arraigned  at  the  bar.  He 
endeavoured  with  his  own  hands  to  free  him  from  his  fetters, 
and,  on  the  interference  of  the  judge,  bestowed  on  that  func- 
tionary a  box  on  the  ear ;  for  which  outrage  Gascoigne  daunt- 
lessly  reproved  the  prince,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  very  suitable 
lecture,  committed  him  to  the  prison  of  the  King's-bench. 
To  this  Henry,  who  was  struck  with  remorse  at  his  own  mad 
violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  submitted  with  so  good  a 
grace,  that  Henry  IV.  made  the  well-known  speech, — "He 
was  proud  of  having  a  son  who  would  thus  submit  himself  to 
the  laws,  and  that  he  had  a  judge  who  could  so  fearlessly 
enforce  them."     This  exploit  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie 

on  the  higlnvrty.  Shakspeare  thus  had  some  grounds  for  the  character  of  sir 
John  Falstalf,  whom,  it  will  be  reniemlwred,  he  calls  sir  John  Oklcastle  in  his  first 
edition.  Titus  Livius  describes  the  dismissal  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  before  the 
crown  was  placed  on  Henry's  head,  in  words  which  authorize  Shakspeare's  scene, 
excepting  that  the  offence  imputed  to  the  knight  was  protestantism,  rather  tlian 
profligacy. 

'  Ai)i>endix  to  Fordun,  quoted  by  Cai-te. 

'  Cheylesniore  actually  descended  to  George  IV.,  who  sold  it  to  the  marquess 
of  Hertford. 

'  nai'rison's  Survey  of  London, 
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reason  that  Henry  IV.  removed  his  son  from  his  place  at  the 
privy  council. 

The  desperate  state  of  the  prince's  finances,  it  is  possible, 
might  irritate  him  into  these  excesses,  for  all  his  English 
revenues  were  swallowed  up  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
to  reconquer  Wales.'  Indeed,  his  chief  income  was  derived 
from  the  great  estates  of  his  ward,  the  earl  of  March.  This 
young  prince,  who  possessed  a  nearer  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England  than  the  line  of  Lancaster,  had  been  kept  a  prisoner 
m  Windsor-castle  from  his  infancy.  In  1403  Henry  IV. 
gave  the  person  of  the  minor  earl,  with  the  wardship  of  his 
revenues,  to  his  eldest  son, — ^thus  putting  no  small  temptation 
in  the  path  of  an  ambitious  young  hero.  But  here  the  very 
best  traits  of  prince  Henrjr's  mixed  character  develope  them- 
selves: he  formed  the  tenderest  friendship  for  his  helpless 
ward  and  rival. 

From  time  to  time  Henry  IV.  made  attempts  to  obtain  a 
wife  for  his  heir.  In  the  preceding  memoir  it  has  been 
shown  that  he  was,  in  childhood,  contracted  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Joanna,  duchess  of  Bretagne,  afterwards  his  step- 
mother. The  biography  of  Isabella  of  Valois  has  proved  how 
long  and  assiduously  prince  Henry  wooed  the  young  widow  of 
the  murdered  Bichard,  imtil  all  hope  ended  in  her  marriage 
with  Orleans.  Marie,  the  second  daughter  of  France,  was 
the  next  object  of  his  choice ;  but  she,  who  had  been  devoted 
to  the  cloister  even  before  her  birth,  on  being  consulted 
whether  she  would  prefer  an  earthly  spouse  and  accept  the 
prince  of  Wales,''  indignantly  reproved  her  father's  envoys  for 
imagining  so  profane  a  thought.  A  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  demanded  for  the  prince,  but  the  nego- 
tiation was  unsuccessful.  At  last,  both  the  son  and  father 
seemed  to  have  determined  on  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Katherine,  the  youngest  of  the  princesses  of  France,  and  a 

*  He  was  even  forced,  at  this  time,  to  pawn  his  personal  ornaments,  his  "  petitz 
joualx,"  as  he  calls  them,  to  pay  his  garrisons  in  Wales,  for  no  money  could  be 
obtained  from  the  royal  revenues. — See  sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

^  In  the  Issue  rolls  are  the  expenses  of  Henry  IV.'s  ambassadors  for  demand- 
ing in  marriage,  "  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  second  daughter  of  the  adversary." 
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private  mission  was  confided  to  Edward  duke  of  York  to 
demand  her  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  York  was 
absent  on  this  errand  at  the  time  when  Henry  IV.  was  struck 
with  his  mortal  illness. 

Modem  reseaich  has  found  reason  for  the  supposition,  that 
prince  Henry  was  intriguing  to  depose  his  father  just  before 
his  last  fatal  sickness.  The  angry  assertions  of  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucester'  accuse  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  of  the  double  treachery  of  instigating  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  seize  his  father's  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
plotting  to  assassinate  the  prince.  These  are  Gloucester's 
words  :  "  My  brother  Avas,  when  prince  of  Wales,  in  great 
danger  once,  when  he  slept  in  the  green  chamber  at  West- 
minster-palace.  There  was  discovered,  by  the  rome  of  a 
little  spaniel  belonging  to  the  prince,  a  man  concealed  behind 
the  arras  near  the  prince's  bed.  When  he  was  hauled  out 
by  Henry's  attendants,  a  dagger  was  found  on  the  man's 
person,  and  he  confessed  he  was  hidden  there  to  kill  the 
prince  in  the  night,  instigated  by  Beaufort ;  but  when  the 
earl  of  Arundel  heard  this,  he  had  the  assassin's  head  tied  in 
a  sack  and  flung  into  the  Thames,  to  stifle  his  evidence." 

Although  no  chronolog  is  expressly  marked  for  these 
events,  yet  internal  evidence  refers  them  to  the  close  of 
Henry  IV.'s  existence,  just  before  the  extreme  indisposition 
of  that  monarch  caused  the  prince  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  his  father.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  usually  considered 
very  extraordinary.  He  came  to  court  on  a  New-year's  day, 
dressed  in  a  dark  blue  robe,  worked  with  ceillets  round  the 
collar,  to  each  of  which  hung  a  needle  and  thread ;  and  this 
robe,"'  it  is  asserted,  was  meant  to  indicate  how  much  Ids 
vihfiers  had  slandered  him  to  his  royal  sire.  Why  needles 
and  threads  should  point  out  such  an  inference,  has  been  an 

'  Parliamentary  Rolls.  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294. 
2  Many  wTiters  have  copied  this  curious  passage,  and  most  have  quoted  the 
biography  of  Titus  Livius  a^  an  authority.  It  is,  however,  certain  no  such  inti. 
dent  is  contiuned  in  its  pages.  Guthrie  throws  light  on  this  circnmBtance  in  liis 
folio  history  of  England,  vol  ii.,  reign  Henry  IV.  He  gives  the  passage  at 
length,  quoting  it  from  some  tracts  apjjended  to  Titus  Livias,  his  English  trans- 
lator, who  notes,  moreover,  that  he  received  the  particulars  from  the  lips  of  the 
earl  of  Onnond,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 
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enigira.  There  is,  however,  a  quaint  old  custom,  founded  by 
Eglesfield,  still  in  use  in  Oxford,  at  Queen's  college,  which 
perhaps  explains  it.  The  bursar,  on  New-year's  day,  presents 
to  each  of  the  students  of  Queen's  college  a  needle  and  thread, 
adding  this  exordium, — 

"  Tuko  this,  and  be  thrifty." 

What  the  fellows  of  Queen's  do  now  with  these  useful  imple- 
ments we  kno\y  not ;  in  the  time  of  prince  Hal  they  certainly 
stuck  them  on  their  collars,  in  readiness  to  mend  any  holes 
that  might  occur  in  their  garments.  The  prince  went  to 
court  wearing  the  needles  he  had  received  from  his  biu*sar,  it 
being  the  anniversary  of  their  presentation  on  New-year's 
day;'  he  likewise  wore  the  student's  gown,  which  at  the  same 
time  reminded  his  sire  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  thrifti.i38s  inculcated  at  college.  Thus  apparelled,  he 
advanced  liito  the  hall  of  Westminster-palace,''  and  leaving  all 
liis  company,  because  the  weather  was  cold,  "round  about 
the  coal  fire  ^'  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  he  advanced  singly  to 
pay  his  duty  to  his  father,  who  was  with  his  attendants  at 
the  upper  end.  After  due  salutation,  he  implored  a  private 
audience  of  his  sire.  Heniy  IV.  made  a  sign  to  his  attend- 
ants to  carry  him  in  his  chair,  for  he  could  not  walk,  into  his 
private  chamber ;  when  the  prince  of  Wales,  falling  on  his 
knees,  presented  his  dagger  to  his  father,  and  requested  him 
to  pierce  him  to  the  heart,  if  he  deemed  that  it  contained  any 
feeUng  but  duty  and  loyalty  towards  him.  Henry  IV.  melted 
into  tears,  and  a  thorough  explanation  and  reconciliation  took 
place  between  the  father  and  the  son.  The  last  sad  scene 
between  Henry  IV.  and  his  heir,  so  beautifully  dramatised 
by  Shakspeare,  is,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  memoir,  a  very 
faithful  detail  of  incidents  recorded  by  ancient  chroniclers. 

'  Messrs.  Brayley  and  Britton  coincide  with  our  views  of  this  event,  but  they 
have  not  noted  the  confirming  circumstance  of  the  anniversary. 

'  Not  Westminster-hall,  but  the  room  willed  the  wlute-hall,  (lately  the  house 
of  lords,)  which  was  the  state  reception-room  of  Westminster-palace,  The  bed- 
chamber of  the  king,  and  the  betlchamlxir  of  the  queen,  opened  into  it ;  and,  on 
occasions  of  grand  festivals,  the  whole  suite  was  tlu-own  open.  The  prince's  bed- 
clmmbcr  was  near  it,  and  was  the  royal  robing-room  until  the  late  house  of  lords 
was  burnt. 
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After  the  death  of  his  royal  sire,  Henry  V.  did  not  esta- 
blish  liimself  in  the  sovereignty  without  ii  short  but  fierce 
civil  war,  which  partly  assumed  a  religious  character,  and 
partly  was  founded  on  the  report  that  king  lUchard  II.  mjw 
alive  and  ready  to  claim  his  own.  These  reports  were  assuredly 
the  secret  motive  of  the  exhumation  of  Kichard's  body,  out- 
wardly  attributed  by  Henry  V.  to  his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  his  kinsman,  but  in  reality  a  deep-laid  measure  of  wtatc 
policy.  Tliis  tragic  scene  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
that  era ;  and  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  conducted  finds  no 
parallel,  excepting  in  the  appalling  exhumation  of  Agnes  dc 
Castro.  Kichard's  mouldering  corpse  was  raised  from  its 
obscure  resting-place  at  Langley,  and  seated  in  a  rich  chair 
of  state,'  adorned  with  regal  ornaments.  Henry  V.  walked 
next  to  his  dead  kinsman,  and  all  his  court  followed;  and, 
thus  royally  escorted,  the  corpse  of  the  hapless  Richard  was 
conveyed  to  Westminster-abbey,  and  laid,  with  solemn  pomp, 
in  the  tomb  he  had  prepared  for  himself  by  the  side  of  liis 
beloved  Anne  of  Bohemia.  "  The  very  next  day,"  says  the 
London  Chronicle,  "there  was  a  grand  cursing  of  sir  John 
Oldcastle  at  St.  Paul's-cross,"  who  had  been  accused  of 
raising  the  reports  that  Richard  was  in  existence. 

When  these  agitations  had  subsided,  Henry  V.  renewed 
his  application  for  the  hand  of  the  princess  Katherine.  At 
the  same  time  he  demanded  with  her  an  enormous  dowry.  If 
the  king  of  France  had  been  disposed  to  give  him  his  daughter, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  he  could  bestow  with  her  two  uiillioas 
of  crowns,  the  bridal  portion  demanded  by  Henry,  together 
with  the  restoration  of  Normandy  and  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, once  the  inheritance  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine.^  There 
was  a  secret  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  French,  lest  the 
ambitious  heir  of  Lancaster  should  make  use  of  an  alliance 
with  one  of  their  princesses,  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
Plantagenets  to  the  throne  of  France;  yet  Charles  VI.  would 
have  given  Katherine  to  Henry  with  a  dowry  of  450,000 
crowns.  This  the  English  hero  refused  with  disdain.  Henry 
desired  no  better  than  a  feasible  excuse  to  invade  France ;  he 

*  Wecver'8  Funeral  Monuments.  ^  Sue  tlie  life  of  £leanora,  vol.  i. 
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therefore  resolved  to  win  Kfttherine  the  Fair  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  together  with  all  the  gold  and  provhiccs  he  de- 
manded with  her  hand. 

Henry's  first  care  was  to  sell  or  pawn  all  the  valuables  he 
possessed,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  1'  ench  expedition, 
on  which  he  had  set  his  ambitious  mind.  Extended  empire, 
rich  plunder,  and  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  yomig  Kathcrine 
of  Valois  were  the  attainments  on  which  all  the  energies  of 
his  ardent  character  were  centered.  The  annals  of  the  ancient 
nobility  or  gentry  of  England  can  bear  witness  to  the  extraor- 
dinary methods  the  Plantagenct  kujgs  took,  to  induce  their 
feudal  muster  to  tarry  beyond  the  forty  days  they  were 
bound  to  appear  in  arms  by  their  teimres.  Among  other 
possessions  of  the  royal  family,  the  magnificent  crown  belong- 
ing to  Henry  IV.,  called  'the  great  Harry,'  was  pnwned; 
while  cupboards  and  beaufets  at  royal  palaces  were  ran  jacked 
of  their  rich  goblets  and  flagons,  and  distributed  to  the  kmghts 
and  leaders  of  that  expedition,  as  pledges  and  pawns  that 
their  pay  should  be  forthcoming  when  coin  was  more  plen- 
tiiul.  Even  that  stout  northern  squire,  to  whose  keeping  was 
confided  the  banner  of  St.  George'  by  his  warhke  sovereign, 

'  Tliomas  Strickland,  the  bannor-lxjarer  of  St.  George  at  Agincourt,  afterwartU 

sir  Thomas  Strickland,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westinorclaiul.     His  petition  in 

Normoii-Freneh  ia  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  and  proves  how 

extremely  scarce  siiecie  was  in  England;  for  notwithstanding  the  pathos  with 

which  he  petitions,  aa  a  p<x)r  squire,  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  king's  broken 

silver  flagons,  and  for  the  restoration  of  his  14/.  4s.  10c/.,  not  forgetting  an  odd 

farthing,  "  he  was  heir  to  extensive  domains,  beuig  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Walter 

Strickland  of  Helsington,  knight  of  the  shire  of  Wcstmoivliuid,  and  grandson  of 

luril  Dacre  of  Gil8hmd."-Soe  Bum's  Westmoreland.     His  sujjphcation  to  tho 

council  of  the  infant  Henry  VI.  is  thus  worded : — "  Very  Inunbly  supplicates  a 

poor  Hquire,  Thomas  de  Strickland,  lately  the  Iwarer  of  the  banner  of  St.  George 

1  tor  tlie  very  noble  king  Henry  V.,  whom  Go<l  assoil !     May  it  please  your  good 

ftraee  to  consider  the  long  service  that  tho  said  suppliimt  did  for  the  late  king  ui 

parts  beyond  sea,  at  bis  arrival  at  Hariieur  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and, 

since  that  time,  when  the  city  of  Iloucn  wa«  won.     And  your  said  suppliant  has 

J  had  no  compensation  for  his  labour  at  the  said  day  of  Agincourt,  nor  any  pay  at  all, 

Isaving  only  for  one  half-year.     Not  only  that ;  but  your  said  suppliant  is  brought 

lin  arreiir  with  tho  exchequer  for  the  sum  of  14/.  4s.  lO^d.  for  certain  broken 

Isilver  pots,  which  were  pawned  to  him  by  the  said  king  Henry  V.     The  which 

Ivesscls  your  suppUant  was  forced  to  sell,  and  the  money  obtained  for  them  was  all 

^expended  in  the  service  of  his  lato  king.     And  that  it  may  please  your  wise 

discretions,  out  of  reverence  to  God  and  respect  to  the  soul  of  the  late  king, 

)  grant  to  your  suiipliant  the  sai 
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did  not  undertake  his  chivalric  commission  without  a  pawn 
of  broken  silver  flagons.  It  was  necessary  for  Henry  to 
make  these  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  pay  his  army,  as 
the  unsettled  temper  of  the  times  forced  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  moderate  in  his  pecuniary  applications  to  his  parhament. 
France,  he  meant,  should  pay  for  all. 

From  Southampton  Henry  V.  sent  Antelope,  his  pur- 
suivant-of-arms,  with  a  letter  to  Katherine's  father  dated  from 
that  port,  to  show  the  reality  of  his  intentions  of  invasion. 
He  demanded  the  EngUsh  provinces,  and  the  hand  of  ^latlie- 
rine ;  otherwise  he  would  take  them  by  force.  The  king  of 
France  rephed,  "  If  that  was  his  mind,  he  would  do  his  best 
to  receive  him ;  but,  as  to  the  marriage,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  strange  way  of  wooing  Katherine,  covered  with  the  blood 
of  her  countrymen.^"  But  the  brother  of  the  princess,  the 
wild  young  dauphin  Louis,  was  imprudent  enough  to  exaspe- 
rate his  dangerous  adversary  by  sending  him  a  cask  of  Paris 
tennis-balls,  telling  him,  "  that  they  were  fitter  playthings  for 
him,  according  to  his  former  course  of  life,  than  the  provinces 
he  demanded."  The  EngUsh  and  their  sovereign  were  exces- 
sively exasperated  at  this  witticism.  "  These  balls,"  replied 
Henry,  perpetrating  an  angry  pun,  "  shall  be  struck  back  mth 
such  a  racket,  as  shall  force  open  Paris  gates."' 

But  on  the  very  eve  of  Henry's  embarkation, — 
"  To  cross  the  sea,  with  pride  and  pomp  of  chivah-y," 

as  part  payment  of  the  deht  owed  him  by  the  late  king  j  and  that  this  grant  iniiy 
be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  discharge  of  the  said  suppliant  from  the  14Z.  4*.  lO^rf. 
aforesaid ;  and  this  for  the  love  of  God  and  a  work  of  charity." — Feb.  14,  1424. 
There  is  an  order  from  tlie  council  to  exonerate  Strikelatid,  as  they  cull  him, 
from  the  14^.  4*.  lOid.-See  Foedera,  vol.  x.  pp.  318,  319.  They  could  not  afford 
to  remunerate  the  banner-bearer  of  St.  George  for  what  he  calls  "  liis  labour  "  at 
the  day  of  Agincoiu^;,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  harder  day's  work  of  leudiiiL' 
the  storming  of  Harfleur  and  Rouen ;  but  they  gave  his  son,  sir  Walter  Stricklniul, 
by  way  of  payment,  the  office  of  hereditary  master  of  the  royal  harriers,  an  offiic 
which  his  direct  descendant  and  representative,  Charles  Strickland  Staiulish,  e^. 
M.p.  certainly  does  not  possess  at  present.  These  curious  particulars  are  referred 
to  by  sir  Harris  Nicxilaa  in  his  Histor ,  of  Agincourt,  a  work  written  with  spirit 
and  fire  worthy  of  its  subject.  To  its  rich  pages  we  have  been  frequently  in- 
debted. •  White  Kennet's  History,  vol.  i. 

*  No  part  of  history  is  better  aui:hen<icate<l  than  this  incident  j  there  is  scarwlv 
a  contemporary  clironicler  who  does  noi  mention  it.    Old  Caxton  relates  tlio  m  j 
of  the  racket. 
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a  plot  for  his  destruction  was  discovered,  founded  on  the 
claims  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  March  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. This  plot  was  concocted  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
the  king's  near  relative,  who  had  married  Anne  Mortimer, 
the  sister  of  March.'  This  lady  had  died,  lea^'ing  one  son, 
afterwards  the  famous  Richard  duke  of  York,  who,  as  his 
uncle  March  was  childless,  was  the  representative  of  his 
claims.  The  rights  of  this  boy  were  the  secret  motives  of 
the  Southampton  conspiracy.  The  grand  difficulty  was  to 
induce  March  to  assert  his  hereditary  title  against  his  friend 
Henry  V. 

The  earl  of  Cambridge  intended,  after  the  assassination  of 
Henry  through  the  agency  of  the  king's  trusted  chamberlain, 
to  fly  with  March  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  the  earl 
was  to  declare  his  claims,  and  be  crowned  with  the  "royal 
crown  of  Spain,"''  which  was  to  pass  with  the  common  people 
for  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  be  carried  in  the  van  of  the 
army  on  a  cushion.  This  plot  was  spoiled  by  the  romantic 
refusal  of  the  earl  to  assert  his  rights,  or  dispossess  his  friend 
and  guardian.  After  Cambridge  had  opened  his  plan  to  the 
earl  of  March,  that  prince,  avowedly  by  the  advice  of  his  man 
Lacy,  refused  to  swear  to  keep  the  secret,  but  requested  an 
hour's  space  to  consider  of  the  proposition;  which  time  he 
used  in  seeking  the  king  and  informing  him  of  his  danger, 
first  requesting  a  pardon  of  Henry  for  listening  sufficiently 
"to  his  rebels  and  traitors  to  understand  their  schemes." 
Henry  summoned  a  sort  of  court-martial,  of  which  his 
brother  Clarence  was  president,  and  made  quick  work  in  the 

'  The  young  earl,  with  all  his  feudal  muster,  was  in  attendance  on  Henry, 
prepared  to  share  the  expedition,  in  which  he  won  great  fame.  Ho  is  often  con- 
ibuuded  with  his  uncle  Kdinund  Mortimer,  the  won-in-law  of  Glendower,  who 
was  at  that  time  supposed  to  bo  a  prisoner  in  Trim-caistlc,  Ireland.  Hall  and 
Shnkspeare  confound  the  two  Edmund  Mortimers.  The  early  death  of  the 
mother  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  sister  and  heiress  of  tho  earl  of  March,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  had  a  second  countess  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

'  Tliis  belonged  to  re<lro  the  Cruel :  it  was  brought  to  England  by  the  heiressoa 
of  that  king,  one  of  whom  mtvrried  John  of  Gaunt,  the  other  the  father  of 
Cambridge.  It  appears  Cambridge  had  it  at  this  time  in  Ids  possession. — See  his 
contessiou.  State  Trials,  Foedera,  and  HeiuWs  SyUoge.  * 
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execution  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  sir  Thomas  Gray. 
They  were  led  out  at  the  north  gate,  and  had  their  heads 
stricken  oflF  just  as  Henry's  fleet  hoisted  sail,  and  steered, 
with  a  favourable  wind,  out  of  the  port  of  Southampton, 
August  7th,  1415.1 

Henry  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  three  miles  from 
Harfleur,  and  after  tremendous  slaughter  on  both  sides,  took 
that  strong  fort  of  the  Seine  by  storm,  in  the  beginning  of 
October.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  disease  and  early 
winter  brought  Henry  into  a  dangerous  predicament,  until  he 
turned  at  bay  at  Agincourt,  and  finished  the  brief  campaign 
with  one  of  those  victories  which  shed  an  everlasting  glory  on 
the  annals  of  England.  The  dreadfiil  panic  into  which  this 
victory  threw  France,  and  the  number  of  her  nobles  and 
princes  slain  and  taken  prisoners,  were  the  chief  advantages 
Henry  gained  by  it.  He  returned  to  England,  November 
27th,  1415,  and  deviating  from  his  favourite  motto,  une 
SANS  PLUS,  for  a  time,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  obtaining 
Katherine  as  a  bride,  and  despatched  his  favourite  valet, 
Robert  Waterton,^  to  open  a  private  negotiation  for  the  hand 
of  the  princess  of  Arragon,  if  the  beauty  of  the  lady  was  con- 
sidered by  that  confidential  servant  as  hkely  to  suit  his  taste. 

Meantime,  Katherine  and  her  family  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  the  victories  of  this  lion-hke  wooer. 
The  death  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Katherine,  the  dauphin 
Louis,  was  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  grief  for  the  day 
of  Agincourt ;  and  his  demise  was  followed  with  such  celerity 
by  the  decease  of  her  next  brother,  the  dauphin  John,  that  all 
France  took  alarm.  The  loss  of  the  princes  was  attributed 
to  their  unnatural  mother,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  the 
crime  was  imputed  of  poisoning  them  both.    The  unfortunate 

*  The  pardon  requested  by  the  earl  of  March  is,  in  the  Foedera,  dated  the  same 
day.  It  is  a  pardon,  not  only  for  listening  to  treasonable  commnnicationM,  but 
for  such  a  list  of  transgressions,  that  if  March  (who  was  really  a  highly  moral 
young  prince)  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  short  life  in  sinning,  he  could  scarcely 
have  found  time  to  commit  them  all.  The  unfortunate  orphan  of  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  Ilichard  of  York,  was  letl  in  the  custody  of  VVatcrton,  the  brother  of 
Henry  V.'s  favourite  valet. — Foedera,  vol.  viii. 

*  Gutlirie,  voL  ii. ;  reign  of  Henry  V. 
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father  of  Katherine  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  count  of  Armagnac  were  fiercely  contest- 
ing for  the  government  of  France,  while  Paris  was  convulsed 
with  the  threefold  plague  of  anarchy,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
Queen  Isabeau,  taking  advantage  of  all  this  confusion,  escaped 
from  her  palace-restraint  at  Tours ;  and,  joining  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  not  only  gained  great  power,  as  regent  for  her 
distracted  consort,  but  obtained  the  control  of  her  daughter 
Katherine.* 

However  the  queen  might  have  neglected  Katherine  when 
an  infant,  she  was  no  sooner  restored  to  her  an  adult,  than 
she  obtaiued  prodigious  influence  over  her.  The  maternal  feel- 
ings of  Isabeau  seemed  centered  on  this  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, to  the  unjust  exclusion  of  her  other  children.  Katherine 
had  very  early  set  her  mind  on  being  queen  of  England,  and 
it  will  soon  be  shown  how  completely  her  mother  entered 
into  all  her  wishes.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  object,  when  it 
was  found  that  Rouen  could  no  longer  sustain  its  tedious  and 
dolorous  siege,  Isabeau  sent  ambassadors,  ^vith  Katherine's 
picture,  to  ask  Henry  "whether  so  beautiful  a  princess  re- 
quired such  a  great  dowry  as  he  demanded  with  her?"  The 
ambassadors  declared  they  found  Henry  at  Rouen,  "  proud  as 
a  lion ;"  that  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  the  portrait  of 
Katherine,  acknowledged  that  it  was  surpassingly  fair,  but 
refused  to  abate  a  particle  of  his  exorbitant  demands.** 

The  close  of  the  year  1418  saw  the  fall  of  the  wretched  city 
of  Rouen,  and  increased  the  despair  of  Katherine's  country 
and  family.  Queen  Isabeau  resolved  that,  as  the  picture  of 
the  princess  had  not  succeeded  in  mollifying  the  proud  heart 
of  the  conqueror,  she  would  try  what  the  personal  charms 
of  her  Katherine  could  effect.  A  truce  was  obtained  with 
Henry  V.,  who  had  now  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Melun. 
The  poor  distracted  king  of  France,  with  the  queen  Isabeau 
and  her  beautiful  daughter  Katherine,  in  a  richly  ornamented 
barge  came  to  Pontoise,  in  hopes  of  effecting  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  conqueror.  At  Pontoise  a  large  en- 
^  Mezerai,  voL  ii.  j  reign  of  Charles  VI. ;  folio  edition.  '  Mot^trelet. 
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closure  was  made  with  plauks^  within  which  the  conferences 
were  to  be  carried  on ;  it  was  also  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
having  on  one  side  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  There  were 
several  entrances  weU  secured  by  thi'ee  barriers,  and  tents  and 
pavihons,  made  of  blue  and  gi'een  velvet  worked  with  gold 
were  pitched  for  repose  and  refreshment. 

Notwithstanding  the  king  of  France  was  very  much  indis- 
posed,  he  and  queen  Isabeau,  the  princess,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  council,  escorted  by  a  thousand  combatants, 
went  to  the  place  of  conference  near  Melun,  and  entered  the 
tents  without  the  enclosure.  Then  the  king  of  England 
arrived,  attended  by  his  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  and  a  thousand  men-at-arms.  He  entered  the 
tent  pitched  for  him,  and  when  tney  were  about  to  commence 
the  conference,  the  queen  on  the  right  hand,  followed  by  the 
lady  Katherine,  entered  the  enclosure.  At  the  same  time 
the  king  of  England,  with  his  brothers  and  council,  ai-rived 
on  this  neutral  ground  by  another  barrier,  and  with  a  most 
respectful  obeisance  met  and  saluted  queen  Isabeau ;  and  tlien 
king  Henry  not  only  kissed  her,  but  the  lady  Katherine. 
They  entered  the  tent  pitched  for  the  conference,  king  Heniy 
leading  queen  Isabeau.  Henry  seated  himself  opposite  to 
Katherine,  and  gazed  at  her  most  intently,  while  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  making  a  long  harangue  in  French,  which  he 
spoke  very  well.  After  they  had  remained  some  time  in  con- 
ference, they  sepai'ated,  taking  the  most  respectful  leave  of 
each  other. 

This  baiTier  scene  is  evidently  meant  to  be  depicted  by  the 
celebrated  ancient  painting  once  in  the  possession  of  Horace 
Walpjle.^  Henry  VII.  had  this  picture  painted  for  his 
chapel  at  Shene,  and,  as  the  weU-known  hkeness  of  Henry  V. 
is  striking,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  the  same  care  was  taken 
in  portraying  the  features  of  Katherine  of  Valois.  She  wears 
an  arched  crown,  and  a  species  of  veil,  trimmed  at  each  side 
with  ermine,  and  reaching  to  the  shoulders.     Her  mantle, 

'  This  picture  was  sold  at  the  late  sale  at  Strawberry-HiIl,  where  it  wils,  iii 
1842,  submitted  to  public  inspection.     It  is  painted  on  board. 
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of  the  regal  form,  is  worn  oA^er  a  close  gown,  tight  to  the 
throat;  a  strap  of  ermine  passes  down  the  front,  and  is  studded 
with  jewels. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  all  the  royal  personages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lady  Katherine,  met  for  another  conference 
at  the  barrier- ground  of  Pontoise.  As  the  view  of  Katherine's 
beauty  had  not  induced  Henry  to  lower  his  demands,  queen 
Isabeau  resolved  that  the  English  conqueror  should  see  her  no 
more.'  Henry  was  exceedingly  discontented  at  this  arrange- 
ment J  "  for,''  says  Monstrelet,  "  the  princess  was  very  hand- 
some, and  had  most  engaging  manners,  and  it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  king  Henry  was  desperately  in  love  with  her." 
Yet  the  second  conference  ended  without  the  least  abatement 
in  his  exorbitant  requisitions. 

After  the  Enghsh  hero  had  waited  unavailingly  a  few  days, 
i«  hopes  of  being  courted  by  the  family  of  liis  beloved,  he 
impatiently  demanded  a  third  interview,  meaning  to  modify 
his  demands ;  when,  lo  I  to  his  infinite  displeasure,  when  he 
arrived  at  Pontoise  he  found  the  tents  struck,  the  barriers 
pulled  down,  and  the  pales  that  marked  out  the  neutral  ground 
taken  away, — every  thing  showing  that  the  marriage-treaty 
was  supposed  to  be  ended.  Henry  V.  was  infuriated  at  the 
sight,  and  in  his  transports  betrayed  how  much  he  had  be- 
come enamoured  of  Katherine.^  He  turned  angrily  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  the  only  person  belonging  to  the 
royal  family  of  France  attending  the  conference,  and  said 
abruptly, — '' '  Fair  cousin,  we  wish  you  to  know  that  we  will 
have  the  daughter  of  your  king,  or  we  will  drive  liim  and 
you  out  of  his  kingdom.'  The  duke  replied,  '  Sire,  you  are 
pleased  to  say  so ;  but,  before  you  have  succeeded  in  driving 
my  lord  and  me  out  of  this  kingdom,  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  will  be  heartily  tired.'  Many  high  words  passed,  too 
tedious  to  report,  and,  taking  leave  of  each  other,  they  sepa- 
rated, and  each  went  his  way."' 

Before  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  family  of  Katherine  were 

*  Guillaume  de  Gruel.  '  Monstrelet. 

'  Monstrelet.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  went  to  his  death  on  the  bridge  of 
Mont«reau-«ur-Yonne,  where  the  pai'tisuns  of  young  Charles  the  dauphin  revenged 
on  that  prince  Ids  treacherous  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
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forced  by  dire  distress  to  sue  for  the  renewal  of  the  marriage- 
treaty.  Henry's  career  of  conquest  proceeded  with  terrific 
rapidity ;  he  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  towns  be- 
tween  Normandy  and  the  French  capital,  while  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  friend,  the  earl  of  March,  had 
already  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Henry  was  requested 
to  name  his  own  terms  of  pacification.  He  haughtily  rephed, 
"  That  he  had  been  deceived  and  baffled  so  many  times,  that 
he  would  treat  with  no  one  but  the  princess  Katherine  herself, 
whose  innocency,  he  was  sure,  would  not  try  to  deceive  him." ' 
Notice  of  this  speech  being  immediately  conveyed  to  queen 
Isabeau,  she  made  the  bishop  of  Arras  return  instantly  to  tell 
king  Henry,  "  That  if  he  would  come  to  Troyes,  Katherine 
should  espouse  him  there;  and  that,  as  her  inheritance,  he 
should  have  the  cro^\'ll  of  France  after  the  death  of  king 
Charles."  And  to  gain  the  more  credit,  the  bishop  of  Arras 
secretly  delivered  to  the  king  a  love-letter,  written  by  the  fair 
hand  of  Katherine  herself,  so  full  of  sweetness,  that  Henry  V. 
considered  his  happiness  as  certain.^ 

The  Enghsh  monarch  was  now  to  receive  with  the  hand 
of  Katherine,  not  only  the  provinces  he  demanded,  but  the 
reversion  of  the  whole  sovereignty  of  France,  with  immediate 
possession  under  the  name  of  regent.  By  this  treaty  the 
elder  sisters  and  the  only  brother  of  Katherine  were  to  be 
disinherited.  As  soon  as  these  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
Henry,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
with  sixteen  hundred  combatants,  mostly  archers,  advanced  to 
Troyes,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May,  1420.  The 
new  duke  of  Burgundy,  clothed  in  the  deepest  mourning  for 
his  murdered  sire,  met  Henry  at  a  little  distance  from  Troyes, 
and  conducted  him  in  great  pomp  to  the  hotel  de  Ville,  where 
lodgings  were  prepared  for  him.  When  Henry  was  presented 
the  next  day  to  Katherine,  who  was  with  her  mother  en- 
tlironed  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,^  he  was  attired  in  a 
magnificent  suit  of  burnished  armour ;  but,  instead  of  a  plume, 

>  Sir  Winston  ChurehiU's  Divi  Brit.  «  Ibid. 

'  Monstrelet.    Notes  of  London  Chronicie,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Kicolas,  p.  161, 
eay  it  was  St.  Peter's  church. 
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he  wore  in  his  helmet  a  fox's  tail,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.*  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  warrior  king  of  England 
now  and  then  indulged  in  a  few  whims  regarding  dress. 
Henry  conducted  the  princess  and  her  mother  up  to  the  high 
altar,  and  there  the  articles  of  peace  were  read.  Queen 
Isabeau  and  Katherine  apologized  for  the  non-attendance 
of  king  Charles  VI.  on  account  of  his  infirm  health,  saying, 
"  that  the  king  was  ill  disposed."  The  unfortunate  father  of 
Katherine  could  not  go  through  the  scene,  which  apparently 
annihilated  the  hopes  of  his  yoimg  heir;  but  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  oflBciated  as  the  deputy  of  his.  royal  kinsman,  and 
the  important  treaty  was  signed.'* 

The  betrothment  of  Henry  and  Katherine  instantly  fol- 
lowed; and  when  the  English  monarch  received  her  pro- 
mise, he  placed  on  her  finger  a  ring  of  inestimable  value, — 
supposed  to  be  the  same  worn  by  our  EngUsh  queen-consorts 
at  their  coronation.^  After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
Henry  presented  to  his  betrothed  bride  his  favourite  knight, 
sir  Louis  de  Kobsart/  to  whom  he  committed  the  defen>  s  of 
her  person,  and  the  office  of  guarding  her  while  in  France, — 
the  real  meaning  of  which  ceremony  was,  that  Henry  V.  took 
the  princess  into  his  own  custody  after  betrothment,  and 
would  have  retained  her  by  force,  if  her  family  had  changed 
their  minds  regarding  his  marriage.  Katherine  was  now  his 
property;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  sir  Louis  de  Robsart  to 
guard  the  safe  keepiug  of  that  property.  Henry  himself 
announced  the  peace  and  betrothment  in  a  letter*  addressed 
to  his  council  of  regency,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  being  just 
appointed  regent  of  England : — 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Brother.  Right  worshipful  Fathers  in  God, 
and  trusty  and  well-beloved.     Forasmuch,  that  we  wot  well  that  your  desires 

'  Godwin's  Life  of  Henry. 

*  Monstrelet.    Notes  of  London  Chronicle,  by  s  r  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  161. 

^  Speed's  Chronicles.  *  Monstrelet. 

*  The  English  of  Henry  V.'s  letters,  both  in  phraseology  and  orthography,  is 
better  than  that  of  his  successors  for  more  than  a  century.  Sir  John  Fenn,  in  hiu 
Paston  Papers,  observes  that  the  highly  educated  persons  of  this  era  write  letters 
a'  well  spelled  as  in  the  era  of  Charles  I.,  and  adduces  the  autograph  letters  of 
Edmund  Clere.  Henry  V.  spells  all  his  small  words,  of  the  preposition  and 
conjunctive  kind,  perfectly. 
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were  to  hear  joyfiil  tidings  of  our  good  upeed,  we  signify  to  you,  (wor- 
shipped bo  our  Lord,   that  of  our  liilrour   hath   sent  us  good  conchwion,) . 

"  Ujxjn  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  this  May,  we  arrived  at  this  town  of  Troycs ; 
and  on  the  moiTow  hadden  a  convention  betwixt  our  moder  the  queen  of  France, 
niid  our  brotlier  the  due  of  Burgoigne,  (as  commissaires  of  tlie  king  of  France,) 
our  fader  for  his  partie,  and  us  in  our  o^vn  person  for  our  partie,  [side].  And 
the  accord  of  peace  perpetual  was  there  sworn  by  both  the  said  commissioners.  In 
the  name  of  our  aforesaid  fader,  and  semblably  by  us  In  our  own  name.  And  tlie 
letters  thereupon  forthwith  ensealed  under  the  great  seal  of  our  said  fatler  to  us- 
ward,  and  under  ours  to  him-ward,  the  copy  of  which  letter  we  send  you  enclosed 
in  this.  Also,  at  the  said  convention  was  marriage  betrothed  betwixt  us  and  our 
ioii(f,  daughter  of  our  aforesaid  fader,  the  king  of  France." 

The  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  king  declares  is  enclosed  in 
his  letter,  is  addressed  to  his  viscounts^  of  London.  Some 
extracts  are  of  a  curious  nature : — 

"  It  is,"  says  Henry,  "  accorded  between  our  fader  of  France  and  us,  that  for- 
asmuch as  by  the  bond  of  matrimony  made  for  the  good  of  peace  between  us  and 
our  dear  and  most  beloved  Kathcrine,  the  daughter  of  our  said  fader  and  of  our 
most  dear  moder  Isabel  his  wife,  the  said  Charles  and  Isabel  be  made  our  fader 
and  moder ;  therefore  them,  as  our  fader  and  moder,  we  shall  have  and  worship, 
as  it  fitteth  such  and  so  worthy  a  prince  and  princess  to  be  worshipped,  before 
all  other  temporal  jjersons  of  this  world.  Also,  that  the  said  Katherine  shall 
take  and  have  dower  in  our  realm  of  England,  as  queens  of  England  hitherward 
were  wont  to  take  and  have.*  That  is  to  say,  to  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
scutes  [crowns]  by  the  year,  of  the  which,  twain  algatcs  [always]  shall  be  worth 
a  noble,  English  money.  Also,  if  it  happen  that  the  said  Katherine  shall  overlive 
us,  she  shall  take  in  the  realm  of  France,  immediately  from  our  death,  twenty 
thousand  franco  yearly.  Also,  that  after  the  death  of  our  smd  fader,  and  from 
thenceforward,  the  crown  and  realm  of  France,  with  all  their  rights  and  appur- 
tenancesj  shall  remain,  and  abide,  and  be  of  u«  and  of  our  heirs  for  evermore." 

"  On  Trinity- Sunday,  June  3,"  says  Monstrelet,  "  the  king 
of  England  wedded  the  lady  Katherine  at  Troyes,  in  the 
parish  church  near  which  he  lodged.  Great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence  were  displayed  by  him  and  his  princes,  as  if  he  liad 
been  king  of  the  whole  world."  John  Rous,  an  artist  who 
possessed  no  small  claims  to  original  talent,  was  in  attendance 
on  his  master  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  this  time.  In  his 
pictor.al  history  of  that  hero,*,  he  has  drawn  the  scene  of  the 
royal  wedlock  at  Notre  Dame,  in  Troyes.  King  Henry  is 
receiving  the  hand  and  vow  of  Katherine  the   Fair,  who, 

'  Lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

'  There  would  have  been  no  English  dower  for  Katherine  the  Fair,  if  the 
unfortunate  widow  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  been  robbed  of  hers  under  the  frivolous 
pretence  of  scrccry.—  See  preceding  biography. 

^  Beauchamp  MS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
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crowned  with  the  arched  diadem  of  empire,  raises  the  other 
hand  in  sign  of  asseveration  as  she  repeats  the  obHgatiou  of 
marriage  after  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  The  dress  of  Kathe- 
rine  varies  in  no  particulars  from  the  coronation  costume ;  the 
royal  mantle,  with  its  cord  and  tassels,  presents  no  differ'^  .e 
from  the  mantle  of  her  predecessors,  Matilda  Atheling  or 
Joanna  of  Navarre.  Whatsoever  may  be  thought  of  the 
features  of  Katherine  the  Fair,  it  is  certain  that  John  Rous 
took  good  hkenesses,  since  her  })ortrait  presents  the  style  of 
countenance  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  The  facial  hne 
of  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  was  remarkable :  the  features 
somewhat  slanted,  and  the  ear  followed  the  same  line;  the 
nose  was  long,  and  fell  a  little  over  the  mouth.  This 
pecuHarity  is  familiar  to  every  one,  from  Titian's  portrait 
of  Francis  I.,  whose  features  are  strongly  marked  with  this 
slanting  physiognomy.  Those  who  know  the  portraits  of 
St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.)  will  see  the  same  family  face,  but  with 
a  better  expression ;  those  who  have  looked  upon  the  fine 
statue  of  Katherine's  grandfather,  Charles  the  Wise,  to  the  left 
at  the  entrance  of  the  library  he  founded,  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi,  (now  in  Rue-Richelieu,  Paris,)  will  see  the  same  fea- 
tures, which  may  be  traced  even  in  the  handsome  faces  of  Louis 
XIII.,  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  in  every  one  of  which  the  nose 
slightly  inclines  over  the  upper  lip.  This  physiognomy  dege- 
nerates into  ugliness  in  the  face  of  Louis  XI.,  and  is  apparent, 
mixed  with  an  insane  character,  in  that  of  Katherine's 
father,  Charles  VI.  When  joined  with  great  brilHancy  of  com- 
plexion, and  softened  in  female  faces,  it  did  not  preclude  the  prin- 
cesses Isabella  of  Valois  and  her  sister  Katherine  the  Fair  from 
renown  for  beauty :  in  our  portraits  of  both,  the  length  of 
the  nose  slanting  downwards  over  the  mouth  may  be  obser- 
ved. If  the  family  outline  of  the  race  of  Valois  does  not 
sustain  the  character  for  beauty  which  the  contemporaries  of 
these  queens  of  England  chose  to  insist  on  for  them,  never- 
theless they  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits  by  coinci- 
dence with  family  resemblance.  In  the  maniage  group  from 
the  pencil  of  Rous,  the  royal  bride  of  England  is  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  sisters.     King  Heniy  resembles,  in  person 
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and  costume,  his  portrait  on  the  Tieze  round  the  chantry 
over  his  tomb  in  Westminster-abbey:  his  brothers  and  tlie 
earl  of  Warwick  are  in  attendance  near  him. 

The  archbishop  of  Sens  went  in  state  to  bless  the  bed  of 
the  queen,  and  during  the  night  a  grand  procession  came  to 
the  bedside  of  the  royal  pair,  bringing  them  wine  and  soup, 
because  Henry  chose  in  all  things  to  comply  with  the  ancieut 
customs  of  France;  and  it  appears  this  strange  ceremonial 
was  one  of  the  usages  of  the  royal  family.  The  next  day, 
after  a  splendid  feast,  where  the  knights  of  the  English  court 
proposed  a  succession  of  tournaments,  he  let  them  know 
''that  playing  at  fighting  was  not  to  be  the  amusemer>t  of 
his  wedding,  but  the  actual  siege  of  Sens,  where  they  might 
tilt  and  tourney  as  much  as  they  chose.'' ' 

The  letters  written  on  occasion  of  these  nuptials  by  Henry 
and  his  courtiers,  are  the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  English 
prose.  The  following  epistle  by  John  Ufford  affords  to  the 
reader  as  brief  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  affairs  at  that 
period  as  can  possibly  be  presented  :'— 

"WOKSHIPFUL  MaISTKB, 

"  I  recommend  me  to  you.  And  as  touching  tidings,  the  king  our  80verei|c;n 
lord  was  wedded,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  church  c'  Troy  about 
mid-day  on  Trinity-Sunday.  And  on  the  Tuesday  suing  [following],  he  removed 
towards  the  town  of  Sens,  sixteen  leagues  thence,  leading  with  him  thither  our 
queen  and  the  French  estate.  And  on  Wednesday  next  ensuing  was  siugu  laid 
to  that  town — a  great  town,  and  a  notable ;  it  lieth  toward  Bourgoigue  ward, 
and  is  holden  strong  with  great  number  of  Arraagnacs.^  The  which  to^vn  is 
worthily  besieged ;  for  there  lie  at  that  siege  two  kings,  two  queens,  [Isabean, 
queen  of  France,  and  the  newly  married  queen  of  England,]  four  ducks*  with  my 
loord  of  Bedford,  when  he  cometh  hither.  The  which  [the  duke  of  Bedford]  on 
the  12th  day  of  June  shall  lodge  beside  Paris,  hitherward  coming.  "  And  at 
this  siege  also  are  lien  many  worthy  ladies  and  jantilwomen,  both  French  and 
English,  of  the  which  many  of  them  began  feats  of  arms  long  time  agone,  but  of 
lying  at  sieges  now  they  begin  first. 

"  I  pray  that  ye  will  reconmiend  me  to  my  worshipful  lord  the  chancellor,  and 
to  my  lord  the  treasurer.  And,  furthermore,  will  ye  vdt  [know]  that  Paris,  with 
other,  is  sworn  to  obey  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  as  heriter  and  governor  of 
France, — and  so  they  do.  And  on  Witsund-MoudAy  final  peace  was  proclaimed 
in  Paris,  and  on  Tuesday  was  a  solemn  mass  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  solemn  procession 
of  all  the  great  and  worthy  men  of  Paris,  thanking  God  for  this  accord. 

'  Monstrelet.  '  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  ix. 

'  The  party  of  the  dauphin,  the  disinherited  brother  of  Katharine,  were  called 
Armagnacs,  from  the  count  of  Armagnac,  kinsman  and  prime-minister  to  Cliaiks 
VI.,  the  upholder  of  tlie  rights  of  his  son. 

*  Dukes  J  but  the  word  is  thus  spelt. 
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••  And  now  Englishmon  go  into  Paris  oft  aa  they  will,  without  any  safe-con- 
duct or  any  lotting,  [giving  leavoj.  And  Paria  and  all  other  towns,  turned  Irom 
the  Armagnac  party,  make  groat  joy  and  mirth  every  holiday,  in  dancing  and 
carolling.  I  pray  Ood  send  grace  to  both  realms  of  much  mirth  and  gladness, 
and  give  you  in  health  much  joy  and  prosperity,  long  to  endure. 

"  I  pray  that  ye  will  vouchsafe  to  let  this  letter  commend  mo  to  Abel  Howit 
and  Bayloy,  and  to  sir  John  Brockholes,  and  to  greet  well  Richard  Prior,  (whom 
the  fiiir  town  of  Vernon  on  Seine  greeteth  well  also,)  and  Will  Albtow,  and  Lnrk 
and  all  the  meinie,  and  kuig  Barbour  and  his  wife.  Written  ut  the  siege  of 
Sens,  the  6th  day  of  June,  in  haste.  Sens  is  further  than  Paris  thu-ty-four 
leagues,  and  Troyes  is  f\irther  than  Paris  thirty-six  leagues. 

"  Will  ye  say  to  my  brother,  maister  Piers,  that  I  send  him  a  letter  by  the 
bringor  hereof?  "  Your  own  Servant, 

"  JOHAN  OfOBT." 

Thus  was  the  honeymoon  of  Katherine  the  Fair  passed 
at  sieges  and  leaguers:  her  bridal  music  was  the  groans  of 
France.  Horror,  unutterable  horror,  was  the  attv^ndant  on 
these  nuptials ;  for  the  cruel  massacre  of  Montereau'  took 
place  within  a  fortnight  of  the  queen's  espousals.  Yet  Ka- 
therine was  no  unwilling  bride ;  for,  as  her  brother-in-law, 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  expressly  declared,  "  She  had 
passionately  longed  to  be  espoused  to  king  Henry ;  and,  from 
the  moment  she  saw  him,  had  constantly  solicited  her  mother, 
with  whom  she  could  do  any  thing,  till  her  marriage  took 
place."'  But  not  a  word,  not  a  sign  of  objection  to  the 
cruelties  and  slaughter  that  followed  her  marriage  is  recorded ; 
nor  did  the  royal  beauty  ever  intercede  for  her  wretched 
country  with  her  newly  wedded  lord.  Sens  received  Henry 
and  Katherine  within  its  walls  soon  after  the  siege  had  com- 
menced in  form.  The  king  and  queen  of  England  entered  in 
great  state,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  had 
a  few  days  before  joined  their  hands  at  Troyes.  This  prelate 
had  been  expelled  from  his  diocese  by  the  party  of  the 
Armagnacs,  but  he  was  reinstated  by  Henry  V.,  who,  turning 
to  him  with  a  smile  as  they  entered  the  cathedral,  sjud, — 
"Now,  monseigneur  Archevesque,  we  are  quits,  for  you  gave 
me  my  wife  the  other  day,  and  I  restore  yom's  to  you  this 
day.'" 

'  This  sad  page  of  history  is  detailed  by  Monstrelct.  Henry  V.,  exasperated 
by  the  desperate  defence  of  this  town  for  its  native  sovereign,  butchered  the 
giirrison  mider  pretence  of  revenghig  the  death  of  John  duke  of  Bm-gundy,  with 
whose  death  the  garrison  had  not  the  slightest  concern,  nor  was  Henry  in  the 
least  called  upon  to  avenge  it. 

"^  Martin's  Cluoiucle.  "  Monstrelet. 
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"While  the  desperate  siege  of  Moutereau   proceeded,  the 
queen  of  England,  and  her  father  and  mother,   with   their 
courts  and   households,    resided   at    Uray-sur-Seinc.       Jiere 
Henry  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  bride.     After  the  tragedy  of 
Montereau,  the  united  courts  removed  to  ('orbeil,  where  queen 
Katherine  was  joined  by  her  sister-in-law,  Margaret  duchess 
of  Clarence,  and  by  many  noble  ladies  who  had  come  from 
England  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  bride  of  king  Henry.     She 
was  with  her  mother  and  king  Charles  at  the  camp  before 
Melun.      "  But  indijed,"  says  Monstrelet,   "  it  wa4  a  sorry 
sight  to  see  the  king  of  France  bereft  of  all  his  usual  state 
and  pomp.      They  resided,  with  many  ladies  and  damsels, 
about  a  month  in  a  house  king  Henry  had  built  for  them 
near  his  tents,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  that  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  might  not  startle  king  Charles.     Every  day  at 
sunrise,^'  continues  the  Burgundian,  "and  at  nightfall,  ten 
clarions,  and  divers  other  instruments,  were  ordered  by  king 
Henry  to  play  for  an  hour  most  melodiously  before  the  door 
of  the  king  of  France.'^     The  malady  of  the  imhap])y  father 
of  Katherme  was  soothed  by  music.     This  was  evidently  the 
military  band  of  Henry  V.,  the  first  which  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  chronicles.     Henry  was  himself  a  performer  on  the 
harp  from  an  early  age.    He  hkewise  was  a  composer,  dehght- 
ing  in  church  harmony,  which  he  used  to  practise  on  the 
organ.'     That  he  found  similar  tastes  in  his  royal  bride  is 
evident  from  an  item  in  the  Issue  rolls,''  whereby  it  appears 
he  sent  to  England  to  obtain  new  harps  for  Katherine  and 
himself,    in  the  October  succeeding  his  wedlock :  "  By  the 
hands  of  William  Menston  was  paid  8/.  13*.  4>d.  for  two  new 
harps,  purchased  for  king  Henry  and  qiu  on  Katherine.^^     If 
the  reader  is  anxious  to  know  who  was  the  best  harp-makt  r 
in  London  at  this  period,  complete  satinfaetioti  can  be  giveu; 
for  a  previous  document  mentions  another  harp  sent  to  Henry 
when  in   France,   "purchased   of   John    Bore,   harp-maker, 
London;  together  with   several    dozen   harp-chords,   and  a 
harp-case." 

'  Elmham's  Chronicle,  p.  12.     LikewiHc  a  French  chronicler,  quottnl  by  colond 
Johnes  in  his  noien  to  Moastrelet  •  ftMd  Dr.  Henry,  vol.  x.  p.  227. 

2  Pages  363,  367. 
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At  the  surrender  of  Mclun,  the  vile  mother  of  queen 
Katherino  was  i)roclaimc(l  regent  of  France  through  the 
iuHuence  of  her  son-in-law,  who  considered  queen  Isabeau 
entirely  devoted  to  her  daughter's  interest.  This  was  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  a  vi^it  which  Henry  intended  to  make  to  liis 
own  country,  for  the  purjwae  of  showing  tiie  English  his  beau- 
tiful bride,  and  performing  the  ceremonial  of  her  coronation. 
The  royid  personages  of  France  and  England  now  approached 
Paris,  in  order  that  the  king  and  queen  of  England  might 
make  their  triumphal  entry  into  that  city ;  but  Henry,  not 
knowing  how  the  Parisians  might  receive  them,  chose  to  pre- 
ced3  his  wife,  and  take  possession  of  the  city  before  he 
ventured  to  trust  her  within  its  walls.  "Queen  Katherine 
and  her  mother  made  their  grand  entry  into  Paris  next  day. 
Great  magnificence  was  displayed  at  the  arrival  of  the  queen 
of  England,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  relate  all 
the  rich  presents  that  were  offered  to  her  by  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  The  streets  and  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  wine  was  constantly  running  from 
brass  cocks  and  in  conduits  tlu-ough  the  squares,  so  that  all 
persons  might  have  it  in  abundance ;  and  more  rejoicings  than 
tongue  can  tell  were  made  in  Paris  for  the  peace  and  for  the 
marriage  of  Katherine  the  Fair."' 

The  miserably  exhausted  state  of  France  preventr  d  Kathe- 
rine from  receiving  any  solid  sTun  as  her  fortune;  but  she 
had  an  income  of  forty  thousand  crowns,  the  uMial  revenue  of 
the  queens  of  France,  settled  on  her  at  her  marriage  by  her 
father,  a  few  scanty  instalments  of  which  proved,  in  reality, 
the  only  property  she  ever  derived  from  her  own  country. 
This  circumstance  gives  an  exemplification,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  life,  of  the  manner  in  which  exorbitancy  in  pecu- 
niary demands  often  defeats  its  own  ends.  Had  Henry  V. 
required  a  more  reasonable  dowry  with  his  bride,  Katherine 
might  have  been  reckoned  as  the  richest  of  our  queens, 
instead  of  being,  with  all  her  high-sounding  expectations,  in 
reality  the  poorest  among  them  all.  The  royal  pair  spent 
their  Christmas  at  Paiis,  but  at  the  end  of  the  festival  Henry 

*  Monstrelet. 
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thought  it  best  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  prayer  of  his 
faithful  commons,  who  had  lately  begged  ".that  he,  with  his 
gracious  queen,  would  please  to  return  to  England,  to  comfort, 
support,  and  refresh  them  by  their  presence."*  Accordingly, 
Henry  set  out  with  his  queen  on  a  winter  journey  through 
France,  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men.  Queen  Katherine  arrived  at  Amiens  on  St. 
Vincent*8-day,  and  was  lodged  in  the  hotel  of  maitre  Robert 
le  Jeime,  bailiff  of  Amiens,  and  many  costly  presents  were 
made  to  her  by  that  magistrate.' 

The  royal  pair  embarked  at  Calais,  and  landed  at  Dover 
February  Ist,  "  where,"  observes  Monstrelet,  "  Katherine  was 
received  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  of  God."  The  mag- 
iiificent  coronation  of  the  queen  took  place  as  early  after 
her  landing  as  the  24th  of  February.  She  was  led  on  foot 
from  Westminster-palace  to  the  abbey  between  two  bishops, 
and  was  crowned  by  the  hands  of  archbishop  Chicheley  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1421.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  that 
Katherine  sat  on  the  King's-bench,  at  Westminster-hall,  by 
Henry^s  side  at  the  coronation-feast. 

"It  is  worth  the  noting,"  says  old  Eaphael  Holinshed, 
"  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  goodly  order  and  reverend  dutiful- 
uess  exhibited,  on  all  sides,  towards  the  new  queen.  After 
the  coronation  was  ended,  queen  Katherine  was  conveyed  into 
the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  and  there  sat  at  dinner.  Upon 
her  right  hand  sat,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  Upon  the  left  hand  of  the 
queen  sat  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,'  under  his  canopy,  who 
was  served  with  messes  in  covered  silver  dishes,  but  after  the 
aforesaid  bishops.  By  the  king  of  Scots  sat  the  duchess  of 
York*  and  the  countess  of  Huntingdon.  The  countess  of 
Kent   sat  under  the  table,  at  the  queen's  feet,  holding  a 

'  Piirliaraentary  llifltory,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  *  Monstrelet. 

•'  The  royal  iiuTistrel,  Jiiraes  Stuart,  who  had  boon  captive  iii  England  since 
liis  lK)yhood :  he  was  f^iven  a  »!arefiil  education  at  Wmdsor  by  Henry  IV'.,  and 
wrote  many  beautiful  p<-  us,  taking  for  his  luwlels  Chaucer  and  Gower,  whom  lie 
calls  his  "  maistres  dea  . '  From  the  top  of  tlie  Maiden's  tower  in  Windsor- 
castle  he  fell  in  love  with  Joanna  Beaufort,  half-niece  to  Heiu-y  V.,  whom  lie 
sjiw  walking  in  the  garden  below.  Queen  Katherine's  friendship  gave  a  turn  to 
hiii  adverse  fortunes,  *  Widow  to  Edward  duke  of  York. 
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tiapkiii.  The  earl  of  March,  holding  the  queen's  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  kneeled  on  the  steps  of  the  dais  at  her  right  side  j  the 
earl-marshal,  holding  her  other  sceptre,  knelt  at  her  left.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  that  day  overseer  of  the  feast,  and 
stood  before  queen  Katherine  bare-headed.  Sir  Bichard 
Neville  was  her  cup-bearer;  sir  James  Stuart,  sewer;  the 
lord  Clifford,  pantler,  in  the  earl  of  WarwicVs  stead;  the 
lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  was  her  naperer ;  and  the  lord  Audley 
her  almoner,  instead  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge." — "  And  ye 
shall  understand,"  says  alderman  Fabyan,  "that  this  feast 
was  all  of  fish,  for,  being  February  24th,  Lent  was  entered 
upon,  and  nothing  of  meat  was  there,  saving  brawn  served 
with  mustard."  Among  the  fish-dishes  of  the  first  course, 
Fabyan  mentions  especially  dead  eels,  stewed.  „    :         . 

The  table-ornaments,  called  subtleties,  were  contrived  to 
express  by  their  mottoes  a  political  meaning.  In  the  first 
course  was  an  image  of  St.  Katherine,  the  queen's  patron 
saint,  disputing  with  the  doctors,  holding  a  label  in  her  right 
hand,  on  which  was  written  madame  la  reine ;  and  a  pelican 
held  an  answer  in  her  bill,  to  this  effect, — 

C'est  la  signo  et  du  toy  Tliis  sign  to  tlio  king 

-iii-i'     Barer  teuez  joy,       -  -'  Great  joy  >vill  bring,  '' 

,'\j\i,     Et  tout  sa  gent       '  And  all  his  people 

EUe  mette  sa  content.  She  [madame  the  queen]  will  content. 

The  second  course  of  this  fish-banquet  was  jelly,  coloured  with 
columbine  flowers ;  white  pottage,  or  cream  of  almonds ;  bream 
of  the  sea;  conger;  soles;  cheven,  or  chub;  barbel,  with 
roach ;  smelt,  fried ;  crayfish,  or  lobster ;  leche,'  damasked 
with  the  king's  motto  or  word,  flourished, — une  sans  plus  ; 
lamprey,  fresh  baked ;  flampayne,  flourished  with  a  scutcheon- 
royal,  and  therein  three  crowns  of  gold  planted  with  fleurs-de- 
hs  and  flowers  of  camomile,  all  >vrought  of  confections  (con 
fectionary),  and  a  subtlety  named  a  panter  (panther),  with 
an  image  of  St.  Katherine,  having  a  wheel  in  her  hand  with 

this  motto, — 

La  reyne  ma  fille,  Tlio  queon  my  daughter. 

In  cotte  ilo,  In  this  island, 

Per  bon  reason  With  good  reason 

i  Aio  renown.  Han  renown. 


'  Sti-pined  jelly.     The  word  '  lecho '  is  still  used  in  Si JTjlk  for  a  strainer. 
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134  -^^        ;  A  lecte,  cdled  •  the 

The  third  eourse  '- l^T^^^^^Ci  leave,  mi  red  haw, ; 
lute  leche,'  «°«'*^„rj''^,  carp,  turbot,  tench;  perch, 
dates,  m  compost;  »»  "1^4  Jelks ;  porpoise, roasted, 
with  gudgeon;  fresh  ^t"^""' ^'^^  „„t  barbarous  enough m 
^hich  Fabyan.  becau^  *^j^t^\C  waa  crevi^se  rf'.««  (crab- 
itself,  caUs  'porporous  ).    l^ni  ^  ^  march-pane 

S     prawns,  eds  «'-^;*^,  Snong  wHch  was  set 
^ed  with  divers  f^^°'      fy,  p«sie,  giving  bopes  of 

L  image  of  St.  BT^^^^^^^Idloek  would  be  happy:- 
^«  as  well  as  that  the  royal  ^^^^^ 

'  _.       I 14.  _.         _  1,,.  d/ian  and  IS. 


It  is  written, 
It  may  be  seen  and  is, 
In  marriage  pure 
So  strifes  endure. 


llestecrit, 
Pur  voir  et  eil, 

Per  mariage  pure  ^^^  ^ 

C'est  guerre  ne  dure.  ^  ,  ^^^^^g  in 

And  lastly,  there  was  a  -^ J-tan  »U  folding  a 
rmirror,  and  a  man  on  ^^^"'t  ^otto,-P«- /o«e  sans 
tig^wkp  in  1^  l-f  ^^\^„ran„;andnot  bythat 

rflisow  «  J-w*  w""  '«'''  J  1,1  w '  The  smatt  tiger  and 
rrain'have  I  captured  ^W-        ^,,v,erine's  young 

the  motto  meant  an  --^^  ^^°^,  show  of  throwmg 
hrother,  the  daupbm ;   the  g-^^^^  ^^^,  this  reason, 
mirrors  at  the  great^tiger,  wm 
(label  with  motto),  ^^  ^^^  „-,^ 

Gilo  clie  mimn"  bullies  wil'l  t*""  "^  ''"™'' 

Maf«t««»««»r-  olence  ever  recorded  of 

The  only  instance  of  active  bene  ^j^^.f^ast,  when 

Katt^erine  the  Fair  took  ^aee  ^t  *«  c  ^^^^^..^aegrooM 

the  queen  P-^lV  "^'f^  ^Lt  and  prisoner '--^;:^ 
for  the  liberation  of  his  '"^'^l^t^ms  to  have  been  granto^, 

Scotland,  then  at  table.    Jlus  sui  ^j^,  Hen^  V. 

on  condition  that  James  *°»^*  ^  .^ti„    the  subjugation  . 

banner,  for  the  P«P-e^  ;-^\,  ^and  the  management 

France.'     Kathenne  likewise  ,„,„^^»„p.ign.. 

OfCl^^nce'sPlantagenet;"- 
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of  the  love-affairs  of  the  accomplished  king  of  Scotland ;  and 
through  her  agency,  hopes  were  held  out  to  the  gallant  James, 
that  if  he  gave  satisfaction  to  king  Henrj*  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, he  need  not  despair  of  possessing  the  heautiful  Joanna 
Beaufort,  with  whom  he  was  so  desperately  enamoured. 
Stowe  affimis  that  this  lady  was  betrothed  to  king  James 
before  the  festivals  of  Katherine's  coronation  ended.  Kathe- 
rine  presented  sir  James  Stuart  with  the  gilt  cup  with  which 
he  served  her  at  the  coronation.' 

After  the  festivals  had  concluded,  the  queen  was  left  by 
Henry  V.  in  her  palace  of  Westminster  till  Palm-Sunday; 
when  she  removed  to  Windsor,  expecting  to  meet  him,  as  he 
had  promised  to  pass  Easter  with  her  at  the  castle.  Henry, 
however,  found  it  impossible  to  return  from  the  north,  whither 
he  had  gone  on  progress ;  he  therefore  sent  for  the  queen  to 
Leicester,  where  they  celebrated  the  spring  festival :  they 
then  continued  the  progress  together,  visiting  the  shrines  of 
all  northern  saints.  Henry  was  so  superfluous  in  his  devotions, 
and  so  stem  in  suppressing  '^.^1  ^^he  satirical  writings  of  the 
Lollards  against  the  clergy,  thi  -  Reformers  gave  him  the 
sobriquet  of  the '  prince  of  the  j^Ai^bts.'^  The  object  of  the  king 
in  this  progress  was  to  prepare  his  people  for  the  extraordinary 
suppUes  he  meant  to  request  at  the  ensuing  parUament.  For 
this  purpose,  he  harangued  the  corporations  of  every  town 
through  which  he  passed :  and  showing  them  his  fair  queen, 
as  a  proof  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  conquest  of 
France,  he  explained  to  them,  with  great  eloquence,  what 
forces  and  funds  it  would  take  to  complete  it.  Henry  pro- 
ceeded no  further  northward  than  the  shrine  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley.  While  he  was  offering  to  that  popular  saint,  he 
left  his  queen  at  the  royal  castle  of  Pontefract,^  that  fearful 

sir  John  Swinton,  of  Swinton,  unhorsed  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  wounded  him 
in  the  face ;  the  earl  of  Buchan  afterwards  killed  him  with  a  blow  of  his  truncheon, 
1)ut  to  the  gallant  Swinton  certainly  belongs  the  chivalric  part  of  the  victory. 
The  late  Swinton,  of  Swinton,  descendant  of  sir  John,  gave  the  spear  which 
achieved  this  conquest  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Abbotsford. 

*  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  278. 
'  White  Kennet  j  reign  Henry  V.,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
'  Il)id.     In  the  elegant  edition  of  Monstrelet's  Chronicles,  published  by  Smith, 
Fleet-street,  1840,  there  is  a  beautiful  wood-cut  purporting  to  be  a  portrait  of 
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fortress  where  her  sister  Isabella's  first  husband,  Jlichard  IT., 
had  met  with  his  mysterious  death,  and  where  that  sister's 
second  husband,  and  her  own  cousin-german, — the  poet  duke 
of  Orleans,  was  then  enduring  a  strict  captivity.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  queen  Katherine  was  permitted  to  see  this  near 
relative,  or  Henry  would  scarcely  have  taken  her  to  his  place 
of  abode.  Katherine  returned  1  Westminster  h  May  1421, 
when  the  king  met  his  parliament.  '/"  t;  '  fl:1,^,-f■  »  ■'•  i 
Soon  after,  the  disastrous  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  and 
death,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Baugy,  of  that  stainless  knight  the 
king's  best-beloved  brother,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence.  Henrj-' 
had  not  intended  to  leave  England  tiU  after  the  birth  of  the 
heir,  which  the  situation  of  his  youn^  queen  led  him  to  ex- 
pect; but  now,  burning  to  avenge  Clarence,'  he  hurried  to 
France,  June  10th,  leaving  his  Katherine  in  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  He  laid  one  especial  command  on  his  wife 
at  parting,  which  was,  not  to  let  his  heir  be  born  at  Windsor. 
Our  chroniclers  lead  us  to  suj)pose,  that  the  king  himself  had 
examined  the  aspect  of  the  planets  according  to  the  vain  ruins 
of  art;  for  the  expression  always  is,  "  that  he  prophesied''  the 
calamities  of  Henry  VI."  Now,  if  it  was  a  marvel  that  Saul 
was  among  the  prophets,  it  Avould  be  one  still  greater  to  find 
one  of  the  most  mi, /tial  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  assuming 
the  prophet's  mantle;  unless,  indeed,  during  his  education  at 
Oxford  he  had,  among  other  trash  then  considered  learning, 
acquired  the  art  of  casting  horoscopes.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Henry,  from  some  mysterious  reason,  deemed  that  destiny 
loured  darkly  over  the  royal  toAvers  of  Windsor  during  the 
month  when  he  expected  Katherine  to  bring  foiih  her  first- 
born." It  is  certain,  however,  that  Katherine  disobeyed  her 
royal  lord,  either  from  want  of  belief  in  astrology,  or  because 
she  chose  that  her  child  should  first  see  the  light  in  that  stately 

qneen  Katherine,  copied  from  a  sculpture  on  an  old  oak-chest  at  York.  The 
figure  of  the  queen  is  noble  and  graceful,  the  costume  perfectly  agreeing  with  the 
times,  excepting  the  amplitude  of  the  draiHries,  T\\e  sculpture  is  a  relic  of  this 
progress.  It  is,  according  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  still  at  York  minster. 
'  As  the  Scottijih  army  had  defeated  Clarence,  he  hung  every  Scotchmtu)  he 
took  in  arms  in  France,  under  pretence  that  they  were  fighting  agaiust  their 
king,  James  I.,  who  followed  the  English  baimer  as  a  private  knight. 
"  Speed.     Stowe.     Fabyan.     Holinshwl,  •  Ibid, 
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fortress  where  his  great  and  fortunate  ancestor,  Edward  III., 
was  born.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1421,  the  son  of 
Katherine  came  into  a  v/orld,  •  rl,  h  only  too  truly  proved 
most  disastrous  to  him. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Henry  V.  that  Katherine 
had  brought  him  an  heir,  he  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Meaux.  He  eagerly  inquired  "  where  the  boy  was  bom  ?" 
and  being  answered  "  at  Windsor,"  the  king  repeated  Avith  a 
sigh  to  his  chamberlain,  lord  Fitzhugh,  the  following  oracular 
stave,  which  certainly  does  little  honour  to  his  talents  as  an 
impromptu  versifier : — 

"  I,  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth, 
>  ;   ('■  '■     >     Shall  small  time  rejgn,  and  much  get ; 

j     .  But  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  long  reign,  and  lose  all. 

But  as  God  will,  so  be  it." ' 

No  regular  English  dower  was  at  this  time  settled  on 
Katherine,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  revenues  ^  the  unfor- 
tunate queen-dowager  were  confiscated  for  her  use,  as  her 
maids  were  paid  from  that  source.  Her  damsels  were  Joanna 
Belknap,  Joanna  Troutbeck,  and  Joanna  Coucy,  besides 
Agnes,  who  has  no  surname.  "  These  ladies,"  says  Henry, 
"the  demoiselles  of  our  dear  companion,  are  to  receive  ten 
'  livres '  a-piece  out  of  the  funds  of  queen  Johane,^  (Joanna  of 
Navarre).  Guillemote,  damsel  of  the  bedchamber  to  his 
said  dear  companion,  is  to  receive  one  hundred  shillings  from 
the  moneys  of  queen  Joanna."  Not  very  honest  of  the 
valiant  Henry,  to  pay  his  wife's  servants  with  another  person's 
money.  These  gifts  are  declai-ed  to  be  in  consideration  of 
the  "costages  and  expenses  the  beloved  demoiselles  are  in- 
curring, by  following  the  said  dear  qaeen  and  companion  to 

'  mite  Kennct.  Trussel's  Chronicle  of  Henry  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Most  of 
the  chroniclers  who  wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign  to  Henry 
VII.'s  era,  mention  this  singular  piece  of  court  gossip.  If  the  saying  was  indeed 
jinvak'nt  from  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  Henry  VI.,  it  must  have  fought 

i  more  fatally  against  '  the  red  rose '  than  an  army  with  banners.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  how  completely  these  oracular  sayings  brought  their  own 
fulfilment  by  the  peculiar  bins  they  gave  to  the  minds  of  men ;  hope  was  raised 

I  on  one  side,  and  despair  induced  on  the  other,  and  thus  predictions  were  tulfilUnl 

I  by  natural  causes. 

-  Fcedera,  p.  204,  vol.  x.     The  aeed  is  in  Norman  French.     We  think  the  word 

['livres'  means  English  ix)unds  sterling. 
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meet  me,  king  Ileury,  in  France."     Likewise  an  annuity  of 
twenty  livies '  per  annum,  "  for  that  dear  doctor  of  philosophy, 
maister  Johan  Beyers,  because  of  his  office  of  confessor  to 
queen  Katherine."     The  revenue  of  the  unfortunate  C     ager 
was  likewise  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  Katherine's  guest 
Jaquehne  of  Hainault,^  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  per  month.     Henry  directs  the  treasurer  of  his 
exchequer  to  pay  to  his  dearly  beloved  cousin,  dame  Jake 
duchess  of  Holland,  such  moneys  from  the  profits  of  the  dower 
of  Joanna,  late  queen  of  England. 

Before  Katherine  left  England,  her  infant  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  his  father,  the  duchess  Jaqueline  standing  god- 
mother ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  cardinal  Beautort  were  the 
other  sponsors.  Early  in  the  same  spring  Katherine  wrote  her 
warlike  lord  a  most  loving  letter,  declaring  that  she  earnestly 
longed  to  behold  him  once  more.  This  epistle  was  answered 
by  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  France. 

'  Foedera,  vol.  x.  p.  134. 
'  This  princess  had  eloped  from  a  bridegi-oom  whom  she  hated,  and  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Katherine,  with  whom  she  lived  on  great  terms  of  intimacy. 
Jaqueline  was  in  hopes  that  the  pope  would  dissolve  her  forced  marriiige,  and 
consent  to  her  union  with  Katherine's  handsome  brother-in-law,  Humphrey  duke 
of  Gloucester. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Queen  Katherine  joins  Henry  V. — Her  coiirt  at  Paris — Death  of  Henry  V. — 
Grief  of  the  queen — She  presides  over  the  funeral — Arrives  in  England — Is  at 
the  expense  of  Henry  V.'s  tomb  at  Westminster-abbey — Queen  and  her  infant 
son,  (Henry  VI.) — He  travels  to  London  on  her  lap — Her  London  residence — 
Infancy  of  Henry  VI. — Katherine  retires  from  public  Ufe — Attachment  to 
Owen  Tudor — He  dances  before  her — Introduction  of  his  kinsmen — Queen's 
remarks — Her  ruby  ring — Birth  of  second  family — Death  of  her  mother — 
Marriage  discovered — Imprisonment — Illness — Penitence-  -Death — Burial — 
Kpitaph — Her  husband  pci-secuted — His  death — The  grandson  of  Katherine, 
(Henry  VII.) — New  epitaph — Katherme's  body  exhumed — Made  a  spectacle 
for  three  centuries — Pepys  kisses  her  remains. 

Queen  Katherine  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  at  Harfleur 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1422,  escorted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford 
and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  destined  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  her  mihappy  country.  At  the  head  of  this 
mighty  reinforcement  she  traversed  France  in  royal  state. 
Henry  left  Meaux,  which  he  had  just  captured,*  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  landing  of  his  queen,  and  came  to  Paris  to  receive 
her ;  on  their  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  she  was  wel- 
comed by  her  parents  and  subjects  as  if  she  had  been  somewhat 
more  than  mortal.  She  had  left  her  little  infant  in  England, 
under  the  care  of  its  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.'' 

Great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Paris  for  the  arrival  of  the 
queen  of  England,  and  the  birth  of  the  heii*  of  Henry.     The 
royal  party  left  Vincennes,^  and  entered  Paris  in  great  mag- 
'  Stowe's  Annals.  '  Speed.  *  Monsti-elet. 
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nificence,  that  day  being  Wliitsim-eve,   May  30th.     Queen 
Katherine,  with  her  train,  were  lodged  at  the  Louvre,  while 
her  mother  and  king  Charles  took  up  their  abode  at  the  h6tel 
de  St.  Pol.     "  And  on  Whit-Sunday  queen  Katherine  sat  at 
table  at  the  Louvre,  gloriously  apparelled,  having  her  crown 
on  her  head.     The  English  princes  and  nobles  were  par- 
takers with  the  great  lords  of  France  at  this  feast,  each  seated 
according  to  his  rank,  while  the  tables  were  covered  with  the 
richest  viands  and  wines.     Queen  Katherine  next  day  held  a 
great  court,  and  all  the  Parisians  went  to  see  their  princess 
and  her  lord  sitting  enthroned,  crowned  with  their  most  pre- 
cious diadems ;  but,"  continues  Monstrelet,  "  as  no  meat  or 
drink  was  offered  to  the  populace,  they  went  away  much  dis- 
contented.    For  when,  of  old,  the  kings  of  Fraiice  kept  open 
court,  mucl:  good  cheer  was  freely  given  to  all  comers.    King 
Charles  VI.  had  once  been  as  courteous  and  liberal  as  any  of 
his  predecessors ;  but  now  he  was  seated  at  a  table  with  his 
queen  quite  forsaken  by  his  nobles,  who  all  flocked  to  pay 
their  court  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  at  which  the 
common  people  grieved   much."     Katherine  hkewise  gave 
great  offence  by  having  the  '  ermines '  carried  before  her  coach, 
as  if  she  had  been  sovereign  of  France.* 

The  last  year's  harassing  warfare  had  greatly  injured  the 
constitution  of  Henry  V.  He  was  ill  when  his  queen  arrived, 
yet  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  failing  health  :  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  a  day's  repose.  But  conquest,  empire,  and  aU  worldly 
things  were  fast  fleeting  from  the  grasp  of  the  warhke  lord  of 
Katherine  the  Fair.  At  Senlis  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
distemper.  He  struggled  fiercely  against  its  encroachments, 
for  he  daily  expected  to  hear  of  a  battle  between  his  friend 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin,  and  hoped  to  assist 
his  ally  in  person.  He  had  even  assumed  his  armour,  and 
marched  as  far  as  Melun ;  but  the  strong  hand  of  disease  was 
too  powerful  even  for  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind.  Sorely 
smitten  '  iUness,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  march ;  and 
the  iPTuix  oreasing  every  minute,  he  was  forced  to  be  carried 
bad  =  in  a  lit';er.     He  had  left  his  queen  at  Senlis, 

'  vfoodwin.     It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  the  ermines  ir 
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but  for  greater  security  she  had  retired  to  her  father's  castle 
in  the  wood  of  Vincennes ;  thither  the  "  mighty  victor,  mighty 
lord,"  was  borne  to  her,  helpless,  on  that  litter  which  Avas 
almost  a  funeral  couch  to  him. 

In  the  castle  of  Vincennes^  near  Paris,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  theatre  of  the  destinies  of  France,  Katherine  and 
her  mother  attended  the  last  hours  of  Henry  V.*  He  made 
a  very  penitential  end,  but  was  so  Uttle  conscious  of  liis  blood- 
guiltiness,  that  when  his  confessor  was  reading  the  seven 
Psalms  in  the  service  for  the  dying,  he  stopped  liim  when  he 
came  to  the  verse,  "  Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  with 
an  earnest  protestation  "that,  when  he  had  completed  his 
conquests  in  Eiu-ope,  he  always  intended  to  imdertake  a 
crusade."  When  he  had  arranged  his  affairs,  he  asked  his 
physicians  "How  long  he  had  to  Uve?"  One  of  them  repUed, 
on  his  knees,  "  That,  without  a  miracle,  he  could  not  survive 
two  hours  at  the  most." — "  Comfort  my  dear  wife,"  he  said  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  "the  most  afflicted  creature  living."' 
In  a  will  he  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  leaves  Katherine  a 
gold  sceptre.  He  expired  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422.  At 
the  time  of  Henry's  death,  his  fair  widow  had  not  attained 
her  twenty-first  year.  Her  affection  was,  as  the  dying  hero 
observed  to  his  brother,  most  violent,  but  it  certainly  proved 
in  the  end  rather  evanescent. 

In  person  Henry  V.  was  tall  and  agUe,  and  so  swift  of  foot, 
that  he  could,  with  the  tad  of  two  of  his  lords,  capture  deer  in 
the  royal  enclosures  without  the  assistance  of  dogs.  His  por- 
traits possess  that  distinctive  character  which  proves  personal 
resemblance :  his  features  are  regular,  though  very  strongly 
marked ;  the  perceptive  brow  denotes  the  great  general ;  the 
eyes  are  majestic  and  ovei'powering ;  the  nose  well  cut,  but 
stern  in  the  expression  of  the  nostril ;  the  mouth  wide,  but 
closely  pressed,  and  the  haughty  upper  lip  curls  with  no  very 

'  Those  who  trace  closely  the  locality  of  Katherine  and  her  mother,  will  be 
convinced  that  they  were  with  Henry  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes ;  for  Monstrelet 
brings  Henry  to  Katherine's  care  at  Senlis,  and  affirms  her  mother  was  with 
the  hero  when  he  retired  to  die  at  Vincennes-castle,  then  used  as  a  residence  by 
the  royal  family.  Was  it  likely  he  would  leave  his  wife  at  the  camp  ?  Besides, 
he  {loints  out  the  affliction  of  Katherine  to  Ms  brother,  and  Katherine  imme- 
diately appears,  as  chief  mourner,  in  the  ftneral  rites  of  her  departed  lord. 
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benevolent  expression.  There  is  a  great  developement  of 
frontal  brain  in  his  portraits  :  they  are  all  profiles,  excepting 
that  over  the  chantry  at  Westminster-abbey,  which  has  a  wen 
*  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Henry  was  a  learned  prince, 
but  he  had  the  bad  habit  of  borrowing  books  and  never  return- 
ing  them.  After  his  death,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  regency 
by  the  lady  Westmoreland,  his  relative,  praying  that  her 
Chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Expedition  of  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  borrowed  of  her  by  the  late  king,  might  be  returned. 
The  prior  of  Christchurch,  likewise,  sent  in  a  most  pitiful 
complaint,  that  he  had  lent  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  to 
his  dear  lord,  king  Henry,  who  had  never  restored  them  to 
him,  their  rightful  owner. 

The  funeral  of  Henry  V.  was  arranged  and  mnducted  by 
queen  Katheriue  with  all  the  pomp  of  woe.'     "  His  body  Avas 
laid  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  great  horses.     Just  above  the 
dead  corpse  they  placed  a  figure  made  of  boiled  leather,  re- 
presenting his  person  as  nigh  as  might  be  devised,  painted 
curiously  to  the  semblance  of  a  living  creature,  on  whose  head 
was  put  an  imperial  diadem  of  gold  and  precious  stones ;  on 
its  body,  a  purple  robe  furred  with  ermine;  in  the  right 
hand,  a  sceptre  royal ;  in  the  left,  an  orb  of  gold,  with  a  cross 
fixed  thereon.    And  thus  adorned,  was  this  figure  laid  in  a  bed 
on  the  same  chariot,  with  the  visage  uncovered  towards  the 
heavens ;  and  the  covertiu'e  of  this  bed  was  of  red,  beaten  with 
gold;  and  besides,  when  the  body  should  pass  through  any 
good  town,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  value  was  borne  over  it, 
by  men  of  great  worship.     In  this  manner  he  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  king  of  Scots,  as  chief  mourner,''  and  by  all 
the  princes,  lords,  and  knights  of  his  house,  in  vestures  of  deep 
mourning.      At  a  distance  from  the  corpse  of  about  two 
English  miles  followed  the  widow,  queen    Katherine,  right 
honourably  accompanied.     The  body  rested  at  the  chm'ch  of 
St.  Ofiian,  perhaps  St.  Ostian,^  in  Abbeville,  where  masses 
were  sung  by  the  queen's  orders,  for  the  repose  of  Henry's 
soul,  from  the  dawn  of  morning  till  the  close  of  night.     The 
procession  moved  through   Abbeville  with  increased  pomp. 

'  Stowe.  '  Goodwin's  Life  of  Henry. 

'  MS.  correction  of  Dr.  Lingard,  as  there  was  no  St.  Offian.     The  cathedral 
at  Abbeville  is  however,  St.  VVoll'ran  or  Wolstan. 
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The  duke  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  March,  sir  Louis  Robsart  the 
queen's  khight,  and  many  nobles,  bore  the  banners  of  the 
saints.  The  hatchments  were  carried  by  twelve  renowned 
captains  ;  and  around  the  bier-car  rode  four  hundred  men-at- 
ftims  in  black  armour,  their  horses  barbed  black,  their  lances 
held  with  the  points  downwards.  A  great  company  clothed 
ill  white,  bearing  wax-torches,  lighted,  encompassed  the  pro- 
cession. The  queen,  with  a  mighty  retinue,  came  after  at  a 
mile's  distance."  Thus  she  passed,  keeping  her  husband's 
corpse  in  view,  through  Hesdin,  Montrieul,  and  Boulogne, 
till  they  came  to  Calais,  where,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the 
privy  council  had  ordered  vessels  to  meet  the  queen,  with 
ladies  to  attend  her.' 

When  the  queen,  after  landhig  at  Dover  with  the  royal 
corpse,  approached  London,  she  was  met  by  fifteen  bishops  in 
their  pontifical  habits,  and  by  many  abbots  in  their  mitres 
and  vestments,  with  a  vast  crowd  of  priests  and  people.  The 
priests  chanted,  all  the  way  from  Blackheath  and  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  hymns  for  their  dead  king.  A  general 
and  picturesque  illumination  was  effected,  by  each  house- 
holder standing  at  his  door  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  The 
princes  of  the  royal  family  rode  in  mournful  postures  next  the 
funeral  car.  The  grief  of  the  young  queen  greatly  edified  the 
people,  and  they  were  still  more  impressed  by  the  barbarian 
magnificence  of  the  tomb  she  raised  to  the  memory  of  their 
royal  hero,  on  which  a  Latin  inscription  expressed  "  that  it 
was  raised  by  his  queen,  Katherine."  The  famous  silver- 
plated  statue,  with  the  head  of  solid  silver  gilt,  was  placed  on 
the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  at  the  expense  of  his  widow.'' 

Directly  after  the  obsequies  of  her  husband,  Katherine 
retired  to  Windsor-castle,^  to  embrace  her  babe,  and  pass  the 
first  weeks  of  her  widowhood.  Her  little  child  was  eight 
months  old  on  the  day  of  his  warhke  father^s  death.     When 

'  Minutes  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.  These  documents  tacitly  confirm 
the  assertion  of  Speed,  that  the  little  king  Henry  VI.  was  left  in  England ;  for 
no  preparation  is  made  for  his  reception,  nor  is  the  royal  infant  even  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  arrangements  for  meeting  his  dead  father  and  mourning  mother  at 
Dover,  excepting  that  all  orders  are  effected  in  his  name. 

'•'  Gcodwin.    Stowe.    Speed.     Weever.  *  Speed. 
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the  parlinmcnt  met,  she  removed  to  London,  and  passed 
through  the  city  on  a  moving  throne  drawn  hy  wliite  horscH, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  princes  and  nobles   of  England. 

'  The  infant  king  was  seated  on  lier  lap,  "and  those  prcttv 
hands,"  says  one  of  our  quaint  chroniclers,  "  which  could  not 
yet  feed  himself,  were  made  capable  of  wielding  a  sceptre 
and  he,  who  was  beholden  to  nurses  for  milk,  did  distribute 
sustenance  to  the  law  and  justice  of  his  nation.  Tlie  queen, 
with  her  infant  on  her  knee,  was  enthroned  among  the  loj 
whom,  by  the  chauccllor,  the  little  king  saluted,  and  spoke  to 
them  at  large  his  mind  by  means  of  another's  tongue.*'  The 
king  conducted  himself  with  extraordinary  quietness  and 
gravity,  considering  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
montlis. 

Henry  did  not  always  behave  so  orderly,  as  that  curious 
annal,  the  London  Cln-onicle,  thus  bears  grave  testimony:' 
"  This  year,  (1423,)  upon  Saturday  the  13th  of  November, 
the  king  and  his  mother  removed  from  Windsor  to  hold  a 
parhament  in  London.     At  night  the  king  and  his  mother 
the  queen  lodged  at   Staines,  and  upon  the  morrow,  being 
Sunday,  the  king  being  borne  towards  his  mother's  car,  he 
skreeked,  he  cried,  he  sprang,  and  would  be  carried  no  fur- 
ther ;  wherefore  they  bore  liim  again  to  the  inn,  and  there  h 
abode  the  Sunday  all  day."     The  chronicler  certainly  means 
to  insinuate  that  all  this  violence  was  because  the  royal  babe, 
by  a  holy  instinct,  would  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  travel- 
ling, and  therefore  made  this  notable  resistance,  by  shrieking 
and  kicking  when  he  was  earned  to  his  mother's  car.     In  all 
probability  he  had  been  well  amused  at  the  inn  at  Staines, 
and  did  not  Mish  to  leave  it.     "  On  the  Monday,"  continues 
the  chronicler  of  London,  "  he  was  borne  to  his  mother's  car 
or  chair,  he  being  then  glad  and  merry  of  cheer;  and  so 
they  came  to  Kingston,   and  rested  that   night.     On  the 

Tuesday  queen  Katherine  brought  him  to  Kennington-palace. 

On  Wednesday  he  came  to  London,  and,  with  glad  semblance 

and  meriy  cheer,  on  his  mother's  barm^  [lap]  in  the  car,  rode 

*  Clironiclcs  of  London,  p.  Ill,  (date  1423). 
^  '  Bann  '  is  an  ancient  word,  signifying  lap.   An  apron  is  by  our  early  writers 
termed '  bann-cloth.' 
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thronj?h  Jjondon  to  Westminster,  and  on  the   morrow  was 
BO  brought  into  parliament." 

Kathorine  left  Westminster  with  her  infant,  and  nstired  to 
Waltham-palace,  November  2Cth,  and  from  thence  to  liert- 
ford-castle,  where  she  kept  her  Clu'istmtvs  with  her  &icnd 
James  I.  of  Scotland,'  whom  she  soon  after  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  united,  at  St.  Mary's,  Southwjirk,  to  the  lady  he 
passionately  loved,  and  whose  happiness  she  had  kindly  pro- 
moted. Katherine's  dower  was  not  settled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment until  the  second  year  of  her  infant's  reign.  She  appears 
to  have  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  ancient  dower- 
palaces  belonging  to  the  queens  of  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Havtring-Bower  and  Langley,  where  resided  the  queen- 
dowager,  widow  to  Henry  IV.  "  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  was  granted  to  his  dearest  mother  Katherine, 
all  that  inn,  or  hospitium,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  his 
dear  cousin  the  earl  of  March,  lately  deceased,  used  to  reside ; 
and  that  she  may  have  possession  of  it  during  the  minority 
of  his  dear  cousin,  Richard  duke  of  York,  on  condition  that 
she  keeps  in  good  repair  all  the  buildings  and  gardens,  and 
is  at  all  charges  concerning  them."  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  tliis  was  Baynard's-Castle.  This  year,  Katherine  * 
and  her  mother,  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  were  entreated,  on  the 
part  of  England  and  France,  to  act  as  mediators  between 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Pliilip  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  challenged  each  other  to  mortal  combat.  Duke  Hum- 
phrey insisted  on  retaining,  as  his  wife,  JaqueUne  the  heiress 
of  Holland,  who  had  formerly  thrown  herself  on  Katherine's 
protection.  Katherine,  being  the  friend  of  all  the  parties, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  duel.^ 

Two   days    before    the    opening  of  parliament  in   1425, 

Katherine  entered  the  city  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  her  cliild 

sitting  on  her  knee.     When  they  arrived  at  the  west  door  of 

St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  duke-protector  lifted  the  infant  king 

from  his  chair  and  set  him  on  liis  feet,  and  then,  with  the 

'  Chron.  of  Loiuion,  112  and  165.  ^  Monstrelet. 

'The  kiiig'M  moder  iiiul  liis  aieuJe  are  eiitreate<l  hy  the  English  parliamoul  to 
effect  a  peac«  between  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Burgundy.— Parllaracntixry 
History',  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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duke  of  Exeter,  led  him  between  them  up  the  stairs  going 
into  the  choir ;  from  whence  the  royal  infant  was  carried  to 
the  high  altar,  where  he  kneeled  for  a  time,  a  traverse  having 
been  prepared  for  him.  It  is  expressly  said,  "  that  he  looked 
sadly  [seriously]  about  him."  And  then  he  was  borne  into 
the  churchyard,  and  there  set  upon  a  fair  courser,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  people,  and  so  conveyed,  through 
Cheapside  to  St.  George's-bar,  to  his  own  manor  of  Ken- 
nington.  At  Kennington-palace  Katherine  and  her  royal  son 
reposed  till  the  30th  of  April,  when  they  set  out  on  a  grand 
procession  tlirough  the  city  to  Westminster-palace.  The  little 
king  was  held  on  a  great  white  horse,  and  the  people  flocked 
in  multitudes  to  see  him,  declaring  he  had  the  features  of  his 
father,  and  loading  him  with  blessings.  Being  come  to  the 
palace,  Katherine  seated  herself  on  the  throne  in  the  white- 
hall,  where  the  house  of  lords  was  held,  with  the  infant 
sovereign  on  her  lap.* 

Our  warhke  barons  were  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
mutations  of  this  world,  which  had  snatched  from  them  a 
leader  of  singular  energies,  both  as  monarch  and  warrior,  and 
placing  a  little  babe  at  their  head,  made  them  directors  of  a 
nursery.  The  chivalric  earl  of  Warwick  had  the  guardianship 
of  the  king's  person  at  a  very  early  age, — a  fact  illustrated  by 
a  beautiful  contemporary  drawing  in  the  pictorial  history  of 
the  eail.^  He  is  represented  holding  the  king,  a  most  lovely 
infant  of  fom*teen  months  old,  in  liis  arms,  while  he  is  showing 
him  to  the  peers  in  parliament.  One  of  the  lords  is  present- 
ing  the  infant  monarch  with  the  orb.  The  royal  babe  is 
curiously  surveying  it,  and,  with  an  arch  look  gently  placing 
one  dimpled  hand  upon  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  treated  with  reverence,  or  chucked, 
like  a  common  ball,  into  the  midst  of  the  august  assembly. 
Another  representation  of  the  earl  of  Y/arwick  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  costume  of  royal  infants  in  the  middle  ages ;  for 
the  hmners  of  that  age  drew  what  they  saw  before  them,  and 
invented  nothing.     Warwick  is  delineated  in  the  Rous  roll,' 

'  Parliamentary  History,  191.     Holiiished. 

'  See  the  proa-dinj^  biogi'Hphy.     jk'iiueluuijji  Fii'torial  Chronicle. 

'  See  the  original  in  tlm  Huruldx'  collvgo. 
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holding  his  royal  charge  on  his  arm.  The  babe  is  about 
eighteen  months  old ;  he  is  attired  in  a  little  crimson  velvet 
gown,  and  has  on  his  head  a  velvet  cap,  turned  up  vdth  a 
miniature  crown;  moreover,  he  holds  a  toy  sceptre  in  liis 
baby  hand,  which  he  looks  much  inclined  to  wliisk  about  the 
head  of  the  stout  earl  who  is  so  amiably  performing  the  office 
of  a  nm'sery-maid.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  earl  carried 
the  Uttle  king  on  all  state  occasions,  while  his  governess, 
dame  Alice  Boteler,  and  his  nurse,  Joan  Astley,  had  possession 
of  him  in  his  hours  of  retirement.  In  a  veiy  naively  worded 
docuraent,  the  privy  council,  writing  as  if  the  king  were  giving 
his  directions  to  his  governess  himself,  requests  dame  Ahce 
"  from  time  to  time  reasonably  to  chastise  us,  as  the  case  may 
require,  without  being  held  accountable  or  molested  for  the 
same  at  any  future  time.  The  well-beloved  dame  Alice  (being 
a  very  wise  and  expert  person)  is  to  teach  us  courtesy  and 
nurture,  [good  manners,]  and  many  tilings  convenient  for  our 
royal  person  to  learn."' 

After  these  arrangements  were  effected,  Katherine  the  Fair 
retires  behind  a  cloud  so  mysterious,  that  for  thirteen  years 
of  lier  life  we  have  no  public  docuraent  which  tells  of  her 
actions ;  and  the  biographer  is  forced  to  wander  in  search  of 
particulars  into  the  pleasant  but  uncertain  regions  of  tradi- 
tion and  private  anecdote.  Deep  obscuiity  hangs  over  the 
birth  and  origin  of  Katherine's  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor. 
Some  historians  declare  that  the  father  of  Owen  was  a  brewer 
at  Beaumaris.''  Nevertheless,  he  drew  his  line  from  a  prince 
of  North  Wales,  called  Theodore;  which,  pronounced  according 
to  the  Saxon  tongue,  was  corrupted  into  '^Tudor,  and  even  to 
the  meaner  sound  of  Tidder.  There  is  an  ancient  house  in 
the  county  of  Anglesey,  called  Glengauny,  still  pointed  out 

'  Many  of  the  infiint  uobility  were  educated  at  the  palace  with  their  little 
Rovercijrii,  for  provision  ia  made  by  the  i)rivy  cotuicil  for  tlieir  rcc<>ption  and  the 
inkrtiiinvuent  of  their  tutors.  The  kinjj;  wi\s  taken  out  of  feminine  domitiation  in 
his  seventh  year,  and  eonsigueil  \\  holly  to  the  manajyement  of  his  governor,  the 
oarl  iif  Warwick,  who  is  "  to  teach  ns  nurture,  [good  manners,]  literulure,  and 
lanmia>;cs,  and  t<)  chastise  us  from  time  to  time  lU'cordinp;  to  his  dl,  cretion." 
Uowcvcr,  Henry,  mild  lus  he  was,  rohelled  against  the  chastisement,  and  the  privj 
council  were  forced  to  interfere. — I'rivy  Council,  vol.  iii.  2iJ?, 

*  Jiapii!. 
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as  the  residence  of  Owen  Tudor/  and  the  Welsh  say  that  he 
possessed  there  property  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
pounds  per  anniun.     But  this  wealthy  heritage  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  his  accurate  country- 
man, Pennant,  who  has  proved  that  Meredith,  the  father  of 
Owen,  was  the  fourth  son  of  a  younger  son  of  the  line  of 
Tudor,  and  that  he  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  scutifer, 
or  shield-bearer,  to  a  bishop  of  Bangor.     When  in  tliis  office, 
Meredith,  either  by  design  or  accident,  killed  a  man;  and 
being  outlawed,  fled  with  his  wife  to  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon, 
where  Owen  Glendower  upheld  the  banner  of  defiance  against 
the  house  of  Lancaster.     If  young  Owen  were  not  bom  in 
this  stronghold  of  freedom,  he  was  probably  baptized  there, 
for  a  tradition  declares  that  he  was  godson  to  the  great  chief 
Glendower.     He  was  thus  brought  up  from  his  cradle  as  a 
hardy,  predatory  soldier.  The  next  fact  regarding  Owen  is,  that 
he  certainly  belonged  to  the  brave  Welsh  band  with  whom 
Henry  V.  most  prudently  entered  into  amicable  terms,  on  the 
death  of  the  warUke  Glendower.     These  hardy  warriors,  it 
is  well  known,  under  the  command  of  Davy  '  the  One-eyed," 
did  good  service  at  Agincourt.  Tradition  says  that  young  Owen 
Tudor  aided  his  countrymen  in  repelling  the  fiery  charge  of 
Alen9on,  and  that  Henry  V.  made  him,  for  his  bravery,  one  of 
the  squires  of  his  body;'  hence  his  title  of  armiger.*  There  is 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brave  and  handsome  Owen 
fought  only  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Welsh  band ;  but 
when  once  he  had  received  the  preferment  of  squire  of  the 
body  to  Henry  V.,  he  certainly  continued  the  same  office 
about  the  person  of  the  infant  king,  and  hence  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  queen-mother ;  in  this  station  he  is  next  found 
keeping  guard  on  the  royal  child  and  his  mother  at  Wind- 
sor-castle. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Heniy  V.  it  appears  that  the 

^  Boswell's  Antiquities, 
*  Davy  Gam,  brother-in-law  to  Glendower. 
■'  Stowe's  Annals.     These  squires  of  the  body  guarded  the  person  of  the  son- 
reieii ;  they  were  probably  the  origin  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms.     Several  oi  tli ' 
Welsh  band  of  Gam  were  thus  promoted. 

*  Owen  ia  entitled  amiiger,  or  squire,  in  the  Fa-dera,  but  never  knight. 
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handsome  Welsh  soldier  attracted  the  attention  of  the  queen- 
dowager  of  England  ;  he  did  not  certainly  possess  forty  pounds 
per  annum  at  this  time;  if  he  had,  he  must  have  taken  up  his 
knighthood.    While  Owen  was  on  guard  at  Windsor  on  some 
festival,  he  was  required  to  dance*  before  the  queen,  who  sat  on 
a  low  seat  with  all  her  ladies  about  her,  which  low  seat  certainly 
indicates  that  her  son,  the  infant  sovereign  Henry  VI.,  was 
present  at  the  festival,  and  was  enthroned  in  state.     Owen 
began  to  dance,  but  making  too  elaborate  a  pirouette,  he  was 
not  able  to  recover  liis  balance,  and  fell  into  the  queen's  lap. 
Katherine's  manner  of  excusing  this  awkwardness  gave  her 
ladies  the  first  suspicion  that  she  was  not  entirely  insensible 
to  the  attractions  of  the  brave  Welshman.     As  her  passion 
increased,  and  she  indulged  herself  in  greater  intimacy  with 
the  object  of  it,  those  of  her  ladies,  who  could  take  the  hberty, 
remonstrated  with  the  queen,  and  represented  "how  much 
she  lowered  herself  by  paying  any  attention  to  a  person  who, 
though  possessing  some  personal  accomphshments  and  advan- 
tages, had  no  princely,  nor  even  gentle  aUiances,  but  belonged 
to  a  barbarous  clan  of  savages,  reckoned  inferior  to  the  lowest 
EngUsh  yeomen."     Upon  which  the  queen  declared,  "that 
heiiig  a  Frenchwoman,  she  had  not  been  aware  that  there 
was  any  difference  of  race  in  the  British  island."   Afterwards, 
communicating  these  strictures  to  her  lover,  he  held  forth 
very  eloquently  concerning  his  high-bom  kin  and  princely 
descent,  and  the  queen  requested  him  to  introduce  some  of 
his  princely  relatives  at  her  coxut  of  Windsor-castle.  "  Where- 
upon/' says  sir  John  Wynne,  "  he  brought  into  her  presence 
John  ap  Meredith  and  Howel  ap  Llewyllyn,  his  near  cousins, 
men  of  the  goodliest  stature  and  personage,  but  wholly  desti- 
tute of  bringing  up  and  nurture,  [education] ;  for  when  the 
queen  had  spoken  to  them  in  divers  languages,  and  they  were 
uot  able  to  answer  her,  she  said,^  '  they  were  the  goodhest 
dumb  creatures  she  ever  saw/  a  proof  that  Katherine  knew 
several  languages,  but  had  no  skill  in  Welsh." 

The  precise  time  when  Katherine's  love  led  her  to  espouse  the 
Welsh  soldier,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  the  name  of  the  priest 

'  Stowe's  Aiinols.  *  History  of  the  Qwydyr  Family. 
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who  married  them,  or  in  Avhat  holy  place  their  hands  were  united, 
no  document  exists  to  prove;  and  strange  it  is,  that  Henry 
VII.,  with  all  his  elaborate  boast  of  royal  descent,  should  not 
have  left  some  intimation  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Katherine  and  Owen.     All  chroniclers  of  the  Tudor 
era  assert  confidently,  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen-mother 
and  Owen  Tudor  was  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the 
sixth  year  of  her  son's  reign.     Modern  historians  implicitly 
follow  them,  yet  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  marriage;  but  in  the  sixth  yeai*  of  her  son's  reign  some 
suspicions  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  protector,  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  that  the  queen  meant  to  degrade  herself  by  an 
unsuitable  alliance,  and  a  severe  statute  was  enacted,  threaten- 
ing with  the  heaviest  penalties  "  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
marry  a  queen-dowager,  or  any  lady  who  held  lands  of  the 
crown,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  liis  council."'    It 
is  usually  afiirmed,  "that  the  regency  had  ascertained  that 
the  queen  was  married  when  this  law  was  enacted."     It  is 
possible  that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  they  had  not  assuredly 
discovered  the  object  of  her  attachment ;  otherwise  would  they 
have  suffered  Owen  to  abide  as  an  inmate  of  Katherine's 
household  till,  at  least,  within  the  last  six  months  of  her  life  ? 
— a  fact  incontestably  proved  by  the  Minutes  of  the  privy 
council.^     He  was  clerk  of  her  wardrobe,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  a  great  liistorical  antiquary.     Soon  after  the  pro- 
hibitory statute  was  passed,   the   queen  brought   an  action 
against  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  for  some  encroachment  on  her 
dower  lands.     Her  cause  was  carried  on  in  her  own  name, 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  second  husband. 

An  office  like  that  borne  by  Owen  Tudor  was  pecuUarly 

'  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  the  authority  that  this  statute  was  passed ;  "  hut  it  wa< 
never  printed,"  he  says,  nor  does  it  appear  to  liave  heen  seen  by  him.  The  I'sir- 
liameiitary  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.1,  'yprcssly  di-clares  it  is  not  on  the  rolls;  it  was 
probably  struck  oil"  by  the  autliority  of  Henry  VII.,  Wanse  it  t^'iided  to  illciri- 
timatize  li is  father.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  shown,  that  in  order  to  umkotlie 
deception  more  completf*,  all  the  membranes  or  sections  wore  falsely  numhorud! 
Sandford  declares,  that  the  clergy  ng)(>ed  to  this  bill  only  so  far  "  as  it  contra- 
dicted not  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  chiu-ch,  and  that  no  deadly  sin  should  h 
occasioned  by  it;"  a  clause,  which  proves  there  was  a  suspicion  that  some  mar- 
riage displeasing  to  the  crown  had  already  taken  place. 

^  Privy  Council;  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  vol.  v.  p.  47. 
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liable  to  promote  personal  acquaintance  between  the  queen 
and  liim :  as  clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  it  was  Owen's  office,  not 
only  to  guard  the  queen's  jewels  from  robbery,  but  to  pay  for, 
if  not  pm'chase,  all  materials  for  her  dress.'  Many  serious 
consultations  might  have  talcen  place  on  occasion  of  every  new 
purchase  or  payment,  as  to  the  colours  and  style  most  becom- 
ing to  the  royal  beauty,  and  compliments  might  be  implied 
Avhich  the  lowly  lover  could  have  no  other  opportunity  of 
expressing.  The  only  notice  that  occurs  of  Katherine  from 
the  third  year  of  her  infant's  reign  till  1436  is,  that  her  son, 
then  in  his  seventh  year,  by  the  advice  of  his  governess,  Alice 
Boteler,  presented  his  mother,  for  a  New-year's  gift,  with  the 
ruby  ring  given  him  by  his  imcle,  the  duke  of  Bedford.^ 
Katherine's  life  of  retirement  enabled  her  to  conceal  her  mar- 
riage for  many  years,  and  to  give  birth,  without  any  very 
notorious  scandal,  to  three  sons  successively.  The  eldest  Avas 
born  at  the  royal  manor-house  of  Kadham :  from  the  place  of 
iiis  birth  he  is  called  Edmund  of  Iladham.  The  second  was 
Jasper  of  Hatfield,  another  of  the  royal  residences.  The 
third,  Owen,  first  saw  the  light  at  some  inconvenient  season, 
when  Katherine  was  forced  to  appear  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Westminster.  The  babe  Avas  carried  at  once  into  the  monas- 
tery where  he  was  reared,  and  afterwards  professed  a  monk. 

While  Katherine  was  devoting  herself  to  conjugal  affection 
and  maternal  duties,  performed  by  stealth,  her  royal  son  was 
crowned,  in  his  eighth  year,  king  of  England  at  Westminster 
with  great  pomp,  in  wliich  his  mother  took  no  share.  The 
next  year  he  crossed  the  sea,  in  order  to  be  crowned  at  Paris. 
It  is  natm'al  to  suppose  that  queen  Katherine  accompanied 
her  son,  and  supported  his  claims  on  her  native  crown  by  her 
personal  influence,  but  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  her  pre- 
sence. Her  mother  was  alive  in  Paris,  full  of  years,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  of  dishonours.  The  English  princes  and 
lo''1s  did  not  condescend  to  introduce  their  little  king  to  the 

'  The  clerks  of  the  wardrobe  bought  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold  for  the  queen  or 
prhuvsst's. — See  Richard  Cliil'ord's  purchases  for  the  lady  Plul'ppa,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  she  married  Eric  king  of  Sweden :  Issue  Rolls,  pp.  303,  304;. 
'  Privy  Council,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 
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degraded  woman,  and  the  matemal  grandmother  of  Henry  VI. 
became  first  knovu  to  the  aon  ol'  her  dau  liter  by  kissing 
her  hand'  and  making  a  reverential  courtesy  to  him  at  a 
croiss4e  (window)  of  the  hi'A\:\  do  St.  Pol ;  after  which  it  was 
not  considered  decent  to  :.  "bid  the  young  king's  request  to 
visit  her,  and  an  interview  took  place  between  queen  Isabeau 
and  her  grandson. 

Time  wore  on,  and  one  disaster  to  the  E^^iglish  in  France 
followed  another.  They  evacuated  Paris  just  three  days 
before  the  wicked  (jueen  Isabeau  died.  Ther<  was  scarcely  a 
person  found  to  buiy  this  o  ice-powerfiil  princess.  Katherine, 
though  in  the  priii>e  of  life,  being  but  thirty-five,  survived  f-er 
wretched  mother  only  one  year. 

A  strong  suspif  ion  of  the  queen's  connexion  with  Ihicl  :v 
seems  to  have  bewi  rV  it  excited  in  the  (oinds  of  Henry  VI.'s 
gui'rdians  towartls  che  eivl  of  ^ii.t  summer  of  14J5fl,  at  whicli 
time  she  either  took  refuge  ^.:  the  abbey  of  Bcrmondsey, 
or  was  sent  tVere  untlex*  some  resitraiii';.  Titis  event  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occiured  just  ai::f  '  the  Siirth  of  her  little 
daughter  Margarot,  who  li\'cd  hoX  a  few  days.  Anxiety  of 
iTiind  threw  the  queen  into  declining  health,  and  she  remained 
jrery  ill  at  BeiTuondsey  during  the  autimin.  "  The  high  spirit 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,"  says  one  of  our  historians,' 
"  could  n(j:  l»rook  her  marriage;  neither  the  beauty  of  Tudoi*'s 
pei-son,  nov  ]ii«  genealogy  deduced  from  Cadwallader  kings, 
could  shield  iiit*)  ox"  the  queen  from  a  sharp  persecution 
as  soon  as  the  irMich.  was  discovered."  The  children,  to 
whom  queen  Katherine  had  previously  given  birth  m  secret, 
were  torn  from  her  by  the  orders  of  the  council,  anfl  con- 
signed to  tl'O  keeping  of  a  sister  of  the  efirl  of  Suffolk.^ 
This  cruelty  perhaps  hastened  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
queen.  Tiie  pitying  nims  who  attended  her  declared  she  was 
a  sincere  penitent,  and  among  other  small  sins  she  expressed 

'  Monstrelet. 
*  It  was  the  7!\ire  cruel  and  unjn^t  of  Glouci>ster  to  persecute  and  tonnent 
his  sister  in-law  f ,  v  having  married  a  man  of  unblomislied  cliaraeter,  since  he 
himself  had  formed  a  most  degnuling  alliance  with  Eleanora  Ool)hani,  wlio  luul 
not  only  lived  with  him  on  disreputable  terms,  but  had  previously  borne  an  in- 
famous chiiracter. 

••  Abbess  of  Barking,  Katherine  dc  la  Pole. 
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the  deepest  contrition'  for  having  disobeyed  her  royal  husband 
Henry  V.,  and  perversely  chosen  the  forbidden  castle  of 
Windsor  as  the  birth-place  of  the  heir  of  England.  In  her 
youth  Katheiine  had  evidently  scorned  the  astrological  oracle 
"that  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  lose  all  that  Henry  of  Mon- 
inorth  h  id  |»ainedj"  but  now,  although  the  late  disasters  in 
France  nnd  the  lo;.mng  prospects  in  England  were  plainly  the 
tiatr  rul  con  icqueooes  of  a  thirty  years'  war,  superstition  seized 
on  tilt  raiiid  tlt'^.r  ^'^d  formerly  rejected  it;  and  Katherine, 
T;eul<cT.id  hy  sorrrv.  and  suffering,  devoutly  believed  that  her 
f i.hidden  accouchement  at  Windsor-castle  was  the  reason  of 
the  ill-fortune  of  her  son,  Henry  VI.,  and  duly  repented  of 
her  supposed  crime  on  her  death-bed. 

While  iauyik.'shing  between  life  and  death,  Katherine  made 
her  vn]l  m  tenaa  which  fully  denote  the  deep  depression  of 
her  ?;>irits .-  - 

<*Tlie  last  will  of  queen  Katherine,  made  unto  our  sovereign  lord,  her  son, 
upm  her  departing  out  of  this  world.^ 

"  Right  high  and  mighty  prince,  and  iny  ftdl  [re]douhted  lord,  and  full  entirely 
beloved  son,  in  due  humble  wise,  with  full  hearty  natural  blessing,  I  commend  mt 
to  yoiu*  highness.  To  the  which  please  to  he  certified,  that  before  the  silent  and 
fearftd  conclusion  of  this  long,  grievous  malady,  in  the  which  I  have  been  long, 
and  yet  am,  troubled  and  vexed  by  the  visitation  of  God,  (to  whom  be  thanking 
nnd  laud  in  all  his  gifts,)  I  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  irnder  your  succour,^ 
i'Totection,  and  comfort,  (in  whom  only,  among  all  other  earthly,  stands  all  my  » 
ii  ust,)  to  ordain  and  dispose  of  my  testament,  both  for  my  soul  and  my  body. 

"  And  I  trust  fiilly,  and  am  right  sure  that,  among  all  creatures  earthly,  ye 
tef  may,  and  will  best  tender  and  favour  my  will,  in  ordaining  for  my  soul  and 
Iwdy,  in  seeing  that  my  debts  be  paid  and  my  servants  guerdoned,  and  in  tender 
a,>d  favourable  fulfilling  of  mine  intent.^  Wlierefore,  tenderly  I  beseech  you,  by 
the  reverence  of  God,  and  upon  my  full,  hearty  blessing,  that  to  my  perpetual 
comfort  and  health  of  soul  and  body,  of  your  abundant  and  special  grace  (in  full 
remedy  of  all  means  that  in  any  \vi8e  may  anneantise*  or  deface  the  effect  of  my 
last  purpose  and  intent)  grant,  at  my  humble  prayer  and  request,  to  be  my 
c  ocutor ;  and  to  depute  and  assign  such  persons  to  be  unflor  you  of  your  servants, 

1  Sliced. 
^  Tliis  document  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  before  l)een  printed.  It  is 
Hartially  injured  by  the  tire  that  damiiged  the  Cottc^nian  MSS.  in  the  last  century, 
Imt  enough  remains  to  be  intelligible.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  kindly  transcribod  it 
in  its  exact  language ;  the  orthography  alone  has  been  altered  in  Us  mtroduction 
into  this  biography. — Cottonian  MSS.  j  Tiberius,  £  viii.  fol.  221 . 

''This  is  the  only  sentence  which  ciin  be    toiistrned  into  ;v.  allusion  to  her 
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or  of  mine,  or  of  both,  as  it  shaU  lil<o  you  to  clioose  them,  whicli  I  remit  fiilly  to 
your  disposition  and  election.  Beseeching  you,  also,  at  the  reverence  of  our  Lord 
Qofl  and  the  full  entire  bleHsing  of  me  your  motlier,  thut,  this  done,  ye  tenderly 
and  benignly  grant  my  supijlicatiou  and  request,  contained  particularly  in  the 
articles  ensuing. 

"  And  if  tender  audience  and  favourable  assent  shall  be  given  by  so  benign  and 
merciful  a  lord  and  son  t«  such  a  mother,  being  in  [at]  ho  piteous  point  of  8o 
grievous  a  malady,  I  remit  to  your  full,  high,  wise,  and  noble  discretion,  and  to 
the  conscience  of  every  creature  that  knoweth  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature 
that  if  the  mother  shoidd  have  more  favour  than  a  strange  pei-son,  I  remit  [refer 
or  appeal]  to  the  same." 

From  the   perusal  of  this  solemn   exhortation,  a  conclusion 
would   naturally  be  drawn  that  it   was  the  preface  to  the 
earnest  request  of  Katheriue  for  mercy  to  her  husband,  and 
nurture  for  her  motherless  infants ;  yet  the  articles  or  items 
which  follow  contain  not  the  sliglitest  allusion  to  them.     All 
her  anxiety  seems  to  be  centered, — firstly,  in  the  payment  of 
her  creditors,  (without  Avhich  she  seems  convinced  that  her 
soul  will  never  get  free) ;  secondly,  in  obtaining  many  prayers 
and  masses  for  her   soul ;    and  thirdly,  in  payments  being 
made  and  rewards  given  to  her  servants.     If  Katherine,  by 
this  mysterious  document,  really  made  any  provision  for  her 
helpless  family,  it  is  all  comprised  in  the  dark  hints  to  her  son 
of  acting  "  according  to  his  noble  discretion  and  her  intents ;" 
her  real   intent,  perhaps,  had  been  confided  to  the  young 
king  in  some  interview  which  had  taken  place  previously  to 
her  imprisoiunent.     There  is  no  enumei-ation  of  property  in 
the  items  that  follow,  excepting  the  portion  of  income  due  at 
the  day  of  her  departing.     She  declai-es  that  her  soul  "  shall 
pass  as  naked,  as  desolate,  and  as  wilUng  to  be  scourged,  as 
the  poorest  soul  God  ever  formed."     This  piteous  exhortation 
to  her  son  was  Avritten,  or  dictated,  a  few  hours  before  her 
death;    yet,  even  at  her  last  gasp,  she  evidently  dared  not 
break  regal  etiquette  so  far  as  to  name  to  her  son  her  ple- 
beian  lord,   or  her   young    children.     Whilst  this  pathetic 
document  was  in    course  of  preparation,  the  dying  qi^een 
received  a  token  of  remembrance  from  her  son,  king  Henry. 
on  New-year's  day,  consisting  of  a  tablet  of  gold,  weighing 
thirteen  ounces,  on  which  was  a  crucifix  set  with  pearls  and 
sappliires :   it  was  bought  of  John  Pattesby,  goldsmith,  and 
was  sent  to  Katlierine  at  Bermondsey.      To  use  the  poor 
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queen's  own  pathetic  words,  "  the  silent  and  fearful  conclusion 
of  lier  long,  grievous  malady "  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1437. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  the  young  sovereign  of  hia 
mother's  death,  he  was  on  nis  throne,  presiding  in  parliament. 
Power  was  given  to  the  poor  queen's  two  persecutors,  the  car- 
dinal of  Winchestei,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
perfomi  the  office  of  executors. 

Katharine  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  usual  to  her  high 
station.  Her  body  was  removed  to  the  church  of  her  patroness, 
St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower,  where  it  lay  in  state,  February 
the  18th,  1437 ;  it  then  rested  at  St.  Paul's,  and  was  finally 
honourably  buried  in  Our  Lady's  chapel  at  Westminster- 
abbey.  Henry  VI.  piously  erected  a^  altar-tomb  to  her 
memory,  on  which  was  engraved  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Wilham  of  Wor- 
csster,  of  wliich  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

'  "  Dcatli,  daring  spoiler  of  the  world,  has  laid 

Within  this  tomb  the  noble  clay  that  shrined 
Queen  Katherine's  soul ;  fi-om  the  French  king  derived ; 
Of  our  fifth  Henry,  wife ;  of  the  sixth 
Henry,  mother : — as  maid  and  widow  both, 
A  perfect  flower  of  modesty  esteemed. 
Here,  happy  England,  brought  she  forth  that  king. 
On  whose  auspicious  life  thy  weal  depends. 
And  reft  of  whom,  thy  bliss  would  soon  decay. 
Joy  of  this  land,  anc^  brightness  of  her  own. 
Glory  of  mothers,  to  her  people  dear, 
A  follower  sinceie  of  the  true  faith  ; 
Heaven  and  our  earth  combine  alike  to  pi'aise 
This  woman,  who  adorns  them  both  e'en  now, — 
EiiTth,  by  her  oflFspring ;  by  her  virtues  heaven  I 
In  the  fourteen  hundred  thirty-seventh  year. 
First  month's  tliird  duy,  her  life  drew  to  its  close. 
And  this  queen's  soul,  beyond  the  starry  sphere 
In  heaven  received,  for  aye  reigns  blissfully."  ^ 

This  original  epitaph  has  hitherto  escaped  all  modem  histo- 
riiuis;  but  it  is  veiy  probable,  that  as  it  implied  the  fact 
that  Katherine  died  a  widow,  and  not  a  wife,  it  occasioned 
the  demohtion  of  the  tomb  under  the  reign  of  her  grandson. 

'  William  of  Worcester,  p.  459.  This  historian  was  a  contemporary.  When 
the  jK'culiar  circumstances  of  Katherine's  second  wedlock  are  considered,  the 
epitaph  becomes  of  no  little  importance,  for,  instead  of  acknowledging,  it  tacitly 
dcnicf,  her  second  marriage. 
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Owen  Tudor  had  been  put  in  Newgate  when  Katlierinn 
was  sent  to  Bermondsey.'  From  thence  he  had  escaped,  mul 
was  at  large  at  Daventry  in  the  July  following  her  death, 
when  the  king  summoned  him  before  his  council,  sayii^r, 
"that  he  willed  that  Owen  Tudor,  the  ^vhich  *  dwelled*  witli 
_  his  mother  queen  Katherine,  should  como  ;  ato  his  presence/* 
Owen  refused  to  come,  unless  he  had  \  »u\  ci  .  .act,  "free  to 
come  and  free  to  go/'  The  eouvit/1  giut,  the  king's  verbal 
promise  that  he  should  depart  luihanned.  Owen  vowed  lio 
would  not  venture  himself  within  their  reach  without  a  written 
promise.  Tliis  was  granted,  when  he  hastened  to  London  and 
threw  himself  into  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster  wl  >,•, 
remained  many  days,  "  eschewing,"  as  a  document  of  the 
privy  council  says,  "  to  leave  it,  although  many  persons,  out 
of  friendship  and  fellows  I  Ip,  stirred  him  to  come  out  thereof, 
and  disport  himself  in  the  tavern  at  AVestminster-gate." 
Here,  when  on  duty  at  Westminster-palace,  Owen  had 
evidently  been  accustomed  to  resort,  and,  as  a  retired  soldier, 
tell  over,  with  boon  companions,  all  his  tales  of  Agincourt. 
He  w^as  right  to  resist  the  temptation  of  "  disporting  himself," 
for  the  council  certainly  meant  to  entrap  him  there.  At  last, 
he  heard  that  the  young  king  was  "  heavily  informed  of  him," 
or  Avas  listening  to  serious  charges  against  him.  Upon  whicli 
Owen  suddenly  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  then  sitting' 
in  the  chapel  chamber  at  Kennmgton-palace,  and  defended 
himself  with  such  manliness  and  spirit,  that  the  king  set  him 
at  liberty. 

Owen  immediately  retired  into  Wales;  but  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  a  base  prevaricntion  perfectly  imonsistei't 
with  the  high  character  bestowed  on  nim  in  history,  sent  aftc: 
him,"  and,  in  despite  of  the  double  safo-conduct,  had  him  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  carl  of  Suffolk  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  royal  castle  of  Wallingford,  under  j)retenc"  of 
having  broken  prison.^    The  lord  constable  of  Engl-v  u,  jieaii- 

'  All  our  old clironiclers  agree  on  this  point;  it  is  ovident  '  Owr  lu'ok"  out 
of  Newgate  twice. — Sw  Tieland's  Collectanea,  vol,  ii.  j).  49i^ 

■^  These  curious  links  in  the  history  of  the  initortimate  KiitaerineV  irtner,  are 
filletl  up  from  sir  T '      is  Nicohw'  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  v.  |ip.  46—19. 

^  Fa'dera,  vol.  x.  p.  G85.      The  order  for  lii>  iinprisonuient  then!  ends  thus: 
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mout,  was  paid  twenty  marlis  for  the  expenses  he  had  > 
curred  in  catching  and  keeping  Owen,  his  priest,  and  ."^rva  \t. 
The  place  where  the  privy  council  met  to  arrange  this  husiness 
is  rather  remarkable ;  it  was  transacted  in  the  secret  chamber 
belonging  to  cardinal  Beaufort  aa  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
the  priory  of  St.  Mary's  Overy.  Tliere  were  present,  in  this 
secret  conclave,  "  the  lord  cardinal,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
eai'l  of  Suffolk,  the  treasurer,  lord  Hungerford,  and  Jolin 
Stourton,  knight." 

It  was  found  convenient  to  remand  Owen  back  from  Wal- 
lingford-castle  to  Newgate,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  liis 
priest  and  servant  were  committed.  No  sooner  were  tl  ese 
three  persons  in  Newgate  once  more,  than  its  walls  were  found 
inefficient  to  detain  diem ;  they  tdl  made  a  second  escape, 
after  ''wounding  foully  their  gaoler,"  as  an  old  MS.  in  the 
Ilarleian  Collection  declares.  Owen  laid  his  plans  so  ^  ccesa- 
fibly  tliis  second  time  of  breaking  out  of  Newgate,  that  he 
was  not  retaken,  but  fled  with  his  faithful  adherents  to  the 
fastnesses  of  North  Wales,  where  he  waited  for  better  times. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  infer,  that  the  priest  thus  con- 
nected with  Owen  wnr  the  person  who  secretly  performed  the 
marria^  >ceremon  V  betv  en  him  aiu'  Kutherine,  and  that  the 
servant  was  witness  to  •  ^  wedlock  The  London  Chronicle 
vindicates  the  honour  of  tl  "  queen  in  words  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  her  spouse :  "  1  us  year,  one  Owen,  a  man  ne'  of 
butli  ne  of  hvelihood,  brake  out  of  Newgate  at  searching  time ; 
the  ^vhich  Owen  had  privily  weddec.  aeen  Katherine,  and  had 
three  or  four  cliildren  by  her,  unknown  to  the  common  people 
till  she  was  dead  and  buried."^ 

Katherine's  eldest  boys  must  have  been  very  young  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  since  they  remained  inmates  of  a  nunnery, 
under  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  Barking,  till  the  year  1440. 
TL.y  were  wholly  neglected  by  the  court ;  for,  till  the  abbess 

"  And,  moreover,  we  will  that  you  htmd  us  the  fourscore  and  nino  pounds  that 
yf'U  tbund  on  the  said  priest,  which  you  have  now  in  hand,  the  wli  li  you  are  to 
ill  liver  up  for  our  use  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  our  exchnjuer." 

*  Neither. 
*  A  chronicler  in  Leland's  Collection  uses  nearly  the  same  words :  but  Ltland 
has  appended  a  uuk-,  saying,  "  It  was  the  pride  of  the  king's  uncles  alone  which 
>inight  to  cast  scorn  on  Owen's  birth ;"  likewise,  that  "  Owen  escaped  by  aid  of 
the  priest." 
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supplicated  most  urgently,  no  money  had  been  paid  for  tlio 
Busteuancc  of  tliesc  iiofijlected  little  ones  after  the  deutli  of  the 
mother.'  Soon  after  the  abbess  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
Ilenry  VI.  to  the  existence  of  the  chihlren  of  his  unfortmiate 
mother,  he  placed  thera  under  the  care  of  discreet  priests,  to 
be  brought  up  chastely  and  virtuously.'  The  tutelage  of  tlie 
king  himself  had,  at  this  time,  ceased  by  the  laws  of  Enghuul. 
If  Kathevine  had  sumved  till  this  period,  she  would  have 
been  (hfferently  treated,  for  more  than  one  old  historian 
asserts  that  Ilenry  YI.  never  forgave  his  uncle  Gloucester  the 
harsh  usage  his  mother  had  experienced.  As  soon  as  tlie 
young  king  attained  his  majority,  ho  allowed  Owen  Tudor  an 
annuity  of  40/.  per  auni  n,  ''  which,  for  certain  causes  him 
movmg,  he  gave  }»im  out  of  his  priA  y  purse  by  especial  grace."' 

The  eldest  son  of  Katherinc  and  Owen  was  married  by  the 
influence  of  Henry  VI.  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  the;  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Somerset.  At  the  palace  of  Reading,  his  royal 
half-brother  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Richmond.  This  was 
done  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  king^s  restora- 
tion to  health  and  reason.  Edmund  took  precedence  of  all 
other  Englisli  peers.  He  died  in  his  twentieth  year,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  The  next  brother, 
Jasper  Tudor,  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  the  same  day 
that  his  brother  received  the  title  of  Richmond.*  The  third 
son  lived  and  died  a  monk  at  Westminster. 

Owen  Tudor  himself  was  taken  into  some  sort  of  favour, 
but  never  graced  with  any  title,  or  owned  by  Henry  \l.  as 
his  father-in-law ;  as  may  be  plainly  seen  by  a  deed  dated  so 
late  as  1460,  just  before  the  battle  of  Northampton,  where 
the  king  declares,  "  that  out  oi  consideration  of  the  good 
services  of  that  beloved  squire,  our  Owinus  Tudyr,  we  for  the 
future  take  liim  into  our  «ipecial  grace,  and  make  him  park- 
keeper  of  our  parks  in  Denbigh,  Wales.'^*  This  was  granted 
when  the  king  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  old  warrior, 


rbo^Hc's  CI 


•  Fcetlera,  vol.  x.  p.  828, 
^  Blackmnn's  Chronicle,  printed  at  the  end  of  Otterhoi^Ws  Chronicle. 
'  See  several  payments  of  this  annuity,  JJlst  and  22nd  of  Keiuy 
Tssne  Ilolls,  pp.  443-449. 

*  Alilles,  Catalogue  of  Honour.  '  Fa^dera,  vol.  x.  p.  435. 
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his  li)thcr-i<i-lHW,  hnd  drawn  his  A{^ncourt  Rworrl  in  his  cause. 
Aftci  '  l>ti  defeat  and  death  of  Ricliard  dnke  of  York,  at  Wake- 
fitld,  a  Lancastrian  army,  conmian(U>(l  by  Jasper  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, with  his  father,  Owen  Tudor,  pursued  tlie  carl  of 
March,  who,  turning  fiercely  at  bay,  defeated  them  ucar  Mor- 
tinicr's-cross.  Jasjjcr  made  a  succcssfid  retreat,  but  his  father, 
with  tme  Welsh  obstinacy,  positively  refused  to  quit  the  lost 
field  j  lie  Mas  taken  prisoner,  and  as  he  mjis  the  first  victim  on 
\\li()m  Edwju'd  had  the  opportunity  of  wreakinf*  his  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  York  and  Rutland,  he  ordered  Owen  Tndor's 
head  to  be  smitten  oft'  in  Hereford  market-place,  with  two  or 
three  Lloyds  and  IIomcIs,  his  kinsmen  and  comrades.'  Such 
Avas  the  end  of  the  second  husband  of  queen  Katherine,  who 
lost  his  life  stoutly  battling  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster.' 

When  Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  he 
CAUsed  the  Lady  chapel  at  Westminster-abbey,  with  the  tomb 
of  queen  Katherine,  to  be  demohshed,  for  the  piu-pose  of 
building  a  new  and  stately  chapel.  In  place  of  the  epitaph 
destroyed,  (which  must,  in  its  assertion  that  queen  Katherine 
died  widow  to  Henry  V.,  h.ave  proved  very  embarrassing  to  the 
Tudors,)  the  following  hearse-verses  m  ere  hung  up,  which  were 
evidently  written  after  Henry  VII.'s  accession."^ 

"  Here  lit>8  queen  Katherine  closed  in  grave,  the  French  Ifinf^s  dtuighter  fair. 
And  of  thy  kingdom,  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  tmc  nndouhti'd  heir. 
Twice  joyftil  wite  in  murriage, — matched  to  Henry  the  Fifth  hy  name, 
IJccause  through  her  he  noblcd  was,  und  sinned  in  double  fame. 
The  king  of  England  hy  descent,  and  hy  queen  Katherine's  right 
The  realm  of  France  he  did  enjoy, — triumphant  king  of  might. 
A  hni)py  queen  to  Englishmen  she  came  ri^ht  gratelul  here. 
And  four  days'  space  they  honoured  God,  with  lips  and  reverent  fear. 
Kenry  the  Sixth  this  queen  brotight  forth,  with  painful  labour  plight. 
In  whose  empire  France  was  then,  and  he  an  English  wight; 
Under  no  lucky  planet  born  unto  himself  or  throne, 
But  equal  with  his  parents  both  in  pure  religion. 

*  Sj;owe'8  Annals.  Pennant. 
'  "  A  report  had  previously  existed,"  says  Biondi,  "  that  Owen  had  been  put 
ti)  (kiitli  by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  French  traditions  regarding 
Iviiiliei'ine  are  endx)died  in  a  flighty  romance  of  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
make  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  her  disapjiointed  lover  and  malignant  per- 
sraitor;  lie  is  endowed  with  a  hump,  and  is  evidently  confounded  with  the 
cliaracter  of  llichai'd  III.  w  hen  duke  of  Gloucpsti?r= 

"  Stowe's  London. 
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Of  Owen  Tudor,  after  this,  thy  next  son  Edmund  waa, 

O  Katherine  !  a  renowned  prince,  that  did  in  glory  pass. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  a  liritam  pearl,  a  gem  of  England's  joy, 

A  peerless  prince  was  Edmund's  son,  a  good  and  gracious  roy  ; 

Therefore  a  hap])y  wife  this  was,  a  happy  mother  pure, 

Thrice  happy  child,  but  grand-dame  she,  more  than  tlirice  happy  sure !" 

Although  Henry  VII.  had  demohshed  the  tomb  of  his  grand- 
mother, it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  caused  her  remains  to  be 
exhimied,  since  he  mentions  her  in  his  wiU  as  still  interred  in 
the  chapel,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  intended  to  restore  her 
monument.  "  Specially  as  the  body  of  our  grand-dame,  of 
right  noble  memory,  queen  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  France,  is  interred  within  our  monastery  of  Westminster, 
and  we  propose  shortly  to  translate  thither  the  reliques  of  our 
uncle  of  blessed  memory,  Henry  VI. ;  and  whether  we  die 
within  the  realm  or  not,  oiu^  body  is  to  be  buried  in  the  said 
monastery, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  chapel  where  our  said 
grand-dame  hes  buiied.'*  Jasper  Tudor,  her  second  son,  left 
funds  for  masses  to  be  sung  in  the  monastery  of  Keynsham 
"  for  the  soul  of  his  father,  and  the  soul  of  Katherine  late 
queen  of  England,  his  mother.^'  This  was  dated  December 
15,  1495  :  he  died  eleven  days  after. 

When  Henry  VII.  was  buried  the  corpse  of  Katherine  was 
disinterred ;  and  as  her  ungracious  descendant,  Henry  VIII., 
did  not  fulfil  his  f.ther's  intention  of  restoring  her  tomb,  the 
bones  of  the  unfortmiate  queen  never  found  a  final  resting. 
place  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Owing 
to  some  accidental  absorption  of  the  embalming,  the  queen's 
corpse  was  found  to  be  quite  dry  like  a  mummy,  and  in  extraor- 
dinary preservation ;  it  was  therefore  shown  as  a  curiosity  to 
persons  visiting  Westminster-abbey  for  at  least  three  ccutuiies. 
Weever,  in  liis  Funeral  Monuments,  thus  mentions  its  state 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  "  Here  lieth  Katherine,  queen  of 
England,  wife  to  Henry  V.,  in  a  chest  or  coffin  with  a  loose 
cover,  to  be  seen  and  handled  of  any  Avho  much  derire  it ;  and 
who,  by  her  own  appointment,  inflicted  this  penance  on  her- 
self, in  regard  to  her  disobedience  to  her  husband  for  beinj,' 
delivered  of  her  son  Henry  VI.  at  Windsor,  which  place  he 
forbade." 
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In  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  tlie  poor  queen  was  made  a 
common    spectacle,    for    that    impertinent    oddity,    Peps, 
•jQurnalizes,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  that  he  had  "  this  day- 
kissed  a  queen;"  and,  that  he  might  make  this  boast,  he  had 
kissed  the  mummy  of  Kutherine  the  Fair,  shown  for  the  extra 
clii'vge  of  twopence  to  the  curious  in  such  horrors.     Nearly 
half  a  centmy  after  Pepys  had  thus   amu^ied  himself  with 
kissing  the  relics  of  poor  Katherine  of  Yalois,  the  indus- 
trious   Hearne,    then    busy   editing  Elmham's  Chi'onicle  .of 
Henry  V.,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  West :  "  Queen  Katherine 
Mas  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.    I  am  told  that  part  of  her 
skeleton  is  now  to  be  seen  above  ground,  in  a  wooden  chest  in 
the  abbey.'     Were  I  in  London,  I  would  make  it  one  part 
of  my  business  to  see  it,  and  to  get  an  account  of  the  true 
reason  of  its  lying  in  such  a  postm-e.     The  life  of  the  hero  I 
am  printing  gives  occasion  to  mention  it."     Ilearne  got  no 
satisfaction,  so  he  returned  vigorously  to  the  charge  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards.     "  I  desire,"  said  he,  ''  you  would  tliink 
of  the  skeleton  of  queen  Katherine,  and  let  me  know  the  true 
reason  of  its  being  above  ground.     I  know  not  any  effigies  of 
her  now  preserved  /'    The  dean  of  Westminster  ordered  the 
poor  corpse  to  be  decently  bm-ied^  in  1776;  but  he  was  privily 
disobeyed,  because  the  same  lisgusting  trafiic  was  carried  on  in 
1793,  for  Hutton  reprobates  it  in  his  Tour  through  the  Sights 
of  Loudon.     This  exordhun  probably  drew  the  attention  of 
the  then  dean  of  Westminster,  for  the  wretched  remains  of 
Katherine  the  Fair  have  reposed  since  then,  sheltered  from 
public  view,  in   some  nook   of  the  vaults  in  Westminster- 
abbey. 

1  MS.  letter,  Hcarno's  Collection,  fol.  5G,  Oct,  27,  1727.— Brit.  Mus.,  Lans- 
downo,  778.  '  Kni^'lit's  ]jondon. 
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QUEEN  OF   HENRY  VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Parentage  and  descent  of  Margaret — Her  birth — Baptism — Misfortunes  of  her 
father — Conjugal  heroism  of  her  mother — Margsu-et  betrothed  in  infancy 
— Charms  and  eai'ly  promise — Her  Italian  educjition — First  proposal  of  Henry 
VI. — Margaret  courted  by  count  de  Nevers — Poverty  of  her  parents — Fame 
of  her  beauty  and  talents — Henry  VI,  olitains  her  portrait — Secret  negotia- 
tions— Treaty  of  Tours — Margaret  married  to  king  Henry  at  Nanci — Ih-idal 
fetes  and  tournaments — The  daisy  her  badge — Poverty  of  Henry  VI. — 
Attendants — Progress  of  Margaret  through  France — Margaret's  scanty  equip, 
ment — Bridal  wardrobe — Margaret  embarks  for  Englimd — Lands  at  Por- 
Chester — Falls  sick  at  Southampton — Married  to  king  Henry — Splendid 
pageants  at  JiOndon — Her  coronation — Foreign  followers — Friendship  with 
cardinal  Beaufort — Mtirdei'  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Miu-garet  endows 
Queen's  college — Banishment  and  murder  of  Suftblk — Cade's  rebellion — Re- 
volt suppressed — Queen  persecutes  John  Payn — She  favours  Somerset — Wars 
of  the  roses — Death  of  the  queen's  mother — King's  aberration  of  mind — Birth 
of  prince  Edward — Queen  exercises  regal  power — Loses  it — King's  recovery — 
Battle  of  St.  Alban's. 

The  history  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb,  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  striking  vicissitudes,  and  replete 
with  events  of  moi'e  powerful  interest  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  imaginary  career  of  any  heroine  of  romance ;  for  the 
creations  of  fiction,  however  forcibly  they  may  appeal  to  our 
imagination,  fade  into  insignificance  before  the  simple  majesty 
of  truth.  When  we  consider  the  stormy  grandeiu-  of  cha- 
racter of  this  last  and  most  luckless  of  our  Proven9al  queens, 
her  beauty,  her  learning,  her  energetic  talents,  and  the  im- 
portant position  she  occupied  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  annals  of  this  country, — first  as  the  uncon- 
stitutional, but  certainly  supreme,  director  of  the  power  of 
tlie  crown,  and  lastly  as  the  leader  and  rallying  point  of  the 
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*friends  of  Lancaster,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  complete  and 
authentic  biography  of  this  princess  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world. 

Rene  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  Margaret,  was  the  second 
son  of  Louis  IL,  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  duke  of 
Calabria  and  Anjou,  and  count  of  Prflvenge,  by  Yolante  of 
Arragon.  In  1420  Rene  was,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
espoused  to  Isabella,  the  heiress  of  Lorraine,  who  was  only 
ten  years  old  at  the  peiiod  of  her  nuptials.  This  lady,  ^\\\o 
was  the  direct  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  in  addition  to  her 
princely  patrimony,  brought  the  beauty,  the  high  spirit,  and 
the  imperial  blood  of  that  illustrious  Une  into  the  family 
of  Anjou.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Margaret,  was  in  aU 
respects  a  genuine  scion  of  the  Carlovingian  race;  she  also 
inherited  her  father's  love  of  learning,  and  his  taste  for 
poetry  and  the  arts.  Enghsh  liistorians  place  the  date  of 
Mai'gai'et's  birth  in  1425 ;  but  this  is  a  palpable  error,  for 
her  mother,  who  was  scarcely  fifteen  at  that  time,  did  not 
^ve  birth  to  her  eldest  child,  John  of  Calabria,  till  1426.' 
Then  came  prince  Louis,  followed  by  Nicolas  and  Yolante, 
twin-children,  who  were  bom  October  2,  1428.  After  the 
decease  of  Rene  and  his  sons,  Yolante  took  the  title  of  queen 
of  Sicily,  as  the  next  heir ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
her  marriage-settlement,  sufficiently  attests  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  elder  sister  of  our  Margaret,"  since  the  dates  of  the 
liirth  of  children  having  claims  to  a  disputed  succession  are 
generally  strictly  authenticated  by  the  records  of  their  own 
country.  Thus  we  see  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  four 
years  yoimger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  According 
to  tlie  best  authorities,^  Margaret  was  born  March  23,  1429, 
at  Pont-fi-Mousson,  her  mother's  dower-palace,  one  of  the 
grandest  castles  in  Lorraine.  She  was  baptized  under  the 
great  crucifix  in  the  cathedral  of  Toul,  by  ihe  bishop  -f  that 

'  WassabuTfjf.     Vllleiicuve.     Cliron.  de  Lorraine. 

^  Agiiin,  this  fiict  is  iiu'ontostiibly  dein<nistrated  by  tiie  deed  in  which  Mar- 
garet yields  tlie  reversion  of  her  fatlier's  uolieriiauce  to  Louis  XI.,  in  case  the 
ln'irs  of  lier  elder  sister,  Yolante,  should  fail. 

'  Richard  WasHaburg,  a  eontemjjorury  chronicler.  M.  de  St.  .Marthe.  Mo* 
reri.    Liniiers.     Prevast.     Villeneuve. 
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diocese.  Her  sponsors  were  her  uncle,  Louis  III.  king  of 
Naples,  and  Marguerite  duchess  of  Lorraine,  her  maternal 
grandmother. 

Mai'garet  was  yet  in  the  arms  of  her  father's  faithful 
nurse,  Theophanie,^  by  whom  she  was  reared,  when  the  fierce 
contest  for  the  succession  to  Lorraine  commenced  between 
her  father  and  her  mother's  uncle,  Anthony  of  Vauderaonte, 
on  the  death  of  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine.'^  She  was  scaicely 
two  yeai's  old  when  her  royal  sire  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  his  adversary,  at  the  battle  of  Bidgneville.  We 
learn  from  the  chronicles  of  Lorraine,  that  the  infant  prin- 
cess IMargaret  *'  jis  her  mother's  companion  during  the  agon- 
izing  hours  of  suspense  in  wliich  she  remained  at  Nanci, 
awaiting  tiduigs  of  the  issue  of  that  disastrous  fight.  The 
event  was  ;  oo  soon  announced,  by  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives 
from  tt  e  jst  battle.  "  Alas !  "  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
clasping  her  li*^t'  ^  Margaret  to  her  bosom,  "  where  is  E,ene, 
my  lord  ?  He  is  taken — he  is  slain  !  "  ^ — "  Madam,"  tliey 
replied,  "be  not  thus  abandoned  to  grief.  The  duke  is  in 
good  health,  though  disabled  and  prisoner  to  the  Burgun- 
dians."  But  the  duchess  was  inconsolable.  The  comicil  of 
LoiTaine  regarded  her  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  for  she 
was  left  with  four  helpless  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  most  beautifiil  ever  seen.         .<    'jt,  :•  n       -i: 

With  her  infant  Margaret  in  her  arms,  and  leading  her 
other  httle  ones  with  her,  the  duchess  Isabella  presented 
herself  as  a  Aveeping  suppliant  at  the  tlu'one  of  her  nominal 
suzerain,  Charles  VIL,   to  implore  his  succom*  for  the  deli- 

*  Tlie  kind-hearted  Rene  raised  a  beautiful  monument  to  this  humble  friend, 
,  who  died  in  the  year  1458,  just  as  queen  Margaret's  troubles  commenced,  Tlic 
good  king  had  the  effigy  of  liis  nurse  carved,  holding  in  her  arms  two  chiliboii, 
himself  and  (jucen  Marie,  the  consort  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  He  added  an 
cjjitaph  of  his  own  writing  :  the  lines  are  very  naive  and  pleasing. — Vie  du  Eoi 
Rene. 

2  Tliis  prince  dying  without  male  issue,  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  claimed  ly 
liis  brother,  Anthony  of  A'audcnionte,  on  pretence  that  it  was  a  lief  too  iiol)le  to 
fall  to  the  spindle  side.  Rene  of  Anjou  asserted  the  right  of  his  consort  to  tlie 
Buccession,  which  had  been  renounced  by  her  two  elder  sisters. — Mezerai. 

^  "Rene,"  says  the  LoiTaino  Chronicle,  "had  fouglit  like  a  lion,  and  was  not 
overcome  till  he  wa«  blinded  by  the  blood  from  a  wound  on  the  left  brow,  tie 
Bcar  of  which  he  cai'ried  to  the  grave." 
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verance  of  lior  captive  lord,  or  that  he  would,  at  least,  use 
his  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  brother  of  his  queen.  Charles 
had  no  power  at  that  time  to  assist  any  one :  he  was,  indeed, 
hstless  and  hopeless  of  ever  regaining  possession  of  his  own 
rights.  The  interview  between  him  and  the  duchess  of 
Lorraine  was  destined  to  produce  a  singular  effect  on  his 
future  life  and  the  fortunes  of  France.  The  disconsolate 
M'ife  of  Rone  was  attended  by  her  favourite  damsel,  the 
beautiful  and  eloquent  Agnes  Sorelle,  whom,  when  her  own 
gi'ief  deprived  her  of  utterance,  she  desired  to  plead  for  her 
mill  the  king.  Charles  fell  passionately  in  love  with  this  fair 
advocate,  who  used  her  unbounded  influence  over  his  mind  to 
rouse  his  slumbering  energies  for  the  deUverance  of  his  sub- 
jugated realm.  Meantime,  while  the  grandmother  of  our 
httle  Margaret  rallied  the  dispirited  friends  of  Rene  for  the 
d' )'( ace  of  Nanci,  the  duchess  Isabella,  the  tenderest  and 
most  courageous  of  conjugal  heroines,  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  she  had  built  on  the  king  of  France,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her  hostile  kinsman  to  solicit  the  release  of  her 
captive  lord,  and  a  cessation  from  the  horrors  of  civil  strife. 
]\foved  by  her  pathetic  eloquence,  Antoine  grsmted  a  truce  of 
six  months,  dated  August  1,  1431.  Her  supplications  in 
liehalf  of  Rene  were  fruitless,  for  he  had  been  already  given 
up  to  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  by  whom  he  was  consigned  to  a 
long  imprisonment  at  Dijon  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  stiU 
in  existence.'  The  only  condition  on  which  the  sire  of  Mar- 
garet could  obtain  even  a  temporary  release  from  his  thraldom, 
was  at  the  price  of  bestowing  his  eldest  daughter,  Yolante, 
then  in  her  ninth  year,  on  the  heir  of  his  rival,  the  young 

'  Here,  to  dissipate  the  sorrow  of  his  captivity,  Hf^ne  employed  himself  in 
painting.  The  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Dijon  was  enriched  with  boiiutiful  niinia- 
cures,  on  painted  glass,  by  the  royal  hand  of  the  father  of  our  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
It  was  this  exertion  of  his  talents  that  finally  terminated  his  ca])tivity,  for  Philip 
the  Good  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  his  own  jwrtrait,  painti'd  on 
gliiss  by  his  interesting  prisoner,  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  clai<ped 
him  in  his  arms,  and  after  expressing  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  talents, 
offered  to  mediate  with  Antoine  de  Vaudemonte  for  his  lilieratiou.  This  jwrtrait, 
t()t,'ether  with  one  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  father  of  duke  Philip,  was  placed  in 
tlie  window  of  the  church  of  Chaa-treuse  at  I  ;on,  but  was  demolished  at  the 
Freueli  revolution  of  the  Terror. 
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Ferry,  or  Frederic,  of  Vaudemonte,  with  part  of  the  disputed 
lands  of  Lorraine  for  her  portion.'  The  httle  Margsuet  was 
soon  after  betrothed  to  Pierre  of  Luxembourg,  the  son  of 
count  St.  Pol,  whose  squire  had  cut  llene  down  at  the  battle 
of  Bulgneville.''  Rene,  being  pledged  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of 
money  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  ransom,  was  obliged 
to  give  his  two  boys  as  his  hostages,  and  to  resign  Yolante 
to  her  new  mother-in-law ;  so  that,  of  their  four  beautiful 
children,  the  infant  Margaret  was  the  only  one  who  returned 
to  Nanci  with  her  parents.  Such  a  meeting  and  such  a 
parting  as  that  of  Rene  with  his  family  was  never  before 
witnessed,  and  the  'petite  creature'  Margaret,  as  she  is 
called  by  the  chroniclers  of  Lorraine,  is  said  to  have  testified 
the  utmost  sensibility  on  this  occasion.^ 

The  death  of  the  virtuous  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  the  grand- 
mother  of  this  princess,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1434,  in- 
creased  the  affliction  of  her  family.  But  a  heavier  trial 
awaited  Margaret  and  her  parents.  King  Rene,  being  unable 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  release,  was  compelled  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  his  captors.  His  imprisonment  was  shared  by 
his  eldest  son,  Jean  of  C.'dabria :  the  younger,  Loui:^.  was 
restored  to  the  juths  of  his  sorrowing  mother  and  sister.  In 
1436,  on  the  death  of  Rene's  eldest  brother,  Loms  king  of 
Naples,  the  succession  of  his  realms  devolved  on  the  royal 
captive,  and  his  faithful  consort  Isabella  prepared  to  assert  his 
rights.  Among  the  illustiious  females  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  mother  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  holds  a  distinguished  place, 
alike  for  her  commanding  talents,  her  great  personal  endoAv- 
ments,  her  courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  It  was  from 
this  parent  that  Margaret  inherited  those  energies  wliich  the 

'  Chronicles  of  Lorraine.  Mezenii. 
^  Monstrclet  tells  lis,  that  when  a  peace  was  at  last  conchiJiKl,  thronsli  tlu 
nic<liiitinn  of  tlie  duke  of  JWgumly,  lictween  Ren^  and  the  count  de  Vaud'^inont, 
it  was  iijjrreed  that  the  ehU^t  son  of  the  count  should  marry  the  eldest  dau^rhtu 
of  Rene,  who  was  to  give  her  annually  si  fhousand  francs,  and  a  certain  siuu 
in  ready  money  on  the  day  of  licr  niarria^e.-clin/ii.  de  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 
This  is  sulKcient  proof  of  the  primogeniture  of  Yolante.  And  again,  Moustiviit 
mentions,  soon  utter,  the  jiroiiosal  for  an  alliance  Initween  t1 1  son  of  the  ci  iit 
de  St.  I'ol  and  Margaret,  whom  he  calls  one  of  the  yiniiiy;er  diiughtti-;  oi'  the 
duke  of  Barr,  Rene  of  Anjou.—  Ibid.  613.  ^  VilUneuve. 
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sternest  shocks  of  adversity  were  unable  to  subdue.  With  such 
a  mother  as  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  the  patroness  of  Agnes 
SorcUe,  and  the  contemporary  of  Joan  of  Arc,  bom  and 
nurtured  amidst  scenes  of  civil  warfare  and  domestic  cala- 
mity, it  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  the  characteristics  of  Anjou's 
lifxoine  partook  of  the  temper  of  the  times  ir  hich  she  was 
unhappily  thrown. 

While  the  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  the  consort  of 
Rene  of  Anjou  was  now  styled,  was  arranging  her  measures 
for  asserting  by  force  of  arms  the  claims  of  her  captive  lord 
to  the  disputed  succession  of  Naples,  she  took  up  her  abode 
with  Margaret  and  Louis  at  the  ch{l,teau  of  Tarascon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  Provencals,  whose  poetic  feelings 
were  passionately  excited  by  the  advent  of  the  consort  and 
lovely  cliildren  of  their  captive  prince,  followed  them  in  crowds 
wherever  they  appeared,  singing  songs  in  their  praise,  strew- 
ing flowers  at  their  feet,  presenting  them  with  votive  wreaths, 
and  nightly  kindhng  bonfires  before  the  palace,  to  preserA'^e 
them  from  infection.  Nostradamus  adds  a  very  marvellous 
stoiy  of  a  number  of  witches  and  evil  fairies,  who  intruded 
themselves  among  the  loyaJ  throngs  that  came  to  gaze  on 
those  very  beautiful  and  excellent  creatures,  "  the  infanta' 
Marguerite  and  her  brother."  ,   .  , 

The  fearful  visitation  of  the  plague  compelled  the  queen  of 
the  Sicihes  to  hurry  her  precious  little  ones  from  Tarascon. 
She  embarked  with  them  at  Marseilles  for  Naples,  where, 
however,  the  pestilence  from  which  they  had  fled  at  Provence 
was  raging.  The  royal  strangers  took  up  their  abode  at 
Capua,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  family  of  Anjou  in  Naples. 
Queen  Isabella  caused  her  captive  husbtind  to  be  proclaimed 
kitig  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  at  which  ceremony  hLtle  Margaret 
and  her  brother  were  seated  by  their  royal  mother  in  the 
triumphal  chair  of  state,  covered  with  velvet  and  embroidered 
with  gold,  in  which  this  conjugal  heroine  was  borne  through 
the  streets  of  Naples. 

Rene  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  deliverance  from  bondage 

*  The  old  Prove  i?al  writei-s  style  our  Margaret  of  Anjou  '  tbo  itftnta'. 
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to  the  exertions  of  his  faithful  consort.  In  the  tre<at3'  for 
his  liberation,  the  following  remarkable  article  was  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  aflbrds  an  indication  that 
the  Enghsh  aUiaTice  was  contemplaU.^  uh  early  us  1435-6: 
"  And  to  cement  the  peace  between  the  two  powers,  Mai'garet 
of  Anjou,  second  daughter  to  the  king  Ren^,  shall  espouse  the 
young  king  of  England."  Tliis  was  nine  years  before  the 
marriage  took  place,  the  bride  being  but  six  years  old;  it 
appears  a  mere  suggestion  on  the  side  of  Burgundy,'  without 
any  sanction  of  the  English,  and  was  opposed  by  Charles  VII, 
Margaret  of  Anjou  remained  at  the  Capua  palace  with  her 
heroic  mother  till  the  year  1438,  when  Ren^  having  obtained 
his  freedom,  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  a  stately  white 
charger,  attended  by  his  Proven9al  followers.  After  tenderly 
embracing  Margaret  and  her  mother,  he  conducted  them  to 
the  elegant  palace,  finished  with  the  utmost  profusion  of 
luxury  by  his  voluptuous  predecessor,  Joanna  II.  Here, 
in  the  soft  air  of  Italy,  Margaret  proceeded  in  her  education 
under  the  cjire  of  her  mother,  and  her  brother's  learned  tutor 
Antoine  de  Salle,  author  of  some  of  the  earliest  romances  of 
French  literature,  written,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  royal  pupil,  "because,"  Sfi^  s  Antoine,  in  his  dedica^ 
tion,  "you  were  always  very  ioml,  my  prince,  of  hearing  me 
tell  you  little  tales." 

In  the  year  1443,  Margaret  n-A  omed  to  Lorraine  with  her 
royal  mother,  having  first  experienced  the  grief  of  losing  her 
brother,  prince  Louis,  with  whom  she  had  been  educated. 
Previous  to  that  event,  the  contract  of  marriage  with  the  count 
de  St.  Pol  having  been  broken  off,  her  hand  was  sought  by  the 
count  de  Nevers,  nephew  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  mat- 
ters were  so  far  advanced,  that  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
articles  to  be  signed  j  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  clause 
had  been  inserted,  disinheriting  the  children  that  might  be 
bom  of  her  elder  sister  Yolante  and  Ferry  of  Vaudemonte, 
Charles  VII.,  whose  consort,  Mary  of  Anjou,  was  aunt  to  both 

*  Isabella,  duchess  of  Burfruncly,  was  a  princess  of  tho  Lancastrian  lilood, 
being  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal,'  by  Pliilippa,  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt. 
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princesses,  would  not  permit  the  allinnce  to  take  place  on  sucli 
conditions.  C(  •  ;.  do  St.  Pol  renewed  his  suit  after  the  deatli 
ot  prince  Lonis;  bnt,  according  to  Nostradamus,  the  idea  of 
the  more  splendid  alliance  with  the  kin<^  of  England  prevented 
>ii9  acceptance.  An] on  and  Maine,  king  Rene's  patrimony, 
;.iiherited  as  the  appanage  of  his  ancestor,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
younger  brother  of  St.  Louis,)  were  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
England  ;  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  single 
undisputed  town  or  castle,  and  his  family  and  himsel.  >voitt 
reduced  to  a  state  of  penury,  which  their  illustrious  (Ip;^  jnt 
and  lofty  titles  only  rendered  the  more  conspicuous.  Br'. 
hov/ever  painfully  these  adversities  might  be  felt  by  his  cons< 
p.vd  children,  Ilen^  regarded  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  phiiu 
j.ophical  indifference :'  he  retired  into  Provenge,  and  occupied 
liiraself  with  writing  verses  and  composing  music,  for  which  he 
possessed  no  ordinary  talents.^  The  precocious  charms  and 
talents  of  liis  second  daughter,  meantime,  created  a  lively  sen- 
sation at  the  com-t  of  her  aunt,  the  queen  of  France,  with  whom 
she  then  lived.  "  There  was  no  princess  in  Christendom," 
says  Barante,^  "  more  accomplished  than  my  lady  Marguerite 
of  Anjou.  She  was  already  reno^vned  in  France  for  her  beauty 
and  wit,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  father  had  only  given 
her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  lofty  spiiit  and  courage." 
"  The  report  of  these  charms,"  according  to  another  learned, 
but  somewhat  romantic  French  author,  "  first  reached  Henry 
VI.  through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  named 
Cliampchevrier,   a  prisoner  at  large,  (belonging  to  sir  John 

'  So  little  reBerablanco  was  there  in  character  between  Kenu  and  his  energetic 
(laiip:liter  Margaret,  that  it  is  related  of  him,  that  when  the  news  of  tlie  loss  of 
one  of  his  kingdoms  was  brought  to  liiin  while  he  was  engaged  in  painting  a 
partridge  from  nature,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  communication ;  nor  would 
he  see  the  messenger  till  ho  had  given  the  finishing  strokes  to  his  design. 

^  Rene's  original  compositions  in  music  have  in  this  century  been  revived,  to 
the  delight  of  his  native  coimtry,  and,  uideed,  of  Em-ope.  He  was  the  hiventor 
of  the  opera  ballet;  and  the  drama  of  La  Tentation,  perfonned  with  much  splen- 
dour at  Paris  in  1832,  was  originally  composed  l)y  this  prince.  The  wild  story  is 
his  own,  and  the  delightftil  melodies  his  comjiosition,  which  have  been  merely 
tamed  and  regulated  by  modern  art.  This  prince,  adored  for  Ins  l>eneHcenco  by 
his  people,  who  named  him  *  the  Good,'  was  sconied  by  the  destructive  nobles 
of  his  era,  as  faineant  and  feeble-minded. 

"  The  learned  chronicler  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
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Falstolf,)  with  whom  king  Henry  was  accustomed  to  converse 
occasionally ;  and  he  gave  so  eloquent  a  description  of  the  rare 
endowments  wliich  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  portionless 
daughter  of  the  titular  idng  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  that  Henry 
despatched  him  to  the  court  of  LoiTaine  to  procure  a  portrait 
of  the  young  princess."  This  statement  is  quite  consistent 
with  Henry's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  for  his 
alHance  with  a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnac ;  for  we 
find,  by  the  curious  correspondence  between  the  two  courts, 
that  a  painter  named  Hans  was  employed  by  the  youtliful 
monarch  to  paint  the  portraits  of  thr  three  daughters  of  that 
prince,  for  his  satisfaction.  Henry  was  very  exphcit  in  his 
directions  that  the  likenesses  should  be  perfect,  requiring  that 
the  young  ladies  "  should  be  painted  in  their  kirtles  simple, 
and  their  visages  hke  as  ye  see ;  and  their  stature  and  their 
beauty,  the  colour  of  their  sldn  and  their  countenances."' 
The  commissioners  "were  to  urge  the  artist  to  use  great 
expedition,  and  to  send  the  picture  or  '  ymagine '  over  to  the 
king  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  he  might  mak,e  his  choice 
between  the  three."^ 

Champchevrier,  more  successful  in  his  missior.  than  the 
reverend  plenipotentiaries  who  had  endeavoured  to  negot'ate 
the  matrimonial  treaty  with  the  court  of  Armagnac,  obtained 
a  portrait  of  Margaret  painted  by  one  of  the  first  artists  in 
France,  who  was  employed,  our  author  adds,  by  the  earl  of 
SuflEolk.  This  is  not  imlikely,  for  Suffolk  was  the  ostensible 
instrument  in  this  marriage ;  but  the  real  person  with  whom 
the  project  for  a  union  between  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou  originated,  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  cardinal 
Beaufort,  the  great-uncle  of  the  king.*  The  education  of 
Henry  VI.  having  been  superintended  by  the  cardinal,  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  want  of  energy  and  decision  in  his  chai'acter, 

*  Beckington'ii  Journal,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  9. 

*  There  is  much  corres^pondence  in  Ueckington's  Journal  as  to  these  portrnits, 
wliich  were  painted  in  oil  on  canvas.  The  count  of  Armagnac,  who,  it  seems, 
was  only  amusing  the  English  with  negotiations  he  never  intended  to  fulfil,  states, 
"  that  one  of  the  portraits  is  done,  and  the  others  shall  be  completed  with  al! 
Bpeed ;"  but  they  certainly  never  reached  England. 

"  Hiu-nnte's  Chronicles  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Qutlu-ie's  folio  History  cf 
England. 
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which  rendered  it  desirable  to  provide  him  with  a  consort 
whose  intellectual  powers  would  be  likely  to  supply  his  consti- 
tutional defects,  and  whose  acquirements  might  render  her  a 
suitable  companion  for  so  learned  and  refined  a  prince.^  In 
Margaret  of  Anjou  all  these  requisites  were  imited,  with  beauty, 
eloquence,  and  every  attribute  calculated  to  win  imbounded 

*  influence  over  the  plastic  mind  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  She 
was,  moreover,  at  that  tender  and  unreflective  age,  at  which 

*  she  might  be  rendered  a  powerful  auxihary  in  the  cardinal's 
pohtical  views.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  from  whom  Champchevrier  had  received  his  cue,  when 
he  described  to  Henry,  in  such  glowing  colours,  the  charms 
and  mental  graces  of  the  very  princess  to  whom  cardinal 
Beaufort  wished  to  unite  him.  '  '    '"^    '    "  '    '"' 

Sir  John  Falstolf,  not  being  in  the  secret,  was  greatly  enraged 
at  the  departure  of  his  prisoner  Avithout  ensuring  the  payment 
of  his  ransom,  and  employed  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  some  credit,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
France,  explaining  the  circumstance,  and  entreating  that  he 
might  be  restored  to  him.^    According  to  the  la^vs  of  chivalry; 
no  prince  was  justified  in  extending  his  protection  to  a  captive 
who  had  forfeited   his  *  parole  of  honour/   therefore  king 
Charles  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Champchevrier,  who 
was  taken  on  his  way  from  the  court  of  Lorraine  towards 
England.     He  was   brought  before  the  king  of  France  at 
Viiicennes,  and  fully  cleared  himself  from  all  imputations  on 
his  honour,  by  producing  a  safe-conduct  to  Lorraine  signed  by 
king  Henry,   and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  mission  on 
which  he  had  been  employed  by  that  prince.     Charles  Vj  I. 
was  highly  amused  at  the  information  thus  obtained  of  his 
nephew's  love  affairs ;  and  being  struck  with  the  great  advan- 
tages that  might  result  to  himself  and  his  harassed  Idngdora, 
if  an  alliance  were  actually  to  be  formed  between  Henry  and 
his  fair  kinswoman,  he  released  Champchevrier,  and  enjoined 
him  to  return  to  the  court  of  England  without  delay,  and 

'  Barante's  Chronicles  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgimdy.  Gutlirie's  folio  History  of 
England. 
'  This  letter  id  still  in  exi:sicnce  in  the  royal  archives  of  France. — Prevost. 
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make  use  of  every  representation  in  his  power  to  incline  king 
Henry  to  choose  \;he  lady  Margaret  for  his  queen. 

The  re-appearance  of  Champchevrier  at  Windsor,  and  his 
frequent  conferences  with  the  king,  caused,  it  is  added,  sua. 
picions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  mind  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  kept  a 
jealous  espionage  on  the  actions  of  liis  royal  nephew.     These  I 
suspicions  were  confirmed  when  king  Henry  undertook  liim- 
self  to  satisfy  sir  John  Falstolf  for  the  ransom  of  his  prisoner,  * 
and  despatched  him  a  second  time  on  a  secret  mission  to  the 
court  of  Lorraine.     Henry  VI.  was  then  in  his  foiu*-and, 
twentieth  year,  beautiful  in  person,  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  mind^  holy  and  pure  in  thought  and  deed,  resisting 
with  virtuous  indignation  the  attempts  of  the  unprincipled 
females  of  his  court  to  entangle  him  in  the  snares  of  ilhcit 
passion,'  yet  pining  for  the  sweet  ties  of  conjugal  love  and 
sympathy.     The  lonehness  of  his  condition,  and  "  his  earnest 
de^sire  to  live  under  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage,'*  are 
pathetically  set  forth  by  the  bachelor-monarch  in  his  curious 
instructions  to  the  commissioners  employed,  two  years  before, 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  between  him  and  the  court  of 
Aimagnac.^  '■■'■■   ••••'  ■••   ■•<<     '"    "<'  iHt-M-nn-fi    ." ' 

The  choice  of  a  consort  for  the  young  king  was  the  decid- 
ing  contest  for  political  mastery  between  those  fierce  rival 
kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufi^  Giou- 
cester's  favourite  project,  of  uniting  his  royal  nep-  with  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Armagnac,  was  rendered  abortive  by 
Hemys  determination  not  to  commit  himself  in  any  way  till 
he  had  seen  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  -^  and  while  the  coiint 
of  Armagnac,  who  was  playing  a  double  game  with  the  court 
of  France,  delayed  the  ai-tist's  progress  for  diplomatic  reasons, 
the  Uvely  transcript  of  the  charms  of  his  lovely  kinswoman, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  her 

'  When  tlie  ladies  presented  themselves  before  him  immodestly  attired,  the 
young  king  turned  away,  with  this  primitive  rebuke :  "  Fie,  fie  !  forsooth,  ye  1  o 
much  to  blame." 

-  Beckington's  Journal,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  p.  7.  ^  Ibid. 
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hand  at  any  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  was,  after  all,  much  less 
than  has  been  represented;  and  Henry  VI.,  in  his  ardent 
desire  to  give  peace  to  his  exhausted  realm,  proved  himself  a 
more  enlightened  ruler  than  his  renowned  sire,  who  had 
deluged  the  continent  with  blood,  and  rendered  the  crown 
bankrupt,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  England  and  France. 

I  The  national  pride  of  the  Enghsh  prompted  them  to  desire  a 
continuance  of  the  contest,  but  it  was  a  contest  no  less  ruin- 

f  ous  now  to  England  than  to  France;  and  cardinal  Beaufort, 
with  the  other  members  of  Henry's  cabinet,  being  destitute 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  the  war,  were  only  too  happy 
to  enter  into  amicable  negotiations  with  France,  to  be 
cemented  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  king  Henry  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  who,  through  her  gi*andmother,  Margai'et 
of  Bavaria,  was  nearly  related  both  to  Charles  VII.  and  to 
Hemy. 

In  January  1344  the  commissioners  of  England,  France, 
and  Burgundy  Avere  appointed  to  meet  at  Tours,  to  negotiate 
a  truce  with  France,  prepai'atory  to  a  peace,  the  basis  and 
cement  of  which  were  to  be  the  marriage  of  the  young  king 
of  England  with  the  beautiful  niece  of  the  queen  of  France. 
Many  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  matrimonial  treaty, 
with  all  its  startling  articles,  had  oeen  privately  settled  between 
the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Lorraine  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  commission  for  negotiating  the  truce.'  Suffolk, 
who  was  appointed  the  ambassador-extraordinary  on  tliis  oc- 
casion, was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  responsibility  he  was  likely 
to  incur,  that  he  actually  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing to  be  excused  from  the  office  that  had  been  put  upon 
liim  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  till  he  was 
secured  from  personal  peril  by  an  order  from  the  king,  under 
the  great  seal,  enjoining  him  to  undertake,  without  fear  or 
scruple,  the  commission  which  had  been  given  him.  Thus 
assiu'ed,  Suffolk  was,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  {ill  parties 
concerned,  persuaded  to  stand  in  the  gap,  by  becoming  the 
procuiator  of  the  most  unpopular  peace  and  fatal  marriage 

'  Guthrie.     IJarante.     Speed. 
^  Kymer's  Fcedera.     It  is  reuiarkuble  that  Suftblk,  Molyiis,  aiid  Weiilock,  tl:e 
commissioners  in  this  treaty,  all  came  to  violent  ends. 
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that  were  ever  negotiated  by  a  prime-minister  of  England. 
As  a  preliminary,  a  truce  for  two  years  waa  signed,  May 
28th,  1444. 

Neither  money  nor  lands  were  demanded  for  the  dowry  of 
the  bride,  whose  charms  and  high  endowments  were  allowed 
by  the  gallant  ambassadors  of  England  "  to  outweigh  all  the 
riches  in  the  world."'  When  the  proposal  was  made  in  form 
to  the  father  of  the  young  Margaret,  he  replied,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-errant,  "  That  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  to  bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  usurper 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  Anjou  and  Maine  j'"  and  he  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  those  provinces  as  an  indispensable 
condition  in  the  marriage-articles.  This  demand  was  backed 
by  the  king  of  France,  and,  after  a  httle  hesitation,  ceded 
by  king  Henry  and  his  council.  The  handsome  and  accom- 
plished  count  de  Nevers,  who  was  a  piince  of  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  a  soldier  and  a  poet,  was  at  the  same  time  a  can- 
didate  for  the  hand  of  the  royal  Proven9al  beauty,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  attached  f  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cora- 
petition  of  this  formidable  rival,  who  was  on  the  spot,  withal,  to 
push  his  suit  in  person,  might  have  had  some  effect  in  influ- 
encing king  Henry  to  a  decision  more  lover-hke  than  politic. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  settled, 
SuflFolk  returned  to  bring  the  subject  before  parliament,  where 
he  had  to  encounter  a  stormy  opposition  from  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  his  party,  who  were  equally  hostile  to  a  peace 
with  France,  and  a  marriag  j  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  Suffolk,  however,  only  acted  as  the  agent  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  who  possessed  an  ascendancy,  not  only  in  the  council, 
but  with  the  parliament ;  and,  above  all,  the  inclinations  of  the 
royal  bachelor  being  entirely  on  his  side,  his  triumph  over 
Gloucester  was  complete.  Suffolk  was  dignified  with  the  title 
of  marquess,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  espouse  the 
lady  Margaret  of  Anjou,  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.* 
There  is,  in  Rymer*s  Fcedera,  a  letter  from  the  king,  addressed 
to  Suffolk  as  the  grand   seneschal  of  his  household,  dated 


jimi^ 


*  Speed.  Rapin.  Guthrie.  Barante. 

*  Rymer's  Fcedera.     Guthrie. 
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October  SSth,  1444,  in  which  he  says, — "  As  you  have  lately, 
by  the  divine  favour  and  grace,  in  our  name  and  for  us,  en- 
gaged verbally  the  excellent,  magnificent,  and  very  bright 
Margaretta,  the  serene  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
sworn  that  we  shall  contract  m6,trimony  with  her,  we  consent 
and  will  that  she  be  conducted  to  us  over  seas,  from  her 
country  and  friends,  at  our  expense."  SuflPolk,  accompanied 
by  his  lady,  and  a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility,  had  sailed 
from  England  on  this  fatal  mission  some  time  before,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Nanci.  The  king,  queen,  and  the  dauphiness  of 
France,  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Alen9on,  and,  in  short,  aU 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Lorraine,  were  there  assembled,  to  do  honour  to  the 
espousals  of  the  youthful  Margaret.' 

Historians  vary  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  this  ceremonial  j 
but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  solemnized,  in 
November  1444,  by  Louis  d'Harancourt,  bishop  of  Toul,  at 
Nanci,  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where,  in  the  presence  of  her 
illustrious  parents,  the  royal  family  of  Prance,  and  a  concourse 
of  nobles  and  ladies,  the  marquess  of  SuflPolk  espoused  the 
lady  Margaret  in  the  name  and  as  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign, 
Henry  VI.  of  England.^  Drayton,  in  his  poetical  chronicle, 
after  quaintly  enumerating  the  rank  and  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  queen  Margaret's  espousals,  thus  elegantly 
alludes  to  the  charms  of  the  royal  bride  : — 

,.^,■  ,ij  ■  .f'  .'I    ,  "Whilst  that  only  she,  ; 

,       ,  ,',  I    Jjike  to  the  rosy  morning  towards  its  rise. 

Cheers  all  the  church,  as  it  doth  cheer  the  skies." 

King  Renl  indulged  his  passion  for  pageantry  and  courtly 
games  at  these  nuptials  to  his  heart's  content.  A  tournament 
was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  England,  at 
which  throngs  of  princely  knights  and  gallant  warriors  wore 
garlands  of  daisies  in  the  lists,  out  of  comphment  to  the  royal 
bride  of  fifteen,^  who  had  chosen  tliis  flower  for  her.  emblem. 


Stowe.    Monstrelet.     Barante.     Villeneuve. 


Ibid. 


^  The  following  passage  is  in  the  original  words  of  Richard  Wassaburg,  a 
contemporary  of  Margaret,  who  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  his  testimony 
as  to  her  ^e  is  of  great  importance ;  "  Madame  Margaret  d'Anjou,  fille  du  roi 
Rene,  estante  en  age  quinze  am,  (car  nous  trouvons  qu'elle  tht  nee  en  Van  mil 
quatre  cent  vingt  neuf,)  fiancee  au  Henri  roi  d'Angleterre." 
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Among  those  who  particularly  distinguished  themselves  on 
this  occasion  were  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  gallant  uncle  of  the 
bride,  and  Pierre  de  Breze,  lord  of  Varenne  and  seneschal  of 
Normandy,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
marriage-treaty  of  the  beautiful  Margaret,  in  whose  service 
during  the  melancholy  period  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  he 
afterwards  performed  such  romantic  exploits.'  Charles  VII. 
appeai-ed  in  the  lists  more  than  once  in  honour  of  his  fair 
kinswoman:  he  bore  on  his  shield  the  serpent  of  the  fairy 
Melusina.  He  tilted  with  the  fSther  of  the  royal  bride,  by 
whom,  however,  he  was  vanquished.  The  most  distinguished 
renown  was  won  by  Margaret's  forsaken  spouse,  the  count 
St.  Po'  who  received  the  prize  from  the  hands  of  her  aunt, 
the  queen  of  France,  and  her  mother,  the  queen  of  Sicily .- 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Suflfolk  took  no  part  in  the  jousts  or 
games.  Such  exercises  were,  in  fact,  little  suited  to  his  grave 
years,  which  greatly  outnumbered  those  of  the  father  of  the 
youthful  bride,  notwithstanding;  all  that  poets  and  romancing 
historians  of  later  times  have  feigned  on  the  subject  of  the 
imaginary  passion  of  Margaret  for  the  hoary  proxy  of  her 
lord. 

The  bridal  festivities  lasted  eight  days,  and  the  spot  where 
the  tournament  was  held  is  still  called,  in  memory  of  that 
circumstance,  the  'Place  de  Carriere.'  All  the  noble  ladies 
in  Lorraine  came  from  their  gothic  castles  to  be  present  at 
these  fetes,  where  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  France,  England, 
and  Burgundy  were  assembled.'  The  long-delayed  marriage 
of  Margaret's  elder  sister  with  her  cousin.  Ferry  of  Vaude- 
monte,  was  completed  at  the  same  time,  under  the  follow- 
ing romantic  circumstances  : — "  Ferry,  who  was  passionately 

*  Barante.     MoHstrelet.  ^  Wassaburg.     Barante. 

^  Agnes  Sorelle,  the  all-powerftil  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  who  had  tweh'e 
years  previously  been  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Margaret's  mother,  made  a  col- 
spicuous  appearance  at  this  tournament.  She  was  called  "  the  lady  of  Beauty," 
and  on  tliis  occasion  assumed  the  dress  of  an  Amazon,  weai'ing  a  suit  of  fmicitiil 
armour  blazing  with  jewels,  in  which  she  came  on  the  ground,  mounted  cm  a 
superb  charger  splendidly  caparisoned.  Such  were  the  morals  at  the  court  of 
the  last  of  the  Proven9al  sovereigns,  that  the  presence  of  "  la  belle  Agnes" 
far  from  being  regarded  as  an  insidt  to  the  virgin  bride,  in  whose  honour  the 
tournament  was  held,  or  to  her  aunt  the  queen  of  France  and  the  dauphiuess, 
was  considei'ed  to  add  the  greatest  eclat  to  the  fetes. — Barante. 
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enamoured  of  his  beautiful  fiancee  Yolante,  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed  upwards  of  nine  years,  rendered  desperate  by 
tl  ;  delays  of  her  father,  (who  never  intended  to  allow  her  to 
fulfil  her  forced  engagement  with  the  son  of  his  adversary,) 
formed  and  executed  a  plan  with  a  band  of  adventurous 
yomig  chevaUers,  for  carrying  her  off  at  the  nuptial  tourna> 
meat  of  her  young  sister  Margaret.  King  Bene  was  very 
angry  at  first,  but  was  induced,  by  the  mediation  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  company,  to 
forgive  the  gallant  trespass  df  the  long-defrauded  bridegroom; 
and  a  general  reconcihation  took  place,  in  which  all  past 
rancours  were  forgotten,  and  the  pageants  and  games  were 
renewed  with  fresh  spirit/" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eight  days'  f^te,  Margaret  was 
solemnly  deUvered  to  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  Suffolk, 
and  took  a  mournful  farewell  of  her  weeping  kindred  and 
friends.  "  Never,"  say  the  chroniclers  of  her  native  land, 
"was  a  young  princess  more  deeply  loved  in  the  bosom  of 
her  own  family."  Charles  VII.  of  France,  who  regarded  her 
with  paternal  interest,  accompanied  her  two  leagues  from 
Nanci,  clasped  her  at  parting  many  times  in  his  arms,  and 
said,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, — "  I  seem  to  have  done 
nothing  for  you,  my  niece,  in  placing  you  on  one  of  the 
greatest  thrones  in  Europe,  for  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  possess- 
ing you."  Sobs  stifled  his  voice, — Mai^aret  could  only  reply 
with  a  torrent  of  tears  :  they  parted,  and  saw  each  other  no 
more.  Charles  returned  to  Nanci,  with  his  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping.''  A  hardcx'  parting  took  place  with  her  father,  who 
went  with  her  as  far  as  Barr ;  there  he  commended  her  to  God, 
but  neither  the  father  nor  the  daughter  could  add  a  farewell  to 
each  other,  but  turned  away  with  fiill  hearts,  without  uttering 
a  single  word.^  These  regrets,  in  which  persons  who  were,  by 
the  etiquettes  and  restraints  of  royalty,  taught  to  conceal 
every  emotion  of  the  heart  so  passionately  indulged  on  tliis 
occasion,  are  evidences  of  the  amiable  and  endearing  qualities 
of  the  y(Hithful  Margaret,  or  her  loss  would  not  have  been 
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SO  deeply  lamented  when  she  was  departing  from  a  precarious 
and  care-clouded  home,  to  fiilfil  a  destiny  most  brilliant  in  its 
delusive  splendour. 

Margaret's  eldest  brother,  John  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the 
duke  of  Alen9on,  attended  her  on  her  route;  but  she  travelled 
with  her  own  train,  as  queen  of  England,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  and  his  wife.*     This  lady, 
who  was  the  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  also  first  cousin  to  cardinal 
Beaufort,  and  was,  doubtless  on  that  account,  selected  by  him 
as  the  chaperone,  or  state-governess,  of  the  virgin  bride  of 
Henry  VI.     It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
marchioness  of  Suffolk,  that  the  young  queen  formed  that 
inviolable  bond  of  friendship  with  all  the   princes   of  the 
house  of  Beaufort  which  afterwards  involved  her  in  great 
unpopularity.     The  countess  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  lady 
Emma  de  Scales  were  also  in  the  personal  retinue  of  the 
young  queen.   There  were,  besides,  five  barons  and  baronesses 
in  attendance  on  her,  who  were  paid  for  their  services  4*.  6d 
per  day;   seventeen  knights,  including  her  two  carvers,  at 
2s.  6d.  per  day.     Breknoke,  the  clerk  of  her  comptroller's 
wages,  and  those  of  his  coadjutor,  John  Everdon,  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  knights.     Sixty-five  squires  received   each 
Is.  6d.  per  day;  174  valets  at  Gd.  per  day;  nineteen  palfrey- 
men  and  sumpter-men,  4d.  per  day;  and,  in  addition  to  those 
who  received  wages,  many  persons  were  attached  to  the  suite 
who  served  gratuitously."     In  anticipation  of  Margaret^s  ar- 
rival, king  Henry  wrote  a  quaint  and  earnest  letter  to  the  gold- 
smiths' company,  "  entreating  them  to  do  their  devoir  at  the 
coming  of  his  entirely  well-beloved  wife,  the  queen,  whom  he 
expected,   through  God's  g)ace,  to  have  with  him  in  right 
brief  time."     Tliis  letter  is  dated  November  30th,  1444,  but 
the  advent  of  the  royal  bride  was  delayed  nearly  four  months. 

*  Through  the  especial  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  rev.  George  C.  Tomlinson, 
the  learned  vicar  of  Staughton,  Huntingdonshire,  in  fevouring  us  with  various 
important  extracts  from  the  curious  MS.  accounts  of  the  clerk  of  th§-comptroller 
of  queen  Margaret's  household,  called  the  Breknoke  Computus,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  many  new  and  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  bridal  of  this  queen. 

'  Breknoke  Computus.  , 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Breknoke  Computus  for  the  follow- 
ing diary  of  the  last  three  weeks  of  Margaret's  journey  to 
England  : — "  Pontoise,  March  the  18th.     This  day  the  lady 
Margaret,  the  queen,  came  with  her  family  to  supper  at  the 
expense  of  our  lord  the  king.     Cost,  12/.  11«.  Id. — Friday, 
19th.    The  queen  went  to  sup  with  the  duke  of  York,  at 
Mantes.     Cost,  5/.  5s.  Id. — Saturday,  20th.     To  dine  with 
the  duke  of  York,  at  the  same  place.     Cost,  4/.  7s.  5^d." 
These  were  important  days  in  the  journal,  not  only  of  the 
bridal  progress,  but  in  the  life  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, — ^her 
first  introduction  to  the  prince,  whose  rival  claims  to  her 
husband's  throne  proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  them  both.    The 
entertainment  received  by  the   royal  bride  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  her,  as  she  repeated  her  visit.     We  gather  from 
this  entry  that  Margaret's  acquaintance  with  the  duke  of 
York  preceded  her  introduction  to  the  king  her  husband. 
On  the  20th  of  March  she  proceeded  from  Mantes  to  Ver- 
non, where  she  slept.     On  the  33rd  she  arrived  at  Rouen. 
There   is  an  item  of  4«.  9d.  for  fourteen  pairs   of  shoes, 
bestowed  by  Margaret  on  various  poor  women  on  her  journey 
from  Mantes.     At  Rouen  she  remained  a  week,  and  there 
two  curious  entries  occur.     The  first  certifies  the  fact,  that 
the  young  queen  made  purchase  of  some  articles  of  second- 
hand plate  of  a  goldsmith  of  that  town ;'  the  second,  that  her 
want  of  money  was  so  pressing,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
pawn  divers  vessels  of  mock  silver  to  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set," to  raise  funds  for  some  of  the  expenses  of  her  journey. 

Margaret  left  Rouen,  and  slept  at  BoVamshard  monastery, 
March  31st.     The  next  day  she  proceeded  to  Pountamdeur ; 

'  To  John  Tabaudo,  goldsmith  at  Kouen,  for  taking  out  and  remo\'ing  the 
anns  of  Henry  de  Luxembourg,  lately  chancellor  of  France,  irom  sundry  silver 
vessels  bought  from  him  by  the  lady  the  queen,  together  with  ....  of  the  afore- 
said silver  vessels,  and  the  polishing  of  the  same.  In  reward  given  to  him  on 
the  12th  day  of  March,  1445,  by  the  hands  of  William  Elmesley,  valet  of  the 
jewels  to  the  lord  the  king,  21.  9s.  4d!. — Breknoke  Computus. 

'  In  money  paid  to  ITiomas  Dawson,  esq.,  in  the  service  of  the  lady  duchess 
of  Somerset,  coming  from  Rouen  to  London  with  divers  vessels  of  mock  silver 
belonging  to|||pe  lady  the  queen,  mortgaged  to  the  said  duchess  for  a  certtun  sum 
of  money  advaiiBed  by  her  for  the  wages  of  divers  mariners,  &c. :  In  reward  to 
him  for  his  expenses  and  safe  carriage  of  the  said  vessels,  &c.,  21.  IS*.  4d. — Ibid. 
This  entry  is  cancelled  in  the  roiginal  MS. 
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she  reached  Hounfleet  April  3rd,  where  she  remained  several 
days.  A  small  English  vessel,  called  'the  Trinity,'  of 
Colchester,  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  transported  her 
and  her  suite  to  the  port  of  Kiddecaws,  where  the  *  Cokkc 
John,'  of  Cherbourg,  the  ship  appointed  for  her  voyage,  had 
been  long  waiting  her  arrival.  The  Breknoke  Computus 
proves  a  payment  of  5/.  4*.  lOd.  to  the  jjilot  attending  in  the 
'  Cokke  John  ;'  also  to  the  purser  of  the  same,  13/.  C*.  8rf., 
price  of  a  large  cable  bought  by  him  for  the  security  of  the 
said  ship  whilst  riding  at  anchor  near  Kiddecaws,  and  of 
9/.  7s.  for  making  conveniences  in  the  vessel;  viz.  divers 
chambers  and  cabins,  and  a  bridge  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  lady  queen.  These  ships  had  been  in  commission 
ever  since  the  5th  of  September,  1444.' 

Margaret's  long  sojourn  on  the  continent  was  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  the  king  summoning  a  new  parhament,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  needful  supplies  for  his  marringe. 
It  met  at  Westminster,  February  25th,  1445.  The  king 
remained  seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  while  his  chancellor, 
Stafford  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  explained  the  cause  for 
which  parhament  was  summoned  in  a  species  of  political 
sermon,  commencing  with  this  text,  "  Justice  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other."  He  then  proceeded  to  notify  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostiUties  in  France,  and  the  marriage  between  the 
king  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily;  "by 
which  two  happy  events  he  nothing  doubted  but,  through 
God's  grace,  justice  and  peace  should  be  firmly  established 
throughout  the  realm."'  The  parhament  granted  a  half- 
fifteenth  on  all  moveable  goods  to  the  king,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  late  commission  for  the  truce  with  France 
and  his  marriage ;  and  was  then  prorogued  till  the  29th  of 
April,  to  allow  the  necessary  interval  for  the  arrival  of  tlie 
new  queen,  and  the  solemnization  of  the  royal  nuptials. 

There  is  a  curious  document  in  the  Foedera,  in  which  the 
needy  sovereign  makes  an  assignment  of  part  of  his  half- 
fifteenth,  granted  but  not  yet  raised,  to  a  certain  Jjpight,  for 
the  purchase  of  his  jewel  of  St.  George ;  and  also*  as  security 

'  They  were  paid  off  the  11th  of  April,  1445.  '  Parliamentary  Histon , 
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for  tljo  sum  of  two  thousand  marks,  "  wliich,"  says  Henry, 
"  our  beloved  knight  has  now  lent  us  in  jyrest  [ready]  money, 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  coming  of  our  raost  best  beloved 
wife  the  qticen  now  into  our  presence."  Among  other 
pitiable  expedients  to  which  the  unfortunate  sovereign  was 
reduced  in  order  to  meet  his  l)ridal  expenses,  there  is  an 
order  directing  "  that  the  remaining  third  part  of  one  of  the 
crown  jewels,  called  the  '  rich  collar,'  whereof  two  portions 
had  already  been  pledged  to  his  uncle  cardinal  Beaufort  for 
two  thousand  marks, '  in  the  time,'  as  Henry  pathetically 
observes,  *  of  our  great  necessity,'  should  be  delivered  to  the 
said  most  worshipful  father  in  God,  and  a  patent  made  out 
securing  to  him  the  first  two  parts,  and  for  the  delivery 
of  the  third."'  This  jewel  was  never  redeemed  by  the 
impoverished  king,  who  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  pawn  all 
his  private  jewels  and  household  plate,  to  provide  the 
equipages  and  other  indispensable  articles  required  for  his 
marriage  and  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen.  Poverty 
was  the  plague  which  pursued  Margaret  aU  her  life  at  her 
father's  court,  and  was  ready  to  receive  her  in  Hemy's 
palace. 

The  funds  necessary  for  her  reception  having  been  at 
length  obtained,  the  royal  bride  embarked  with  her  train,  as 
previously  mentioned,  April  8th,  and  on  the  following  day 
landed  at  Porchester.  She  was  so  much  indisposed  with  the 
voyage^  that  Suffolk  carried  her  from  the  boat  to  the  shore 
in  his  arms.  A  terrible  storm  greeted  Margaret  of  Anjou 
almost  as  soon  as  she  set  foot  on  shore;  but  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  thunder  and  lightning,  ran  in  crowds  to 
look  at  her,  and  the  men  of  Porchester  courteously  strewed 
their  streets  with  rushes  for  her  to  pass  over.  She  was  con- 
ducted to  a  convent  at  Portsmouth,  called  Godde's  House, 
where,  having  reposed  a  little,  she  entered  the  church,  and 
there  made  her  oblation  of  C*.  8c?.  The  following  day, 
Saturdflpthe  10th,  she  was  rowed  to  Southampton  in  great 
state,  "rtie  sum  of  1/.  3*.  Aid.  was  paid  to  seven  foreign 
trampeters,  "  for  playing  on  the  decks  of  two  Genoese 
*  Ryincr's  Fredera,  from  tho  Pell  Roll,  23rd  of  Hen.  VI. 
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galleys,  as  they  passed  our  lady  queen  between  Portsmouth 
and  Southampton."  At  Southampton,  as  at  Portsmouth, 
the  young  queen  lodged  in  a  religious  hospital  called  Godde's 
House.'  Here  she  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  cutaneous 
malady,  which,  from  king  Henry's  quaint  and  homely  de- 
scription of  its  symptoms  in  his  letter  to  his  chancellor, 
appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  small-pox.^  Tliis 
sickness  "  of  his  most  dear  and  best  beloved  wife  the  queen," 
is  stated  by  Henry  to  be  the  cause  why  he  could  not  keep 
the  feast  of  St.  George  at  Windsor-castle.''  He  had  been 
waiting  some  days  at  Southwick  to  welcome  his  long-expected 
byide,  and  remained  there  in  anxious  suspense  during  the 
period  of  her  alarming  illness,  till  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  join  him  there.  "  In  the  Breknoke  Computus 
we  have  the  following  entry  of  money  paid  to  master  Francis, 
the  physician  who  had  attended  the  queen  on  her  journey  and 
voyage  to  England,  for  divers  spices,  confections,  and  powders, 
bought  imd  provided  by  him  for  making  medicines  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  person  of  the  said  lady  the  queen,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  sea,  by  precept  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk  at 
Southampton,  on  the  lOtli  day  of  April,  in  the  23rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  king,  SI.  9s.  2d."  A  very  reasonable  doctor's 
bill,  om'  readers  will  allow,  considering  the  rank  and  import- 
ance of  the  patient. 

Our  records  bear  witness  of  the  fact,  that  Margaret's 
bridal  wardrobe  was  so  scantily  furnished,  that  king  Henry 
was  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  her  with  array  suitable 
to  a  queen  of  England  before  she  could  appear  publicly  iu 
that  character.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  at  Southampton, 
indeed,  an  express  was  forwarded  to  London  for  an  English 
dress-maker  to  wait  on  her,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
payment :  "  To  John  Pole,  valet,  sent  from  Southampton  ti> 
London,  by  command  of  the  marquess  of  Suffolk,  with  three 

'  The  house  of  this  name  at  Portsmouth  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Kupibus, 
bishop  of  Winchester  ;  whilst  God's  House  ut  Soutlmmpton  was  fouaded  by  two 
mcrclmnts.  Doth  were  hospitids  for  sick  travellers,  •  from  the  huml^st  voyiigor 
to  the  monarch  or  his  hridc.' 

'  Preface  to  sir  H«rri8  Nicolas's  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  i.  i).  18. 


Ibid,  p.  16. 
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horses,  for  Margaret  Chamberlayne,  tyre-maker,  to  bring  her 
into  the  presence  of  the  lady  queen,  for  divers  affairs  touching 
the  said  lady  queen.  For  the  expenses,  going  and  coming, 
by  gift  of  the  queen,  1/." ' 

T^e  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Henry  VI.  were 
solemnized  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1445,  in  Titchfield-abbey.' 
The  bridal  ring  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  January 
from  a  ling  of  gold,  garnished  with  a  fair  ruby,  wliich  had 
formerly  been  presented  to  the  king  by  his  uncle,  cardinal 
Beaufort,  "  with  the  which,"  he  says,  "  we  were  sacre-d  on 
the  day  of  our  coronation  at  Paris,*' — a  jewel  of  inauspicious 
omen.'*  The  beautiful  young  queen  received  from  one  of  her 
new  subjects,  on  the  occasion  of  her  bridal,  a  present — not  of 
a  lap-dog,  but  the  more  characteristic  offering  of  a  Hon  ;  and 
the  following  entry  by  Breknoke  specifies  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  addition  of  this  royal  pet  to  thf;  charges  of  the  house- 
hold : — "  To  John  Fouke  and  Peryn  Galyman,  for  the  food 
and  keeping  of  a  lion,  presented  to  the  lady  the  queen  at 
Titchfield,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  same  Hon  from 
thence  to  the  Tower  of  London  •  for  the  expenses  thereof, 
and  of  the  said  Hon,  2/.  5*.  Sd." 

Margaret  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year  exactly  one 
month  before  her  marriage  with  king  Henry ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation  at  her  want  of 
doAver,  their  contempt  for  the  indigence  of  her  father, 
and  the  prejudice  created  by  her  close  coimexion  with  the 
royal  family  of  France,  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  noble 
presence  procured  her  an  enthusiastic  Avelcome  wherever 
she  appeared.  The  people  pressed  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon 
her,  and  all  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  England  wore  her 
emblem-flower,  the  daisy,*  in  their  caps  and  bonnets  of 
estate,  when  they  came,   with  their  retainers  and  servants 

'  IJrelcnoke  Computus.  '  Stowe.     Hall. 

^  Tliere  is  in  the  same  document  a  curious  inventory  of  rings  and  ouclies,  with 
otlier  jewels,  which  the  king  bestowed  as  New-year's  gifts  on  liis  uncles  and 
nobles,  wJio  were  in  far  better  condition  to  make  presents  to  their  impoverished 
sovereign  than  he  to  them,  in  honour  of  his  nuptials. — Kymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xi. 
p.  75. 

*  Drayton's  Chronicle.  Stowe  likewise  says,  "her  badge  was  the  djusy 
flower." 
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clad  in  sumptuous  liveries,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
feudality,  to  meet  and  welcome  the  royal  bride  on  her  London- 
ward  progress,  Drayton  alludes  to  this  picturesque  com- 
pUment  in  the  following  couplet : — 

"  Of  either  sex,  who  doth  not  now  delight 
To  wear  the  daisy  for  queen  Marguerite  ?" 

King  Henry,  in  compliment  to  his  lovely  and  beloved  consort, 
caused  her  emblem-flower  to  be  enamelled  and  engraved  on 
his  plate.^ 

By  no  one  was  Margaret  treated  with  more  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  on  her  bridal  progress  than  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester,  who,  as  if  to  atone  for  his  opposition  to  her  marriage 
with  his  royal  nephew,  came  to  meet  her  at  Blackheath,  with 
five  hundred  men  wearing  his  Uvery  and  badge,  to  do  her 
honour,''  and  so  conducted  her  to  his  palace  at  Greenwich, 
where  she  was  refreshed.  Great  preparations  had  been  made 
in  London  and  its  vicinity  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
queen.  Triumphal  arches  were  erected  across  the  road 
thiough  which  she  was  to  pass,  and  "many  costly  pageants 
were  made  ready,"  says  Fabyan,  "  of  divers  old  histories,  to 
her  great  comfort,  and  that  of  such  as  came  with  her." — 
"  On  the  28th  of  May  queen  Margaret  was  met  at  Blackheath 
by  an  equestrian  procession,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men,  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  in  scarlet,  and  the 
crafts  of  the  same,  all  riding  on  horseback,  in  blue  gowns, 
with  embroidered  sleeves  and  red  hoods,  who  conveyed  her 
with  her  train  through  Southwark,  and  so  on  to  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  then  beautified  with  pageants  of  divers 
histories  and  other  shows  of  welcome,  marvellous  costly  and 
sumptuous,  of  which  I  can  only  name  a  few.  At  the  bridge- 
foot  towards  Southwark  was  a  pageant  of  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
and  at  every  street-comer,  in  allusion  to  the  text  of  the 
parUamentary   sermon,  two  puppets,  in  a  moving  pageant 

'  Among  the  recently  published  records  of  the  royal  jewels,  we  find  these 
entries : — "  Item,  one  saltcellar  of  gold,  and  cover,  enamelled  with  the  arms  of 
tiie  king  and  the  flowers  called  '  marguerites,'  the  boss  garnished  with  one  balass, 
given  by  the  lord  king  to  queen  Margaret.  Likewise  a  pitcher  or  jug  of  gold, 
the  foot  garnished  with  a  sapphire,  giyen  by  tin-  king  to  queen  Margai'ct." 

'  Stowc's  Amiuls. 
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called  Justice  and  Pea  ?  ^ere  made  to  kiss  each  other. 
Noah's  ship  (the  ark)  upo'i  the  bridge,  with  verses  in  Enghsh. 
At  Leadenhall,  madam  Grace,  the  chancellor  of  God.  At 
the  inn  in  Comhill,  St.  Margaret.  At  the  great  conduit  in 
Cheapside,  the  five  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.  At  the  cross 
in  the  Cheap,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  verses.  At 
Paul's-gate,  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment,  with 
verses  accordingly,  all  made  by  John  Lydgate." ' 

Margaret  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  May  30th,  with  a 
degree  of  royal  splendour  little  suited  to  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  her  enamoured  consort ;  but,  doubtless,  to  the  no 
small  satisfaction  of  the  faithful  steward,  squire,  and  minstrels 
of  her  father,  who  came  to  witness  the  coronation  of  their 
princess,  and  report  the  same  in  their  own  land.  A  few 
notices  of  the  grants  bestowed  on  those  hungry  Anjevens  and 
Italians  are  to  be  found  in  the  Issue  roUs.^  In  addition  to 
all  the  splendid  pageantry  in  honour  of  Margaret's  bridal 
and  coronation,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Westminster, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  was  brilliantly  attended.  The 
lists  occupied  the  whole  space  between  Palace-yard  and  the 
Sanctuary.^ 

A  few  weeks  after  the  coronation  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  arrived  from  her  uncle  the  king  of 

'  Stowe. 

'  "  To  John  d'Escose,  an  esquire  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  who,  as  the  subject  of 
the  queen's  father,  left  his  own  occupations  abroad,  and  came  in  the  queen's 
retinue  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  in  money  paid  to  him, 
66/.  13*.  id.  To  five  minstrels  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  who  lately  came  to  Eng- 
land to  witness  the  state  and  grand  solemnity  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  corona- 
tion, and  to  make  a  report  thereof,  10^.  each.  To  two  mhistrels  of  the  duke  of 
Milan,  who  came  on  the  same  errand,  to  rciwrt  the  same  to  the  princes  and 
people  of  their  country ;  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  each  of  the 
said  minstrels  paid  five  marks.  To  John  de  Serrencourt,  king  Rene's  steward, 
who  came  to  witness  queen  Margaret's  coronation  and  report  the  same,  thirty- 
three  marks."-Is8ue  Rolls,  452.  King  Henry's  bomities  on  this  occasion  were 
certainly  not  confined  to  the  queen's  foreign  followers.  "  He  gi-anted  to  William 
Adams,  the  master  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  his  beloved  consort  queen  Mar- 
garet safely  to  England,  an  annuity  of  twenty -one  marks  for  life,  as  a  reward  for 
that  good  and  acceptable  service."  He  also  granted  "  a  hundred  jwunds,  to  Ikj 
paid  out  of  the  customs  on  wool  and  skins  at  Southampton,  to  his  secretary 
William  Andrews,  for  his  services  during  his  attendance  on  the  queen  in  foreign 
parts."— Rymer's  Foedera. 

"  Clironiclo  of  London. 
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France,  and  another  from  her  father,  to  Henry  VI.'     "  July 
16th,   the  king  gave  them  audience  at  Westminster-palace 
seated  in  a  very  high  chair  of  state,  called  a  '  sallete,'  covered 
with  tapestry  of  blue  diaper,  the  livery  of  Hemy  V.     He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  vermilion  cloth  of  gold,  which  swept 
the  ground ;  and  was  attended  by  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester,    Suffolk,   and  other  peers.     When  the   ambassadors 
delivered  their  credentials,  the  king  raised  his  hat  a  little  from 
his  head;  and  when  they  had  addressed  their  speech  to  him 
on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  love  and  good- will  borue 
him  by  his  uncle  of  France,  he  again  raised  liis  hat  from  his 
head,  and  said  several  times,  *  St.  John,  thanks!  great  thanks 
to  St.  John!'  He  then  told  them,  by  the  marquess  of  Suffolk, 
'  That  he  did  not  hold  them  as  strangers,  as  they  belonged  to 
the  household  of  his  uncle  of  France,  whom,  of  all  persons  in 
the  world,  after  the  queen  his  wife,  he  loved  the  best.'     The 
following  day  after  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Presigny,  he  gave 
them  an  audience  in  his  privy  chamber.      The  king  was  then 
dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  black  velvet.  The  real  object  of  tliis 
embassy  was  to  extend  the  two  years'  truce  into  a  permanent 
peace.     They  introduced  the  subject  by  great  professions  of 
love  and  amity  of  the  king  of  France  to  his  nephew,  and 
apologies  for  the  long  delay  of  the  queen's   arrival.     They 
added, '  that  they  now  came  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  to 
wish  them  both  much  joy  and  a  long-continued  posterity,  and 
that  perpetual  amity  might  be  established  between  the  kindied 
royalty  of  France  and  England.'     Henry  repeated  (probably 
translated)  what  was  said  to  his  nobles,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  satisfaction,  and  bade  Suffolk  tell  the  ambassadors,  'That 
he  had  great  joy  in  heaiing  news  of  the  high  and  mighty  king 
his  uncle,  whom  he  loved  better  than  any  person  in  the  world, 
excepting  the  queen  his  wife,  and  that  he  desired  the  contini- 
ance  of  peace  beyond  any  thing  on  earth;'  to  which  all  present 
responded  *  Amen.'     Henry  then  called  the  ambassadors  close 
to  him,  and  conversed  with  them  familiarly.    Suffolk  repeated 
that  the  king  loved  his  uncle  of  France  the  second  best  in 

■  From  the  ambaasador's  reports,  1445,  Bibliothcque  du  Roi,  copied  by  fir 
Cuthbert  Sharpe,  through  whose  kindness  I  have  been  favoured  with  this  extract. 
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the   world;    on   which  Henry  exclaimed,  in  English, 
John,  yes  I' " 

Extensive  ^pairs  and  improvements  had  been  made  in  all 
the  royal  palaces  previously  to  Margaret's  arrival.  This  was 
very  necessary,  for  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  a  queen- 
consort  had  held  her  state  in  England,  that  those  portions  of 
the  abodes  of  royalty,  known  by  the  name  of  'the  queen's 
lodgings,'  were  absolutely  desolated  and  unfit  for  her  reception 
till  a  considerable  outlay  had  been  expended  upon  them.  The 
royal  residences  at  the  Tower,  Westminster,  Eltham,  and 
Shene,  in  particular,  were  restored  to  their  pristine  splendour, 
in  honour  of  the  new  queen.'  For  the  two  first  years  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou's  union  with  Henry  VI.,  cardinal  Beaufort 
was  the  supreme  director  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  King 
Henry,  new  to  the  dehghts  of  female  society,  was  intoxicated 
mth  the  charms,  the  wit,  and  graceful  manners  of  his  youthful 
hride,  of  whom  an  elegant  French  historian  thus  speaks : — 
"  England  had  never  seen  a  queen  more  worthy  of  a  throne 
than  Margaret  of  Anjou.  No  woman  surpassed  her  in  beauty, 
and  few  men  equalled  her  in  courage.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  formed  by  Heaven  to  supply  to  her  royal  husband 
the  quahties  which  he  required  in  order  to  become  a  great 
king." '  Another  chronicler,  quoted  by  Stowe,  says,  "  This 
woman  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  beauty  and  favour  as  in 
art  and  policy,  and  was  in  courage  inferior  to  none." 

These  brilliant  characteristics  were  yet  in  the  germ,  when 
Margaret  of  Anjou  was  unfortunately  called  to  share  the 
throne  of  England  at  a  period  of  hfe  when  her  judgment  was 
immature,  and  the  perilous  endowments  of  wit,  genius,  and 
hvely  perceptiveness  were  more  likely  to  create  enemies  than 
to  secure  friends.  She  had  been  deeply  piqued  and  offended 
at  the  opposition  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  made  to  her 
raan-iage,  and,  with  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  she  took 
every  occasion  of  mortifying  him  by  a  foolish  display  of  her 

'  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  sir  H.  Nicoliw,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  The  poverty  of 
Henry  VI.'s  exchequer  at  this  ]x^riod  is  deplorably  evidenced  by  the  piteous 
su})plication  of  William  Cleve,  chaplain  to  the  king  and  clerk  of  the  works,  "  for 
money  to  pay  the  poor  laboiir(<rs  their  weekly  wages,"  which,  he  states,  "  he  liaa 
the  utmost  pain  tuid  difficulty  to  purvey."  ^  Orleans. 
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unbounded  influence  over  the  king,  and  her  regard  for  cardinal 
Beaufort  and  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  his  sworn  foes.     To  cardinal 
Beaufort,  indeed,  she  was  indebted  for  her  elevation  to  the 
pride  and  power  of  royalty,  and,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
young   heart,    she  resigned  herself  wholly  to  his  direction. 
Independently  of  political  considerations,  cardinal  Beaufort  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  Margaret,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
his  house  in  Waltham -forest,  where  there  was  a  state  chaml)er 
magnificently  fitted  up  for  her  sole  use,  called  'the  queen's 
chamber,'  with  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold  of  Damascus.  These 
the  cardinal  afterwards  bequeathed  to  queen  Margaret.'     The 
great  riches  of  this  ambitious  prelate  enabled  him  to  administer 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  very  acceptable  manner,  to  the  neces- 
sities  of  the  royal  pair ;  and  the  flattering  attention  with  which 
he  treated  the  yoimg  queen  so  completely  won  her  confidence, 
that,  under  his  direction,  the  talents  and  fascinations  of  this 
accomphshed  girl  became  the  powerful  spells  through  which 
he  obtained  unbounded  ascendancy  over  the  councils  of  his 
royal  nephew. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  Margaret's  marriage  that  the 
memorable  parliament  of  February,  1447,  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Bury,  the  ministers  of  king  Henry  having  business  to 
accomplish  which  they  dared  not  venture  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropohs.  This  was  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne.  Gloucester,  probably  with  a  view  to  counter- 
act the  queenly  influence,  had  shown  an  alarming  inclination 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  duke  of  York.  This  pnnce 
had  been  lately  superseded  in  his  office  of  regent  of  France 
by  his  enemy  the  duke  of  Somerset,  cardinal  Beaufort's 
nephew.  By  some  liistorians  it  has  been  supposed,  that  it 
was  to  avert  a  coalition  so  perilous  to  the  government  of  khig 

*  "  I  lx?qucath  to  my  lady  the  queen,  '  lectnm  Ijlmliuin  do  paniio  nuroo  de 
Dmnfmoo,'  which  Imiig  in  her  chtmiber  in  my  mansion  of  Waltham,  in  w  liiuli  my 
said  lady  the  queen  lay  when  she  was  at  the  said  manor.  Item,  I  l^quciitli 
to  my  lord  the  king  my  dish  or  plat*;  of  gold  for  Kj)ices,  and  my  cup  of  ^'oM 
enamelled  with  images.  Item,  I  iK'queatli  to  Thomiw  IJarnaby,  page  to  my  Imly 
the  queen,  20/.  and  a  cup  of  silver  gilt" — Codicil  to  cardinal  IJeaufort's  will, 
quoted  in  Ciissau's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  NN'inchester. 
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Henry  that  the  crooked  pohticians^  of  whom  his  cabinet  was 
composed,  devised  their  plans  for  ridding  themselves  of  their 
formidable  opponent.'  The  king  and  queen  proceeded  to 
Bury  with  their  court,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  Suffolk 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  king  there,  in  their  most  defen- 
sible array;  a  proof  that  some  danger  to  the  royal  person 
was  apprehended.  The  parhament  met,  February  10th,  in  the 
refectory  of  St.  Edmund's-abbey.  On  the  first  day,  business 
proceeded  smoothly ;  a  speaker  was  chosen,  and  an  exchange 
of  queen  Margaret's  revenues  of  4666Z.  13*.  out  of  the  cus- 
toms, for  certain  lands  and  hereditaments  settled  on  her  for 
life,  was  confirmed.^  On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  all 
England  was  astonished  by  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter on  a  charge  of  high  tresison.'  He  was  committed  to  close 
custody  under  a  strong  guard.  ""What  evidence  the  king  had 
of  his  uncle's  guilt,"  says  Whethampstede,  "  we  know  not, 
but  nothing  could  persuade  him  of  his  innocence." 

Seventeen  days  after  his  arrest,  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  but  without  any  marks  of  violence 
on  his  person.''  His  body  was  produced  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  exposed  to  public  view  for  several  daysj  but 
these  measures  failed  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  so  sud- 
den a  death,  under  such  circumstances,  naturally  excited 
throughout  England.  No  actual  proof,  however,  exists  that 
he  was  murdered,  and  Whethampstede,  a  contemporary  and 
warm  partisan  of  Gloucester,  states,  "  that  he  died  of  an  ill- 
ness that  seized  him  on  his  arrest:"  so  does  WiUiam  of 
Worcester,  and  no  writer  of  that  period  attempts  to  imphcate 
the  queen  as  a  party  concerned  in  that  transaction.  Rapin, 
indeed,  suffers  his  prejudices  against  Margaret  to  betray  him 
into  the  following  unauthenticsited  assertions,  as  to  her  share 
in  the  supposed  murder.  After  stating  that  Henry's  minis- 
ters had  resolved  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  he  says,  "  The  queen,  who  was  of  a  bold  and 
enterprising  genius,  was  the  person  who  first  encouraged  this 

^  Carte.     Guthrie.  ^  Parliamentary  History. 

'  He  was  arreste<l  by  John  viscount  Boauinont,  seneschal  of  the  queen's  manors. 
*  Linganl.     Fabyan  says  six,  and  Stowe  twenty-four  days,  after  his  arrest. 
Rapin  and  Hall  assert  that  he  was  found  dead  on  the  foUowuig  tuoruiug. 
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resolution, — at  least  the  historians  insinuate  as  much,  if  they 
havjB  not  said  it."  Who  these  historians  are,  Eapin  has  net 
thought  proper  to  inform  his  readers ;  but,  in  the  same  con- 
elusive  strain  of  reasoning,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  And,  indeed, 
the  ministry  would  never  have  ventured  upon  such  an  action 
without  having  her  at  their  head." 

A  responsible  leader,  in  sooth,  would  a  girl  of  queen  Mar- 
garet's  age  have  made  in  a  business  of  that  kind,  if,  indeed, 
cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  treasured  up  the  accumulated 
rancours  of  six-and-twenty  years  of  unquenchable  hatred 
against  Gloucester,  and  before  she  was  bom  had  threatened 
to  decide  their  deadly  quarrel  "by  setting  England  on  a 
field,"'  would  have  asked  her  sanction  for  wreaking  his  long. 
cherished  vengeance  on  his  adversary.  Did  Eapin  remember 
that  these  ministers,  of  whom  cardinal  Beaufort  was  the 
master-spirit,  were  the  same  people  who,  three  years  before 
Margaret  of  Anjou  set  her  foot  in  England,  had  devised  and 
successfully  carried  into  eflfect  the  subtlest  plot  that  ever  was 
imagined  against  the  duchess  of  Gloucester?^  And  could  they 
have  required  the  prompting  and  advice  of  a  girl  of  seventeen 
to  work  out  their  scheme  of  vengeance  on  the  duke,  of  which 
that  blow  was  the  sure  prelude  ?  Within  eight  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Gloucester,  cardinal  Beaufort  was  summoned  to 
his  great  account,  leaving  the  court  to  struggle  with  the 
storm  he  had  conjured  up,  bereft  of  the  support  of  his  talents, 
his  experience,  and  his  all-powerful  wealth. 

King  Henry,  ab^rbed  in  his  studies  and  heavenward  con- 
templations, shrunk  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  empire,  and 
bestowed  more  attention  on  the  regulations  of  his  newly 
founded  college  at  Eton,  than  on  the  government  of  his 
kingdom;  and  Margaret,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  found  the 

*  See  cardinal  Beaufort's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  1426,  in  the  oil 
Chronicles  and  Parliamentary  History,  where  there  Is  a  curious  account  of  the 
quarrels  between  Beaufort  and  Gloucester. 

'  The  accusation  and  disgrace  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  duchess  of  Gloucester,  are 
too  familitu-  to  every  reader  to  require  recapitulation.  Beaufort,  Sutfblk,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  her  judges.  Many  persons,  and  even  school 
histories,  misled  by  Shakspeare,  are  fully  persuaded  that  Margsiret  of  Anjou 
(then  a  child  in  Lorraine)  elfectcd  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  duchess  of 
Gloucester. 
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executive  power  of  the  crown  of  England  left  to  her  principal 
direction.  Alas!  for  any  female  on  whom  so  fearful  a  respon- 
sibility devolves  ere  the  difficult  lessons  of  self-government 
have  been  learned,  or  the  youthful  heart,  in  its  first  confiding 
freshness,  taught  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  concealment! 
Margaret  of  Anjou  had  doubtless  acted  with  the  best  inten- 
tions when,  on  her  first  arrival  in  England,  instead  of  allying 
herself  with  foreign  advisers  or  female  confidantes,  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  her  royal  husband's  favourite  uncle 
and  counsellor,  a  man  of  cardinal  Beaufort's  venerable  years 
and  reputation  for  wisdom.  At  his  death  she  naturally,  un- 
acquainted as  she  was  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  pre- 
judices of  her  consort's  subjects,  continued  her  confidence  to 
the  cabinet  he  had  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  her  first 
English  friend  and  acquaintance,  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  ' 

Shakspeare  has  greatly  misled  his  readers  with  regard  to 
Suffolk  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  by  representing  her  first  as 
his  prisoner,  and,  after  her  marriage  with  the  king,  as  his 
paramour.  The  one  she  certainly  never  was,  and  the  great 
disparity  in  their  ages  renders  the  other  very  unlikely.  Suffolk, 
at  the  period  when  his  acquaintance  with  the  royal  beauty, 
then  just  fourteen,  commenced  at  her  father's  court,  far 
from  being  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  that  poetry  and  romance 
have  portrayed,  was  a  grey-haired  soldier-statesman,  who  had 
served  tliirty-four  years  in  the  French  campaigns  before  he 
became  a  member  of  Henry  VI.'s  cabinet.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  when  he  acted  as 
hs  sovereign's  proxy  at  the  nuptials  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
Suffolk,  be  it  remembered  too,  was  a  married  man,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  who  held  the  principal  place  of  honour 
about  the  person  of  the  queen ;  and  even  after  his  death  his 
duchess  continued  to  retain  her  post  and  influence  in  the 
court  of  Margaret,  where  she  appears  to  have  been  almost  as 
unpopular  as  her  unfortunate  lord,  for  her  name  stands  the 
second  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  parhament,  in  1451, 
petitioned  the  king  to  banish  from  his  household  and  realm  ;* 
a  request  that  was  not  complied  with  by  the  sovereign,  as  the 
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queen  would  not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  and 
services  of  her  first  English  friend.  Suffolk  was,  after  all 
most  probably  indebted  to  his  duchess  for  the  credit  he  en- 
joyed  with  their  royal  mistress. 

It  was  no  enviable  season  for  queen  Margaret  and  the  uiu 
popular  minister  by  whom  her  marriage  had  been  negotiated 
when  the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  France  left  the  govern- 
ment  of  her  royal  husband  the  alternative  of  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  on  which  it  was  based,  or  rencMing 
the  war  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  honour  of 
England.  Not  even  that  consummate  pohtician  cardinal 
Beaufort  had  ventured  to  declare  to  the  parliament  the  secret 
article  by  which  Maine,  the  key  of  Normandy,  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  house  of  Anjou ;  and  now  the  responsibility 
of  that  article  fell  on  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  Most  unfor- 
timate  it  was  for  Margaret  that  her  own  family  were  the 
parties  who  received  the  benefits  of  these  sacrifices,  for  which 
her  misjudging  interference  in  the  government  at  this  crisis 
rendered  her  accountable,  though  they  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  king  Henry  and  his  council  at  the  treaty  of 
Tours,  before  she  was  even  affianced  to  him.  Bellicose  as  the 
character  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  became  in  after  years,  A\hen 
the  stormy  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances vidth  which  she  had  to  contend,  kindled  all  the 
energies  of  her  spirit  into  Amazonian  fierceness,  not  even  her 
meek  and  saintly  consort  labom-ed  more  earnestly,  at  tliis 
period,  than  herself,  to  preserve  that  peace  of  which  her  own 
strong  sense  taught  her  England  was  in  such  need. 

During  the  brief  interval  that  preceded  the  ruinous  war 
into  which  the  government  of  England  was  soon  after  forced, 
Margaret  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queen's  college,  Cam- 
bridge.  This  college  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Almighty 
God  by  the  royal  foundi'css,  and  devoted  by  her  to  the  in- 
crease of  learning  and  virtue,  under  the  tutelary  auspices  of 
St.  Margaret,  her  patroness,  and  St.  Bernard.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  by  sir  John  (afterwards  lord)  Wenlock,  in  be- 
half of,  and  as  deputy  for,  queen  Margaret,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin :  "  The  Lord  shuii  be  a  refuge  to  our  sovereigu 
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lady,  queen  Margai'et,  aiid  this  stone  shall  be  for  a  token  of 
the  same/" 

Margaret  also  sought  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  manufactures  in  woollen  and  silk ;  but  the  temper  of  the 
times  suited  not  the  calm  tenour  of  peaceful  employments. 
A  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  had  been  nourished  during 
the  French  wars,  and,  from  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  to 
the  peasantry,  there  was  a  thirsting  for  fighting-fields,  and  a 
covetous  desire  of  appropriating  the  spoils  of  plundered  towns 
and  castles  pervading  all  classes.     The  veiy  misery  of  the 
people  of  England  rendered  them  combative,  and  eager  to 
exchange  the  monotony  of  reluctant  and  ill-paid  labour  for 
the  excitement  of  war.     It  was  no  easy  matter  to  convert  the 
men  who  had  fought  at  Agincourt,  or  then'  sons,  into  tillers  of 
the  sou,  or  weavers  of  woollen  cloths.     As  for  the  silk  manu- 
factures, they  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  a  company  of  females 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "  the  silk  women,"  and  were  re- 
garded with  jealous  displeasure  by  the  London  mercers,  who 
petitioned  the  king  agauist  the  establishment  of  this  indus- 
trious sisterhood  as  an  infringement  on  their  manly  rights 
and  privileges. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1449,  Charles  VII.  re- 
newed hostilities  with  England,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
re-conquered  most  of  the  towns  in  Normandy.  Tlie  details 
of  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  English  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  belong  rather  to  general 
history  than  to  the  life  of  queen  Mai'garet,  although  they 
had  a  fatal  influence  on  her  fortimes  by  rendering  her  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  to  the  nation, — causing  the 
name  of  Frenchwoman  to  be  applied  to  her  as  a  term  of  re- 

'  This  college  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  its  foundress,  but  was  pre- 

Fcned  by  the  care  of  Andrew  Ducket,  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  for  forty  years  held 

the  office  of  provost.     Queen  Margaret  in.uie  over  t<i  her  college  possessions  to 

j  the  amount  of  200^.,  which,  though  no  mean  sum  in  those  days,  was  but  a  slender 

endowment.    But  her  liberal  designs  were  not  frustrated :  what  she  began,  wa.s 

[continual  and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  consort  to  king  Edward  IV.     The  usual 

I  similarity  between  the  armorial  bearings  of  founders  and  of  their  foundations,  is 

lohservable  in  the  arms  of  Queen's  college.     The  only  dift'erence  between  the  arms 

lot'  Margiuret,  as  given  in  Willement's  Regal  Heraldry,  and  those  of  the  college  as 

Inuw  borne,  are,  that  the  college  arms  are  surrounded  by  a  bordure  vert. 
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P§t0&,  i)y  ti  "18C  who  wd)  Vnew  the  art  of  appealing  to  the 
f^ejtidioes  and  «.tt'itiu|<  tlie  paMMioui-i  of  the  vulgar  against  her 
The  partisans  of  tlie  duke  of  York  ><i'led  not  to  attribute  all 
^  io.'^scs  iu  France  and  Nonnandy  to  the  misgoveniment  of 
f0IH  queen  ;  insinuating,  "  that  the  king  was  fitter  for  a  cloister 
tliiia  If  «b»onc,  and  had,  in  a  manaa«r,  deposed  himself  by  lonv- 
ing  the  ji^'airs  of  his  kingdom  in  uW  hands  of  a  woman,  who 
merely  used  his  name  to  conceal  her  usurpation,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  a  queen-consort  hath  no 
power,  but  title  only."'  Queen  Margaret,  willing  to  procure 
the  absence  of  the  duke  of  York  at  any  price,  blindly  in- 
creased  his  poUtical  power  by  investing  him  with  the  govern- 
ment  of  Ireland.  York  liad  left  a  strong  party  in  England, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  those  powerful  nobles  Richard 
Neville,  earl  of  Sahsbury,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  brother  and  nephew  of  his  duchess.  These  were  the  great 
political  opponents  of  the  queen,  whom  they  ventured  not 
publicly  to  attack  otherwise  than  by  directing  the  voice  of  the 
people  against  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  attributing  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  country  to  the  treasonable  practices  of 
her  favoimte  minister. 

Suffolk  boldly  stood  up  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  com- 
plained  that  "he  had  been  traduced  by  public  report;  and 
demanded  of  his  enemies,  if  they  had  aught  to  lay  to  his 
charge,  that  they  should  specify  his  crimes."''  He  adverted 
to  the  services  his  family  and  himself  had  performed  for  their 
c  untry,  and  stated,  "that  his  father  and  three  of  his  brethren 
had  been  slain  in  France ;  that  he  had  himself  served  in  the 
wars  thirty-four  years,  and,  being  but  a  knight  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner,''  he  had  paid  20,000  crowns  fc  lis  ransom; 
that  he  had  been  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  tb'rtv    >    r,  and 

^  Parliamentary  History.  ^  Rolls  o;  i      ..:.uen»,. 

'  This  event  happened  in  1429,  the  same  year  Marparct  of  Anjou  was  born, 
w',.i'  *l:e  Maid  of  Orleans  took  Jargoau  by  stonn.  Suliblk  was  the  governor  of 
the  t-  n,  a'.id  when  great  part  of  the  garrison  was  slain,  being  hard  pressed  to 
sui-i'uu,  'ly  'Vililam  Renaud,  the  following  colloquy  passed  between  them  Iii  the 
brea- h  ./uc  yo'"  ;•  gentleman  ?"  demanded  Suffolk,  finding  it  impossible  to 

escap« .  '  ■  au-  "  -tplied  Renaud.  "  Rut  are  you  a  knight  ?"  rejoined  tlie  earl. 
"  I  an-  i:c:i,  jir  <wered  Renr-r  L  "  Kneel  down,  then,"  said  Suffolli,  "tl»>t  \m\; 
make  you  on.i.  fur  I  cannot «.  tiierwise  yield  to  you."  This  was  accordiugly  done, 
and  aifords  a  rich  characteristic  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
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a  councillor  of  the  king  fifteen  yearH,  and  had  hccn  seventeen 
voars  in  the  wars  without  returning  home  ;  and,  asking  God'n 
iiiercy  as  he  had  been  true  to  the  king  auJ  nmlm,  ho  n'(|nired 
his  purgation."' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  frivolous 
than  the  series  of  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  the 
luckless  premier.     In  the  first  of  these,  he  is  charged  with 
"  having  intended  to  marry  his  son  John  to  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, the  hcire-^s  f^  the  late  John  duke  of  Somerset,  with  the 
design  of  ^nivi'eri'ig  and  destroying  the  king,  and  then  de- 
claring 'ler  to  liC;  '  lie  heiress  of  the  crown  for  lack  of  heirs  of 
the  Unjr's  hody.'"     This  most  absurd  accusation  is  in  itself  a 
v.ti'ition  o£   all  the  scandalous  imputations  which  modem 
',  tians  have  cast  upon  the  friendship  between  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  and  queen  Margaret,  since  her  ruin  must  have  been 
comprehended  in  the  murder  and  destruction  of  the  king. 
Margaret  was,  at  that  period,  only  nineteen;    and,  though 
childless  as  yet,  there  was  a  possibiUty  of  her  having  many 
children,  as  she  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
the  world.     It  was,  perhaps,  this  very  article  which  first  gave 
the  aspiring  family  of  Beaufort  an  eye  to  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  Plantagenet 
line  of  Lancaster.     The  accusation  was  treated  with  infinite 
contempt  by  Suffolk,  and  his  replies  to  the  other  articles 
being  such  as  to  baffle  his  enemies,  they,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  exhibited  eighteen  fresh  charges  against  him ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  previous 
catalogue  of  misdemeanours,  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to 
queen  Margaret,  nor  is  her  name  mentioned  in  any  record  or 
contemporary  chronicle  in  connexion  with  Suffolk, — not  even 
in  tlte  satirical  anonymous  verses  that  were  circiUated  on  the 
i.ac  and  imprisonment  of  that  unpopular  minister.'     Yet 
Rapin  and  other  modern  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  assert, 
["that  queen  Margaret,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  her  favourite, 
[caused  the  parliament,   on   his  aiTCst,  to  be   prorogued  to 

•  Parliamcntury  Rolls,  28tli  of  Honry  VI.  No.  17.  "  Ibid. 

'  For  gpecimcns  of  these  p^i  iical  stjuibs  <jt'the  tifteentli  century,  see  Excnrpat 
jEistorica,  pp,  lGO-162,  and  273. 
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Leicester,  where  he  attended  king  Henry  and  herself,  and 
appeared  publicly  in  his  place  as  prime-minister."  Now  the 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  records  of  parhament  prove,  that 
the  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester  September 
1449,  five  months  before  the  arrest  of  Suffolk ;  but  the  peers 
and  commons,  taking  warning  by  the  events  of  the  parhament 
that  sat  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  refused  to  meet  anywhere  but 
at  Westminster.*  Therefore  the  writs  were  re-issued,  com- 
manding them  to  meet  at  Westminster,  November  6th.  The 
same  day  they  were  prorogued  to  London,  on  account  of  the 
plague;  adjourned  from  London  again  to  Westminster,  De- 
cember 4th;  and,  on  the  17th,  adjourned  till  January  22nd^ 
at  Westminster,  where  Suffolk,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  fatal 
hour  for  himself,  introduced  the  discussion  of  which  the  com- 
mons took  advantage  to  obtain  his  arrest. 

These  records  proye  that  Suffolk  was  never  released  from 
his  imprisonment,  after  he  was  once  committed  to  the  Tower, 
till  after  his  sentence  of  banishment  for  five  years  was  pro- 
nounced, March  17th,  by  king  Henry,  who  resorted  to  that 
temporizing  expedient  in  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  hun 
from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.'     The  parhament  then  sitting 
at  Westminster  was  prorogued  March  30th,  and  ordered  to 
meet  at  Leicester,  April  29th,  the  day  before  Suffolk  em. 
barked  to  fulfil  his  evil  destiny.     Two  thousand  persons  had 
previously  assembled  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  to  intercept  liim  on 
his  discharge  from  the  Tower,  March  18th.     They  surprised 
his  servants,  but   Suffolk  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Ipswich, 
where,  after  arranging  liis  affairs,  he  wrote  that  beautiful  and 
pathetic  letter  to  his  son,  which  affords  such  touching  e\i 
deuce  of  his  loyalty  to  liis  sovereign,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
beloved  wife.      He  sailed  from  Ipswich,  April  30th,  with  two 
small  vessels,  and  sent  a  pinnace  before  him  to  inquire  whether 
he  might  be  permitted  to  land  at  Calais ;  but  the  pinnace  was 
captured  by  a  squadron  of  raen-of-war,  and  immediately  'the 
Nicolas,'  of  the  To>.fer,''  bore  down  upon  the  duke's  ^essels. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  28tli  of  Honry  VI.  '  Parliamentary  History. 

'  Ilolls  of  rarliament,  28th  of  Henry  VI. 
*  It  18  a  memorable  fact  that  this  vessel,  thus  acting  in  dcHanco  of  the  t'lowii, 
(as,  indeed,  did  the  whole  squadron  by  which  the  exiled  duke  wa.!  pursued,)  wi 
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He  was  ordered  on  board,  and  received  with  the  ominous 
salutation  of  "  Welcome,  traitor  \"^  He  underwent  a  mock 
trial  from  the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  suiFer 
death.  On  the  second  morning  after  his  capture  a  small  boat 
came  alongside,  in  which  were  a  block,  a  rusty  sword,  and  an 
executioner.  They  lowered  the  duke  into  it,  telling  him  "  he 
should  die  Hke  a  knight,"  and  at  the  fifth  stroke  his  head 
was  struck  off,  and  was  left  with  the  severed  body  on  Dover 
sands,  where  they  Avere  found  by  liis  chaplain,  and  received 
honourable  interment  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Wingfield, 
in  Suffolk. 

The  consummation  of  this  tragedy,  far  from  calming  the 
feverish  state  of  excitement  to  which  the  pubhc  mind  had  been 
stimulated,  was  only  the  first  sign  and  token  of  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror  that  were  in  store  for  England.  Pestilence 
had  aggravated  the  woes  of  a  starving  and  disaffected  popula- 
tion, and  the  inflammatory  representations  of  political  incen- 
diaries acting  upon  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  caused  the 
terrific  outbreak  of  national  frenzy  which,  immediately  after 
this  event,  manifested  itself  in  the  rebelhon  under  Jack  Cade. 
It  was  to  suppress  this  formidable  insurrection  that  Henry  VI. 
prepared  for  his  first  essay  in  arms,  by  setting  up  his  standard 
and  going  in  person  to  attack  Cade  and  his  rabble  rout,  who 
were  encamped  on  Blackheath  in  formidable  array.  At  the 
news  of  the  sovereign's  approach  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  the  hot  valoui*  of  the  captain  of  the  great  assembly 
of  Kent  and  his  followers  received  an  immediate   check,  and 

part  of  the  royal  navy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  confederate  peers  by  Henry 
Holland,  the  young  duke  of  Exeter,  heir-presumptive  to  the  royal  house  of  Lan- 
civstcr  by  the  legitimate  female  line.  He  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
office  of  high-admiral,  and  this  was  the  lawless  use  he  made  of  its  power.  Ho 
(lid  not  anticipate  the  hour  when  his  own  corpse  would  be  left  on  the  sands  of  the 
same  coast.  The  death  of  the  elder  Exeter  is  commemorated  in  the  political 
poem  (l)efore  alluded  to  a.s  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.)  with  those  of  the  dukes 
of  IfwUbrd,  Gloucester,  and  Exeter.  These  Lancastrian  princes  are  personified 
by  their  respective  badges :  "  The  root  is  dead,"  Bedford ;  whose  device  was  the 
root  of  a  tree.  "  The  swan  is  gone"  Gloucester  j  whose  device  was  a  swan. 
"  The  fiery  cresset  hath  lost  his  light ;"  this  alludes  to  tlie  high-admiral,  Exeter, 
whose  picturestiue  device  was  the  badge  of  tlie  Admiralty, — a  flaming  cresset  or 
firc-l)iisket  raised  on  a  pole,  lioing  a  sort  of  sigiial  alorig  the  wnai,  serving  for 


1 


light-houses. — See  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  IGl. 


'  Lingard,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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they  fled  to  Sevenoaks.  Queen  Margaret  accompanied  her 
lord  on  this  expedition ;  but  so  little  of  the  warlike  spirit  for 
which  she  was  afterwards  so  fatally  renowned  did  she  manifest 
at  this  crisis,  that  when  king  Henry  would  have  followed  up 
his  success  by  pursuing  the  insurgents  to  their  retreat,  her 
feminine  terrors  and  anxiety  for  his  safety  prevailed  upon  him 
not  to  imperil  his  person  by  going  any  further.'  He  therefore, 
in  comphance  with  her  entreaties,  gave  up  the  command  of  his 
army  to  su*  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother  "WiUiam,  and 
returned  to  London  with  her.'' 

Never  did  Margaret  commit  a  greater  en*or,  than  by  thus 
allowing  her  tenderness  for  her  royal  husband  to  betray  him 
into  conduct  so  imbecoming  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  France 
and  Normandy.     The  rebels,  attributing  the  weakness  of  the 
king  to  fear,  took  courage,  rallied,  and  defeated  the  royahsts, 
who,  with  their  two  generals,  were  cut  to  pieces.     The  victors 
then  returned  to  Blackheath,   and  when  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  duke   of  Buckingham  were  despatched 
from  the  court  to  treat  with  them,  they  found  Cade  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  gilded  armour,  (the  spoils  of  sir  Humphrey  Stafford,) 
encompassed  by  his  victorious  troops,  and  giving  himself  the 
airs  of  a  sovereign.     He  positively  refused  to  treat  with  auy 
one  but  the  king  himself, — nor  with  him  imless  he  would  come 
to  the  Blackheath  in  person,  and  grant  all  their  demands. 

"When  this  answer  was  returned  to  the  king  and  queen, 
together  with  the  news  that  the  rebels  were  ready  to  march  to 
London,  they  were  thrown  into  such  alarm  that,  leaving  the 
Tower  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Scales  and  the  valiant 
sir  Matthew  Gough,  they  fled  to  KenUworth-castle.''  We  feiu' 
this  cowardly  proceeding  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  fond 
weakness  on  the  part  of  queen  Margaret  which  influenced  the 
retreat  of  the  king  from  Blackheath ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  till  she  became  a  mother,  and  the  rights  of  her  child 
were  at  stake,  no  trait  of  fierce  or  warlike  propensities  was 
ever  manifested  by  her.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  rebels, 
who  had  previously  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Southwark, 
entered  London,  when  Cade  smote  his  staff  on  London-stone, 
'Guthrie.  'Ibid.  ^  Gutlirie.     Stowe. 
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with  these  memorable  words, — "Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of 
London !" ' 

The  proceedings  of  this  motley  company  of  reformers  and 
theu'  Punchinello  leader  in  London,  belong  to  general  history ; 
and  it  may  suffice  here  to  notice,  that  the  pacific  influence  of 
two  churchmen,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Waynflete 
bishop  of  Winchester,  succeeded  in  calming  a  storm,  which 
had,  in  its  brief  but  terrific  progress,  shaken  the  throne, 
deluged  the  capital  of  England  with  blood,  and  threatened  to 
subvert  law,  social  order,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
The  worthy  prelates  prevailed  on  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms  by  affixing  king  Henry's  seal  to  a  general  pardon, 
to  which  Cade  was  the  only  exception.^ 

An  infringement  of  these  conditions  was  most  improperly 
attempted  by  queen  Margaret,  on  her  return  to  London  with 
^ung  Henry.  The  fact  is  evidenced  in  a  private  letter  from 
John  Payn,  an  esquire  in  the  service  of  sir  John  Falstolf,  who, 
after  pitifully  detailing  the  manner  "  in  which  he  had  been 
despoiled  and  maltreated  by  the  rebels,  and  how  he  had  been 
caified  off  by  them  sorely  against  his  will,  and  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  the  battle  of  the  bridge,"  adds,  "  and  after  that  hurling, 
was  over,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  impeached  me  to  queen 
Margaret ;  and  so  I  was  arrested,  and  was  in  the  Marshalsea, 
in  right  great  duress  and  fear  of  my  hfe.  They  would  have 
had  me  impeach  my  master,  sir  John  Falstolf,  of  treason ;  and 
because  I  would  not,  had  me  up  at  Westminster,  and  there 
would  have  sent  me  to  the  gaol-house  at  Windsor.  But  two 
cousins  of  my  wife's  and  mine,  who  were  yeomen  of  the  crown, 
went  to  king  Henry,  and  got  grace  for  me.'"  Margaret's 
desire  to  implicate  sir  John  Falstolf  probably  had  reference  to 
his  previous  conduct  with  regard  to  her  countryman  Champ- 
chevrier,  no  less  than  to  the  suspicions  she  entertained  of  his 

*  Ciide  pretended  to  be  sir  John  Mortimer.     See  the  life  of  Joanna  of  Navarre. 

'  Ciide,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  followers,  seized  a  small  vessel  in  the 
river  and  set  sail  for  Rochcstor,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  stopped  by 
the  officers  of  government.  Cade  made  his  escape,  but  was  slain  in  a  gui'den  ut 
Hey  field,  by  Alexander  Iden,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  received  the  benefit  of  tlie 
reward  that  had  been  oftered  for  his  head ;  viz.  1000^. 

^  Sir  John  Fenn's  Collection  of  the  Paston  Letters. 
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loyalty.  Subsequent  events,  however,  prove  that  the  queen 
had  correct  information  as  to  Falstolf's  practices  against  the 
government,  for  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans 
of  the  house  of  York. 

Margaret  and  Henry  returned  to  the  metropolis  about  the 
10th  of  July,   1450,   and  the  disclosures  of  some  of  Cade's 
accomplices  in  the  late  insurrection  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  the  queen,  that  the  duke  of  York  had  been  the  instigator 
of  the  revolt.     This  conviction  was  confirmed  by  the  return  of 
that  prince,  without  permission,  from  his  government  in  Ireland. 
He  was  attended  on  his  road  to  London  by  a  retinue  of  four 
thousand  men,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  court.  York,  having 
extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  to  summon  a  parliament, 
withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Fotheringay.'     The  return  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset  at  this  crisis,  inspired  the  timid  sovereign 
with  some  degree  of  poHtical  courage,  and  Margaret  transferred 
to  him  the  confidence  she  had  formerly  reposed  in  his  uncle, 
cardinal  Beaufort.     Their  near  relationship  to  the  king,  by 
whom    the  ties  of  kindred    were  very  powerfully    felt  and 
acknowledged,  sanctioned  the  queen  in  the  close  friendship 
which,  from  first  to  last,  subsisted  between  her  and  the  Beau- 
fort princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,  the  unpopularity  in  which  the  disasters  in  France  and 
Normandy  had  involved  Somerset  soon  extended  to  herself. 
when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  shielded  by  court  favour 
from  the  fdry  of  the  commons  and  the  jealousy  of  the  peers. 
He  was  impeached  by  parhament,  and  committed  to  the  Tower; 
but  immediately  the  short  and  stormy  session  was  over,  he  was 
released,  and  promoted  to  the  high  office  formerly  enjoyed  by 
Suffolk.     He  has  been  said  to  owe  his  elevation  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  the    queen ;    but  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
especial  favourite  of  his  royal  kinsman,  king  Henry. 

The  violent  temper  of  Somerset  was  the  means  of  precipi- 
tating the  direful  colUsion  of  the  rival  factions,  whose  strife 
for  twenty  years  deluged  England  with  kindred  l)lood. 
According  to  historical  tradition,  those  fatal  badges  of  tlie 
contending  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,   "the  pale  and 

*  Lingard. 
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purple  rose,"  were  assumed  to  distinguish  the  rival  factions 
during  the  memorable  dispute  between  Somerset  and  the 
e?.rl  of  Warwick  ui  the  Temple-gardens,  when  Somerset,  to 
collect  the  sufirages  of  the  by-standers,  plucked  a  red  rose, 
and  Warwick  a  white  rose,  and  each  called  upon  every  man 
present  to  declare  his  party,  by  taking  a  rose  of  the  colour 
chosen  by  him  whose  cause  he  favoured.  This  was  the  pro- 
logue to  that  great  national  tragedy,  which  ended  in  the 
extinction  of  the  royal  line  and  name  of  Plantagenet.  That 
enlightened  statesman-historian,  Phihp  de  Comines,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  queen  Margaret,  attributes  all  the 
misfortunes  that  afterwards  befell  her,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  to  her  rash  interposition  in  the  feud 
between  Somerset  and  Warwick,  in  which  she  indicated  her 
preference  for  the  former  in  a  way  that  never  was  forgiven 
by  Warwick.  "  The  queen  had  acted  much  more  prudently," 
says  Comines,  "  in  endeavouring  to  have  adjusted  the  dispute 
between  them,  than  to  have  said,  '  I  am  of  tliis  party,  and  I 
will  maintain  it.* "  And  so  it  proved  by  the  event.  It  is 
probable  that  the  red  rose  was  originally  w^om  by  Margai-et 
as  a  compliment  to  Somerset,  in  token  that  she  espoused  his 
cause;  and  that  his  great  political  opponent,  the  duke  of 
York,  assumed  the  white,  as  a  symbol  of  hostility  to  him  and 
his  adherents.'  Rosettes  of  white  and  crimson  riband,  or 
even  of  paper  among  the  common  soldiers,  were  worn  as  the 
substitutes  of  these  ill-omened  flowers  by  the  partisans  of  the 
royal  claimants  of  the  throne  during  the  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  poetically  called,  from  these 
badges,  the  "  war  of  the  roses."  About  this  time  that 
powerful  Scotch  cliief,  William  earl  of  Douglas,  visited  the 

'  Shakspeare,  in  his  spirited  version  of  the  scene  in  the  Temple-gardens,  eirs 
in  chronology  by  placing  it  prior  to  the  marriage  of  the  king  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  He  also  uses  a  poetical  licence  ia  representing  Richard  duke  of  York  as 
the  leading  character  engaged  in  the  dispute,  while  Warwick,  merely  acting  as 
his  second,  says,  "  I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet."  SuflFolk,  who  had 
been  dead  some  months  when  the  veritable  dispute  occurred,  is  made  to  exclaim, 
"  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset."  These  badges  were  only  revived ; 
for  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  brother  of  Edward  I.,  had,  as  Camden  declares, 
red  roses  emblazoned  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster-abbey,  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  wears  a  coronet  of  white  roses  in  liis  portrait,  drawii  in  Kichard  II.'s 
missal  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 
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English  court  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  king  Henry.  Margaret,  perceiv- 
ing the  gathering  of  the  storm  which  menaced  the  throne  of 
Lancaster,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  this 
nobleman,  who  could  command  at  least  a  third  of  tlie 
realm  of  Scotland ;  and  she  so  dealt  with  him,  that  he  pro- 
raised  to  bring  an  army  to  strengthen  king  Henry's  cause, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  duke  of  York.  Douglas  found  the  entertainment  he 
received  at  the  English  court  so  agreeable,  that  he  prolonged 
his  stay  there  so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  own  sovereign, 
James  II.,  who  issued  a  peremptory  mandate  for  his  return, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  post  of  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 
Margaret  made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  Mary  of  Gueldres,  to  whom  she  was  related,— a 
letter  wliich,  it  is  supposed,  explained  matters  satisfactorily  to 
that  princess,  who  interceded  with  king  James  for  his  pardon. 
James  granted  it,  but  deprived  him  of  all  his  employments, 
and  not  long  after  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand ;  so  that 
Margaret  reaped  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  she  had 
entered  into  with  the  stout  earl.' 

The  duke  of  York,  having  assumed  a  very  formidable 
position  in  the  state,  even  that  of  an  armed  dictator  to  the 
sovereign,  Margaret  united  with  Somerset  in  persuading 
Henry  that  the  time  for  concessions  and  temporizing  mea- 
sures was  past,  and  that  his  best  pohcy  now  would  be  to 
crush  rebelUon  in  its  nest,  by  marching  to  attack  his  foe. 
In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  king  Henry  took  the  field  in 
person,  February  the  16th,  1452,  and  advanced  towards  tlie 
Welsh  border.  York,  instead  of  standing  liis  ground,  took  a 
circuitous  route  towards  the  metropolis,  and  encamped  on 
Burnt-heath,  in  Kent.  The  king,  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
took  up  his  post  about  four  miles  distant.  The  tenderness 
of  Henry's  heart,  and  his  scruples  at  the  idea  of  shedding  his 
people's  blood,  led  him  to  negotiate  when  he  ought  to  have 
fought.  York  demanded  that  his  old  adversary,  Somerset, 
should  be  placed  under  arrest,  preparatory  to  an  arraignment 
*  Lives  of  tlie  Douglases,  by  Home  of  Godscrofc, 
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for  his  misdemeanours.  Henry  conceded  this  point  by  the 
advice  of  his  prelates :  York  then  disbanded  his  army,  and 
came  unattended  to  confer  with  his  sovereign  in  his  tent.' 
Somerset,  meantime,  having  represented  to  the  queen  the 
irapoUcy  of  sacrificing  a  faithful  friend  to  purchase  a 
deceitful  reconcihation  with  an  audacious  foe,  obtained  his 
liberation  by  her  orders.  By  Margaret's  contrivance,  Somer- 
set was  concealed  behind  the  arras  of  the  royal  pavihon,  as 
a  secret  witness  of  the  conference  between  his  adversary  and 
the  king. 

York,  who  imagined  the  minister  was  safely  bestowed  in 
the  Tower,  assured  the  king  "  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
take  up  arms  on  account  of  Somerset  alone,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment."  On  this,  Somer- 
set, unable  to  restrain  his  choler,  rushed  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  defied  York,  charging  him  to  his  face  with  designs  on  the 
crown.^  York  fiercely  retorted  on  Somerset,  upbraiding  him 
with  his  misgovemment  in  France  and  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
and  finished  by  reproacliing  Henry  with  a  violation  of  his 
royal  word.  Henry,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  his  premier,  remained  speechless 
and  amazed  during  this  stormy  scene,  which  was  closed  by 
the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  York  as  he  quitted  the  tent. 
According  to  most  historians,  this  was  done  by  the  order  of 
the  queen.*  Henry,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
harmed,^  and  he  was  released,  on  condition  of  swearing  a 
solemn  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
March  10th ;  after  which  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
castle  of  Wigmore,  where  his  son,  the  earl  of  March,  after- 
wards king  Edward  IV.,  was  raising  an  army  for  his  rescue. 

Queen  Margaret,  having  gained  her  point  in  retaining 
Somerset  at  the  head  of  the  government,  was,  in  consequence, 
subject  to  aspersions  from  the  other  party  derogatory  to  her 
reputation.  Somerset  was,  like  his  predecessor  Suffolk,  a  man 
in  the  decline  of  hfe,  the  father  of  sons  older  than  the  queen, 
and  so  devotedly  attached  to  his  own  wife,  that  he  had  sacri- 
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ficed  his  honour  to  his  tenderness  for  her  person  during  Ids 
disastrous  regency  in  France.'  But  what  is  there  of  falsehood 
that  the  demon  of  party  will  not  invent  to  vilify  its  victims  ? 
or  of  improbability  that  the  vulgar  will  not  believe  and  circii- 
late,  especially  if  in  the  shape  of  scandal  on  royalty  ?  During 
the  deceitful  calm  that  for  a  brief  interval  succeeded  the  late 
tempest,  Margaret  turned  her  attention  to  foreign  affairs; 
and,  through  her  influence,  the  renowned  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  despatched,  with  such  forces  as  could  be 
raised,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Enghsh  party  in  Guienne. 
The  aged  hero  achieved  some  brilliant  successes  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  queen,  struggling  as 
she  was  with  the  mighty  faction  that  opposed  her  in  parlia- 
ment, to  support  a  war  against  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France.  Talbot  was  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  slain  in 
his  eightieth  year :  his  brave  adherents  were  cut  to  pieces. 

In  the  valiant  Talbot  Margaret  lost  one  of  her  most  devoted 
friends, — one  of  the  few  out  of  the  many  warrior  peers  of 
England,  at  that  rude  era,  who  possessed  a  mind  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  appreciate  the  learning  and  accomplishments 
of  the  fair  Provenyal  queen.     The  magnificent  illuminated 
manuscript  volume  which  he  presented  to  her  is  a  surviving 
monument  of  his  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  while  his 
dedicatory  lines,  addressed  to  his  royal  patroness,  contain  a 
delicate  testimonial  of  his  opinion  of  her  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.     He  requests  her  "to  explain  to  his  sovereign  any 
tiling  that  may  appear  difficult  to  understand  in  the  book ; 
for,''  says  he,  "  though  you  speak  Enghsh  so  well,  you  have 
not   forgotten  your    French."      The   illuminated  title-page 
represents  the   queen   seated  by  Henry  VI.,  with  her  hand 
locked  in  his,  as,  surrounded  by  their  court,  she  receives  the 
volume  from  the  hands  of  Talbot.^     The  state-hall  in  wliich 
they  are  assembled  is  worthy  of  attention.    An  arras  of  gold 
and  colours,  displaying  the  royal  arms  in  numerous  chequers, 
is  stretched  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  forms  the  back-ground 

»  HaU. 


'  As  this  mighty  warrior  died  in  1453,  Margaret's  portrait  must  have  been 
iimiiou  soiiie  time  'jefcrc  tliat  period.  Tliis  magniflcpnt  folio  is  still  in  the  finest 
preservation,  in  the  British  Museum :  King's  I\ISS. 
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of  the  royal  seat,  which  is  a  broad,  low  divan  covered  with 
cloth,  placed  in  a  rich  oriel;  the  vaulted  ceiUng  is  groined, 
and  painted  blue,  with  gold  stars ;  the  clustered  windows 
are  long  and  lancet-shaped,  but  the  tops  of  the  lancets  are 
rounded.  Probably  the  scene  represented  was  the  presence- 
chamber  in  the  Tower  or  Westminster-palace.  Margaret 
wears  a  royal  crown :  her  hair,  of  a  pale  golden  colour,  flows 
gracefully  from  under  her  diadem,  and  falls  in  profusion 
down  her  back  and  shoulders  and  over  her  regal  mantle, 
which  is  pale  purple,  fastened  roimd  the  bust  with  bands  of 
gold  and  gems.  The  dress  beneath  the  mantle  is  the  fiirred 
cote-hardi,  precisely  the  same  as  in  our  engraving.  She  is 
exquisitely  lovely,  and  very  majestic,  in  this  carefully  finished 
portrait,  which  does  not  represent  her  older  than  in  her 
twentieth  year.  The  portrait  illustrative  of  this  biography 
is  taken  from  the  painted  glass  of  the  cathedral  of  Angiers, 
and  represents  her  at  a  different  period  of  life.* 

To  return  to  the  Shrewsbury  manuscript.  Talbot,  with 
his  dog  ^  in  attendance,  is  kneeling  before  queen  Margaret, 
presenting  his  book.  The  title-page  of  the  magnificent  vo- 
lume is  redolent  of  Margaret's  emblem-flower.  Daisies  are 
seen  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  palace ;  daisies,  with 
their  Uttle  red  buttons,  are  arranged  in  profusion  up  the 
side  of  the  title-page;  daisies  swarm  in  clusters  round  her 
armorial  bearings,  and  flourish  in  the  margins  of  every  page. 
Amongst  other  embellishments  may  likewise  be  noted  a 
crowned  M.,  the  queen's  initial,  surrounded  by  the  Garter 
and  its  motto.  The  queen's  ladies  are  seen  behind  the  royal 
seat,  attired  in  heart-shaped  caps, — graceful  modifications  of 
the  monstrous  homed  head-tire  of  the  preceding  half  century  : 
they  were  formed  of  a  stuffed  roll,  wreathed  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  fixed  in  a  fanciful  turban-shape  over  a  close  caul 
of  gold  cloth  or  net-work  brought  to  a  point,  low  in  front 
and  rising  behind  the  head.  Henry's  nobles  are  clothed  in 
full  surtouts,  hke  the  beef-eaters'  dresses,  but  of  whole 
colours,  and  trimmed  with  fur.     The  artists  employed  by 

'  It  has  l)een  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  tofrether  with  that  of  her  sister  Yolante 
ami  her  hrother  John  of  Calahria.     Tradition  attributes  them  to  the  pencil  of 


her  liither,  king  Ilene. 


The  cognizance  of  the  Talbots, 
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the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  splendid  illuminations  of  this 
volume,  have  comphmented  Margaret  by  portraying  the  queen 
Olympias  with  her  features,  and  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes. 
The  kirtle  of  the  Macedonian  queen  is  also  powdered  with 
Margaret's  emblem-flower, — the  daisy.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  an  allegorical  piece,  representing  queen  Margaret 
and  the  principal  ladies  of  her  court  as  the  Virtues.  Mar- 
garet, wearing  her  diadem  and  purple  robe,  is  characterized 
as  Faith ;  king  Henry  as  Honour.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  illumination  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  frontispiece  tlirough  a  strong 
magnifying-glass,  when  a  thousand  minute  details,  imnoticed 
before,  become  apparent.  The  rings  on  the  queen's  fingers, 
her  bracelets  and  carcanet,  display  many-coloured  gems  with 
which  they  are  enriched,  and  the  elegance  of  the  goldsmith  ; 
work,  and  every  separate  hair  of  the  sable  edging  to  her  robe, 
becomes  visible. 

The  death  of  the  chivalric  veteran  by  whom  Margaret  had 
been  held  in  such  especial  honour,  and  who  was  regarded  by 
England  as  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  court,  and  a  national  calamity  which  was  mourned  by 
all  classes  of  the  people.  At  this  gloomy  per ci,  when  the 
ill  success  that  attended  the  arms  of  England  abroad  increased 
the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  at  home, 
queen  Margaret,  for  the  first  time,  afforded  a  prospect  of 
bringing  an  heir  to  the  throne.  But,  however  evil  the  times 
might  be,  the  hopes  of  paternity  were  received  with  rapture 
by  the  long-childless  king,  who  bestowed  on  Richard  Tunstal, 
his  squire  of  the  body,  whose  office  it  was,  according  to  the 
formal  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  to  annoimce  publicly  to 
him,  for  the  information  of  the  court,  this  important  circum- 
stance, an  annuity  of  forty  marks  from  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ;'  "  because,"  continues  the  royal  grant,  "  the  said 
Richard  ..Tunstid,  esq.,  made  unto  us  the  first  comfortable 
relation  and  notice  that  oiu:  most  dearly  beloved  wife,  the 
queen,  was  enceinte,  to  our  most  singular  consolation,  and  to 
all  true  liege  people's  great  joy  and  comfort."     At  the  cora- 
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mencement  of  this  year,  1453,  the  king  and  qnecn  were 
at  Greenwich,  for  an  entry  in  Margaret's  wardrobe-book  of 
that  date  bears  record  of  a  payment  of  25/.  95.  to  Richard 
Bulstrode,  apparently  the  master  of  the  revels,  for  wages  and 
rewards  to  tailors  and  painters  for  stuffs  and  works  for  a 
*  disguising,*  (some  sort  of  masque  or  pageant,)  made  before 
the  king  and  queen  at  their  manor  of  Pleasaunce,  at  the  feast 
of  Christmas."'  The  same  authority  proves  that  the  queen 
was  at  costs  for  a  painted  window  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
of  Pity,  Westminster-palace,  embellished  with  portraits  of 
the  king  and  herself,  kneeling,  and  offering  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  there  were  the  king  and  queen's  armorial  bearings, 
floui'ished  with  flowers,  and  the  queen's  motto  was  introduced: 
what  it  was,  is  not  mentioned.'"' 

A  few  months  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  Margaret  had 
to  mourn  over  the  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  the  high- 
minded  and  heroic  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  who  died  February 
28th,  1453,  aged  only  forty-three.^  Margaret's  mourning 
-.veeds  were  blue,  probably  of  that  deep,  dark,  melancholy 
tint  which  has  recently  been  called  French  black.**  The  loss 
of  a  mother— of  such  a  mother,  too,  as  Isabella  of  Lorraine, 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  keenly  felt  by  Margaret, 
who  had,  in  childhood  and  early  youth,  shared  and  solaced  so 
many  of  her  trying  adversities.  But  a  heavier  calamity  than 
even  the  death  of  that  dearly  beloved  parent  oppressed  the 
royal  matron  as  the  dreaded  hour  of  peril  and  anguish  drew 
near,  from  which  the  consorts  of  monarchs  are  no  more  ex- 
empted than  the  wives  of  peasants.     When  Margaret  was  in 

'  In  the  chancery  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. — Vide  extracts,  printed  in  Wood's 
Letters  of  Illustrious  Ladies.  ^  Ibid. 

^  Isabella,  queen  of  Sicily,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter  Yolante,  and  her 
8on-m-law  Ferry  of  Vaudemonte,  by  whom  she  had  been  tenderly  watched  in  her 
long  and  painful  illness,  while  Margaret,  her  youngest  and  best  beloved,  was 
detained  by  many  cares  in  England.  Isabella  was  succeeded  jn  the  duchy  of 
LoiTaine  by  her  heir,  Jolin  of  Calabria.  King  Rene  marrWt^'ficon^ly.  Jeanne 
do  Laval,  who  was  at  that  time  courted  by  Margaret's  former' lover,  the  count  de 
Nevers :  she  preferred  king  Ren^.  She  was  of  so  grave  a  character,  that  she 
was  never  known  to  laugh  but  once :  it  was  at  a  pageant  devised  by  her  husband  j 
namely,  a  boat  filled  with  water-pipes,  which  played  on  evexy^flide,  and  com- 
pletely drenched  those  spectators  who  did  not  use  some  agility  in  getting  out  of 
the  way.— Viileneuve.  4  Arundel  MS.,  No.  xaBri.  p.  30. 
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the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  tlie  political  horizon 
became  daily  more  gloomy,  in  anticipation  of  an  event  more 
feared  than  wished  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  king  Henry 
was  seized  with  one  of  those  alarming  attacks  of  malady  to 
which  his  grandfather,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  was  subject.  The 
agitating  character  of  pubUc  events,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  court  had  had  to  contend  for  the  last  four  years,  had 
been  too  much  for  a  prince  of  acute  sensibility,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  hereditary  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
For  a  time  both  mind  and  body  sank  under  the  accumulated 
pressure,  and  he  remained  in  a  state  that  left  little  hope  for 
his  Ufe,  and  none  for  his  reawon.  Margaret  had  doubtless 
been  long  aware  of  the  dark  shadow  that  impended  over  her 
royal  lord,  and  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  him,  at  seasons  when  his  judgment  could  not  be  trusted 
to  form  decisions  for  himself  on  any  matter  of  importance. 
She  has  been  blamed  for  encouraging  him  to  spend  his  time 
in  pursuits  fitter  for  the  cloister  than  the  throne ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  his  case,  her  conjugal  tenderness 
and  prudence  in  directing  his  attention  to  tranquil  and  seda- 
tive  amusements,  instead  of  perplexing  him  with  the  turmoils 
and  strong  excitement  of  politics,  are  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. King  Henry  was  at  Clarendon  when  he  was  first 
seized  with  his  dangerous  malady,  but  after  a  few  days  he 
was,  by  slow  degrees,  conveyed  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  reins  of  empire  had  now  fallen  into  Margaret's  hands, 
at  a  time  when  she  was  destitute  of  any  efficient  counsellor 
to  assist  her  in  supporting  their  weight.  She  had  only  the 
alternative  of  grasping  them  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the 
emergency  of  the  crisis,  or  resigning  them  to  the  formidable 
rival  of  her  husband's  title, — the  duke  of  York.  She  was  in 
ill-health  at  this  time,  oppressed  with  care  and  sorrow;  but 
she  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  struggling  against  the  feeble- 
ness of  her  sex,  and  the  sufferings  incidental  to  her  situation ; 
rallying  all  the  powers  of  her  mind,  for  the  sake  of  her  unfor- 
tunate husband  and  his  imbom  heir,  she  assembled  a  council 
of  prelates  and  nobles,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  realm 
with  singular  prudence  and  moderation,  considering  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  her  position.  So  rigid  was  her  economy  and  solf- 
dcniiil  at  this  period,  that  for  the  feeding  and  maintenance  of 
her  whole  household  she  only  expended  the  sum  of  7/.  per 
day,'  wliilo  the  sums  she  disbursed  in  charities  and  other 
benefactions  during  tlia<  year  amounted  to  more  than  she 
bestowed  on  her  own  poraonal  adornment.  Out  of  her  scanty 
privy-purse  she  munificently  portioned  one  of  her  damsels, 
probably  EUzabeth  WoodviUe,  in  marriage,  with  200^.*  To 
three  esquires  of  her  household,  who  suffered  with  heavy  infir- 
mities by  Divine  visitation,  the  queen  gave  6/.  Qs.  8d. ;  and 
when  she  was  at  Newmarket,  (this  must  have  been  before  the 
king's  iUness,)  she  gave  to  two  men,  whose  stable  was  burnt 
down,  as  much  as  13/.  6s.  Sd.  One  of  her  solemn  days  of 
offering  was  at  the  obits  of  Henry  V.  and  Katherine  of  Valois, 
her  husband's  father  and  mother.' 

The  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  frugal  management  of 
the  queen  in  regard  to  her  civil  list,  is  evidenced  by  the 
scantiness  of  the  salaries  accorded  by  Margaret,  at  this  epoch, 
to  her  officers  of  state  and  privy  councillors.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing examples : — 

"To  John  viscount  Beaumont,  HoncBchal  of  her  manors     .    .  £66  13  9 

To  Laurence  Booth,  her  chancellor 53    0  0 

To  William  Cottou,  her  receiver       70  10  0 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  Tbos.  Scales,  for  his  diligent  and  dmly  attendance  In  our 

council 10    0  0" 

The  next  payment  is  to  a  person  of  great  importance ;  one, 
indeed,  who  claimed  to  be  treated  as  a  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  who,  at  that  time,  occupied  the  post 
of  prime-minister,  and  was,  in  consequence,  stigmatized  as 
"the  queen's  favourite."  Her  liberality  to  him  was  not  such 
as  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  scandalous  reports  of  the  other 
party,  that  a  personal  intimacy  subsisted  between  queen  Mar- 
garet and  this  unpopular  kinsman  of  her  lord,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  his  salary  will  testify : — 

'4  To  our  dearest  cousin,  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset,  for  his  good 

and  laudable  counsel  in  urgent  business,  an  annuity  of    £66  13     4" 

'  Extracts  from  queen  Margaret's  Wardrobe-book,  1452-3,  preserved  in  the 
'.•hiinecry  of  the  duchy  of  Laucaater.  *  Ibid,  ^  Ibid. 
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Pitiful  as  this  stipend — allowing  for  the  fuU  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  in  those  days — ^was  for  the  principal  minister 
of  a  state-cabinet,  the  Lorraine  chronicler  complains  that  it 
was  made  one  of  the  pretences  of  the  Yorkists  for  their  cruel 
calumnies  against  the  queen. 

From  the  previous  authority  we  find  that — 

"  John  Wenlock,  knitrht  of  the  queen's  chamher,  had  per  annum,  40/. 
Her  knights  of  the  board,  forty  marks  each  yearly. 

Israania  lady  of  Scales,  Isabella  lady  Gray  (Elizabeth  Woodville),  lady  Mar. 
garet  Eoss,  Lidy  Isabella  Dacre,  and  lady  Isabella  Butler,  are  mentioned  as  being 
in  immediate  attendance  on  her  person. 

Likewise  ten  little  damsels,  and  two  chamber-w^omen." 
[The  ladies  appear  to  have  served  her  for  love,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
money  paid  to  them.] 
"  Queen  Margaret's  herbman,  100s.  per  annum. 
Her  twenty-seven  armour-bearers,  or  squires,  14SI.  4».  3d.  in  all. 
Her  twenty-seven  valets,  28^.  15.v.  6d. 
The  queen  had  a  clerk  of  the  closet,  or  private  secretary."* 

These  entries  afford  some  idea  of  the  household  of  queen 
Margaret,  at  that  momentous  period  of  her  life  when  about 
to  become  for  the  first  time  a  mother.  That  event  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1453,  when  she  gave  birth,  in  West- 
minster-palace, to  a  prince,  whom  Speed  pathetically  desig. 
nates  "  the  child  of  sorrow  and  infelicity." 

A  writ  of  summons,  imder  the  privy  seal,  was  issued  to 
the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  England,  to  attend  queen 
Margaret  at  the  ceremony  of  her  purification,  or  churcliing, 
which  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Westminster  on  the  18th  of 
November,  in  the  thirty-second  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  ladies  summoned  were  the  duchesses  of  Bedford,  York, 
Norfolk  the  elder,  Norfolk  the  younger,  Buckingham,  Somerset 
the  elder,  Somerset  the  younger,  Exeter  the  elder,  Exeter  the 
younger,  and  Suffolk,  with  eight  coimtesses,  among  whom 
may  be  noted  the  countess  of  Warwick,  besides  a  viscountess 
and  seventeen  baronesses.'^  There  is  also  an  entry  in  the  Pell 
rolls  of  the  sum  of  554/.  16*.  8d.  paid  to  Margaret  the  queen, 
for  a  richly  embroidered  christening-mantle  used  at  the  bap- 
tism of  the  prince ;  also  for  twenty  yards  of  russet  cloth  of 

*  Extracts  from  queen  Margaret's  Wardrobe-book,  1452-3. 
'  MSS.  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  left  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Linoobi's-inn ; 
75,  Seiden  Coilec.  -  Seo  Catalogue  published  by  the  rey=  -Joseph  Hunter,  p.  277 
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gold  to  array  the  font,  and  five  hundred  and  forty  brown 
sable  backs,  for  trimming  her  own  chiirching-robe.  As  the 
royal  infant  was  bom  on  St.  Edward's-day,  queen  Margaret, 
in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  people,  bestowed  that  name, 
so  dear  to  England,  on  her  son.  This  fair  boy,  as  he  is  called 
ia  chronicle,  was  baptized  by  Wa3niflete  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Cardinal  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  were  his  sponsors.* 

King  Henry,  meantime,  continued  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
mental  aberration,  the  only  person  in  his  own  palace  unconscious 
of  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  paternity,  the  anticipation 
of  which  he  had,  a  few  months  before,  greeted  with  transports 
of  joy.     His  anxious  consort  caused  him  to  be  removed  to 
Windsor-castle,  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air  and  pro- 
found quiet  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  sanity,  but 
his  malady  continued  unabated.     The  melancholy  state  of 
her  royal  husband  was  the  more  distressing  to  queen  Mar- 
garet, because  the  pohtical  agitators  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  undermine  the  throne  of  Lancaster  took  advantage 
of  her  being  thus  deprived  of  his  protection  and  counte- 
nance, to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  prince  by  msinuating 
that  he  was  a  supposititious  child.     Now,  as  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  only  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king  just 
thirty-three  at  the  birth  of  this  infant,  there  could  be  no 
just  cause  to  doubt  of  his  deriving  his  existence  from  them ; 
?nd  the  attempts  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  fact  emanated,  hke 
the  calimiDies  on  the  birth  of  the  youngest  son  of  James  II. 
and  his  queen,  from*  the  pohtical  emissaries  of  the  disappointed 
heirs-presumptive  to  the  throne.    Richard  duke  of  York,  who 
had  tacitly  occupied  that  position,  was  determined  not  to  be 
superseded  in  the  royal  succession  by  the  son  whom  queen 
Margaret  had  borne  to  king  Henry  at  tliis  inauspicious  junc- 
ture, after  nine  years  of  barren  wedlock ;    and  it  is  palpably 
evident  for  what  object  his  partisans  endeavoured  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  his  infant  rival,  by  circulat- 
ing reports  that  it  was  either  the  fruit  of  an  amour  between 

'  The  monks  of  Westminster  were  remunerated  by  the  crown  for  the  tapers 
provided  by  thetn  for  the  christening  of  the  iiuiuit  pruice. 
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the  queen  and  her  unpopular  minister,  Somerset,  or  some 
low-bom  child  whom  she  had  cunningly  imposed  upon  the 
nation  as  her  own,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown  into  her  own  hands,  as  queen-regent  during  the  king'^ 
illness,  or  queen-mother  in  the  event  of  his  death.     It  was 
sometimes  asserted,  by  way  of  variation  to  these  slanders,  that 
the  infant  of  whom  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  had  died, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  another  of  the  vilest  parentage, 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  to  defraud  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
crown.     It  had  been  a  custom  from  remote  antiquity,  both 
in  England  and  France,  for  the  sovereign,  on  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son,  to  solemnly  recognise  the  infant's  claims  to  his 
paternity,  by  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  blessing  him,  and 
then  presenting  him  to  his  nobles  as  his  veritable  oflFspring 
and  their  futui'e  lord.     This  patriarchal  ceremonial  of  state 
king  Henry  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  perform,  not  having 
had  a  single  lucid  interval  since  the  birth  of  the  prince ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  asserted,  by  the  parties  most  interested 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  calamity  in  the  royal 
family,  not  that  the  king  could  not  recognise  the  infant  for 
his  heir,  but  that  "  he  would  not."     Nor  were  these  sayings 
confined  to  the  gossip  of  old  wives  over  their  ale,  for  the  earl 
of  Warwick  publicly  proclaimed  at  St.  Paul's-cross,  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Edward  of  Lancaster  and  '  the  prince/ 
was  the  oflFspring  of  adultery  or  fr^ud,  and  not  the  lawful 
issue  of  the  king,  who  had  never  acknowledged  him  for  his 
son,  and  never  would.' 

Margaret's  indignation  at  these  assertions  acting  on  her 
naturally  impetuous  temperament,  would  not  allow  her  to 
wait  patiently  the  chances  of  the  king's  recovery  for  her 
justification ;  but,  as  if  she  expected  that  her  integrity  would 
be  manifested  by  God's  especial  grace,  she  made  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  paternal  instincts  of  the  royal  lunatic,  by 
introducing  his  unknown  infant  into  his  presence,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  bestow  his  benediction  upon  it,  fondly  imagining, 
no  doubt,  that  at  the  sight  of  that  fair  boy,  the  mysterious 
voice  of  nature  would  assert  its  powerful  influence  on  Henry's 
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gentle  heart,  and  so  rouse  a  momentary  glimpse  of  light  and 
recollection  into  the  darkened  chambers  of  the  brain.  The 
scene  which  took  place  when  the  child  was  brought  to  Windsor 
for  this  purpose,  is  thus  quaintly  but  touchingly  related  in  a 
contemporary  letter  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  some 
person  in  the  royal  household,  who  was  apparently  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  describes  : — 

"  At  the  prince's  coming  to  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took  him  in  his 
arms  and  presented  him  to  the  king  in  goodly  wise,  beseeching  the  king  to  blist 
it:  and  the  king  gave  no  manner  answer.  Natlieless,  the  duke  abode  still  with  the 
prince  in  his  arms  by  the  king ;  and  when  he  could  no  manner  answer  have,  the 
queen  came  in  and  took  the  prince  in  her  arms,  and  presented  him  in  the  like 
form  that  tlii^  duke  h'ad  done,  desiring  '  that  he  should  bliss  it !'  But  all  their 
labom-  was  in  vain,  for  they  departed  thence  without  any  answer  or  countenance, 
saving  that  only  once  he  looked  on  the  prince,  and  cast  down  his  een  again, 
without  any  more."* 

What  a  subject  for  an  historical  painting  that  scene  so  simply 
told,  which,  without  describing,  implies  the  various  passions 
that  agitated  the  presence-chamber,  the  hushed  attention  of 
peers,  prelates,  and  councillors  of  state,  when  the  royal  wife 
and  mother, — she  who  was  not  only  the  partner  of  Henry's 
throne,  but,  till  this  fearful  cloud  came  over  his  faculties,  sole 
queen  of  Henry's  heart, — essays  her  influence,  and  woos  his 
blessing  for  the  lovely  boy  she  offers  with  impassioned  tender- 
ness to  his  paternal  embrace ;  and  after  her  importunity  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  a  momentary  attention  to  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  sees  the  unconscious  eye  of  frenzy  sullenly 
mthdrawn.  This  frightful  abstraction,  this  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  aftection,  while  it  afforded  the 
saddest  and  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  hopeless  character  of 
the  king's  malady,  was  pecuUarly  distressing  to  the  queen ;  for 
as  holy  Henry  was  invested  by  the  more  venerative  portion  of 
his  subjects  with  the  attributes  of  a  saint  and  prophet,  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  manifested,  not  merely  reason  in  madness, 
but  a  miraculous  power  of  discrimination  by  tacitly  refusing 
to  sanction  the  affiliation  of  the  luckless  babe. 

The  death  of  cardinal   Kemp,  who  filled  the  important 
offices  in  church  and  state  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 

'  MS.  Letter  of  Intelligence,  January  1454  :  edited  by  sir  Fred,  Madden. — 
Archaxjlogia,  vol.  xxix.  p.  305. 
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lord  chancellor,  and  had  assisted  Margaret  in  the  government, 
increased  her  troubles,  and  her  claiming  to  appoint  a  successor 
being  resisted  by  the  duke  of  York's  party,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  As  a  preparatory  measure  for  depriving  Margaret 
of  the  regency,  the  duke  of  York  caused  a  motion  to  be  carried 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  sending  a  deputation  from  their 
body  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  king,  by  inquiring  his 
pleasure  touching  the  appointments  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  cardinal.'  The  commissioners  proceeded  to  Windsor. 
They  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  declared  their 
errand ;  but  the  king  made  no  reply,  and  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  consciousness  of  the  things  of  this  world.  His  reason 
must  at  that  time  have  been  under  a  total  echpse.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1454,  the  committee  reported  to  the  parlia- 
ment, "  that  they  had  been  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  after  three  interviews  with  him,  and  earnest  solicitation, 
they  could  by  no  means  obtain  an  answer,  or  token  of  answer, 
from  him."- 

When  the  situation  of  the  king  was  made  known  to  his 
peers  of  parliament,  they,  on  the  27th  of  March,  appointed 
the  duke  of  York  "  protector  and  defender  of  the  king  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  or  until  such  time  as  Edward  the  prince 
should  come  to  age  of  discretion.'"  An  intention  was  thus 
manifested  of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  reigning  family, 
by  securing  the  reunion  of  this  office  for  an  infant  not  six 
months  old.  Patents,  bearing  the  name  of  the  king's  letters 
patent,  were  read  in  the  parHament  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
granting  to  the  infant  prince  the  same  allowance  that  was 
made  for  his  royal  father  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with 
the  yearly  fee  of  two  thousand  marks  only,  besides  alloM  ances 
for  learning  to  ride  and  other  manly  exercises,  "  provided  the 
same  grant  be  in  no  ways  prejudicial  to  any  grant  made  to 
Margaret  queen  of  England."  King  Henry,  though  inca- 
pable at  that  time  of  business,  is  made,  by  similar  instruments, 
to  create  his  son  Edward  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  hands  of  all  the  lords,  and  by  the 

*  PayliaiiiantHry  History.        ^  Parliamentary  Rolls.     Acts  of  the  Privy  Council. 
^  I'arliamentary  Hist.    Rymer's  Fanlera. 
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commons  in  parliament.'  By  the  same  authority  queen 
Margaret  received  the  grant  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  life, 
out  of  the  customs  and  subsidies  on  wools  at  the  port  of 
Southampton,  besides  sundry  manors  and  hereditaments  in 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Southampton,  and  Oxfordshire, 
which  were  confirmed  to  her  by  tliis  parhament."  These 
concessions  to  the  queen  and  her  infant  boy  were  probably 
granted,  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  protector.  A  medical  com- 
mission of  five  physicians  and  surgeons  was  appointed  by  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  council  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  to  watch  over  his  health.^ 

Margaret,  meantime,  engrossed  between  the  first  sweet 
cares  of  a  mother,  and  the  melancholy  duty  of  watching  over 
the  fluctuations  of  her  royal  husband's  afflicting  malady,* 
remained  personally  passive  amidst  these  great  poUtical 
changes.  Her  party,  however,  were  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  claimed  for  her  no  less  rights  than  those  usually  allowed 
to  the  queen-consorts  of  France  during  the  minority  of  an 
heir.  Her  demands  are  thus  quaintly  particularized  in  the 
sequel  of  the  curious  letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  before 
quoted : — 

'  Parliamentary  History.  ^  Ibid. 

'  RjTTier's  Foedera.  The  date  of  this  commission  is  April  6th,  and  empowers 
those  beloved  masters,  John  Arundel,  John  Faceby,  and  William  Hacliff,  physi- 
cians, and  Robert  Warreyn  and  William  Marschall,  surgeons,  to  administer  to  the 
king,  at  their  discretion,  electuaries,  potions,  and  syrups,  confections  and  laxative 
medicines,  in  any  form  that  may  be  thought  best :  baths,  fomentations,  embroca- 
tions, unctions,  plasters,  shavings  of  the  head,  scarifications,  and  a  variety  of 
other  inflictions  in  the  way  of  malical  treatment.  John  Faceby  was  the  favourite 
physician,  who  had  attended  king  Henry  all  his  life.  The  king  granted  a  pension 
of  lOOl.  per  annum  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Margaret,  as 
the  reward  of  his  faithfiij  services.  From  the  same  authority  we  find  the  court- 
dress  of  the  king's  physician  was  a  green  cloth  robe  and  miniver  cap. 

*  There  is  in  the  Patent  rolls  of  this  year  an  order  under  the  privy  seal,  dated 
November  12,  granting  to  a  physician  of  the  name  of  William  Hately,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  faitliful  services  to  king  Henry,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
queen  Margaret,  an  annuity  for  life.  This  physician's  name  is  not  mcludcd  in 
the  medical  junta  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  York's 
council  to  attend  on  the  sovereign,  but  was  probably  introduced  by  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  queen  j  and  as  Henry's  convalescence  took  place  about  this  time, 
we  can  have  little  doubt  of  his  being  indebted  to  the  skill  of  William  Hately  for 
his  cure. 
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"  Item,  the  qneen  hath  made  a  hill  [list]  of  five  articles,  whereof  the  first  U 
that  she  desireth  to  have  the  whole  rule  of  tliis  land ;  the  second,  that  she  may 
make  [or  appoint]  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  the  privy  seal,  and  all  other  offices 
of  this  land,  with  sherifis,  and  all  that  the  king  should  make ;  the  third,  that  kIio 
may  give  all  the  bishoprics  of  this  land,  and  all  other  benefices  belonging  to  the 
king's  gift  J  the  fourth  is,  that  she  may  have  sufficient  livelihood  assigned  her  for 
the  king,  the  prince,  and  herself;  but  as  for  the  fifth  article,  I  cannot  yet  know 
what  it  is."> 

Indeed,  in  the  clauses  laid  in  the  queen's  name  before  the 
privy  council,  she  (in  her  ignorance  of  the  Enghsh  constitu- 
tion) insisted  on  httle  less  than  absolute  power  as  queen- 
regent  during  the  incapacity  of  her  husband  and  the  minority 
of  her  son.  This  requisition  was  rejected :  soon  after  (and 
doubtless  connected  with  this  movement)  the  arrest  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset  took  place,  by  the  order  of  the  protector 
York,  in  the  queen's  presence-chamber.  Margaret  resented 
this  insult  greatly,  but  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  openly 
for  the  protection  of  her  friends.  York  proceeded  to  depose 
Somerset  from  his  office  of  captain  of  Calais,  and  by  letters- 
patent  issued  in  the  king's  name,  bestowed  it  on  himself. 

Henry  VI.  began  to  amend  in  November  :  by  the  ensuing 
Christmas  he  was  so  much  recovered,  that  on  St.  John's-day 
he  sent  his  almoner  to  Canterbury  with  his  offering,  and  his 
secretary  to  make  his  oblation  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.* 
From  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  witness,  who  describes 
the  state  of  the  king  at  this  period,  Henry  appears  to  have 
been  hke  a  person  just  awakened  from  a  long  dream,  when 
reason  and  convalescence  returned.  It  was  then  that  the 
infant  heir  of  England,  whom  his  entirely  beloved  consort 
queen  Margaret  had  borne  to  him  during  the  dark  season  of 
his  mental  malady,  was  presented  to  him, — a  goodly  boy  of 
fifteen  months  old,  whose  cherub  lips  had,  perhaps,  been 
taught  to  lisp  the  paternal  name.  The  particulars  of  Henry^s 
long-delayed  recognition  of  liis  infant  son  are  thus  quaintly 
related  in  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  and  form  a  pleasing  sequel 
to  the  account  of  his  gloomy  silence  when  the  precious 
stranger  was  introduced  to  his  notice  a  year  before  :* — "  On 
Monday  at  noon  the  queen  came  to  him,  and  brought  my 

•  Edited  by  sir  F.  Madden,  in  vol.  xxix.,  p.  305,  of  the  Archtpologia. 
2  Fasten  TiCtters,  vol.  i.,  p.  80.  ^  ji^jj_  p_  o'SO. 
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lord  prince  with  her ;  and  then  he  asked,  '  What  the  prince's 
name  was  ? '  and  the  queen  told  him,  '  Edward  /  and  then  he 
held  up  his  hands,  and  thanked  God  thereof.  And  he  said 
he  never  knew  him  till  that  time,  nor  wist  what  was  said  to 
him,  nor  wist  where  he  had  been  whilst  he  had  been  sick,  till 
now ;  and  he  asked  who  were  the  godfathers  ?  and  the  queen 
told  him,  and  he  was  well  apaid,  [content].  And  she  told 
him  the  cardinal  was  dead,'  and  he  said  he  never  knew 
of  it  tiU  this  time ;  then  he  said,  *  One  of  the  wisest  lords 
in  this  land  was  dead/  And  my  lord  of  Winchester  [bishop] 
and  my  lord  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  with  liim 
the  morrow  after  Twelfth-day,  ind  he  did  speak  to  them  as 
well  as  ever  he  did ;  and  when  they  came  out  they  wept  for 
joy.  And  he  saith  he  is  in  charity  with  all  the  world,  and 
80  he  would  all  the  lords  were.  And  now  he  saith  matins  of 
Our  Lady,  and  evensong,  and  heareth  his  mass  devoutly." 

Margaret  took  prompt  measures  for  Henry's  restoration 
to  the  sovereign  authority,  by  causing  him  to  be  conveyed, 
though  still  very  weak,  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  dis- 
solved the  parliament,^  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  imme- 
diately released  and  reinstated  in  his  former  post.  The 
triumph  of  the  queen  and  her  party  was  short-Hved.  The 
duke  of  York  retired  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  raised  an  army, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  powerful  friends  and  kinsmen,  Sahs- 
bury  and  Warwick,  and  marched  towards  London,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  the  king  there.  All  the  troops  that 
could  be  mustered  by  the  exertions  of  the  queen  and  Somerset 
scarcely  amounted  to  two  thousand  men.^  On  the  21st  of 
May  the  royal  army  were  stationed  at  Watford,  and  the  next 
day  the  king  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Alb.an's.  The 
royal  standard  was  erected  in  St.  Peter's-street.  The  duke 
of  York  and  his  mon  were  encamped  at  Heyfield. 

King  Henry  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  but  his 
holy  nature  revolted  irom  being  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  and 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  duke  of  York  to  ask  "  wherefore  he 
came  in  hostile  array  against  him  ?"  York  replied  that  "  He 
would  not  lay  down  his  arms,  imless  the  duke  of  Somerset 
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were  dismissed  from  king  Henry's  coimcils,  and  delivered  up 
to  justice/'     Henry  for  once  in  his  life  manifested  sometliing 
of  the  fiery  temperament  of  a  Plantagenet,  when  tliis  answer 
was  reported  to  him  by  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  York ;  for 
with  a  loud  imprecation — the  only  one  he  was  ever  known  to 
utter — he  declared,  that  "  He  would  dehver  up  his  crown  as 
soon  as  he  would  the  duke  of  Somerset,  or  the  least  soldier  in 
his  army ;  and  that  he  would  treat  as  a  traitor  every  man  who 
should  presume  to  fight  against  him  in  the  field."'     The  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  York's  van-guard,  commenced 
the  attack  by  breakmg  do^Ti  the  garden-wall  wliich  stood 
between  the  Key  and  the  Chequer  in  Hollowell-street,^  and 
led  his  men  on  through  the  gardens,  shouting,  "  a  Warwick ! 
a  Warwick  !" 

The  battle  Ipsted  but  an  hour.    The  king's  ai-my,  made  up 
almost  all  of  gentlemen,  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  pent  up  in 
the  town.     They  fought  desperately,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued  in  the  narrow  streets.     The  king,  who  stood  under 
his  own  standard,  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fight.     He  remained  till  he  was 
left  solus  under  his  royal  banner,  when  he  walked  veiy  coolly 
into  a  baker's  shop  close  by,*  where  York  immediately  visited 
nim,  and  bending  his  knee,  bade  him  "  rejoice,  for  the  traitor 
Somerset  was  slain."     Henry  rephed,  "  For  God's  sake,  stop 
the  slaughter  of  my  subjects  ! "    York  then  took  the  wounded 
king  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  then  to  his  apartments  in  the  abbey.''     When  the 
slaughter,  according  to  his  entreaty,    was    stopped,  Henry 
consented  to  accompany  the  victor  to  London  on  the  following 
aay.  May  24th. 

'  Guthrie.  2  Ibid. 

'  Newcome's  History  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  p.  357. 

■*  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  200. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Queen  retiree  to  Greenwich — News  of  defeat  at  St.  Alban's — Her  despair — She 
is  censured  in  parliament — Queen's  secret  council  at  Greenwich — King  re- 
stored— Queen  in  power — Goes  to  Coventry — Her  popularity  there — Brief 
pacification — The  "  dissimulated  love-day" — Old  enmities  renewed — Her  hatred 
to  Warwick — She  breaks  peace — Early  promise  of  the  prince — His  badge — 
Lancastrian  muster — Queen  witnesses  the  battle  of  Blore-heath — Her  forces 
worsted — Her  precipitate  flight — Her  successM  campaign  at  Ludlow — 
Triumph  of  the  Red  rose — Queen's  Norfolk  progress — Defeat  at  Northampton 
— Her  retreat — Falls  into  the  hands  of  plunderers — Escapes  with  her  son — 
Captivity  of  the  king — Queen  embarks  with  her  son  for  Scotland — Sympathy 
of  the  Scotch — Visited  by  the  queen-mother  of  Scotland  and  the  yoiing  kuig 
— His  Scotch  establishment — Margaret  obtains  succours — She  returns  to  Eng- 
land— Wins  the  battle  of  Wakefield — Her  victory  at  St.  Alban's — Frees  king 
Henry — Offends  the  Londoners — Earl  of  March  enters  London — Queen  re- 
treats to  York — Lancastrians  defeated  at  Ferrybridge  and  Towton — King  and 
queen  retire  to  Alnwick — Cross  the  Scotch  border — Successfiil  negotiations 
at  the  Scotch  court — Pecuniary  distress  of  Margaret  and  Henry — Margaret 
pawns  her  gold  cup — Resentment  of  the  queen-mother— Selfish  policy  of  Louis 
XL — Margaret  pawns  Calais — Her  champion,  Pierre  de  Breze. 

Queen  Margaret,  on  the  approach  of  York's  army,  had 
retired  with  her  ladies  and  the  infant  prince  to  Greenwich, 
where  she  remained  in  a  state  of  agonized  suspense  during 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  The  news  of  the  fatal  blow  the 
royal  cause  had  received,  by  the  slaughter  of  her  brave  friends 
and  the  captivity  of  the  king  her  husband,  plunged  her  into  a 
sort  of  stupor  of  despair,  in  which  she  remained  for  many 
hours.'  Her  chamberlain,  sir  John  Wenlock,  whom  she  had 
advanced  to  great  honours  and  loaded  Avith  benefits,  took  that 
opportunity  of  forsaking  her,  and  strengthening  the  party  of 
her  foe.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Yorkist  parliament, 
which  king  Henry  had  been  compelled  to  summon.^     The 

*  l*revost.  2  Parliamentary  History. 
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king's  wound  was  dangerous,  and  the  alarm  and  excitement 
he  had  undergone  brought  on  a  relapse  of  his  malady ;  so 
that,  when  the  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  July 
4th,  he  was  declared  incapable  of  attending  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  duke  of  York  was  commissioned  to  govern  in 
his  name.' 

It  was  in  this  parliament,  made  up  of  her  enemies,  that 
queen  Margaret  was  for  the  first  time  publicly  censured  for 
her  interference  in  affairs  of  state,  it  being  there  resolved, 
"  that  the  government,  as  it  was  managed  by  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  their  friends,  had  been  of  late  a  great 
oppression  and  injustice  to  the  people/"  The  king  was  peti- 
tioned  to  appoint  the  duke  of  York  protector  or  defender  of 
the  realm,  "  because  of  his  indisposition  ;  and  sith  he  would 
not  come  down  to  them,  that  his  commons  might  have  know- 
ledge  of  him."  Henry,  being  then  in  the  duke  of  York's 
power,  was  not  permitted  to  reject  this  petition ;  but  it  was 
repeated  and  urged  upon  him  many  times  before  he  would 
accede  to  it.^ 

As  soon  as  the  duke  of  York  got  the  executive  power  cf 
the  crown  into  his  hands,  he  resigned  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person  to  the  queen,  and  enjoined  her  to  withdraw 
with  him  and  the  infant  prince  to  Hertford-castle/  without 
fail.®  Margaret  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  this  arrange- 
ment, but  soon  after  found  means  to  return  to  the  palace  of 
Greenwich  with  these  helpless  but  precious  objects  of  her 
care,  and  appeared  entirely  absorbed  in  the  anxious  duties  of 
a  wife  and  mother.  "  It  seemed,"  says  one  of  her  French 
biographers,  "  by  her  conduct  at  this  period,  i  s  if  she  deemed 
nothing  on  earth  worthy  of  her  attention  but  the  state  of 
her  husband's  health  and  the  education  of  her  son,  who  was 
a  child  of  early  promise."®    Meantime,  however,  she  strengtn- 

'  Guthrie.     Rapin.     Pariiamentary  Hist.  ^  Rapin.  ^  Ibid. 

■•  The  rights  of  prince  Edward  were  still  recognised,  and  the  reversion  of  the 
protectorate  seciired  to  him  when  he  came  of  age.  It  was  enacted,  also,  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  at  diet  and  sojourn  in  the  king's  court  till  tlie  age  of 
fourteen  years ;  allowing  yearly  to  the  prince,  towards  his  warilrobe  and  wages, 
ten  thousand  marks  until  the  age  of  eight  years ;  and  from  the  age  of  eight  till 
fourteen  yeai-s,  twenty  thousand  marks  youi'ly. — Rolls  of  I'arliaiuont. 
'  Pastou  I'apers. 
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ened  the  party  of  the  Red  rose,  by  holding  frequent  secret 
conferences,  in  lier  retreat  at  Greenwich,  with  the  surviving 
princes  of  the  Lancastrian  family  and  the  half-brothers  of 
king  Henry,  the  young  gallant  Tudors,  who  were  nearly 
allied  in  blood  to  herself.'  She  had  gathered  round  her, 
withal,  a  band  of  ardent  and  courageous  young  nobles  and 
gentlemen  whose  fathers  were  slain  at  St.  Albau's,  and  who 
were  panting  to  avenge  their  parents'  blood. 

Ha\niig  thus  prepared  herself,  Margaret  remained  no  longer 
passive  than  the  arrival  of  the  eagerly  anticipated  moment 
when  the  king's  recovery  warranted  her  in  presenting  him 
before  his  parhament.     A  gre»t  meeting  of  her  adherents 
was  previously  convened  at  Greenwich,^  unknown  to  the  duke 
of  York,  in  which  the  preliminary  steps  for  this  design  were 
ananged;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1456,  king  Henry 
entered  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  leading  members  of  his  faction,  and  declared,. "  That 
being  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  good  health,  he  did 
not  think  his  kin-^dom  was  in  any  need  of  a  protector,'  and 
requested  permission  to  resume  the  reins  of  empire."     The 
parliament,  being  taken  by  surprise  at  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  their  sovereign  among  them,  and  the  collected  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  immediately 
acceded  to  his  desire.     The  same  day  an  order  was  sent  by  king 
Henry  to  the  duke  of  York,  demanding  the  resignation  of  his 
office.     York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  were  fairly  check-mated 
by  this  bold  move  of  the  queen,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Margaret  then  caused  the  heir  of  the  late  duke  of  Somerset, 
Henry  Beaufort,  to  take  the  office  of  prime-minister :  the  king 
confided  the  seals  to  his  beloved  friendWayufliete,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Henry's  health  being  stiU  in  a  perilous  state,  queen 
Margaret  took  great  pains  to  amuse  him  with  everything  that 
was  hkely  to  have  a  soothing  influence,  and  to  keep  him  in  a 
tranquil  frame  of  mind.*     There  is,  in  Eymer's  Foedera,  an 
order  in  council,  stating  "  that  the  presence  of  minstrels  was 
a  great  solace  to  the  king  in  his  sick  state,  and  therefore  the 

'  Guthrie.  "  Speed.    Hall.  '  Public  Acts.    Rapin. 

*  Guthrie's  folio  KLrfory  of  England. 
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bailiffs  and  sheriffs  of  his  counties  were  required  to  seek  for 
beautiful  boys  who  possessed  musical  powers,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  art  of  raiuistreisy  and  music  for  his  service  in  his 
court,  and  to  receive  good  wages."  Henry  was  also  anmscd 
and  comforted  by  receiving  daily  requests  from  his  nobles, 
and  others  of  his  subjects,  for  leave  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
various  shrines  in  foreign  parts,  to  pray  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  health ; '  and,  not  unfrequently,  he  was  beguiled 
with  hopes  that  his  bankrupt  exchequer  was  about  to  be  re- 
plenished with  inexhaustible  funds,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
learned  alchymists  who  were  constantly  at  work  in  the  royal 
laboratory.'"' 

The  regal  authority  was,  at  this  period,  exercised  in  his 
name  by  queen  Margaret  and  her  council,  with  great  wisdom 
and  ability ;  yet  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper  betrayed  her 
into  the  great  imprudence  of  attcm[)ting  to  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Londoners,  by  senduig  the  dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Exeter  with  the  royal  commission  into  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  parties  concerned  in  a  riot  iu 
which  several  persons  had  been  slain;  but  the  populace  raised 
a  tumult,  and  would  not  permit  the  dukes  to  hold  a  court. 
The  queen  took  the  alarm,  and  not  considering  the  person 
of  the  king  safe  in  London,  removed  him  to  Shene,  where  she 
left  him  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Jasper,  while  she  visited 
Chester,"*  and  other  towns  in  the  midland  counties.  The  ci^^c 
records  of  Bristol  prove  that  she  came  to  that  city  also,  witli 
a  great  company  of  the  nobility,  and  was  well  and  honourably 
received.  Her  object  was  to  at^certain  how  the  country  gciitiy 
stood  affected  to  the  cause  of  the  cro^^n.  Having  evciy 
reason  to  confide  in  the  loyal  feelings  of  that  portion  of  their 
subjects,  Margaret  decided  on  bringing  the  king  in  royal  pro- 
gress through  the  midland  counties,  and  keeping  court  for  a 
time  at  Coventry.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  with  which  the  king,  queen,  and  infant  prince  of 
Wales  were  received  by  the  wealthy  burgesses  of  that  ancient 

'  Guthrie's  folio  History  of  England.     John  Mowbray,  diike  of  Norfolk,  called 
"the  goo<l  duke,"  actually  performed  his  vow,  and  oflered  his  petitions  ut  the 
holy  sepulchre  for  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign's  health. — Paston  Papers. 
*  Kymer's  Foedera.  -  Faaton  Papers. 
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city.  Oa  their  arrival,  Miirj^arct  was  complimented  with  a 
variety  of  pageants,  in  which  patriarchs,  evangelists,  and 
siiiuts  obligingly  united  with  the  pagan  heroes  of  classic  lore  in 
oftcring  their  congratulations  to  lu^r  on  having  borne  an  heir 
to  England,  and  they  all  finished  by  tendering  their  friendly 
iiid  against  all  adversaries.* 

There  are  curious  original  portraits  of  Ileniy  VI.   and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  wrought  in  tapestry,  still  preserved  in  St. 
^lary's-hall  at  Coventry,  probably  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
artist  in  that  species  of  manufacture,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers,  is  not  very  favourable  for  the  delineation 
of  female  beauty,  but  highly  valuable  as  affording  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  costume  and  general  characteristics  of  the  per- 
sonages rei)resented.     Margaret  appears  engaged  in  prayer; 
her  figure  is  whole-length;  her  haiuls  rest  on  an  open  missal, 
which  is  before  her  on  a  table  covered  with  blue  cloth ;  her 
head-dress  is  a  hood  richly  bordered  with  pear-pearls,  which 
hang  round  her  face ;  on  the  summit  of  the  hood  is  a  crown 
of  fleurs-de-lis,  which  bends  to  the  shape  of  the  hood  at  the 
hack  of  the  head ;  behind  the  hood  hangs  a  veil,  figiu-ed  and 
fringed  with  drops  shaped  like  pears.     On  the  temples,  and 
in  front  of  the  hood,  are  three  oval-sliaped  gems  of  great  size; 
she  wears  a  rich  collar  neckln'      eoutposed  of  round  pearls 
and  pendant  pear-pearls,      licr  dress  is  cut  square  on  the 
bust;  the  sleeves  are  straight  at  the  shoulders,  but  gradually 
widen  into  great  fulness,  and  are  turned  up  mth  ermine  :  this 
style  is  called  the  rebras  sleeve.'^ 

The  maternal  tendtmess  of  Margaret,  and  the  com-jigeous 
manner  in  which  she  had  upheld  the  rights  of  her  royal 
husband  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  his  health  her 
brilliant  talents,  her  eloquence  and  majestic  beauty,  produced 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  all  whose  hearts  the  rancour 

'  Sharp's  Antiquities  of  Coventry. 
^The  Coventry  tape(*try  likewise  presents  a  figure  of  Henry  VI.  kneeling; 
cardimd  Beaufort  kneels  behind  the  king,  and  there  are  seventeen  of  tlie  Phiglisli 
nobility  standing  in  attendance  on  the  royal  pair.  The  figures  are  the  size  of 
lile.  This  noble  historical  relic  is  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  in  height. 
William  Staunton,  esq.,  of  Longbridge-houso,  near  Warwick,  has  had  the  figures 
of  Margaret  and  Henry  eii^'raved,  and  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
print,  uud  with  his  own  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  tapestry. 
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of  party  had  not  steeled  against  her  influence.  The  favour- 
able impression  made  by  Margaret  in  that  district  was  never 
forgotten ;  and  Coventry,  where  she  held  her  court,  was  ever 
after  so  devoted  to  her  service,  that  it  went  by  the  name  of 
queen  Margaret's  safe  harbour,  York,  Salisbury,  and  War- 
wick  were  summoned  to  attend  the  council  at  Coventry ;  but 
these  lords,  mistrusting  the  queen  and  Somerset,  retired  to 
three  remote  stations, — York  to  his  demesnes  on  the  marches, 
where  he  had  the  state  and  power  of  a  sovereign ;  Salisbury 
to  his  castle  of  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire;  and  Warwick  to 
his  government  of  Calais,  of  which  he,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  liancaster,  retained  possession.' 

The  French  and  Scotch  availed  themselves  of  the  internal 
troubles  of  the  realm  to  attack  England  this  year.  The 
Yorkists  took  advantage  of  the  aggressions  of  her  country, 
men  to  work  upon  the  strong  national  prejudices,  which  were 
more  powerfully  felt  at  that  era,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other 
period,  to  excite  the  ill-will  of  the  people  against  the  queen  ;^ 
as  if  Margaret  could  have  preferred  the  interests  of  her  aunt's 
husband  to  her  own,  the  father  of  the  child  whom  she  loved 
with  such  proud  and  passionate  fondness.  So  alarming,  in> 
deed,  did  the  conduct  of  France  appear  to  Margaret  at  this 
crisis,  that  she  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  a 
reconciliation  between  the  court  and  the  adverse  party  of 
York  and  Warwick,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  realm 
might  be  employed  against  foreign  invaders.  York  and  War- 
wick, by  whom  Margaret  was  equally  hated  and  mistrusted, 
paid  little  attention  to  her  pacific  overtures ;  but  when  king 
Henry,  in  the  simphcity  and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  a  pathetic  representation  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  protracted  strife,  and  protested,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian  and  a  king,  that  no  vengeance  should  be  inflicted 
on  any  individual  for  past  ofltences  against  the  crown,  they 
felt  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his 
intentions.^ 

A  general  congress  or  pacification  between  the  belligerent 
lords  was  then  resolved  upon.    To  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
Ulall.   Speed.  »  Rapin.  '  HaU.  Stowe.  Hoiinshed. 
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sir   Godfrey   Boleyn,    was   assigned   the   arduous    office    of 
guardian  of  the  pubhc  tranquiUity  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
sion ;  and  for  this  purpose  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  were 
armed,  and  patrolled  the  streets  day  and  night  as  a  national 
guard,  to  prevent  the  plunder  and  bloodshed  that  were  only 
too  likely  to  arise  from  quarrels  between  the  followers  of  the 
hostile  peers.     On  the  15th  of  January,  1458,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  five  hundred  men,  arrived,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  his  own  mansion  at  Cold-Harbour.     The  duke  of 
York,  with  four  hundred,  lodged  at  Baynard's-Castle.     The 
earl  of  Warwick  arrived  from   Calais  in  February,  with  a 
pompous  retinue  of  six  hundred  men  in  scarlet  coats.     The 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  with  eight  hundred  followers, 
lodged  without  Temple-bar,  in  and  about  Holbom,  and  other 
places  in  the  suburbs.     The  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
kinsman  lord  Egremont,  maintained  the  feudal  state  of  the 
Percys'  by  bringing  fifteen  hundred  followers,  being  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  of  the  other  adherents  of  the 
Red  rose.*     How  such  a  congress  ever  came  to  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  an  amicable  treaty,  must  ever  remain  among  the 
most  marvellous  of  historic  records.    Two  whole  months  were 
spent  in  fierce  debates  and  angry  recriminations,  before  the 
mediations  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other 
prelates  produced  the  desired  effect.     The  Icing  was  easily 
satisfied,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  homage, 
in  which  the  names  of  queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  Edward 
prince  of   Wales,  were  to  be  included ;   but  the  lords  de- 
manded pecuniary  compensation  of  eacb  other  for  the  damage 
they  had  sustained,  not  only  in  the  plundering  of  their  respec- 
tive castles  and  estates,  but  for  the  loss  of  kinsmen.' 

The  king  and  queen,  who  had  not  considered  it  prudent  to 
trust  their  persons  before  among  the  armed  negotiators  of 
the  peace,  made  a  public  entry  into  London,  and  took  up 
their  abode,  March  27,  in  the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  a 

*  Stowo.    Hall.    Rapin.  ^  Stowe.     Hall.     Holiiuhed. 

^  The  duke  of  York  actiu\lly  consented  to  pay  the  widow  of  his  great  enemy, 
Edmund  duke  of  Somerset,  5000/.,  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
plain  at  St.  Alban's ;  this  sum  to  be  divided  among  her  younger  ehiulren.     War- 
wick and  Salisbury  paid  two  thousand  marks  to  the  yoimger  sons  of  lord  Clifford. 
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central  position.    The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  this  pacification,  when 
Henry  and  Margaret,  wearing  their  crowns  and  royal  robes, 
and  attended  by  all  the  peers  and  prelates,  walked  in  solemn 
procession  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral.     In  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  reconciliation,  the  leading  members  of  the  lately  ad- 
verse £a<;tions  walked  hand  in  hand  together,  being  paired 
according  to  the  degi-ee  of  deadly  animosity  that  had  previ- 
ously divided  them.    The  duke  of  Somerset,  coupled  with  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  his  ancient  foe,  headed  the  procession,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
unwonted  fellowship.     Thei»,  behind   the   king,  who  walked 
alone,  came  the  duke  of  York,  leading  queen  Margaret  by 
the  hand,  apparently  on  the  most  loving  terms  with  each 
other.     The  dehght  of  the  citizens  of  London  at  this  aus- 
picious pageant  manifested  itself,  not  only  in  acclamations, 
bonfires,  and  other    signs  and  tokens  of  popular  rejoicings, 
but  called  forth  some  of  the  halting  lyrical  eftusions  of  their 
bards  in  commemoration.*    No  sooner  was  "  this  dissimulated 
love-day,"  as  Fabv-an  calls  it,  over,  than  York  withdrew  to 
the  marches,  Salisbury  to  Yorkshire,  and  Warwick  to  his 
government  of  Calais.'^    He  was  at  that  time  lord  admiral  by 
patent,  and  thus  the  whole  naval  force  of  England  was  at  the 
duke  of  York's  command. 

The  animosity  between  the  queen  and  Warwick  was  not  of 
a  political  nature  alone,  but  was  marked  with  all  the  bitter 
and  vindictive  feelings  of  private  hatred.  It  was  possible  for 
Margaret  to  assume  an  appearance  of  regard  for  York,  but 
she  never  could  mask  her  antipathy  to  Warwick,  from  whose 
lips  had  first  proceeded  scandalous  imputations  on  her  honour, 
— an  injury  no  woman  can  be  expected  to  forgive,  much  less  a 
queen.     Warwick  complained  of  the  rigoiu*  with  which  the 

*  Here  is  a  specimen : —  ,,     

"  Our  sovereign  lord  God  keep  alway,    ;  >      ■ '        r.,.,{ 

And  the  queen  and  arelibishop  of  Canterbury, 
And  other  that  have  hiboured  to  make  this  lovo-djiy,— 
O  God  preserve  them  !  we  pray  heartily,  i 

And  London  for  tliein  fiill  diligently  : 
Rejoice,  Kngiunu,  in  concord  and  miitie  !" — Cottonian  MSS., 

*  fwapin.    Public  Acts.  Vespasian,  B  xvi.  p.  ill,  5. 
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queen  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  pushed  against  him,  for  a  recent 
act  of  piracy  he  had  committed  by  plundering  the  Lubeck 
fleet  on  the  high  seas :  he  accused  her  of  insincerity  in  the 
recer\:  act  of  reconciliation,  and  of  having  Uttle  regard  for  the 
glory  of  the  English  aims.    These  expressions,  being  repeated 
in  the  city,  caused  a  seditious  tumult  against  the  queen,  in 
which  her  attorney-general  was  killed :  and  the  governors  of 
Fumival's,  Cliflford's,   and  Barnard's  inns,  with   Taylor  (the 
alderman  of  the  ward  in  which  the  fray  took  place),  were 
committed  to  prison.     This  was  followed  by  a  personal  attack 
on  Warwick  by  the  royal  servants,  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  council  at  Westminster-palace.'     Warwick  construed  this 
riot  into  a  premeditated  plot   demised  by  the  queen  for  his 
destruction.    Margaret  retaliated  the  charge,  by  accusing  him 
of  causing  a  tumult  at  the  palace ;  and,  according  to  Fabyan, 
she  actually  procured  an  order  in  council  for  him  to  be  arrested 
and  comir^/'^er'  f o  the  Tower.  This  fracas,  whether  originating 
in  design  o  lent,  occurred  in  a  fatal  hour  for  the  queen, 

by  aflbrdin^  a,  plausible  excuse  to  the  great  triumvirs  of  the 
adverse  party,  York,  Sahsbury,  and  Warwick,  for  drawing  the 
sword  once  more  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  was 
never  again  sheathed  till  it  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Margaret, — her  husband  and  her  son. 

King  Henry,  leaving  his  queen  to  struggle  with  the  storm 
she  had  raised,  retired  to  pass  that  Easter  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's.  At  liis  departure,  having  nought  else  to  bestow,  he 
ordered  his  best  robe  to  be  given  to  the  prior.  His  treasurer 
heard  the  command  with  consternation,  well  knowing  the 
poverty  of  the  royal  wardrobe  was  such,  that  Henry  had  no 
other  garment  suitable  for  state  occasions,  nor  the  means  of 

'  According  to  Fabyan,  the  dispute  commenced  while  Warwick  was  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  originated  in  an  assault  made  by  one  of  the  king's  servants 
on  a  person  belonging  to  his  retiime.  Stowe  and  Polydore  Vergil  assert  that 
Warwick's  man  was  the  aggressor,  who  severely  wounded  the  king's  servant ; 
whereupon  the  black  guard,  (as  the  scullions,  cfx)ks,  and  kitchen  band  were 
called,)  armed  with  clubs,  spits,  and  cleavers,  rushed  forth  to  revenge  their 
comrade.  In  the  midst  of  this  fray  the  council  broke  up,  and  Warwick,  coming 
forth  to  take  barge,  was  immediately  assailed  by  the  culinary  champions  of  the 
palace ;  and  so  fierce  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  person,  that  it  was  with 
ditficulty  he  fought  his  way  to  the  barge  v.ith  his  retiimc,  many  of  whom  were 
a>verely  manned  and  wounded. 
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J  .„  .tcDDina  up  to  the  prior,  he 
provitog  one  at  hi»  need  >  J^-'P^^,.  ^Henry  unwillingly 
Offered  to  redeem  the  ~^ /"^^nt,  but  he  charged  the 
complied  with  this  prudent  «^  ^tich  he  made 

^^ofoUow  him  to  I-^-J^^'^^esenk     The  Mow- 
iherelnctan  treasurer  tobvu^       P^^^^ ^^^^^^^fe.  q 
tog  June,  1439,  the  court  dep«rt^  ^^^  ^^ties  of 

Margaret  took  the  ^-^  "Xe'^dlr  the  pretence  of  h«>e. 
Warwick,  Stafford,  «»*  ^''^'^^  „d  sylvan  sports.  Her 
^^  his  healvh  by  ^^  ^^  -  »^  J^  ,,e  beauty  and 
«al  object  was  to    d^P^y^  rfnce  of  W^es, 

,^„^^  mam.^  of  *e«J0".  ^^^  ^^^e,  for  whom 
then  in  his  sixth  year,  a  eMv  <«  ^  ^^  i^„,„  ^ 
she  engaged  the  fe™"^^;tm  to  distribute  httte  sUver 
those  loyal  counties,  by  causmg  ^^  ^  ^^„  p^^^ 

«„ans,  i  his  badge,  ^'"^™'''^X^  peculiar  tact  in  adopt- 
to  look  upon  him      M^^^^^^^  device  which  had  dis- 
me  for  her  boy,  the  ^«"-""°™'"  r.„„a  m.,  whose  name 
^^ished  his  7-ter'C^o^^aidings  iu  his  behalf 
he  bore.    So  well  were  her  impas  behaviour  of  the 

Iconded  by   ^^}°:'\Z^i,^^r.  his  Uveiy  at  the 
TBcely  child,  that  ten  thousana  me 

battle  of  Blore-heath.  „  .vgi,  to  Warwickshire;  and 

King  Henry  was  then  »»  ^oto^  ^„  .^^^,,^ 

Marga^t,  fearing  to  lns^^«^.  -*^^  ,^„  Middled 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  tl*'"  ?  „  g^e  thousand  Yorkisb. 
eaBtle,  with  a  "fffl'"^"*  "^  ^g  Salisbury  before  her, 
Margaret   sternly  ^»^  ^^^^  J^|  on  Blore-heath  at  the 

i^A  or  alive.     Dudley  po^„en,  distinguished  by  the  red 
head  of  ten  thousand  Chesturem    ,  ^^  ^^^  ,,,^,, 

Josette  of   Lancaster,  and  tto  teid^'^  J  ^^^  „f  ,Vate. 
„„m  on  their  breasts  in  hono«  ^^  ^^^^^   ,,   ,  „ 

Nearly  three  thousand  of  thej^o  ^^^^      ^^^y 

^A  yeomen,  Pe^sh^l  with  A^d^ey^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ucc  e*„ 

g^t,  who  ^tae'^*  *7Sev's  banner,  she  fled  to  Eccks- 
&,  beheld  the  fall  of  ^"f'^Jj^ngerously  iUat  CutehU. 
hall-castW^KingH^^.^^-^li^^^ 
lay  strercucvx  ..  ..  r-         ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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of  consciousness  he  gave  was,  that  when  his  people  were 
removing  '  \. ,  he  asked  in  a  feeble  voice,  "Who  had  got  the 
day?"  SaJlsbury,  tiirough  this  victory,  was  enabled  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  duke  of  York's  army ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  duke,  who  now  boldly  asserted  his  title  to  the  crown, 
would  speedily  attain  the  object  to  which  all  his  actions  for 
the  last  twelve  years  had  tended. 

The  energies  of  queen  Margaret's  mind  increased  with  the 
perils  and  difficulties  with  which  the  cause  of  her  royal  hus- 
band was  beset.  She  had  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  looked 
upon  a  battle,  and  though  it  was  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Blore-heath,  far  from  being  dismayed  or  regarding  it  as  the 
death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Lancaster,  it  appears  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  rousing  a  dormant  faculty  within  her  soul., — the 
courage  and  enterprise  of  a  military  leader.  Hitherto  she  had 
fought  her  enemies  from  the  cabinet ;  now  she  had  caught  the 
fierce  excitement  of  her  combative  nobles,  and  kindled  with 
the  desire  of  asserting  the  rights  of  her  husband  and  her  son 
in  battle-fields.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  martial 
fever  was  one  of  the  epidemics  of  the  times  in  which  Margaret 
of  Anjou  lived,  that  the  warhke  blood  of  Charlemagne  was 
thrilling  in  her  veins,  and,  moreover,  that  she  was  the  coun- 
trywoman, and  was  bom  the  contemporary,  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
who  had  proved  herself  a  more  successful  general  against  the 
EngUsh^  than  all  the  princes  and  chivalry  of  France.  Having 
fallen  back  to  Coventry,  she  there  made  a  general  rally  of  the 
friends  of  Lancaster,  and  succeerled  in  getting  together  an 
efficient  army  once  more ;  and  befoi'e  the  end  of  October, 
finding  the  king  suflSciently  recovered  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  she  prevailed  with  him  to  march  to  Ludlow,  where 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  adherents  were  assembled  in  war- 
like array. 

So  greatly  had  the  popularity  of  king  Henry  increased,  in 
consequence  of  his  appearance  in  the  provinces,  that  the  duke 
of  York,  to  his  astonishment  and  confusion,  found  his  own 
vassals  so  little  disposed  to  fight  against  the  anointed  sovereign, 
that  he  thought  proper  to  circulate  a  report  of  the  king's  death, 
and  caused  a  solemn  mass  for  the  repose  of  hia  soul  to  be  sung 
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in  his  camp  at  Ludeford, — supposinjr  that  he  might  by  this 
ruse  deprive  his  adversaries  of  the     tcred  shield  of  Ilemy's 
name.     But   the  sturdy  marchers  showed  not  a  whit  more 
incUnation  to  attack  the  queen,  or  impugn  the  title  of  the 
infant  son  of  Henry,  than  they  had  done  to  draw  the  sword 
against  himself.     Margaret,  having  good  information  of  wliat 
was  passing  in  the  enemy's  camp,  caused  a  pardon  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  king's  name  to  all  who  would  return  to  their 
allegiance.     This  was,  in  the  first  instance,  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Yorkist  leaders,  who  replied,  "  They  knew  better 
than  to  rely  on  such  a  staff  of  reed,  or  buckler  of  glass,  as 
the  promises  of  the  king  under  his  present  guidance.'"  Urged 
by  his  energetic  consort,  Henry  then  advanced  withiij  a  mile 
of  Ludlow.  The  duke  of  York,  relying  on  Henry's  conscientious 
antipathy  to  fighthig,  endeavoured  to  play  over  the  same  game 
he  had,  under  similar  circumstances,  done  at  Burnt-heath,  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  him  full  of  protestations  of  his  loyal 
and  good  intentions,  and  praying  his  sovereign  to  redress  the 
giievances  of  the  people  by  eschewing  his  evil  counsellors. 
But  Henry,  while  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Margaret's 
master-mind,  showed  he  was  not  now  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
therefore  answered  the  letter  of  the  insurgents  by  marching 
up  to  the  gates  of  Ludlow,  where  the  royal  pardon  was  again 
proclaimed.      This  being  followed  by  the  submission  or  deser- 
tion of  many  of  the  Yorkist  soldiers,  the  duke,  with  his  second 
son,  Edmund  earl  of  Rutland,  fled  to  Ireland ;  and  the  eails 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  with  the  heir  of  York,  Edward 
earl  of  March,  sailed  for  Cahiis,  leaving  the  duchess  of  York 
to  defend  the  castle  as  she  could.     She  and  her  two  youngest 
sons  were  made  prisoners  by  the  king,  who  sacked  and  plun- 
dered the  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow  to  the  bare  walls."^    Such 
was  the  result  of  the  first  campaign  that  was  shared  by  the 
queen,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  assertions  of  all  historian?, 
directed  by  her  counsels. 

The  signal  victory  having  been  happily  achieved  without 
bloodshed,  Margaret  returned  in  triumph,  with  her  royal 
spouse,    to    her  trusty  friends    at  Coventry,   where   Henry 
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summoned  a  parliament  to  meet,  Novembsr  20th.  King 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  more  offended  at  the  mass  that 
was  said  for  his  soul  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  than  at  any 
of  their  less  innocent  acts  of  treason.  It  is  mentioned  with 
peculiar  acrimony,  in  the  bill  of  attainder  passed  against 
York  and  his  party  by  this  parliament,  as  the  very  climax  of 
their  viilanies.  For  the  security  of  Margaret  and  the  young 
prince,  a  new  and  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  was  framed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  peers  and  prelates  of  this  parhament,  in 
which  each  hegeman,  after  engaging  to  do  his  true  devoir  to 
king  Henry,  added  these  words, — "  Also  to  the  weal,  surety, 
and  preserving  of  the  person  of  the  most  high  and  benign 
princess  Margaret  the  queen,  my  sovereign  lady,  and  of  her 
most  high  and  noble  estate,  she  being  your  wife ;  and  also  to 
the  weal,  surety,  and  honour  of  the  person  of  the  right  high 
and  mighty  prince  Edward,  your  firstborn  son."'  The  king, 
by  the  authority  of  the  same  parliament,  granted  to  queen 
Margaret  the  manor  of  Cosham,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Wilts,  and  20/.  yearly  out  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth  in  London, 
in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Havering-Bower,  which  had  been 
settled  on  her.* 

The  triumph  of  the  royal  cause  was  brief;  Calais  and  the 
naval  power  of  England  were  at  the  command  of  Warwick, 
and  from  that  quarter  the  portentous  storm-clouds  began 
once  more  to  thraateu.'  Margaret  was,  at  this  period,  per- 
sonally engaged  in  courting  popularity  among  the  aristocracy 
of  Norfolk.  Dame  Margaret  Paston  describes  some  of  her 
proceedings,  while  in  Norfolk,  in  a  famihar  epistle  to  her 
husband,  which  is  too  rich  a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  arts  used  by  the  queen  to  ingratiate  herself 
individually  with  the  ladies  of  Norfolk,  to  be  omitted. 

Lettee  pbom  Maeoahet  Paston. 

"  As  for  tidings,  the  queen  came  into  this  town  on  Tuesday  last,  pjist  afternoon, 
and  abode  there  till  it  was  Tlmrsday  three  o'clock  ;  and  she  sent  after  my  cousin 
Klizabeth  Clere,  by  Sharinham,  to  come  to  her,  and  she  durst  not  diisobey  her 
commandment,  tuid  came  to  her.  And  when  she  came  in  the  queen's  presence, 
the  queen  made  right  much  of  her,  and  desired  her  to  have  a  husband,  the  which 
ye  shall  know  of  hereafter ;  but,  as  for  tliat,  he  is  never  the  nearer  than  before. 


-  I'ai'iiauientury  History. 
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The  queen  was  right  well  pleased  with  her  answer,  and  reported  her  of  the  bent 
wise,  and  saith,  '  By  her  troth  she  saw  no  jantylwoman,  since  she  came  into 
Norfolk,  that  she  liked  better  than  she  doth  her.'  When  the  queen  was  here,  I 
borrowed  my  cousin  Elizabeth  Clare's  devia',  [necklace,]  for  I  durst  not  for  shanK 
l|o  with  my  beads  amongst  so  many  fresh  gentlewomen  [fashionably  drcsstid 
ladies]  as  hero  were  at  that  time. 

"  Norwich,  Friday  before  St.  George." ' 

How  vigilant  and  unremitting  a  scrutiny  Margaret  kept  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  at  this  period,  and  liow 
minute  and  particular  was  the  information  she  contrived  to 
obtain  of  all  their  actions,  and  even  of  the  proceedings  of 
their  servants,  may  be  gathered  from  the  foiiowing  extract 
from  a  cor  temporary  letter,  addressed  to  sir  John  Paston : — 

"  I  beseech  you  to  remember,  that  I  hf.ve  afore<  'me  been  accused  unto  the  king's 
highness  and  Mie  queen's  for  owing  my  poor  goodwill  and  service  unto  my  lord  of 
York  and  others,  &c.,  whereof  I  suppose  that  sir  Thomas  Bingham  is  remcm1)ere(l 
that  I  brought  him  once  from  my  lady  (duchess  of  Norfolk)  a  purse,  and  five 
marks  (3/.  6s.  8rf.)  therein ;  and  to  sir  Philip  VVentworth  another,  and  an  hundred 
shillings  therein,  for  their  good-will  and  advice  thcrem  to  my  lady,  and  all  of  us 
that  were  appealed  for  that  case.  Notwithstanding  the  king  wrote  to  my  lonl,^ 
by  the  means  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  '  that  we  should  be  avoidtid  from  him,'  and 
within  this  two  years  wo  were,  in  like  wise,  labcured  against  to  the  queen,  so  that 
she  wrote  to  my  lord  to  avoid  us,  saying,  '  that  the  king  and  she  coidd,  nor  might, 
in  no  ways  be  assured  of  him  and  my  lady,  as  long  as  we  were  about  him ;  and 
much  other  things,  as  may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  queen's  writing,  under 
her  own  signet  and  sign  manual,  which  I  showed  to  the  lord  of  Canterbury  and 
other  lords."' 

*  Fenn,  the  editor  of  the  Paston  Papers,  dates  this  letter,  from  conjecture,  in 
1452,  but  adds,  that  "  Margaret  of  Anjou,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Edward 
earl  of  March  towards  London  with  a  great  iK>wer,  endeavoured  to  make  what 
friends  she  could,  and,  amongst  other  places  on  her  journeys  for  that  purpose, 
visited  Norvich,  .Tas])er  and  Edmund,  the  king's  brothers,  attending  her.  Her 
familiarity  and  obliging  address  pleased  the  Norfolk  gentry."  Now,  as  Edward 
earl  of  March  was  a  child  in  1452,  it  must  have  been  when  he  appeared  in  hostile 
array  against  king  Henry,  Jime  1460,  just  before  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
that  Miu-giu^t  was  seeking  to  strengthen  her  husband's  cause  in  Norfolk. — Paston 
Papers,  vol,  i.  p.  377. 

'■*  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  household  the  writer,  R.  Southwell, 
had  an  appointment. 

^  The  letter  addressed  by  queen  Margaret  to  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  on  this 
occasion  has  lieen  vainly  sought  for  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Tierney,  the  historian  ;)f 
Arundel,  among  the  archives  of  the  Howard  family.  Some  strange  fatality, 
indeed,  appeal's  to  have  attended  the  correspondence  of  this  remarkable  woman, 
since,  of  the  many  private  letters  written  by  her,  not  even  a  copy  of  one  a])i)eais 
to  haT'3  been  preserved.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  Margaret's 
letters  are  in  existence,  and  certainly  no  success  has  at  present  attended  the  friendly 
eftbrts  of  M.  Michelet,  the  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Paris,  or  any 
other  of  the  learned  antiquaries  of  the  age  who  have  generously  endeavoure<l  to 
faciHtnte  our  object,  by  searching  the  royal  archives  at  Paris,  and  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  Roueu  and  Lorraine,  for  docmuents  of  the  kind. 
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Meantime,  the  band  of  veterans  which  Warwick  had  brought 
from  Calais  had  swelled  into  a  pnissance,  whose  numbers  have 
been  variously  reported  by  historians  from  twenty-five  thousand 
no  forty  thousand  men.  With  this  force  he  and  liis  military 
elhe,  Edward  earl  of  March,  triumphantly  entered  London, 
July  2nd,  1460,  the  citizens  throwing  open  the  ^ates  for  their 
admittance.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  they  measured 
swords  with  the  royal  army  ut  Northampton.  So  ardently 
devoted  to  her  service  did  queen  Margaret  find  the  chivalry 
whom  she  had  arrayed  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose 
to  defend  the  rights  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  that, 
imagining  herself  secure  of  victory,  she  induced  the  king  to 
quit  the  town  of  Coventry,  and  crossing  the  'river  Nene,  to 
encamp  with  his  army  in  the  plain  between  Harsington  and 
Sandifford.'  The  fiery  heir  of  York  then  advanced  his  father's 
bamaer,  and  attacked  the  host  of  Lancaster,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  with  one  of  his  tremendous  charges.  The  battle 
lasted  but  two  hours,  and  was  decided  by  the  treachery  of 
lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  who  admitted  the  Yorkists  into  the 
heart  of  the  royal  camp.  "  Ten  thousand  tall  Enghshmen," 
says  Hall,  "  were  slain  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  river,  and  king  Henry  himself,  left  ali  lonely  and  discon- 
solate, was  taken  prisoner." 

[ihe  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham  were  the  leaders 
of  the  royal  army.  Buckingham  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
where  also  fell  another  staunch  fiiend  of  Margaret  and  the 
cause  of  the  Red  rose,  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
son  not  unworthy  of  his  renowned  sire, — "  Talbot,  our  good 
dogge,''  as  he  was  called  in  the  quaint  but  significant  parlance 
of  his  party.  Somerset  escaped  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny. 
Oueen  Margaret  was  not  herself  in  the  battle,  but,  with  her 
boy,  the  infant  hope  of  Lancaster,  was  posted  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  on  a  spot  whence  she  could 
command  a  prospect  of  the  field  and  communicate  with  her 
generals.  When,  however,  she  witnessed  the  treachery  of 
lord  Grey,  and  the  headlong  rush  of  her  disordered  troops  to 
repass  the  river  they  had  crossed  that  morning  so   full  of 


'  Haii.     Lingard. 
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hope  and  ardoiir,  the  pride  and  courage  of  the  lieroine  yielilcd 
to  maternal  terror ;  and,  forgetful  of  every  other  eonsiderii- 
tion  but  the  preservation  of  her  boy,  she  fled  precipitately 
with  him  and  a  few  faithful  followers  towtu-ds  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  But  Durham  was  no  place  of  refuge  for  the 
queen,  who  had  previously  incu  rn;d  the  ill-wiU  of  tlie  citizens 
by  some  arbitrary  measure  or  imprudent  burst  of  temper. 

WiUiam  of  Worcester  relates,   that  queen  Margaret  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  were  actually  captured,  while  flying  from 
Eggeshall  to  Chester,  by  John  Cleger,  one  of  lord  Stanley's 
servants,  and  spoiled  of  all  her  jewels;  but  while  they  were 
rifling  her  baggage,  of  which  her  attendants  had  charge,  she 
seized  an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  the  prince.     On  the 
road  she  was  joined  by  the  duke  ot  Somerset,  and,  after  a 
thousand    perils,   succeeded   in  reaching   Harlech-castlc,   an 
nlmost  impregnable  fortress  in  North  Wales,  where  she  was 
honoiu'ably  received   and   manfully  protected  by  Dafyd  ap 
Jeuan  ap  Euiion,  a  Welsh  chieftain,   who,   in  stature  and 
courage,  resembled  one  of  the  doughty  Cambrian  giants  of 
metrical  romance.'     In  this  rocky  fastness,  wliich  appeared  as 
if  foi-med  by  nature  for  the  shelter  of  the  royal  fugitives,  they 
remained  sjife  from  the  vindictive  pursuit  of  their  foes,  wliilc 
the  unfortunate  king  was  conducted  to  London  by  those 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered  the  arbiters  of  his 
fate.     He  was  treated  with  external  marks  of  respect  by  the 
victors,  but  was  compelled  by  them  to  summon  a  parliament 
for  the  piu^ose  of  sanctioning  theii*  proceedings,  and  repro- 
bating those    of  Ills  faithful  friends.      During  the  interviil 
before  it  met  at  W^estminster,  and  while  all  parties  remained 
in  uncertainty  as  to  wh.at  had  become  of  the  queen  and  tlie 
jmnce  of  Wales,  Henry  was  removed  for   a   short  time  to 
Eltham,  and  permitted  to  recreate  himself  with  hunting  and 
field-sports,  in  wliich,  notwithstanding  his  mild  and  studious 
character,  Ilenrj'  YI.  appears  to  have  taken  much  pleasnre, 
He  was  luider  the  cliarge  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  kept  a 
watch  over  him." 

*  Kotcs  to  the  Warkwortli  Chronicle,  by  J.  O.  llulliwell,  esq.     IViuuuit. 
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Tlic  duke  of  York,  having  received  the  news  of  tlie  signal 
triumph  of  his  paity,  entered  London,  October  10th,  at  the 
liead  of  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  with  a  sword  of 
state  borne  before  him ;  and,  riding  straight  to  Westminster, 
he  passed  tlirough  the  hall  into  the  house  of  lords,  advanced 
to  the  regal  canopy,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  throne,  with 
a  gesture  and  look  implying  that  he  only  waited  for  an 
invitation  to  take  possession  of  it.  But  a  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed, even  among  his  own  partisans,  wliich  was  at  length 
broken  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  asking  him,  "  If  he 
would  be  pleased  to  visit  the  king?"'  who  was  in  the  queen's 
suite  of  apartments,  those  belonging  to  the  sovereign  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  duke  of  York's  use.^  **  I  know  of 
no  one  in  tliis  realm  who  ought  not,  rather,  to  visit  me,"  was 
the  haughty  rejoinder  of  the  duke.  With  these  words  he 
angrily  left  the  house.  The  peers  by  whom  these  rival  claims 
were  to  be  decided  had,  to  a  man,  sworn  their  Hegemen's 
oaths  to  king  Henry,  and  to  him  they  actually  propounded 
the  question  as  to  which  had  the  legal  claim  to  the  crown, 
liimself,  or  his  cousin  Richard  duke  of  York  ?  Henry,  though 
a  captive  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  repHed  in  these  words : 
"  My  father  was  king ;  his  father  was  also  king :  I  have  worn 
the  crown  forty  years,  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  aU  sworn 
fealty  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done 
the  like  to  my  father  and  grandfather.  How,  then,  can  my 
right  be  disputed?"^  He  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  recognise 
the  duke  of  York  as  his  successor,  on  wliich  condition  the 
crown  was  guaranteed  to  himself  during  the  rest  of  his  hfe. 
Henry  was  next  compelled,  by  those  who  had  the  custody  of 
Ids  person,  to  give  the  regtd  sanction  to  a  peremptory  mandate 
for  the  return  of  his  consort  and  son  to  the  metropohs, 
attaching  no  milder  term  than  that  of  high  treason  to  a 
VfUful  disobedience  of  this  injunction. 

Margaret  was  a  fugitive,  without  an  army,  without  allies, 
kindred,  or  money,  when  she  received  this  summons,  together 
with  the  intelUgence  that  the  rights  of  her  boy  had  been  pas- 
sively surrendered  by  his  unfortunate  sire  to  the  hostile  princes 
'  Lingard.      '  liingnriL  H!ill=  Rapin.       *  Elackman,  p.  303.  Lingard.  Hall. 
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of  the  line  of  York.  Ti(lin{»s  that  would  have  ovcrwhehncd 
any  wther  fenuih;  with  denpair,  had  tlie  ett'ect  of  rousinfr  ,jjj 
the  energies  of  her  nature  into  that  rewstless  determination  of 
purjMwe,  which  for  a  time  redeemed  the  caune  of  Jjanciwter 
from  ruin.  The  king  of  Seothuid  was  the  son  of  a  Lancastriun 
princess :  she  resolved  on  trying  the  ( 'Mcacy  of  a  personal 
p  i[)lication  to  that  monarch  for  assistance  in  this  emergency. 
Having  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that  she  was  raisin^^ 
forces  in  France,  Marguret  quitted  her  rocky  eyrie  among  the 
wdds  of  Snowdon,  where  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and  tlie 
toucliing  circumstances  under  which  she  appeared,  had  created 
among  her  loyal  Welsh  adherents  an  interest  not  unlike  that 
which  is  occasionally  felt  for  the  distressed  queens  of  tragedy 
and  romance.  The  popular  Welsh  song,  Farwel  iti  Peygy 
ban,^  is  said  to  have  been  the  effusion  of  the  I  ards  of  that 
district  on  the  occasion  of  her  departure.  ,j|    „,■ 

Tiie  communication  between  Wales  and  Scotland  was  faci- 
litated  for  Margajet  by  the  ])roxinuty  of  Ilarlecli-castle  to  tlie 
Menai,  on  which  it  is  supposed  she  embarked  with  her  son 
and  a  few  trusty  followers.-'  She  landed  in  Scotland  safoly 
with  her  boy,  but  found  the  whole  country  filled  with  mourn- 
ing on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  king,  James  II.,  her 
enei^tic  ally,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  h\> 
own  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh-castle.  His  queen, 
Mary  of  Gueldres,  a  princess  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the 
royal  heroine  of  the  Red  rose,  had  continued  the  siege,  taken 
the  castle,  and  was  tlien  at  Edinbiu'gh,  assisting  at  the  succes- 
sive solemnities  of  the  funeral  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  the 
coronation  of  her  little  son,  James  III.  Margaret  and  her 
boy  were  very  differently  situated  from  the  victorious  queen- 
mother  of  Scotland  and  that  royal  minor,  to  whom  they  came 
in  their  destitution  and  sore  distress  as  fugitives  and  sup- 
pliants. They  excited,  however,  universal  sympathy  at  Dum- 
fries, and  were  so  well  received,  that  Margaret  determined  to 
take  up  her  abode  at  the  monastic  college  of  Lincluden,  near 
that  city,  where  she  was  hospitably  entertained  by  James 
Lindsay,  the  provost,  who  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  to  the 

*  HotcH  to  the  Warkworth  Chroiiicie,  by  J.  O.  KalliwcU,  esq.       ^  renuaut. 
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qneen-motlier  of  Scotland.  Part  of  the  venerable  pile  where 
Margaret  of  Aiijou  and  her  company  found  an  asylum  at 
this  crisis  is  still  in  existence,  picturesquely  situated  where 
the  water  of  Cluden  empties  itself  into  the  Nith.  Prom 
Lincluden  the  fuf^itive  English  queen  despatched  letters  to 
the  king  and  the  (pieeu-regent  of  Scotland,  announcing  her 
arrival  in  that  realm,  and  craving  hospitality  and  succour  in 
her  distress.  Nothing  could  he  more  friendly  and  consoling 
•  than  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  of  Scotland,  who 
was  nearly  related  both  by  blood  and  marriage  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  responded  to  the  appeal  of  her  unfortunate 
guest,  whom  she  treated  in  all  respects  as  her  equal.'  She 
came  in  state,  with  the  young  king  her  son,  to  welcome  lier 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  cheered  her  with  promises  of 
assistance.  A  conference  between  the  two  queens  and  their 
coimsellors  took  place  at  Lincluden,  and  lasted  twelve  days." 
The  Exchequer  records  of  Scotland  bear  witness  that  this  con- 
ference was  not  a  dry  one,  for  there  is  an  entry  of  charges 
"  for  tlu-ee  pipes  of  French  white  wane,  sent  to  the  college  of 
Lincluden,  and  drank  at  the  time  the  queen  was  there  with 
the  queen  and  prince  of  England."  ^ 

The  conferences  at  Lincluden  terminated  very  satisfactorily 
for  Margaret,  who  obtained  both  the  loan  of  money  and  the 
promise  of  troops.  While  the  armament  was  preparing,  she 
was  kindly  entertained  by  her  friend  the  Scottish  queen,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  Falkland,  and  other  of  the  royal  residences 
of  that  realm.  The  following  notices  connected  with  her  visit 
to  Scotland  are  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  rolV-,  r/th  of 
Aufj^ust,  1460  : — 

"  I'lijnnent  made  to  Duncan  Dundas,  for  the  expenses  of  Margaret  of  England 
stayiiiR  with  our  hidy  the  queen,  incurred  by  bringing  her  to  Vm  parts  of  Seot- 
liiiul,  by  order  of  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  of  tlio  sum  xvii/i.  xii*,;  and  for  the 
wnges  of  two  grooms  of  the  prince  of  Knghind  abiding  in  }r'alkland,  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  horses  of  the  said  prince  thirteen  days,  eacli  of  them  receiving  eight 
pennies  a-day,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  xvis.  viiid.'"' 

'  Clironicle  of  Auchinlech.   History  of  Gulway.   Records  of  Scotland.      ^  i\j\^^ 
'  Coniputum  or  cluu-ges  of  Donald  Maclellan  of  Gyrlstone,  steward  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, from  11th  of  Jidy  1460,  to  7th  of  March  the  same  year. — Jlxcerpts 
from  the  Scotch  exchequer  rolls,  kindly  communicated  by  John  Iliddell,  esq. 

*  Also  comnmnicated  by  John  lliddcU,  esq.,  to  whom  my  acknowledgments 
are  grateftiUy  offered. 
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The  royal  child  for  whom  this  equestrian  establishment  was 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  court  of  Scotland,  had  not 
completed  his  seventh  year.  Not  all  the  respect  and  consider, 
ation,  however,  with  which  herself  and  her  boy  were  treated 
in  that  hospitable  realm,  could  tempt  queen  Margaret  to 
prolong  her  stay  an  hour  longer  than  was  necessary  to  place 
her  at  the  head  of  an  ai'my.  She  then  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  imfurled  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose,  and,  strengthened 
by  all  the  chivalry  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Westmoreland,  presented  herself  at  the  gates  of 
York,  before  the  leaders  of  the  White  rose  party  were  fully 
aware  that  she  was  in  England.  At  York  she  convened  a 
council  of  the  lords  of  her  party,  and  declared  her  deter- 
mination of  marching  dii'ectly  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  her  captive  lord  king  Henry  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies ;  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.' 

The  duke  of  York,  who  had  by  no  means  anticipated  this 
prompt  and  bold  response  to  the  proclamation  he  had  enforced 
his  royal  captive  to  send  to  the  fugitive  queen,  left  London 
with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  could 
be  hastily  collected,  to  check  the  fierce  career  of  the  lioness 
whom  they  had  rashly  roused  from  her  slumberous  stupor  of 
despair.  On  Christmas-eve  the  duke  reached  his  strong  castle 
of  Sandal,  where,  \*'ith  five  thousand  men,  he  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  son  Edward,  who  was  raising  the 
border  forces. 

Before  this  could  be  effected,  queen  Margaret  advanced  to 
Wakefield,  and  appearing  under  the  walls  of  Sandal-castle, 
defied  the  duke  to  meet  her  in  the  field  day  after  day,  and 
u'  ed  so  many  provoking  taunts  on  "  his  m  ant  of  courage  in 
suffering  himself  to  be  tamely  brjived  by  a  woman,'"  that 
York,  who  certainly  had  had  little  reason  to  form  a  very  lofty 
idea  of  ^fargaret's  skill  as  a  military  leader,  determined  to 
come  forth  and  do  battle  ^vith  her.  Sir  Davy  Hall,  hia  old 
servant,  represented  to  him  "  that  the  queen  was  at  the  head 
of  eigliteen  thousand  men,  at  the  lowest  computation,  and 
advised  him  to  keep  within  his  castle,  and  defend  it  till  the 


William  of  Worcester. 
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arrival  of  his  son  with  the  border  forces."  The  duke,  dis- 
daining this  prudent  counsel,  indignantly  replied, — "Ah,  Davy, 
Davy  !  hast  thou  loved  me  so  long,  and  wouldest  thou  have 
me  dishonoured  ?  Thou  never  sawest  me  keep  fortress  when 
I  was  regent  in  Normandy,  where  the  dauphin  himself  with 
Ills  puissance  came  to  besiege  me,  but  like  a  man,  and  not 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  I  issued  and  fought  with  mine  enemies, 
—to  their  loss  ever,  I  thank  God !  And  if  I  have  not  kept 
myself  within  walls  for  fear  of  a  great  and  strong  prince,  nor 
liid  my  face  from  any  man  living,  wouldest  thou  that  I,  for 
dread  of  a  scolding  woman,  whose  only  weapons  are  her 
tongue  and  her  nails,  should  incai'cerate  myself,  and  shut  my 
(rates  ?  Then  all  men  might  of  me  wonder,  and  report  to  my 
dishonour,  that  a  woman  hath  made  me  a  dastard,  whom  no 
man  could  ever  yet  prove  a  coward."'  The  duke  concluded 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  advance  his  banner  in  the  name 
of  God  and  St.  George ;  then  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Sidisbury,  he  issued  from  his  stronghold  and  set  hia 
battle  in  array,  in  the  hope  of  driving  his  female  adversaiy 
from  the  field.^ t  iiMii>  v.f  '.hvy\  ■■  ■  ■■^■.  /ui;-'-i!r,  ■  iiii!-  >  -n):  nwu 
j\Iargaret  had  drawn  up  her  puissance  in  three  bodies. 
The  central  force  was  commanded  by  Somerset,  under  her 
directions ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  played  the 
Amazon  by  fighting  in  person,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion. 
The  other  two  squadrons  were  ambushed  to  the  right  and  left, 
mider  the  orders  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  lord  Clifford  ; 
and  as  soon  as  York  had  entered  the  plain,  and  was  engaged 
by  the  vanguard,  they  closed  him  in  on  either  side,  "  hke,'* 
says  Hall,  "  a  fish  in  a  net,  or  a  deer  in  a  buck-stall ;  so  that 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  he,  manfully  fightmg,  was  slain,  and 
his  army  discomfited."  Two  thousand  of  the  Yorkists  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  ruthless  CliflVjrd,  on  his  return  from 
the  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  slain  the  young  earl  of  Rutland 
in  cold;  blood  on  Wakefield-bridge,  severed  the  head  of  the 
duke  oiitVork  from  his  lifeless  body,  crawned  it  with  paper, 
and  prew&nted  it  to  queen  Margaret  on  the  point  of  a  lance, 
'  Hail's  Chronicle ;  sir  Davy  Hall  was  tho  hititorian's  grandfather. 
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"with  these  words:    "Madame,  your  war  is  done.     Here  i« 
your  king's  ransom."'    The  Lancastrian  peers  who  surroimded 
the  queen  raised  a  burst  of  acclamation,  not  unmixed  with 
laughter,  as  they  directed  the  attention  of  their  royal  mistress 
to  the  ghastly  witness  of  their  triumph.  '  Margaret  at  first 
shuddered,  turned  pale,  and  averted  her  eyes,  as  if  aflfrighted 
by  the  horrid  spectacle  thus  unexpectedly  offered  to  her  gaae  ■ 
but  the  instinctive  emotions  of  woman's  nature  were  quickly 
superseded  by  feelings  of  vindictive  pleasure,  and  when  she 
was  urged  to  look  again  upon  "  this  king  without  a  kingdom  " 
who  had  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  crown  of  England  from 
her  husband  and  her  son,  she  looked  and  laughed — laughed 
long   and  violently,  and  then  commanded  the  head  of  her 
fallen  foe  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  York."     She  likewise 
ordered  the  aarl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  among  the  prisoners 
to  be  led  to  the  scaffold  the  following  day,  and  caused  his 
head  to  be  placed  by  that  of  his  friend  and  brother-in-law, 
the  duke  of  York.^     In  the  blindness  of  her  presumption, 
when  issuing  these  orders,  she  bade  the  ministers  of  her  ven- 
geance "  take  care  that  room  were  left  between  the  heads 
of  York  and  Salisbury  for  those  of  the  earls  of  March  and 
Warwick,  which  she  intended  should  soon  keep  them  com- 
pany." 

The  demons  of  war  were  now  let  loose  in  all  their  destroy- 
ing fury,  and  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  emulated  each 
other  in  deeds  of  blood  and  horror.  Edw.ard  earl  of  March 
won  a  battle  at  Mortimer's-cross,  February  1st,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sanguinary  execution,  in  reprisal  for  liis  bro- 
ther's murder,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  father's  renijuns. 
Queen  Marj^  ret,  however,  pushed  on  impetuously  to  tlie 
metropolis,  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  her  captive  lord 
from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  held  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Northampton.  It  must  have  been  at  this  time 
she  published  two  remarkable  manifestoes,  addressed  to  the 
English  people : — 

>  Hall.  «  Prevost. 

'  Hall.  Linganl,  Monstrelet  Bays  that  Salisbury  was  inassncred  by  the 
ciniiinori  people,  who  were  excitod  to  break  into  bis  prison,  and  put  hiin  to  dea'h 
invgularly. 
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"By  the  QlTEEN. 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-boloved,  we  greet  yoa  heartily  well. 

"  And  whereas  the  late  duke  of  N '  [York],  of  extreme  maUce  long  hid 

under  colour,  imagining  hy  many  ways  the  destruction  of  my  lord's  good  grace 

(Henry  VI.),  whom  God  of  his  mercy  ever  preserve !  hath  now  late,  upon  an 

untrue  pretence,  feigned  a  title  to  my  lord's  crown  and  royal  estate,  (contrary  to 

his  allegiance,  and  divers  solemn  oaths  of  his  own,)  and  fully  purposed  to  have 

deposed  him  of  his  regality,  ne  had  been  [but  for  J  the  said  unchangeable  and  true 

dispositions  of  you  and  other  his  true  liege-men :  for  the  which  your  worshipful 

dispositions  we  thank  you  as  heartily  as  we  can.     And  howbeit  the  said  untrue, 

nnsad,  [unsteady,]  and  unadvised  person,  of  very  pure  malice  disposed  to  continue 

in  his  cruelness,  to  the  utter  undoing  (if  he  might)  of  us  and  of  our  said  lord's 

son  and  ours,  the  pruice,  (which,  of  God's  mercy,  he  shall  not  have  the  power  to 

perform,  by  the  help  of  you  and  all  other  my  lord's  faithful  disposed  subjects,) 

hath  thrown  among  you,  as  we  be  certainly  informed,  divers  untrue  and  feigned 

matters  and  surmises ;  and  in  especial,  that  we  and  my  lord's  said  son  and  ours 

should  newly  draw  towards  you  wth  an  uncivil  pov;er  of  strangers,  disposed  to 

rob  and  despoil  you  of  your  goods  and  havours ;  we  will  that  ye  shall  know  for 

certain,  that  at  such  time  as  we  or  our  said  son  shall  be  disposed  to  see  my  lord, 

(Heiiry  VI.)  as  our  duty  is,  ye,  nor  none  of  ye,  shall  be  robbed,  despoiled,  or 

wronged  by  any  person,  or  any  other  sent  in  our  name.     Praying  you  in  our 

most  hearty  way  that  in  all  earthly  thing  ye  will  diligently  intend  [attend]  to  the 

safety  of  my  lord's  royal  person,  so  that,  through  the  malice  of  his  said  enemy, 

he  be  no  more  troubled,  vexed,  P".d  jeoparded  j  and  in  so  domg  we  shall  be  to 

you  such  lady,  as  of  reason  ye  shall  be  largely  content.      ,    (     ( , ,   - , . .  ,  i ,    , ,  1 1 

"  Given  under  our  signet." 

Margaret,  in  this  prodamation,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time 
to  counteract  the  report  that  her  northern  allies  had  received 
from  her  the  promise  of  pillaging  all  England  south  of  the 
Trent,  and  to  shield  the  person  of  her  lord  from  injury.     She 
added  a  second  manifesto,  in  the  name  of  hex  young  son, 
much  to  the  same  purpose,  but  meant  more  particularly  to 
re-assure  the  city  of  London ;  for  yoimg  Edward  is  made  to 
assert  how  improbable  it  was   "that  he,  descended  of  the 
blood-royal,  and  inheriting  the  pre-eminence  of  the  realm, 
should  intend  the  destruction  of  that  city,  which  is  our  lord's 
[king  Henry's]  greatest  treasure."     The  address  concludes 
with  most  earnest  entreaties  for  all  men  to  have  such  care  of 
king  Henry's  royal  person,  "  that  by  the  malice  of  my  said 
traitor  [York]  he  ijiay  take  no  hurt." 

While  Margaret  was  thus  providing  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  safety  of  her  consort,  War^vick,  at  the  head  of  his 

'  Harleian,  543,  48  V,  14.  This  manifesto,  in  which  the  queen's  personal 
feelings  are  much  mingled,  is  a  rough  draft,  in  the  original,  with  the  letter  N,  for 
nomen,  where  York  is  meant.  We  owe  these  curious  documents  to  the  research 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  Tomlhison. 
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puissance,  and  leading  his  royal  prisoner  in  his  train,  inter- 
cepted her  army,  took  possession  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  filled 
the  streets  with  archers  to  oppose  her  passage.     Wlien  the 
queen  attempted  to  pass  through  the  town,  she  was  driven 
back  by  a  storm  of  arrows  from  the  market-place ;  but,  with 
dauntless  intrepidity,  she  forced  her  way  through  a  lane  into 
St.  Peter's-street,  and  drove  Warwick's  archers  back  upon 
the  vanguard  of  his  army,  which  was  encamped  on  Bamet- 
heath.     Here  a  furious  conflict  took  place  almost  hand  to 
hand,  neither  party  giving  quarter.     Warwick's  mmy  was 
chiefly  composed  of  Londoners,  who  proved  no  match  for  the 
stout  northern  men  whom  Margaret  kept  pouring  upon  them. 
Lovelace,  who  commanded  a  large  body  of  the  city  bands, 
having  a  secret  understanding  with  the  queen,  kept  aloof  till 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  decided  in  her  favour.     On  the 
approach  of  night,  the  Yorkists  dispersed  and  fled,  leaving 
their  royal  prisoner,  king  Henry,  nearly  alone  in  a  tent,  with 
lord  Montague,  his  chamberlain,  and  two  or  three  attendants, 
exposed  to  considerable  peril. 

The  queen  was  not  herself  aware  of  the  proximity  of  her 
captive  lord  to  the  scene  of  her  triumph,  till  his  faithful  servant, 
Howe,  ran  to  lord  CUffbrd's  quarters  to  announce  the  fact. 
Attended  by  Clifibrd,  she  flew  to  greet  him,  and  they  em- 
braced with  the  most  passionate  tokens  of  joy.^  Margaret 
exultingly  presented  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
been  her  companion  during  the  perils  of  that  stormy  day,  to 
his  enfranchised  sire  and  sovereign,  and  requested  Henry  to 
bestow  knighthood  on  the  gallant  child,  and  thirty  more  of 
their  iiflherents,  who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  fight.  This  ceremonial  completed,  the  king,  with  his 
victorious  consort,  the  prince  of  Walea,  and  '  ■  c  northern 
lords,  went  immediately  to  return  thanks  to  God,  in  the 
abbey-church  of  St.  Alban's,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  king. 
They  were  received  by  the  abbot  and  monks  with  hymns  of 
triumph  at  the  church-door.  After  this  solemn  office  was 
performed,  the  king  and  queen  were  conducted  to  their  apart- 
ments in  the  abbey,  where  they  took  up  their  abode.' 
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The  queen  sullied  her  victory  by  the  execution  of  the  lord 
Bonville  and  sir  Thomas  Kyriel.      Some  historians  have  said 
they  were  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  herself  and  the  young 
prince  her  son,  in  defiance  of  king  Henry's  promise  "that 
their  hves  should  be  spared,  if  they  remained  in  the  tent  with 
him  to    assist  in  protecting  him  during  the   rout    at   St. 
Alban's."     Unfortunately  for  Margaret,  the  provocations  she 
had  received  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  irritate  her,  no 
less  as  a  woman  than  as  a  queen.     The  imputations  which 
had  been  cast  by  party  malice  on  the  legitimacy  of  her  son, 
had  naturally  kindled  the  bitterest  indignation  in  her  heart, 
and  the  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  in  favour 
of  the  hated  line  of  York,  acting  upon  her  passionate  maternal 
love  and  pride,  converted  all  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature 
into  fierce  and  terrific  impulses ;  till  at  length  the  graceful 
attributes  of  mind  ?nd  manners  by  which  the  queen — the 
beauty,  and  the  patroness  of  learning — ^had  been  distinguished, 
were   forgotten   in   the   ferocity  of  the   Amazon   and   the 
avenger. 

The  parties  of  the  rival  roses  were  so  nicely  balanced,  in 
point  of  physical  force,  at  this  period,  that  one  false  step  on 
either  side  was  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  might  be  taken.  That  person  was  queen  Mar- 
garet: flushed  with  her  recent  triumphs,  and  cherishing  a 
wrathful  remembrance  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Londoners, 
she  sent  a  haughty  demand  of  provisions  for  her  army  to  the 
civic  authorities.  The  lord  mayor  was  embarrassed  by  this 
requisition ;  for,  though  he  was  himself  faithftdly  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Lancaster,  his  fellow-citizens  were  greatly  opposed 
to  it.  However,  he  exerte  i  his  authority  to  procure  several 
cart-loads  of  salt-fish,  bread,  and  other  Lenten  fare,  for  the 
use  of  the  queen's  army;  but  the  populace,  encouraged  by 
the  news  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  formed  ^-  junction 
with  the  ai'my  of  the  victorious  heir  of  York,  and  that  they 
were  in  full  march  to  the  metropoUs,  stopped  the  carts  at 
Cripplegate.  Margaret  was  so  highly  exasperated  when  she 
learned  this,  that  she  gave  permission  to  her  fierce  northern 
auxiliaries  to  plunder  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
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London.'  The  lord  mayor  and  recorder,  greatly  alarmed, 
souglii  71? (I  (through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford, 
lady  S'  '»;3,  and  Elizabeth  Woodville)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  audibi>ce  with  the  queen  at  Barnet,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissuading  her  from  her  impolitic  revenge.  Margair  t  vvoultl 
only  agree  to  stop  the  ritvages  of  her  troops  on  caiuiitin  i  of 
being  admitted  with  hev  army  into  the  city.  The  lord 
mayor  represented  liie  impossibility  of  com  (.lying  with  Im 
wish,  as  he  was  almost  her  only  adlxcrent  in  London. 

Meantime,  her  greedy  liorthem  troops  coiimienc-i  their 
depredations  in  the  town  of  St.  AJba'/s;  and  king  Henry 
broke  up  the  coufei^ncc  between  the  qneex^.  and  the  lord 
lonyor,  by  imploring  her  assistaroe  in  pre^r;irv! ag  ihe  beautiful 
ubbey  of  St.  Alban'f:  from  fire  and  spoil.*     Thr-  danger  tha: 
threatened  their  lives  and  propei-ties,  and  the  disgust  o-.uted 
by  the  vinuicii  e    \  aduct  of  the  queen,  decided  all  London 
and   its   viciitit;^   to  raise  the  White  rose   banner,  on  the 
appro?ii?3i  of  th^.  I^eir  of  York,  with  Warwick,  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men.     The  firm  refusal  of  the  citizens  to 
admit  the  queen,  and  her  ill-discipUned  and  lav/less  troops, 
witliin  their  walls,   compelled    her    to   retreat  towards  the 
northerii   counties.     She  carried  with  her  king  Henry  and 
tiieir  soil,  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  next  day  Edward  entered 
London  in  trimnph :  he  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  their 
deliverer ;  and  on  the  --eth  of  March  he  was  proclaimed  king, 
with  universal  acclamations,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Edward 
IV.'     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  three  great  political 
struggles,  the  suffrages  of  the  city  of  London  turned  the 
balance.       The    enjpress    Maud,   Margaret    of  Anjou,   and 
Charles  I.  lost  all  with  the  good-will  of  the  citizens. 

The  recognition  of  Edward  IV.  by  the  Lonrloners,  though 
generally  considered  as  the  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Lan- 
caster, only  served  to  rouse  the  queen  to  greater  energy  of 
action.  She  was  the  heroine  of  the  northern  aristocracy 
and  the  midland  counties,  who,  though  they  ho  ,  suffered  so 
severely  foi  their  devotion  to  her  cause,  wer:  11  ready  to 
rallv,  at  her  ne^'^  round  the  banner  of  the  ,■'        ose.     An 
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army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
at  her  command;  but  her  generals,  Somerset  and  CUfford, 
prevailed  on  Margaret  to  remain  with  the  king  and  the  young 
prince  of  Wales  at  York,  while  they  engaged  the  rival  sovereign 
of  England.'  Edward,  with  nearly  equal  forces,  advanced  in 
concert  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Ferrybridge,  where,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  Clifford  and  his  men,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, won  the  bridge,  and  surprised  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Yorkists.  The  able  generalship  and  hot  valour  of  king 
Edward  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  and  when  dark- 
ness parted  the  combatants  he  remained  in  possession  of  the 
battle-field.  The  contest  was  renewed  in  the  fields  between 
ToMi;on  and  Saxton,  with  redoubled  fiiry,  at  nine  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  being  Palm-Sunday,  "  which,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  was  celebrated  that  day  with  lances  instead  of 
palms."  A  heavy  snow-storm,  drifting  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  bhnded  their  archers,  who  shot 
uncertainly ;  while  those  of  York  with  fatal  effect  discharged 
tneu*  flight-arrows,  and  then,  advancing  a  few  paces,  shot  a 
second  shower  among  the  chivalry  of  the  Red  rose.''  The 
result  of  this  dreadful  battle,  where  the  strength  and  flower 
of  the  Lancastrians  perished,  is  best  described  in  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  laureate  Southey : —  "" 

.''■'''»'«' .  >./ 

"  Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water. 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fell ;  m  . .  ,  , , 

And  where  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter         '  'J    ■ ) » '» 
On  the  day  of  Towcester's  field,  /  ^ 

Gathering  in  its  guilty  flood 

The  ctti  uage,  and  the  ill-spilt  blood  •      ,  :  >  •  > 

That  forty  tliousand  lives  could  yield.     .  <  ,  i .  . .. 

Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Foictiers  but  a  pageant  vain. 
And  the  work  of  Agincourt 
Only  like  a  tournament." 

Margaret  fled,  with  her  '^uusorfc  and  her  son,  to  Newcastle, 
and  from  fch. '!.:•:  ),.)  Alnwick-castle.  A  mournful  welcome 
awnited  bc^  iiere,  for  its  ^iJlunt  lord  had  fought  and  fallen 
in  her  c;iase  at  Towton.  It  is  reco-  ded  by  Leland,  that, 
during  her  temporary  sojourn  in  this  neighbourhood,  queen 
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Margaret,  with  her  own  hand,  shot  a  buck  with  a  broad 
arrow  in  Alnwick-park.  This  anecdote  implies  that  the  royal 
fugitives  enjoyed  the  relaxation  of  sylvan  sports,  while  par- 
taking of  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  loyal  and  coiirageous 
house  of  Percy  on  their  disastrous  retreat  to  the  Scottish 
border.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  proof  of  Margaret's  personal 
prowess  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  and  shows  that  she 
possessed  strength  of  arm,  and  no  inconsiderable  skill  in 
handling  the  long-bow.  She  had  been  always  accustomed  to 
accompany  the  king  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  field- 
sports,  in  which  Henry  VI.  so  much  delighted,  and  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  her,  as  beneficial  to  his  peculiar  constitution. 

The  approach  of  the  victorious  Yorkists  rendered  it  expedient 
for  the  royal  fugitives  to  seek  refiige  in  Scotland.  Accom- 
panied by  king  Henry,  their  son,  and  six  followers  only, 
Margaret  crossed  the  border,  and  bafiling  pursuit  by  entering 
the  wild  district  of  Galloway,  the  country  of  her  fiiends  the 
Douglases,  she  obtained  a  temporary  asylum  for  her  lord 
at  Kirkcudbright,  while  she  proceeded  with  the  httle  prince 
to  plead  for  succour  in  the  Scottish  court.  The  follow- 
ing brief  notice  of  the  exiled  family  appears  in  one  of  the 
Paston  letters  :  "  King  Henry  is  at  Kirkcudbrie,  with  four 
men  and  a  child :  queen  Margaret  is  at  Edinburgh  with  her 
son."  Heniy  occupied  himself,  in  the  absence  of  his  con- 
sort, in  engaging  the  earl  of  Angus  to  assist  him  with  troops 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions;  in  return  for  fhich,  he 
promised  him  an  English  dukedom,  and  all  the  lands  north 
of  the  Trent  and  Humber.  "  And  so,"  says  Home  of  Gods- 
croft,  *'  the  treaty  was  sealed  and  subscribed  with  a  '  Henry ' 
as  long  as  the  whole  sheet  of  parchment, — the  worst  shapen 
letters,  and  the  worst  put  together,  that  I  ever  saw."' 

Margaret  received  a  kind  and  honourable  welcome  from 
the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  betrothal  between 
her  son,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princess  Mai'gjiret, 
sister  to  the  yoimg  king  James  III.  It  was,  perhaps,  her 
eagerness  to  secure  this  alUance  which  betrayed  Margaret 
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into  the  unpopular  measure  of  ceding  Berwick  to  the  Scotch, 
which  has  left  an  indelible  blot  on  her  memory  as  a  queen 
of  E-^gland.  Margaret,  probably,  resided  at  the  palace  of 
Dumfermline  while  these  negotiations  were  pending ;  her 
name  is,  at  any  rate,  connected  with  a  local  tradition,  which 
implies  that  the  good  women  of  that  royal  borough  were 
indebted  to  her  for  the  acquisition  of  the  usefid  and  cinHzing 
art  of  needlework,  with  wliich,  though  accustomed  to  the 
laboims  of  the  distaff  and  the  loom,  they  were  previously 
unacquainted.  The  old  inhabitants  of  that  district  still 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  illustrious  stranger  in 
the  following  quairt  distich : — 

"  May  God  bless  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
For  she  taught  our  Dunfermline  webster  to  sew." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote  even  this  rude  rhyme  in 
commemoration    of    the   feminine    accomplishments    of  the 
Bellona  of  English  history,  whom  the  general  reader  would 
rather  expect  to  find  instructing  the  bonnie  Scots  to  sharpen 
battle-axes,  than  beguiling  her  sorrowful  hours  by  teaching 
their  wives    and  daughters  to  handle  needles.      Yet  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  w  ith  Margaret's  real  characteristics  in 
the  tradition :  she  inherited  her  father's  love  for  the  refine- 
ments of  polished  life,  and  possessed  a  natural  taste  f(^r  the 
statistics  of  trade  and  commerce.     She  was,  moreover,  the 
patroness  of  the  only  female  company  ever  established  in 
England, — the  sisterhood  of  the  silk-women,  an  evidence  of 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  industrious  occupations  of  her 
own  sex,  and  her  desire  to  improve  their  condition  in  the 
state.     Circumstances  compelled  her  to  become  a  leader  of 
armies,  but  her  royal  foundation  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  the  fact  of  her  fitting  out  ships,  at  her  own  expense,  to 
trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  prove  that  nature 
intended  her  for  better   things.     The  stormy  influence    of 
evd   times    acted   for   evil   on   her  excitable   temperament, 
and  turned  her  energies  to  fierce  and  destructive   purposes. 
Edward  IV.  wa»«   accustomed  to  say,  "  He  feared  her  more 
when  a  fugivi        and  in  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,  than  he  clid  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
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combined.*"  She  was,  indeed,  the  only  individual  of  that  party 
who  possessed  sufFicicnt  talent  to  give  hira  cause  for  unejiainess. 
Tlie  friendly  relations  she  had  succeeded  in  cstabhshin" 
with  the  Scottish  queen  and  cabinet  secured  so  honourable 
and  suitable  an  asyl'i!  for  '  *ng  Henry,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  emerge  from  nj.-*  reti  ;at  at  Kirkcudbright,  aud  appear  in 
his  own  chara(!ter  once  more. 

The  exchequer  rolls  of  Sec  tland  bear  record  of  payments  made 
before  t)ie  22nd  of  February,  1461,  to  John  Kincard,  keeper 
of  the  pjilice  of  Liidithgow,  for  rer>"i'^*""'  the  said  palace  in 
expectation  of  the  coming  t  T  me  kmg  of  Eiij,'land ;  also  of 
payment  of  the  sum  of  51/.  7s.  l]d.  to  sir  Henry  Kingham, 
stewnd  of  the  queen  [of  Scotland],  for  expenses  incurred 
by  tlu  latter  in  Dumfries,  Lanark,  and  Ludithgow,  in  sally 
[sftlvagti  or  wild]  cattle  and  sheep  dehvered  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  England/"    The  pecuniary  distress  of  the  royal  pair 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  next  entry  of  the  same  date : 
"  Payment  made   of  one  hundred  pounds  to    the  queen  of 
England  for  a  golden  chalice  or  cup,  pledged  to  our  lady  the 
4     queen,  through  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the  privy  p"al" 
There  is  also  an  entry  of  payment  made  between  the  i  i  ,h  of 
March,  1461^  and  the  penult  of  July,  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  queen  of  England,  and  of  grain  and  provender  for  six 
horses  of  the  prince  of  England  in  Falkland  during  twenty- 
three  days,  by  order  of  our  lady  the  queen."'*     Edward  of 
Lancaster  was  at  that  time  ti  'mted   as  the  betrothed  of  the 
sister  of  the  youthftd  8o\ereign  of  b  Gotland. 

Wliile  Margare.  of  Aiijou,  with  ,ie  formidable  activity  of  a 
chess-queen,  was  attempting,  from  her  safe  refuge  in  Scotland, 
to  check  her  adver^i/s  game,  she  was,  w^*^h  the  king  her 
husband  fmd  her  little  son,  prose,  i'i)ed  and  attainted  by  the 
parHament  of  the  rival  sovereign  '^^  England,  and  it  was 
forbidden  to  all  their  former  subjects  to  hold  any  sort  of 
communication  with  them,  on  tin  '  f  death.^  The  whole  of 
England  was  now  subjected  tc  the  u  ithority  of  Edward  IV. ; 

'  Le  Moine.  '  Kindly  communicated  by  John  Riddell,  esq. 

'  Excerpta  from  the  Exchequer  rolls  of  Scotland,  communicated  by  Mr.  IlidJcll. 
*  Rolls  of  Parliament.     Rymer's  Foedera. 
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yet  there  was  still  an  undying  in^^ere  r  pervading  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  blameless  monarch,  to 
whom  their  oaths  of  allegiance  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
plighted.  Poetry,  that  powerful  pleader  to  the  sympathies  of 
generous  natures  in  behalf  of  fallen  princes,  failed  not  to  take 
the  holy  Henry  for  its  theme.  The  following  lines,  from  the 
contemporary  verses  of  John  Awdlay,  the  blind  poet,  ha>'o 
some  rugged  pathos,  and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  period  : — 

"  I  pray  yon,  sirs,  of  your  gentry, 
Sing  thin  carol  rovorently. 
For  it  is  mudo  of  king  llcnrj. 
Great  need  for  him  we  have  to  pray  j 
If  he  faro  well,  well  shall  we  be, 
Or  else  we  may  lament  ftiU  sorely : 
For  him  shall  weep  fiill  ■  lany  an  eye, 
Thus  prophesies  the  bl'    ,  Awdlay.'" 

Tlie  devoted  nature  of  the  attachment  Margaret  excited 
araoiij;  the  Lancjistrian  chiefs,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
bwing  letter  from  two  of  her  adherents,  whom  she  had  sent, 
with  the  duke  of  Somerset,  on  a  pri^'ate  mission  to  her  royal 
'  nsman  and  friend,  Charles  YII.  These  letters,  which  were 
ml.  (led  to  bn !''  tu  the  luckless  queen  the  calamitous  tidings 
of  .  t  monarc  ii  s  death,  were  addressed  to  Margaret  in  Scot- 
land, b  '*■  were  intercepted  at  sea: — 

"  Vhase  your  fTKx '  rrace,  we  have  since  your  coming  hither  written  to  your 
higlmcRH  thrice,  oik  the  carvel  in  which  we  came,  the  other  two  from  Dieppe. 
But,  miuLmi,  it  wa*.  .il  one  thing  in  substance, — putting  you  in  knowledge  of 
your  uncle's  death,  (Clmrles  VII.)  whom  God  assoil,  and  how  wo  stood  arrested, 
and  do  yet.  But  on  Tuesday  next  we  shall  up  to  the  king  (Louis  XI.)  your  cousin- 
german.  His  commissaires,  at  the  first  of  our  tarrying,  took  all  our  letters  and 
\mting8,  and  bare  them  up  to  the  king,  leaving  my  lord  of  Somerset  in  keepiig 
[under  arrest]  at  the  castle  of  Arques,  and  my  fellow  Whyttingham  and  me  (for 
we  had  safe-conduct)  in  the  town  of  Dieppe,  where  wo  are  yet. 

"Madam,  fear  not,  but  be  of  good  comfort ;  and  Ik; ware  ye  venture  not  your 
person,  ne  my  lord  the  prince,  by  sea,  till  ye  have  other  word  from  us,  unless  your 
person  cannot  be  sure  where  ye  are,  and  extreme  necessity  drive  ye  thence.  And 
tiir  God's  x.ike  let  the  king's  highness  be  ndvised  of  the  same,  for,  us  we  are  in- 
funned,  the  earl  of  March  (Edward  IV.y  is  into  Wales  by  land,  and  hath  sent 
his  navy  thither  by  sea.     And,  madam,  think  verily,  as  wx)n  aa  we  be  delivered. 


'  We  have  a  little  modernised  the  spelling  of  this  literary  curiosity,  which  is 
quoted  in  Mr.  HalliweU's  clever  Introduction  to  the  Warkworth  Chronicle,  fi-om 
MS.  Douce;  Bib.  Bodl.  Oxon.    No.  302,  fol.  29,  vol.  a. 
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wt>  ulinll  conic  straight  U)  you,  uiiIchh  deuth  tuko  im  by  the  wiiy,  (wliidi  ;,..  tf^^ 
lie  will  not,)  till  we  ntv  the  kinj;  iiiitl  yo"  iK'Uci'ubly  iij^iiin  in  your  reiil  n ;  the 
whieh  we  iKwi-i-h  (1ml  noou  to  h*-*",  hikI  to  m-iul  you  tlmt  your  hi^hneiM  di'Hirt'tli, 
WritUui  Mt  Uiopjio  the  UOth  lUy  of  Augunt,  1401. 

"  Your  true  wulijectH  and  liegemen, 

"  HuNOEHFOKi)  and  VViiyttinoiiam."' 
These  faithful  adherents  of  Mai^jaret  had,  with  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  been  arrested  in  tlie  disj^iuse  of  menliants  hy  tlic 
orders  of  Louis  XI.,  M'ho,  with  his  usual  selfish '  policy,  was 
willing  to  ])r()pitiate  the  victorious  Edward  of  York:  ^  after  much 
trouble,  queen  Margaret  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberation 
through  the  intercession  of  the  count  of  Charolois.  "  In  tho 
moi  ith  of  March,"  says  Wilhara  of  Worcester,  "  tho  duke  of 
Somerset  ret  tumed  in  a  ship  from  Flanders  to  Scotland  j  and 
the  qiu;en  of  Scotland  conceived  the  greatest  hatred  to  him, 
because  he  revcfded  her  too  favourable  regard  for  him  to  the 
king  of  France,  for  whieh  she  carried  her  resentment  to  sucli 
a  height,  that  she  engaged  the  lord  of  Hailes  to  devise  a  plot 
for  taking  away  his  life."  Though  Somerset  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  tlu;  vengeance  he  so  richly  merited,  this  untoward 
business  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  br(;aking  up  the  friendly 
relations  which  Margai-et  had  established  with  the  court  of 
Scotland,  for  we  find  that,  in  the  first  week  in  April,  she  and 
her  son,  and  a  party  of  their  followers,  embarked  at  Kirkcud- 
bright for  France.  The  same  month,  the  earl  of  Warmck, 
with  other  Yorkist  nobles,  came  to  Dumfries  on  an  embassy 
for  contracting  a  marriage  between  the  Scottish  queen  and 
their  victorious  sovereign,  Edward  IV.  As  Dumfries  is  but 
tliree  hours'  journey  from  Kirkcudbright,  there  was  good  cause 
for  Margaret's  departure ;  but,  doubtless,  she  had  already 
received  her  conge,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
Yorkist  ambassade.'' 

Margaret,  being  entirely  destitute  of  money,  was  indebted 
for  the  means  of  performing  this  voyage  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
French  merchant,  to  whom,  in  her  early  days,  she  had  ren- 
dered an  important  service  at  her  father's  court  at  Nanci. 
He  had  since  amassed  great  wealth,  by  establishing  a  coiii- 

Leclcrque.   Monstivlet. 


*  Paston  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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^  Ibid.    Barante. 

Aniudsi,  pp.  492-3. 
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mercial  ititercoiirsc  })etweon  the  Low  Countries  and  Scotland. 
He  waM  in  Scotland  at  the  tini"  of  Margaret's  sore  dintross, 
and  provided  her  with  ships  and  money  for  the  purpose  she 
required.'     The  pecuniary  aid  supplied  l)y  private  friendship 
is,  however,  seldom  proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  exiled 
royalty,  aiul  Margaret  was  compelled  to  make  an  aj)peal  to 
the  compjission  of  the  duke  of  Bretagno  immediately  after  she 
entered  his  dominions.  The  duke  received  her  well  and  honour- 
ably,' and  presented  her  with  the  seasonable  donation  of  twelve 
thousand  crowns ;  with  which  she  was  enabled  to  administer 
to  the  necessities  of  some  of  her  ruined  followers,  and  to  pursue 
her  journey  to  Chinon,  in  Normandy,  where  Louis  XI.  was 
with  his  court.      It  was  to  that  imperturbable  politician — 
that  man  without  a  human  sympathy — that  the  fallen  queen 
turned  in  her  despair,  not  knowing  where  else  to  look  for  aid. 
Louis  was  cousin-german  both  to  Margaret  and  her  consort, 
for  Henry  VI.  was  the  son  of  his  aunt,  Katherine  of  Valois, 
and  Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Rene 
of  Anjou;  but  what  were  ties  of  kindred  or  affection  to  a 
prince,  who  constantly  played  among  his  royal  compeers  the  part 
which  iEsop  has  assigned  to  the  fox  in  the  fable  ?    Louis  had 
watched,  with  malicious  pleasure,  the  progressive  acts  of  the 
sanguinaiy  tragedy  of  the  rival  roses,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
keep  up  the  fierce  strife  by  underhand  excitement.     Such, 
indeed,  had  always  been  the  policy  of  France  during  domestic 
broils  in  England ;  but  Louis,  with  a  keen  eye  to  liis  political 
interest,  calculated  on  being  able  to  snatch  a  portion  of  the 
prey  for  which  the  kindred  lions  of  Plantagenet  were  contend- 
ing.    The  moment  for  him  to  make  the  attempt  he  conceived 
was  now  at  hand,  and  with  sarcastic  satisfaction  thus  intimated 
his  anticipated  success  to  one  of  his  ministers : — "  As  soon  as 
you  receive  my  letters,  come  to  Amboise.    You  will  find  me 
there,  preparing  for  the  good  cheer  I  shall  have,  to  recompense 
me  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  this  country  all  the  winter. 
The  queen  of  England  has  arrived.     I  pray  you  to  hasten 
liither,  that  we  may  consult  on  what  I  have  to  do.     I  shall 

'  Prevost. 
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commence  on  Tuesday,  and  expect  to  play  my  game  to  some 
purpose;  so,  if  you  have  nothing  very  good  to  suggest,  I 
shall  work  it  out  my  own  way,  and  I  assure  you  I  foresee 
good  winnings."' 

"The  good  cheer,"  says  Michelet,  "that  Louis  had  in  view 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais,  and  to  recover  it  by  English  hands 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Marguerite.    That  sad  queen 
of  England,  sick  with  shame  and  thirst  of  vengeance  since  her 
defeat  at  Towton,  had  followed  Louis  from  place  to  place, — 
to  Bourdeaux,  to  Chinon,  imploring  his  assistance.     Louis 
played  with  her  impatience,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  supplica- 
tions,  and  allowed  her  to  remain  in  suspense.     What  had  she 
to  give  him  ?   Nothing  but  her  honour  and  promises  of  grati- 
tude.    Louis  demanded  proofs,  something  tangible."    Wlien, 
at  last,  he  granted  an  audience  to  his  unfortunate  kinswoman, 
and  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  floods  of  tears 
implored  his  assistance  in  behalf  of  her  dethroned  consort,  she 
found  him  callous  to  her  impassioned  eloquence,  and  not  only 
indifferent  to  her  grief,  but  eager  to  profit  by  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  her  as  a  suppliant  to  the  foot 
of  his  throne.     The  only  condition  on  which  he  would  even 
advance  a  small  loan  of  20,000  livres  in  her  dire  necessity  was, 
that  she  should,  in  the  name  of  king  Henry,  pledge  Calais  to 
him  as  a  security  for  its  Tcpayment  within  twelve  months.^  The 
exigency  of  her  situation  compelled  Margaret  to  accede  to  these 
hard  terms.     Probably  she  considered,  in  the  very  spirit  of  a 
female  politician,  that  she  made  little  sacrifice  in  stipulating 
to  siurender  that  which  was  not  in  her  possession,  and  which, 
after  all,  Louis  never  got. 

The  agreement  into  which  queen  Margaret  entered  ^vith 
Louis  did  not,  as  her  enemies  have  represented,  involve  the 
sale  of  Calais,  but  simply  amounted  to  9  mortgage  of  that 
important  place.  This  is  the  document  by  wliich  the  arrange- 
ment is  explained:  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
France : — 

'  Bibliotlit-que  Royiile,  MSS.  LeRcaud,  c.  2,  1462;  cited  by  Mich<.'lot,  Histoirc 
de  Fruiu-e,  toni.  viii.  p.  161.  ?  Lin'»ard. 
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"Margiu-et,  queen  of  England,  being  empowered  by  the  king  of  England, 
Henry  VI.  her  husband,  acknowledges  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  livres  lent 
to  lier  by  the  king  Louis  XI.,  to  the  restitution  of  which  she  obliges  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Calais,  promising  that  as  soon  as  the  king  her  husband  shall  re- 
cover it,  he  will  appoint  there,  as  captain,  his  brother  Jasper  [count  of  Pem- 
broke] or  her  cousin  Jean  de  Foix,  count  of  Candale,  who  will  engage  to  surrender 
the  said  town  to  king  Louis  XI.  within  one  year  aa  his  own,  or  pay  to  the  said 
king  Louis  W.  forty  thousand  livres,  [double  the  debt  lent,] 

"  Sealed  at  Chinon,  Juin  1462." 

This  transaction  Avas  reported  greatly  to  Margaret's  disadvan- 
tage in  England,  and,  like  the  recent  surrender  of  Berwick/ 
was  considered  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  realm.  Louis  bestowed  many  deceitful 
marks  of  regard  on  Margaret  while  this  negotiation  was  in 
progress,  and  she  was  complimented  by  being  imited  with  him 
in  the  office  of  sponsor  to  the  infant  son  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  of  France,  whom 
she  presented  at  the  baptismal  font.* 

It  was  firuitless  for  Margaret  to  look  for  succour  from  her 
o^vn  family.  King  Rene  and  his  son  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
and  ruinous  contest  with  Alphonso  king  of  Arragon,  which  the 
resources  of  Anjou  and  Proven9e  were  over-taxed  to  support.^ 
Kindred  and  countrymen  had  failed  her  in  hci^  sore  adversity, 
but  her  appeal  to  all  true  knights  to  aid  her  in  her  attempts 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  her  royal  spouse,  and  lindicate  the 
rights  of  her  son,  met  with  a  response  which  proved  that  the 
days  of  chivalry  were  not  ended.  "  If  we  are  to  beheve  the 
IVench  historians,"  says  Guthrie,  "  Pierre  Breze,  the  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  impelled  by  a  more  tender  motive  than  that  of 
compassion  or  ambition,  entered  as  a  volunteer,  v  ith  two  thou- 
sand men,  into  her  service."  Breze  had  formerly  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Margaret's  uncle,  Charles  VII.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  her  inauspicious  mar- 
riage with  Henry  VI.  was  negotiated,  and  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguislied  himself  at  her  bridal  tournament-  Eighteen  year? 
of  care  and  sorrow  had  passed  over  the  royal  beauty,  in  whose 
honour  sir  Pierre  de  Breze  had  maintained  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  "  daisye  flower,"  against  all  challengers,  in  the  Place 

'  Plillip  de  Comines.    Barante.  ^  Barante.    Villeneuve. 
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de  Carriere;^  and  now  that  she,  who  had  been  the  star  and 
inspiration  of  the  poets  and  chevaliers  of  France,  had  returned 
to  her  native  land,  desolate,  sorrow-stricken,  and  dis-crowned 
Pierre  de  Breze  manifested  a  devotion  to  her  interests  which 
proved  how  little  external  circumstances  had  to  do  with  the 
attachments  excited  by  this  princess. 

*  IiArtu>te.     VU'enpuve. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JlargPTet  sails  for  England — Her  landing  opposed — Abandoned  by  her  foreign 
levy — Escapes  in  a  fisbing-boat  to  Berwick — Obtains  aid  from  the  Scotch — 
Total  defeat  at  Hexliam — Queen's  flight  with  her  son — Their  perils — Encounter 
with  a  robber  in  Hexhain-forest — The  robber's  cave — Margiiret  retires  to 
Scotland — Dangers  by  land  and  sea — Driven  on  the  coast  of  Flanders — Lands 
at  Ecluse — Her  miserable  plight — Message  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy — Her 
interview  \vith  Philippe  Pot — Her  jom-ney  to  meet  the  duke  of  Burgundy — 
Travels  in  a  stage-cart — Meets  count  Charolois — His  gift — Dangers  on  her 
journey — Ai-rives  at  St.  Pol — Meeting  between  the  queen  and  duke — The 
banquet — Duchess  of  Bourbon  visits  her — Their  conversations — She  returns  to 
Bniges — Honourable  reception — Margaret  and  the  noble  chronicler — Her 
miniatures — Punctilios  of  ceremony — Margaret  returns  to  her  father — Educa- 
tion of  her  son — Reconciliation  with  Warwick — Marriage  of  her  son — Restora- 
tion of  Henry  VI. — Margiiret  goes  to  Paris — Honours  paid  her  there — ■ 
Returns  to  England — Earl  of  Warwick  slain  at  Barnet — Queen  takes  sanctuary 
— Battle  of  Tewkesbury — Her  son's  death — Queen  taken — Incarcerated  in  the 
Tower — Her  widowhood — Captivity — Ransomed — Embarks  for  Normandy — 
Residence  at  her  father's  court — Her  beauty  destroyed  by  grief — Death  of  her 
father — Retires  to  Damprierre — Her  death. 

Margaret  sailed  for  England  in  October,  after  an  absence 
of  five  months,  and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Edward's  fleet, 
vhich  had  been  Jong  in  waiting  to  intercept  her,  she  made 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  She  attempted  to  land  at 
Tyuemouth,  but  the  garrison  pointed  their  cannon  against 
her.'  According  to  some  accounts,  she  resolutely  effected  her 
piu'pose,  but  had  scarcely  set  her  foot  on  shore,  when  the 
foreign  levy,  understanding  that  Warwick  was  in  the  field  at 
tlie  liead  of  forty  thousand  men,  fled  to  their  ships  in  a 
panic,  leaving  queen  Margaret,  her  son,  and  Breze  almost 
alone.  A  fisherman's  boat  was  the  only  vessel  that  could  be 
'  Holinshed.     Trussel.    Monstrelet.    Prevost. 
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obtained  for  these  illustrious  fugitives,  and  in  this  frail  bark 
they  escaped  the  fury  of  the  storm  which  dashed  the  tall  ships 
of  the  recreants  who  had  forsaken  them  on  the  rocky  coast  of 
Baraborough.  Margaret  and  Breze  were  the  first  who  carried 
the  evil  tidings  of  the  loss  of  her  munitions  wcO.  dearly  pur- 
chased  treasures  to  her  anxious  friends  at  Berwick.'  The  fate 
of  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  cut  to  pieces  by  sir  Robert  Ogle 
when  they  fled  to  Holy  Island,  v;as  probably  regarded  as  a 
minor  misfortune.  Hope  must  have  been  an  undying  faculty 
of  Margaret's  nature,  and  at  this  crisis  it  animated  her  to 
exertions  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  woman.  The  winter 
was  unusually  severe,  and  she,  the  native  of  a  southern  clime 
exposed  herself  unshrinkingly  to  every  sort  of  hardship.  Once 
more  she  sought  and  obtained  assistance  from  the  Scotch,  and 
placed  her  devoted  champion,  Breze,  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
with  which  she  was  supplied.  She  then  brought  king  Henry 
into  the  field,  who  had  prenously  been  hidden  in  her  safe 
refuge  at  Harlech-castle.  Their  precious  bey  she  left  at  j3er. 
wick,^  not  wishing  to  expose  his  tender  childhood,  though  by 
this  time  well  inured  to  hardships,  to  a  northern  campaign 
during  so  inclement  a  winter.  This  was  her  first  separation 
from  her  son,  and  doubtless  it  was  keenly  felt  by  Margaret, 
who  was  apt  at  times  to  forget  the  heroine  in  the  mother. 
Success  at  first  attended  her  efforts :  the  important  fortresses 
of  Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and  Dvinstanburgh''  were  taken  by 
her,  and  garrisoned  with  Scotch  and  Frenchmen.  But  these 
alliances  did  her  more  harm  than  good  with  the  people  of 
England,  and  popular  prejudice  is  always  more  terrible  to 
princes  "  than  an  army  with  banners." 

In  the  course  of  this  campai^  ^  a  defection  happened  among 
her  own  party,  for  which  Margaret  was  unprepared.  Sunerset, 
for  whose  house  she  had  sacrificed  so  much,  surrendered  tlie 
castle  of  Bamborough  to  Warwick,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  pension  from  king  Edward,  and,  with  Suffolk  and  Exeter, 
carried  perjured  homage  to  the  throne  of  that  monarch.  This 
was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Dunstanburgh;  yet  ]\rargarct  con- 
tinued courageously  to  struggle  against  fortune,  and  succeeded 
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in  winning  back  Somerset,  Exeter,  and  Percy  to  the  banner 
of  the  Red  rose.    Then  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  invested  Alnwick,  in  which  Pierre  de  Breze  was 
shut  up  with  500  of  his  French  followers,  chiefly  volunteers 
of  noble  birth,  who  from  motives  of  the  most  romantic  chi- 
valry had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their  royal  countrywoman, 
queen  Margaret.    She  was,  of  course,  painfully  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  these  devoted  friends,  and  made  earnest  entreaties 
to  that  powerful  Scotch  magnate,  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  attempt 
their  deliverance.     Angus  briefly  replied,  "  Madam,  I  will  do 
my  best."    He  presently  assembled  a  thousand  cavaliers,  with 
which  he  scoured  across  the  border,  bringing  wdth  him  five 
hundred  horses  ready  saddled  and  bridled.     When  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  castle,  he  arranged  a  bold  front  line  of 
battle  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  besieging  army;  and 
while  he  thus  amused  them,  sent  his   five   hundred   spai'e 
horses,  under  the  escort  of  some  choice  troops,  to  a  postern 
of  the  castle,  whence  the  Frenchmen   issued  forth,  mounted 
them,  and  so  rode  ofl"  with  Angus  and  his  northern  cavalry. 
Some  of  the  Enghsh  nobles  told  the  earl  of  Warwick  that  it 
was  a  great  affront  to  them  to  allow  the  Frenchmen  to  be  thus 
carried  from  under  their  noses,  as  it  were,  by  such  a  handful 
of  men,  and  were  eager  to  pursue  and  stop  them ;  but  Warwick 
told  them  his  orders  were  to  take  the  castle,  which  he  should 
thus  gain  on  easy  terms.    "  Who  knows,"  said  he,  "  what  more 
men  they  may  have  ambushed  in  the  park,  or  elsewhere  ?  they 
cannot  take  the  castle  with  them.    Let  them  take  the  men ;  I 
shall  get  the  castle,  which  is  all  that  my  commission  enjoins." 
Angus  and  his  levy  thus  returned  merrily,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man,  to  queen  Margaret,  telling  her  he  had  per- 
formed his  promise,  and  brought  her  an  acceptable  present, — 
even  all  her  French  chevaUers,  for  »vhose  safety  she  had  been 
so  anxious.' 

In  the  spring  of  1463,  "England  was  again  set  on  a  field" 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham.  "King  Henry,"  says  Hall, 
"  was  the  best  horseman  of  his  company  that  day,  for  he  fled 
so  fast,  no  one  could  overtake  hira ;  yet  he  was  so  closely  pur- 

'  Lives  of  tlie  Doi'gliwes,  Hume  of  Godscroft- 
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sued,  that  three  of  his  horsemen,  or  body-guard,  with  their 
horses,  trapped  in  blue  velvet,  were  taken, — one  of  them 
wearing  the  unfortunate  monarch's  cap  of  state,  called  a 
'  bicocket,'  embroidered  with  two  crowns  of  gold,  and  orna- 
mented with  pearls."  Mai'garet  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape  with  the  prince  find  a  few  of  her  people.  They  fled 
towards  the  Scotch  border,  taking  with  them  as  many  of  the 
crown  jewels  and  other  treasures  as  they  could  secure  :  among 
these,  as  the  unfortunate  heroine  afterwards  told  her  cousin 
the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  were  some  large  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  which  she  hoped  to  have  carried  safely  into  Scotland ; 
but  while  thus  laden,  she  and  her  company  were  overtaken  by 
a  party  of  plunderers,  who  robbed  them  of  every  thing,  and 
even  despoiled  her  and  the  little  prince  of  Wales  of  their 
ornaments  and  rich  array, — fatal  trappings  of  state,  which, 
being  of  e.  fashion,  colour,  and  material  rigorously  forbidden 
by  the  sumptuary  laws  to  persons  of  lowet  degree,  of  course 
betrayed  the  rank  of  the  royal  fugitives,  and  subjected  the 
unfoitunate  queen  to  very  barbarous  treatment.  "They 
dragged  her,"'  she  said,  "with  brutal  violence  and  furious 
menaces  before  their  leader,  held  a  drawn  sword  in  readiness 
to  cut  her  throat,  and  threatened  her  with  all  sorts  of  ior- 
tures  and  indignities;  whereupon  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  with  clasped  hands,  weeping  and  crying  aloud  for 
mercy,  and  implored  them  by  every  consideration,  human  or 
divine,  and  for  the  honour  of  nobility,  of  royalty,  and  above 
all,  for  the  sake  of  womanhood,  to  have  pity  on  her,  and  not  to 
mangle  or  disfigure  her  unfortunate  body,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  recognised  after  death.  For  although,"  contimied 
she,  "  I  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall  into  your  hands,  I  am  the 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  a  king,  and  was  in  past  time  rr(  o^miscd 
by  yourselves  as  your  queen.  Wherefore,  if  now  you  stain  your 
liands  with  my  blood,  your  cruelty  will  be  held  in  abhorrence 
by  all  men,  throughout  all  ages."    She  accompanied  these 

'  These  particulars,  which  diflbr  from  those  in  the  earlier  editions  of  lliis  work. 
are  derived  from  Margaret's  narrative  of  her  perilous  adventures  on  licr  retniit 
from  Hexham,  related  hy  herself  to  the  duchess  de  Uourhon  at  St.  I'ol,  in  Dip 
presence  of  Gwrge  Chastellain,  the  lierold  of  the  Golden  Fle«  ce,  hy  whom  it  lias 

nicies  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
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words  with  floods  of  tears,  and  then  began  to  recommend 
herself  with  earnest  prayers  to  the  mercy  of  God.' 

While  Margaret  was  engaged  in  these  agonizing  supplica- 
tions, some  of  the  ruffians  began  to  quarrel  about  the  division 
of  the  rich  booty  of  which  they  had  despoiled  her.      From 
angry  words,  they  fell  to  furious  fighting  one  with  another ;  a 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued,  which  proved  a  providential  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  royal  prisoners,  for  the  men  who  had 
been  preparing  to  put  the  queen  to  a  cruel  death,  ran  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of  the 
plunder,  and  paid  no  fiirther  heed  to  her  or  her  son.  Margaret 
took  advantage  of  their  attention  being  thus  withdrawn  to 
address  herself  to  a  squire,  who  was  the  only  person  remaining 
near  her,  and  conjured  him,  "  by  the  passion  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  pity  on  her,  and  do  what  he 
could  to  assist  her  to  make  her  escape."     This  squire,  whose 
hefui;  God  had  touched  with  compassion  for  her  distress,  and 
who  was  luckily  provided  with  a  horse,  which  was  able  and 
wilUng  to  carry,  not  oidy  double,  but  threefold,  responded  to 
her  appeal  in  these  encouraging  words :  "  Madame,  mount 
behind  me,  and  you,  my  lord  })rince,  before ;  and  I  will  save 
you,  or  perish  in  the  attempt."  Margaret  and  her  boy  promptly 
compUed  with  this  direction,  and  made  oft'  unpursued,  the 
rutfians  being  too  much  occupied  in  rending  each  other,  like 
savage  beasts  over  their  prey,  to  observe  the  escape  of  their 
prisoners." 

This  scene  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham- 
forest,  and  thither  the  fugitives  directed  their  flight,  as  offering 
the  best  facilities  for  concealment.  Such  was  the  decision  of 
the  s(iuire,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  party ;  as  for  Mar- 
garet, she  was  in  no  condition  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  Avhat 
course  to  take,  for,  as  she  aftenvards  declared,  not  oidy  her 
brain,  but  every  nerve  and  vein  hi  her  whole  body  retained  so 
terrible  an  impression  of  the  frightful  peril  with  which  she 
had  been  menaced,  that  when  tlicy  plunged  into  the  dark 
depths  of  the  fc  est,  she  fancied  every  tree  she  saw  was  a 
man  with  a  nalted  sword  in  his  hand,  who  kept  crying  to  her 
'  Olmstellam,  Chronicles  of  the  Duki^  of  Bui'gundy.  *  Ibid. 
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"  a  la  mort ! "    In  tliis  piteous  state  of  excitement,  maternal  so- 
licitude for  her  boy  being  the  master-feeling,  slie  kept  repeating 
"  that  it  was  not  for  herself  she  feared,  but  for  her  son.    Her 
death  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment,  but  his  woulr".  be  too 
great  a  calamity, — utter  ruin  to  every  one ;  ^or  being  the  true 
heir  of  the  crown,  all  might  go  right  again  if  his  hfe  could  but  lie 
preserved."    Then  she  again  abandoned  herself  to  paroxysms 
of  terror  for  that  precious  child,  not  behoving  it  possible  tliat 
tliey  should  ever  get  clear  of  the  forest  without  faUing  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of  the  pitiless  foes,  from  whom  they  had 
escaped  by  scarcely  less  than  a  miraculous  intervention  of 
Providence.    Ivlprgaret  had,  indeed,  only  too  much  cause  for 
alarm,  although  the  danger  which  appeared  still  present  to  her 
was  over,  for  perils  no  loss  frightful  surrounded  her  on  every 
side.     Hexham-forest  was  ilien  a  sort  of  *  dead  man's  ground,' 
which  few  travellers  ventured  to  cross,  except  in  large  parties 
well  armed ;  for  it  was  the  resort  of  the  ferocious  banditti  of 
the  northern  marches,  who  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  botli 
the  Scotch  and  EngUsh  border,  and  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty 
had  placed  them  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity. 

The  night  which  succeeded  a  day  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Lancaster,  closed  over  the  fugitive  queen  and  her  boy  while 
they  were  wandering  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  Hexham-forest. 
Neither  of  them  had  tasted  food  since  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  but  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  probably 
bravely  borne  by  the  princely  child,  who  had  been  early  iniu-ed 
to  hardships,  and  disregarded  by  the  hapless  mother  Mhile 
clinging  in  her  despair  to  that  last  frail  plank  of  the  foundered 
bark,  which  she  had  laboured  for  the  last  twelve  years  to  steer 
tlu-ough  seas  too  stonny  for  a  female  pilot's  skill.  To  add  to 
her  disiicss,  Margaret  was  imcertain  whether  the  king  her 
liusband  was  alive  or  dead,  as  they  had  fled  in  diftennt  direc- 
tions. "While  ^li.  was  lamenting  over  the  calamitous  events  uf 
tliat  disastrous  day,  she  suddenly  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the 
rising  niooii,  an  armed  man  of  gigantic  statui'e  and  stem  aspect 
advancing  towards  her  with  threatening  gestures.  At  first  she 
imagined  taat  he  belonged  to  the  band  of  pitiless  ruffians  from 
whom  she  had  fled,  but  a  second  glance  at  liis  dress  and  equip- 
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ments convinced  her  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  forest  outlaws, 
of  whose  remorseless  cruelty  to  travellers  she  had  heard  many 
frightful  instances.  Her  coiTage  rose  with  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  and  perceiving  t^  t  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape 
except  through  God's  meijy,  maternal  love  impelled  her  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  preservation  of  her  son,  and  she  called 
the  robber  to  her.  There  is  something  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  those  whose  vocation  is  command  which,  generally  speaking, 
ensures  the  involuntary  respect  of  attention.  The  robber  drew 
near,  and  listened  to  what  Margaret  had  to  say.  The  popular 
version  of  the  story  is,  that  she  took  the  little  prince  by  the 
hand,  and  presented  him  to  the  outlaw  with  these  words : 
''  Here,  my  friend,  save  the  son  of  your  king.'"  But  if  Mar- 
garet's own  account  of  this  memorable  passage  of  her  life  is  to 
be  credited,  she  was  not  quite  so  abrupt'^  insmaking  a  commu- 
nication attended  with  such  imminent  danger  to  her  son,  nor 
before  she  had  in  some  degree  felt  her  way  by  an  eloquent  and 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  imknown  outlaw, 
who  came  not  in  a  guise  to  invite  a  precipitate  confidence.  She 
commenced  the  parley  by  telling  him,  that  if  he  were  in  quest 
of  booty,  she  and  her  little  son  had  already  been  rifled  by  others 
of  all  they  possessed,  showing  him  that  they  had  been  despoiled 
even  of  their  upper  garments,  and  had  nothing  now  to  lose  but 
their  lives;  yet,  although  she  supposed  he  v.\s  accustomed  to 
shed  the  blood  of  travellers,  she  was  sure  he  vvould  have  pity 
on  her,  when  she  told  him  who  she  was.  Then  bending  her 
eyes  upon  him,  she  pathetically  added,  "  It  is  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  England,  thy  princess,  who  hath  fallen  into  thine 
hands  in  her  desolation  and  distress.  And  if,"  continued  she, 
"  0  man !  thou  hast  any  knowledge  of  God,  I  beseech  thee, 
for  the  sake  of  His  passion  a\1io  for  our  salvation  took  our 
nature  on  him,  to  have  compassion  on  my  misery.  But  if  you 
slay  me,  spare  at  least  my  little  one,  for  he  is  the  only  son  of 
thy  king,  and,  if  it  please  God,  the  true  heii-  of  this  realm. 
Save  him,  then,  I  pray  thee,  and  make  thine  urms  his  sanc- 
tuary. He  is  thy  future  king,  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  to 

*  Rii'liard  Wassaliiirg.    Monstrelct.    Carte,  &c.  &c. 
2  Recorded  by  George  Chastellain,  from  Marsha?     « Tiersonal  narrative. 
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preserve  him, — one  that  shall  eflace  the  memory  of  nil  tliy 
crunes,  and  witnrst^^  for  thee  when  thou  shalt  stand  hereafter 
before  Almighty  (iod.  Oh,  man  !  win  God's  grace  ^o-day  by 
succouriiig  an  afflicted  mother,  and  giving  life  to  .iiu  dead." 
Then  perceiving  that  the  robber  was  moved  by  her  tears  and 
earnest  supplications,  she  put  the  young  prmce  into  his  arms 
with  these  words :  "  I  charge  thee  to  preserve  from  the  violence 
of  others  that  innocent  royal  blood,  which  I  do  consigr  to  thy 
care.  Take  him,  and  conceal  him  from  those  who  seel;  his  life. 
Give  him  a  refiige  m  thine  obscure  hidmg-place,  and  lio  will  one 
day  give  thee  free  access  to  his  royal  chamber  and  make  thee 
one  of  his  barons,  if  by  thy  means  he  is  happily  preserved  to 
enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  crown,  which  doth  of  right  pertain 
to  liim  as  his  inheritance.'" 

The  outlaw,  whose  heart,  to  use  the  impressive  words  of  the 
royal  heroine  of  tliis  strange  romance  of  history,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  softened,"-  when  he  understood  that  the  afflicted  lady 
who  addressed  these  moving  words  to  him  was  indeed  the  queen 
of  the  land,  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  wept  with  her; 
declaring,  wi^liii),  "that  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
endure  all  iJcm  tortures  that  could  be  inflicted  on  him, 
rather  thi;  .,iij.i;v'ion,  much  less  betray,  the  noble  child."  He 
also  besougiit  tl.e  queen  to  pardon  all  liis  offences  against  the 
law,  with  no  less  humility  tlum  if  she  had  borne  the  sceptre 
of  sovereign  authority  in  London,  and  his  life  depended  on  her 
fiat.  One  of  Margaret's  French  biographers  afflrms  that  this 
outlaw  was  a  ruined  Lancastrian  gentleman  ;■'  but  this  state- 
ment receives  no  confirmation  from  Margaret's  own  account 
of  the  matter,  who  spoke  with  anguish  of  the  dire  necessity 
which  had  constrained  her  to  entrust  her  only  child  to  the 
protection  of  a  rol)ber  '  No  belted  knight,  however,  could 
have  acquitted  himself  more  nobly  of  the  trust  the  unfortunate 
queen  had  confided  to  his  honour.  Raising  the  weary  priiice 
in  his  arms,  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  queen  and  the 

'  Recital  made  by  Marfjaret  of  Anjou  to  tlie  duchens  de  Bonrbon  at  St.  I'ol, 
recorded  by  George  Chastellain. 

*  George  Cliastellain,  Chroiiique  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  j).  232. 

*  The  abbe  Prevost.  *  George  Chastellaiu. 
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sc'uirc,  to  his  secret  retreat, — a  cave  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the 
souili  bank  of  the  rapid  Uttle  stream  which  washers  the  foot  of 
lUuckhill,  whex'e  the  royal  t'uf^itivcs  were  refreslied,  and  received 
all  the  comfort  and  attention  his  wife  was  ;ihle  to  bestow. 
The  local  traditions  of  Ilcxham  and  lynedale  |)i  .;8Cr\  e  a  lively 
remembrance  of  this  incident.  The  robbv  '»  den,  which 
att'orded  shelter  in  their  utmost  nec^  to  thi  Laucustrian  queen 
and  prince  of  Wides,  is  stdl  known  I  y  t'  'irnr^  '  'queen 
Margaret's  cave,'  and  seems  to  have  becu  >'  ipterl  to  the 

purpose.    The  entrance  to  it  is  very  lo  ^  .  i^»f>  'jank  of 

the  rivulet  or  bourn,  and  was  formerly  I  Uora  si<;ht 

and  surrounded  by  wild  wood.    Its  diraeu&K  thirty-four 

by  fourteen  feet :  the  height  will  barely  aliuw  a  full-grown 
person  to  stand  upright.  A  massive  pillar  of  rude  masonry  in 
the  centre  of  the  cave  seems  to  mark  the  boundary  of  a  wall, 
which,  it  is  said,  once  divided  it  into  two  distinct  apartments. 
When  warmed  and  cheered  by  fire  and  lamp,  it  would  not 
appear  quite  so  dismal  a  den  as  at  present. 

Such  was  the  retreat  in  wliich  the  queen  and  prhice  remained 
perdue  for  two  days  of  agonizing  suspense.  On  the  third 
morning  then*  host  encountered  sir  PieiTe  de  Breze  and  an 
English  gentleman,  who,  having  escaped  the  robbers  at  Hex- 
ham, had  been  making  anxious  search  for  her  and  the  prince.* 
From  these  devoted  friends  Margaret  learned  the  escape  of  her 
royal  husband,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  that  had  been 
executed  on  Somerset,  and  her  faitliful  adherents  the  lords 
Ilungerford  and  Roos.-  Margaret  received  these  tidings  with 
floods  of  tears.  A  few  hours  later,  the  English  gentleman  by 
whom  Breze  was  accompanied,  having  gone  into  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  to  gather  tidings  of  public  events,  recognised  the 
duke  of  Exeter  and  Edmund  Beauibrt,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Somerset.  He  conducted 
them  to  the  retreat  of  the  proscribed  queen  and  the  youthful 
hope  of  Lancaster.  Margaret's  spirits  revived  at  the  sight  of 
these  princes,  whom  she  had  numbered  with  the  slain  of  Hex- 
ham, and  she  determined  to  send  them  to  their  powerful 


*  Prevost. 
"  Tlioy  were  beheaded  in  the  market-place  at  Hexham,  without  triuL 
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kinsman  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  solicit  an  asylum  at  the 
court  of  Dijon  for  herself  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  while  she 
once  more  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  where  she 
imagined  king   Henry  had  foimd  refiige.    On  quitting  the 
dwelling  of  the  generous  outlaw,  from  whom  she  had  received 
such  providential  succour  in  her  dire  distress,  she  accorded  all 
she  had  to  bestow, — ^her  grateful  thanks.    The  dukes  of  Somer- 
set and  Exeter  offered  a  portion  of  their  scanty  supply  of 
money  as  a  reward  to  his  wife  for  the  services  she  had  rendered 
to  the  queen ;  but,  Avith  a  nobihty  of  soul  worthy  of  a  loftier 
station,  she  refiised  to  receive  any  portion  of  that  which  might 
be  so  precious  to  them  at  a  time  of  need.    "  Of  all  I  have 
lost,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "  T  regret  nothing  so  much  as  the 
power  of  recompensing  such  virtue."    Accompanied  by  Breze 
and  the  squire,  and  attended  by  the  outlaw  of  Hexham  in  the 
capacity  of  a  guide,  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  her  son 
took  the  road  to  Carhsle,  from  whence  she  once  more  pro- 
ceeded to  her  old  quarters  at  Kirkcudbright.' 

The  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  between  king  Edward 
and  the  Scottish  regency  rendered  it  necessary  foi  the  Lan- 
castrian queen  to  maintain  a  strict  incognito ;  but  there  was 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Cork,  who  was  unfortunately 
well  acquainted  with  her  person,  the  majestic  beauty  of  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  disguise.  This  man  determined  to 
open  a  path  to  fortime  by  delivering  to  king  Edward  the  last 
hope  and  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  rose.  With  the 
assistance  of  several  confederates,  whom  he  bribed  to  engage 
in  this  barbarous  project,  he  surprised  Margaret's  brave  pro- 
tectors, Breze  and  the  squire  BarviUe,  and  hurried  them 
on  board  a  vessel  which  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 

'  During  my  pleasant  visit  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  in  the  untumn  of  1847,  I  was 
shown  a  handfiil  of  English  sixpences  and  shillings,  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  had  been  recently  dug  up  on  the  earl  of  Selkirk's  estate,  having  probably 
been  concealed  there  by  some  unfortunate  Lancastrian  exile  during  one  of  the 
temporary  sojourns  of  Henry  VI.  or  Margaret  at  Kirkcudbright.  Among  those 
coins,  one  or  two  of  Edward  III.  might  lie  distinguished  by  their  weight,  size, 
and  superior  quality.  Those  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereigns  manifested  a  progres- 
sive deterioration,  which  reached  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  thin  base  sixpences  of 
Henry  VI.,  nearly  eaten  up  with  verdigris,  in  consequence  of  excessive  adultera- 
tion. They  afforded  convhicing  evidence  of  the  financial  miseries  of  the  haplcss 
prince  whose  image  and  su^ierscription  they  bore. 
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with  less  diflficulty  succeeded  in  the  abduction  of  the  helpless 
queen  and  her  little  son.  Neither  party  were  aware  of  the 
captivity  of  the  other,  till  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  enabled 
the  queen  and  Breze  to  recognise  each  other,  and  afforded  a 
sad  conviction  of  their  peril.  The  great  personal  strength  of 
Breze,  however,  had  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  bonds  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  he  watched  an 
opportunity  for  removing  those  of  the  squire.  They  were  then 
two  against  five,  but,  having  got  possession  of  the  oars,  they 
contrived  to  master  their  opponents,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  slew  some,  and  threw  the  others  overboard,  not  with- 
out extreme  peril  of  upsetting  the  boat.  After  tossing  for 
some  hours  in  the  gulf  of  Solway,  the  wind  changing,  drove 
the  boat  back  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  and  she  struck  on  a 
sand-bank  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Kirkcudbright,  which 
must  have  been  off  the  tiny  islet  now  called  the  Little  Ross, 
where  there  appeared  every  chance  of  her  being  beaten  to 
pieces  by  the  waves.  It  was,  however,  so  near  the  shore, 
that  Breze,  wading  knee-deep  in  sand  and  water,  succeeded 
in  conveying  the  queen  on  his  shoulders  to  a  dry  spot,  and 
BarATlle  performed  the  same  service  for  the  prince  of  Wales.* 
They  came  on  shore,  not  at  Kirkcudbright,  but  the  opposite 
side,  then  a  wild  and  desolate  tract  of  country,  where,  at  least, 
Margaret  had  no  fear  of  being  recognised,  since  the  peasantry 
were  so  ignorant,  that  they  could  not  believe  any  one  was 
a  queen,  unless  she  had  a  crown  on  her  head  and  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand. 

In  one  of  the  obscure  hamlets  of  this  rude  country  Margaret 
remained  with  her  son  under  the  care  of  Breze,  while  she 
despatched  Barville  to  Edinburgh,  to  ascertain  the  general 
state  of  affairs  in  England,  and  the  fate  of  king  Henry."  His 
reports  were  such  as  to  convince  her  that  she  must  hoard  her 
energies  for  better  days.  The  most  mortifying  intelligence  of 
all  to  Margaret  was  the  fact,  that  the  matrimonial  contiact 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  Scotch  king's  sister  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  interference  of  the  old  antagonist  of  her 
house,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  queen-mother's  uncle, 
»  Prevost.  » Ibid. 
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who  had  sent  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  to  his  royal  niece,  inter- 
dicting the  Lancastrian  alliance.'  As  this  great  prince  was 
at  that  time  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  his  will  Avas  law  in  that 
instance.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  poorest  and  most  friend- 
less princess  in  the  world,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  bootless 
indignation  is  said  to  have  launched  into  a  torrent  of  invectives 
against  the  duke,  declaring  "  that  if  he  ever  were  to  fall  into 
her  power,  she  would  make  the  axe  pass  between  his  head  and 
shoulders."  Such,  at  least,  was  the  report  that  was  carried  to 
him.^  Margaret  privately  visited  Edinburgh,  to  try  the  eflPect 
of  her  personal  eloquence  once  more,  but  foimd  that  her  pre- 
sence caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  government.  All  the 
favour  she  could  obtain  was  assistance  for  returning  to  her 
friends  in  Northumberhmd,  who  still  continued  with  deter- 
mined  valour  to  hold  out  the  fortress  of  Bamborough.  From 
this  place  Margaret,  with  a  he^vy  heart,  embarked  for  France 
with  her  son,  and  some  of  her  ladies  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  after  the  disappearance  of  their  royal  mistress.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  (who  had  abandoned  his  office  as  lord  chief-justice 
of  England  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  proscribed  queen  and 
liis  princely  pupil,)  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  the  famous  cardi- 
nal-archbishop of  York,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  ruined 
adherents  of  Lancaster,  shared  her  flight. 

Her  usual  ill-luck,  with  regard  to  weather,  att^ideJ  the 
unhappy  Margaret  on  this  voyage.    The  first  da^  sailed, 

her  vessel  was  separated  by  a  terrible  storm  from  itis  consort, 
and  during  twelve  hours  she  expected  every  moment  to  be 
engulphed  in  the  tempestuous  waves ,  and  when  the  violence 
of  the  hurricane  abated,  her  ship  wat,  so  greatly  damaged, 
that  she  was  forced  to  put  into  the  port  of  Ecluse,  in  the 
dominions  of  her  hereditju-y  enemy,  the  dulce  of  Burgundy.' 
She  landed  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1462.  Every  one  there 
was  astonished  that  she  ventured  to  come  on  shore,  after  all 
the  bitter  expressions  of  hostihty  she  had  used  against  the  duke. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  cruel  enough  to 
tell  her  so,  and  taunted  her  with  having  brought  all  her  mis- 

'  Monstrc'let.  ^  Bariinte. 

^  Barante.     I\Ioiistrelet.     Chastdlaiii,  Chronique  des  Dues  de  Bourgogiie. 
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fortunes  upon  herself.'  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  now  presented  herself  before 
her  foes.  She  had  neither  money,  jewels,  nor  crerit  where- 
with to  propitiate  hard  hearts  to  show  her  kindness,  but  came 
among  them  all  desolate,  and  devoid  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  hfe.  Neither  she  nor  the  prince  of  Wales,  her  son,  had  any 
of  the  external  attributes  of  royalty,  except  those  which  nature 
had  given  them.  Instead  of  the  regal  mantle  and  sweeping 
train,  which,  according  to  the  then  despotic  laws  of  costume,  no 
queen  could  appear  without,  ISIargaret  wore  a  short  round  gown 
called  a  *robette,'  and  she  had  no  means  of  changing  it  for  a 
more  appropriate  dress,  for  it  was  the  only  one  she  possessed 
in  the  world.^  Her  whole  retinue  consisted  of  seven  females, 
who  were  appareUed  no  better  than  their  royal  mistress. 

This  unfortunate  princess,  formerly  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  queens  in  the  world,  was  now  the  poorest,  not  having 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  sustenance 
of  herself  and  her  little  son  but  what  came  out  of  the  purse 
of  her  faithful  knight  sir  Pierre  de  Breze,  who  was  himself  in 
extreme  distress,  having  spent  all  his  fortmie  in  her  service, 
and  m  assisting  her  to  carry  on  the  war  against  her  enemies. 
"  He  told  me  himself,"  says  his  friend  George  Chastellain,  the 
chronicler  of  Burgundy,  "  that  it  had  cost  him  nearly  50,000 
crowns.  It  was  a  piteous  thing,"  continues  our  authority,  "  to 
see  this  mighty  princess  in  such  a  dire  vicissitude,  and  after  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  most  extreme;  perils,  dymg  almost  of 
hunger  and  fatigue,  constrained  to  give  herself  up  to  a  person 
wlio,  of  all  the  world,  was  the  most  exasperated  against  her. 
Yet  she  was  fuU  of  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  obtain  grace 
if  she  might  be  permitted  to  enter  his  presence,  and  that  her 
high  and  noble  courage  in  her  calamities  would  move  him  to 
pity, — perhaps  to  succour  her.  As  soou  as  she  came  on  shore, 
she  despatched  a  faithful  Scotch  gentleman,  ppmed  Carbonnel, 
to  apprize  the  duke  of  Burgundy  of  her  arrival,  and  to  pray 
that  he  would  appoint  some  place  where  she  might  come  and 
speak  to  him,  in  order  to  explain  the  circumstances  that  had 
compelled  her  to  land  in  his  country,  observing,  "  that  she  had 

2  Ibid. 
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a  long  time  before  asked  a  safe-conduct  to  pans  through  his  ter- 
ritories, in  which,  however,  she  had  been,  as,  it  appeared,  cir- 
cumvented i  but  she  came  now  in  her  humility  and  poverty,  to 
seek  of  his  greatness  a  refuge  for  herself  and  her  child  in  her 
distress,  which  she  trusted  he  was  too  proud  to  deny  her." 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  that  time  gone  on  a  pil. 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne,  accompanied 
by  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  but  was  detained  by 
sickness  on  the  road.  When  queen  Margaret's  message  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  received  it  politely,  but  excused  himself 
from  her  oflFered  visit  with  solemn  coiui;esy,  stating  that  "His 
lodgings  were  too  small  to  receive  a  princess  of  her  quality,  and 
that  he  could  not  permit  her  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  to  come  to  him ;  that  it  was  the  etiquette  for  him  to 
visit  her,  and  that  he  certainly  should  have  done  so  but  for 
the  accident  of  his  illness ;  that  he  would  shortly  send  one  of 
his  knights  to  welcome  her,  and  make  his  apologies  in  proper 
form."'  The  gentleman  whom  the  duke  selected  for  this 
mission  was  messire  PhiUppe  Pot,  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  although  his  name  has  not  the  most  aristocratic 
sound  in  the  world,  he  was  the  lord  of  La  Roche,  and  a  person 
of  great  consequence. 

Messire  Philippe  Pot,  on  receiving  the  duke's  commands, 
went  to  Bruges,  where  he  found  sir  Pierre  de  Breze,  with  whom 
he  proceeded  to  Ecluse,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  queen 
Margaret.  After  he  had  performed  his  devoir,  by  rendering 
all  due  honours  to  the  queen  in  the  duke  his  master's  name, 
and  as  his  representative,  he  addressed  a  long  and  very  formal 
harangue  to  her,  setting  forth  his  highness's  regret  "that,  be- 
ing absent  on  the  aforesaid  pilgrimage,  and  engaged  on  busi- 
ness of  great  importance,  besides  being  summoned  by  the 
king  of  France  to  assist  at  a  convention  between  the  French 
and  English  for  the  adjustment  of  a  general  peace,  it  m.is  not 
possible  for  him  to  wait  on  her.  And  as  to  the  request  she 
had  been  pleased  to  make  of  his  appointing  a  place  where  she 
might  meet  and  confer  with  him,  he  must  beg  her  not  to 
think  of  it,  for  they  were  a  long  w  ay  apart,  and  the  proximity 
*  Chastellain's  Chron.  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
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of  Calais  made  it  very  dangerous  for  her  to  venture  into  that 
neighbourhood." 

When  the  queen  had  heard  him  to  an  end,  she  thanked  him 
very  courteously  for  all  the  fair  words  and  affectionate  expres- 
sions he  had  used  j  perceiving,  however,  that  the  duke  plainly 
excused  himself  from  seeing  her,  she  added,  "  Lord  of  la  Roche, 
on  departing  from  the  place  where  I  had  the  grief  of  leaving 
my  lord  and  husband,  he  charged  me  not  to  allow  any  earthly 
consideration,  either  of  good  or  ill,  to  prevent  me  from  coming 
to  his  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,  to  explain  to  him  the  multitude 
of  malicious  reports  that  have  been  made  to  him  of  us  by  our 
enemies.  In  obedience  to  that  command,  I  have  thus  ventured 
to  come  and  land  in  his  dominions ;  and,  with  no  other  aid  than 
that  of  God,  I  will  go  in  quest  of  him,  whether  it  imperil  me 
or  not,  for  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  You  are  a  knight 
of  his  order,'  so  I  conjure  you  by  your  chivalry,  which  binds  you 
to  succour  all  distressed  ladies  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  in  this  matter,  by  telling  me 
how  I  ought  to  proceed."  When  the  knight,  who  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  heard  himself  thus 
passionately  adjured,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say,  he 
prudently  replied,  "  Madam,  I  have  told  you  all  I  was  charged 
to  do,  and  why  my  lord  sent  me  to  you.  In  regard  to  advising 
you  in  any  way,  that  is  beyond  my  orders ;  and  as  my  lord  has 
not  directed  me  how  to  answer  you,  I  dare  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  do  it.  Truly  I  am  a  knight,  unworthy  of  that  order,  and 
would  willingly  acquit  myself  of  my  duty  to  you,  and  others 
in  like  case,  were  I  in  my  private  capacity  merely ;  but  being 
employed  in  so  high  a  matter,  and  having  received  my  orders  in 
precise  terms,  I  dare  not  transgress  my  commission." — "  Sieur 
de  la  Roche,"  said  the  queen, "  you  have  executed  your  charge 
honourably,  and  no  one  can  blame  you :  I  also  have  to  answer 
touching  the  charge  which  I  have  received  from  my  lord  and 
husband.  Will  you  then  shun  replying  a  word  of  counsel  in  this 
strait  for  fear  of  exceeding  your  commission,  when  the  perform- 
ance of  the  charge  I  have  taken  upon  myself  may  perhaps  in- 
volve my  death  ?    For,  be  assured,  that  were  my  fair  cousin  the 
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duke  of  Burgundy  to  go  to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  I  would 
follow  him  on  foot,  begging  my  bread  by  the  way  till  I  found 
him.  Now,  then,  since  this  resolution  is  formed  in  me,  of  whicli 
my  fair  cousin  your  master  is  ignorant,  what  law  can  there  be 
to  hinder  you  from  telling  me  the  best  way  of  carrying  my 
purpose  into  eflfect  ?"  When  the  knight  saw  the  determined 
courage  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  he  replied, "  Alas,  madam ! 
since  you  have  so  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind  that  notliing 
can  make  you  alter  it,  and  compel  me  to  give  you  my  advice 
thereupon,  I  tell  you  that  the  simplest  way  you  can  do  is 
to  let  the  duke  know  by  me  that  you  are  coming  to  him,  and 
theft,  perhaps,  he  may  take  it  well  enough  to  come  to  you." 

Margaret  having  succeeded  in  extorting  this  opinion  at  last 
from  the  cautious  courtier,  entertained  him  to  the  best  of  her 
little  power,  by  making  him  partake  of  such  refreshments  as  her 
poverty  allowed  her  to  offer ;  after  whieh  he  took  his  leave,  and 
returned  to  make  his  report  to  the  duke  his  master.  He  found 
that  prince  at  Boulogne,  and  told  him  "  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  turn  the  queen  of  England  from  setting  out  in  quest  of 
him,  for  that  see  him  she  would."  Now  the  duke  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  see  her,  but  having  been  twice  married,  he  was 
able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  uselessness  of  opposing 
the  determination  of  a  lady  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  spirit ;  so  he 
replied,  "  If  she  ivill  see  me,  I  must  e*en  see  her,  and  receive 
her  with  such  a  measure  of  courtesy  as  the  case  may  require; 
but  the  journey  is  really  too  perilous  for  her  to  undertake.  I 
understand  the  EngUsh  at  Calais  are  already  on  the  look-out 
for  her,  and  will  be  sure  to  intercept  her  on  the  road  to  Hesdin.'" 
A  manly  feeling  of,  compassion  prompted  the  duke  to  send  a 
messenger  to  warn  Margaret  of  her  danger,  and  to  advise  her 
to  stop  at  St.  Pol,  "  where,  to  spare  her  the  fatigue  and  peril 
of  travelling  to  him,  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  her  by  the 
end  of  August."'  Margaret  had,  meantime,  advanced  %)m 
Ecluse  to  Bruges,  and  there  she  found  herself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  her  little  son  with  her  ladies,  partly  because  he 
was  not  in  presentable  condition,  and  she  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  providing  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  such 

'  George  ChastolUin.  '  Ibid. 
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an  expedition,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  uncertainty  as  to 
vhut  reception  she  might  meet  with  from  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  neither  would  she  venture  to  expose  a  life,  so  much 
more  precious  to  her  than  her  own,  to  the  contingencies  of 
the  journey. 

"  This  noble  princess,"  says  George  Chastellain,  "  set  out 
from  Br:i^es  in  a  common  stage-cart  with  a  canvas  tilt,  like  a 
poor  housewife  travelling  for  dispatch  of  business,  having  only 
three  damsels  with  her,  who  served  her  as  chamberers :  sir  Pierre 
de  Brez6  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  followed  the  himible  vehicle 
privately,  and  kept  it  in  sight,  to  defend  the  royal  traveller  in 
the  event  of  her  being  attacked."   In  all  the  towns  through 
which  queen  Margaret  passed,  when  thus  thrown  by  adverse 
winds  and  waves  on  the  hostile  shores  of  Burgundy,  destitute 
of  the  means  of  supporting  the  externals  of  royalty,  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  lool^at  her,  and,  says  one  of  her  French 
biographers,^  "  she  was  pointed  out  to  every  one  as  the  sport  or 
May-game  of  fortune,  o*  a  rich  piece  of  shipwreck ;  but  she 
bore  all  unmoved,  and  the  majesty  of  her  countenance,  of  which 
no  vicissitude  could  deprive  her,  remained  unaltered."  On  her 
first  day's  journey  Margaret  was  met  and  recognised  by  the 
heir  of  Burgundy,  count  Charolois,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Bruges.    He  gave  his  unfortunate  kinswoman  five  hundred 
crowns,  which  he  happened  to  have  about  him, — a  small  but 
seasonable  alms.  "  It  was  piteous,"  continues  the  compassionate 
chronicler,  "  to  see  her  former  high  an  1  royal  greatness  reduced 
to  so  low  a  pass."* 

Margaret  very  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
two  hundred  English  horsemen,  who  lay  in  wait  for  her  on  the 
road  to  Bethune,  where  she  had  intended  to  sleep  that  night; 
however,  by  an  especial  Providence  as  it  appeared,  she  reached 
St.  Pol  in  safety,  where  she  found  abundance  of  good  cheer 
pif pared  for  her,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
next  day  he  arrived  in  propria  persond,  and  hearing  that  the 
queen  of  England  was  already  there,  repaired  immediately  to 
the  quarter  of  the  town  where  she  was  lodged.  Margaret 
descended  in  all  haste  from  her  chamber  to  receive  him,  and 
*  Le  Moine,  Gallery  of  Heroic  Women.  '  Grgorge  Cluatellain. 
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advanced  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  meet  him.' 
Etiquette  required  that  they  should  kiss  each  other  on  this 
occasion.  Margaret  curtsied  twice  to  the  duke,  who  looked 
at  her  to  see  how  she  intended  to  deport  herself  towards  him  • 
and  perceiving  her  humility  by  the  profoundness  of  her  reve. 
fences,  he  bowed  in  return  so  low,  as  alipost  to  amount  to  a 
genuflexion.  This  he  would  have  repeated  a  second  time,  but 
the  fallen  queen,  to  whom  these  formal  ceremonials  appeared 
rather  a  mockery  than  a  compliment,  prevented  it  by  catching 
his  arm  and  entreating  him  to  forbear :  "  Such  honours,''  she 
said.  "  were  not  due  to  her  from  him."  Then  she  thanked 
Goa  that  she  had  been  spared  to  meet  him,  whom,  of  all 
Christian  princes,  she  had  long  been  most  anxious  to  see.  The 
duke,  not  wishing  the  conversation  to  proceed  further,  begged 
to  take  his  leave  for  the  present,  and  Mai^aret,  well  pleased 
at  this  beginning,  returned  joyously  t#her  own  apartment.' 

When  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  taken  a  little  time 
for  reflection  in  his  chamber,  he  prepared  himself  to  offer  a 
proper  welcome  to  his  royal  guest,  who,  with  the  usual 
impetuosity  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  taken  him 
by  surprise  in  the  hrst  mtttance,  and  thus  disconcerted  all 
the  solemn  formaUties  of  the  Burgundian  court-receptions,  in 
which  her  travel-soiled  garments  and  humble  retinue  did  not 
qualify  her  to  support  the  part  of  a  queen  of  England  with 
becoming  dignity.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  sent  to  her  sir 
Philippe  de  Croye,  the  young  lord  of  Quevrain,  son  of  sir 
John  de  Croye,  a  knight  and  noble  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
make  his  complimentary  greetings,  and  to  beg  that  she  would 
not  come  out  of  her  chamber  to  receive  him  on  any  account, 
as^e  should  bring  very  few  of  his  people  with  him.^  The 
young  chevalier  went  to  the  queen,  and  delivered  his  lord's 
message  with  all  proper  ceremonials  of  respect.^  The  queen 
received  him  very  graciously,  and  kissed  him,  his  rank  betjpg 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  that  honour.  He  was  presently 
followed  by  the  duke  in  person,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
household.    Mai^aret  hearing,  by  the  duke's  voice,  that  he 

!  I  '  George  Chntitellun,  Chroniqne  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  p.  223. 
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was  approaching,  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  before  she  had 
advanced  three  paces,  the  duke  came  and  took  her  by  surprise. 
Their  second  salutations  were  performed  in  a  more    lively 
manner  than  those  at  their  first  meeting.    The  duke  spake 
his  unfortunate  guest  kindly,  and  led  her  to  her  bed,  where 
they  seated  themselves,  when  the  queen  addressed  him  in  thesie 
words  :  "  Fair  cousin,  I  know  well  that  you  have  been  wrongly 
informed  against  my  lord  and  husband  and  nie,  as  if  we  had 
been  your  mortal  foes,  endeavouring  to  injure  you  by  every 
means  in  our  power ;  and  although,  fair  cousin,  if  you  imagined 
it  to  be  so,  you  would  have  had  reason  to  wish  us  no  £oo(l, 
yet  at  all  times  my  lord  and  husband  the  king  and  me, 
knowing  our  own  innocence,  and  how  falsely  we  have  been 
accused  in  this  matter,  have  been  most  desirous  to  meet  the 
charge.   It  is  for  this  cause  that  my  lord  and  husband  has  sent 
me  over  seas,  to  appea^before  you  in  eur  justification.  He,  my 
said  lord  the  king,  commanded  me  never  to  cease  from  wander- 
ing in  search  of  you  till  I  had  found  you,  even  if  I  should 
have  to  travel  on  foot  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  quest  of  you. 
But  now  that,  thanks  to  God  and  you,  we  have  met,  and  I  am 
here  in  your  dominions  and  realm  entirely  at  your  mercy,  a 
poor  outcast  queen  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  chambermaid, 
requiring  nothing  but  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  me 
speak  in  the  name  of  my  lord  and  husband  and  my  own,  if 
ever  that  poor  king  and  I  shoidd  be  again,  as  we  once  were,  on 
the  ascent  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  we  should  bear  ourselves 
to  you  in  the^same  manner  as  we  do  now;  and  if  we  had 
continued  as  we  formerly  were,  m}    l;>rd  intended  to  have 
deputed  some  prince  of  his  own  blood  to  explain  the  matter 
to  you.     But  as  this  cannot  be,  I  pray  you  to  hear  oiu*  g»od 
cousin  the  seneschal  (sir  Fierrg  de  Breze),  who  will  speak 
more  fully  on  the  subject,  if  you  will  condescend  to  listen." 
"  |Iadame,"   replied  the   duke,   with   more   courtesy  than 
sincerity,  "  it  is  a  trifle  not  worth  another  thdught.    I  do  not 
attend  to  all  I  heaf,  though  they  report  many  strange  things 
to  me;  but  words  come  and  go,  and  for  my  part  I  let  them 
run  on  as  they  like,  for  I  knov/  pretty  well  what  they  would 
have  me  believe,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  not  given  the  king 
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your  husband  and  you  cause  to  bo  my  enemies.  But  let  that 
pass,  and  tium  we  now,  I  pray  you,  to  some  more  agreeable 
subject,  for,  when  with  ladies,  one  ought  not  to  s{)eak  of  any 
thing  but  joy." 

Margaret  was  not,  however,  to  be  put  off  with  a  courtly 
speech.     She  knew  that  a  congress  Imd   )een  appointed  to  sit 
at   St.  Omer  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and 
France  for  the  adjustment  of  a  general  peace,  of  which  t'ne 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  the  umpire,  and  she  was  eager  to 
improve  the  only  opportunity  she  might  ever  have  of  removing 
the  lyifavourable  impression  from  his  mind,  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  animo. 
sity.    It  had,  in  fact,  been  reported  that  she  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  "  If  ever  by  any  chance  he  fell  into  her  power,  she 
would  make  the  axe  pass  between  his  head  and  shoulders;" 
also,  that  she  and  king  Henry  had  confiflerated  with  France  to 
dismember  his  dominions.     Whether  the  poor  queen  found 
herself  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  command  her  utterance, 
or  she  placed  more  rehance  on  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her 
fnend  De  Brez^  than  her  own,  the  chronicler  does  not  inform 
us,  but  merely  says  that  she  intimated,  by  a  significant  look  and 
gesture,  that  the  seneschal  should  speak  for  her.    Whereupon 
he  advanced,  and  bending  his  knee  before  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, addressed  him  with  profound  reverence  in  a  speech 
commencing,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  much  in  the  style  com- 
monly  adopted  in  the  present  day  by  an  Englishman,  whose 
oratorical  powers  are  unexpectedly  put  to  the  test  on  some 
festive  occasion : — "  My  very  redoubted  lord,  unaccustomed  as 
I  am  to  speak  after  the  fashion  of  a  worldly  speaker,  my  friends 
knoff  that  I  always  speak  the  truth,  and  my  only  motive  in  pre- 
suming to  address  you  now  is^to  set  forth  the  truth.    You  see 
here  the  queen  of  England,  sent  over  to  you  by  the  king  her 
husband,  and  freely  come  to  you  of  her  own  high  courage,|to 
clear  herself  and  him  from  the  malicious  representations  that 
have  been  made  of  them  by  their  enemies.  My  redoubted  lord 
king  Henry,  and  this  queen  here  present,  have  always  esteemed 
you  as  the  most  illustrious  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  follow- 
ing the  general  voice,  which  sounds  the  fame  of  your  noble  deeds, 
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your  virtues,  and  renown  through  all  nations  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  world,  they  have  conHtantly  rcpeatetl  your  praises. 
You  see  this  queen  here  present,  your  near  relation  in  blood 
as  every  one  knows,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  princesses  in  the  world,  but  now  reduced  by  oppres- 
sion, by  cruelty,  by  the  disloyalty  of  man  and  the  tickieness  of 
adverse  fortune  such  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  to  a  miser- 
able poverty, — driven  from  a  tlirone  and  degraded  from  her 
natural  rank,  and  deprived  of  every  hope  save  that  wliich  she, 
and  I  also  for  her,  repose  in  you,  that  you  will  be  persuaded  to 
take  part  in  her  quarrel,  instead  of  supporting  the  cause  of  her 
foes,  who  are  nothing  to  you  in  blood  as  she  is.    As  for  the  aid 
king  Henry  and  this  queen  have  received  f5pom  the  French 
against  the  duke  of  York,  is  it  not  according  to  reason  and  to 
nature  that  the  French^should  endeavour  to  further  the  cause 
of  king  Henry  and  his  wife  ?  for  king  Henry  is  the  nephew  of 
the  late  king  Charles,  his  sister's  son,  and  the  queen  here 
present  is  niece  to  the  queen  of  France,  who  is  still  alive, 
daughter  to  her  brother,  and  was  given  in  marriage  by  king 
Charles  himself  to  king  Henry,  the  true  inheritor,  as  he  still 
is,  and  at  that  time  the  undisputed  possessor  of  the  crown  of 
England.     No  wonder  therefore,  if,  during  the  course  of  this 
long  and  unnatural  rebelUon  of  their  subjects,  the  said  king 
and  queen  sought  and  obtained  occasional  succour  where  they 
had  such  good  reason  to  seek  it,  and  not  out  of  any  enmity  to 
you ;  although,  even  if  it  had  been  so,  king  Henry  would  not 
have  been  to  blame,  since  it  was  well  known  to  him  and  the 
queen  here,  that  if  you  had  been  as  favourable  to  them  as  you 
have  been  to  the  contrary  party,  they  would  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  pass  in  which  they  are  at  present."' 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  listened  with  the  polite  apathy 
of  a  politician  to  the  special  pleading  of  the  seneschal,  ap- 
par^tly  reckoning  his  complimentary  expressions  regarding 
himself  as  words  of  course ;  but  at  the  iiome  truth  contained 
in  the  unexpected  climax  of  the  speech,  a  merry  glance,  in  spite 
of  himself,  escaped  him,  which,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
flashing  over  a  frozen  stream^  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 

*  Qeorge  Chastelluu. 
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diplomatic  ice  wherewith  he  had  incased  himself.^  Finding  it 
impossible  after  this  to  resmne  his  phlegmatic  deportment,  he 
yielded  to  kindlier  feelings.  He  turned  to  his  royal  guest,  and 
told  her,  "  that  whether  it  were  as  she  said  or  not,  she  was 
welcome  to  Burgundy,  and  he  was  very  sorry  for  her  misfor- 
tunes."  Then  he  begged  to  lead  her  to  the  banquet  which  had 
been  prepared  with  stately  cheer  for  her  entertainment.  The 
duke  had  only  brought  with  him  a  chosen  few  of  his  followers, 
who  were,  by  their  high  rank,  privileged  to  sit  at  table  in  his 
presence  and  that  of  queen  Margaret,  who  was  scrupulously 
treated  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  crowned  head.  Among 
this  distinguished  company  were  messire  Adolph  of  Clevea, 
messire  Jacques  Bourbon,  and  Mai^aret's  first  Burgundian 
acquaintance,  messire  PhiUppe  Pot. 

Of  all  the  guests,  sir  Pierre  de  Brez^  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  distinction,  on  account  of  the  chivaliic  manner 
in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  luckless 
B<ed-roRe  queen,  the  perilous  adventures  wherein  they  had  been 
recently  engaged,  and  the  dangers  they  had  escaped.  It  was 
observed  that  queen  Mai^aret,  notwithstanding  all  she  had 
suffered,  appeared  merry  of  cheer  that  night,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  please  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
They  talked  a  good  deal  to  one  another,  and  with  the  same 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  brother  and  sister.  As  they  sat 
side  by  side  at  the  banquet,  "  It  was  remarked  of  them,''  says 
Geoi^e  Chastellain,'  ''that  as  the  portrait  of  the  duke  might 
have  been  shown  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  majestic  in  man,  so 
that  of  the  queen  would  have  served  as  the  exemplification  of 
the  same  in  woman,  and  the  representation  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  persons  in  the  world.  She  was  indeed  a  very  fair  lady, 
altogether  well  worth  the  looking  at,  and  of  high  bearing  withal. 
Albeit  the  poverty  to  which  cruel  fortune  had  reduced  her 
might  have  given  sufficient  cause  for  humiliation,  her  planners 
were  unchanged ;  and  although  she  had  come  with  only  three 
women  in  a  stage-cart  or  wagon,  she  deported  herself  with 
no  less  dignity  than  when  she  swayed  the  sceptre  in  London, 

* "  Meg  iPvnff  Joffeulx  oril  romjnt  ^o«</'— Chxonique  des  Dues  de  I'ourgogJiei 
par  Ocorge  Chastellain,  part  iL  p.  227.  '  Ibid.  p.  228. 
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and  exercised,  in  her  single  person,  the  whole  of  the  regal 
authority  there." '  She  conducted  herself,  however,  with  becom- 
ing prudence,  considering  the  place  where  she  was,  and  behaved 
to  thr  duke  of  Burgundy  as  if  she  felt  she  was  by  the  side  of 
the  greatest  personage  on  earth,  as,  indeed,  he  was  to  her  the 
most  important  just  then,  not  only  because  she  was  so  entirely 
in  his  power  that  her  very  life  hung  on  his  fiat,  but  on  account 
of  the  position  he  was  about  to  fill  at  the  congress  of  St.  Omer 
as  the  umpire  of  the  general  peace.  Margaret  had,  therefore, 
cogent  reason  to  endeavour  to  propitiate  him  in  behalf  of  her 
hapless  lord,  king  Henry,  whom  she  had  left  in  a  state  of  pre- 
carious dependence  on  the  charity  of  the  queen  of  Scotland. 
She  drew  a  flattering  hope  from  the  magnanimity  with  which 
her  generous  foe  had  treated  her  in  her  distress.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  admired  her  courage,  and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which 
she  bore  up  against  the  shocks  of  adversity.  He  pitied  her 
calamities,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  her  eloquence, 
but  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  a  knight-errant, 
he  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  St.  Pol  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  The  next  morning,  which  was  a  Friday,  he  took  his 
leave,  with  great  courtesy,  of  the  queen,  telling  her  he  would 
send  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  to  visit  her.  He  pro^ 
mised,  moreover,  not  to  do  any  thing  to  her  prejudice  at  St. 
Omer;  but,  as  the  envoys  and  people  of  the  king  of  France, 
on  whom  she  ought,  he  said,  to  rely,  would  be  there,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  take  any  charge  upon  him,  lest  he  should  inter- 
fere with  their  private  arrangements.  Margaret  professed  her- 
self highly  beholden  to  him  for  the  princely  hospitality  and 
consideration  with  which  he  had  treated  her.  She  blessed  the 
hour  when  she  set  forth  in  quest  of  him,  and  said  "  it  was  the 
best  exploit  she  had  achieved  since  her  reverse  of  fortune."* 
So  complete  a  revolution  had  the  personal  kindness  of  her  old 
hereditary  foe  eflFected  in  the  feelings  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
that  when  he  mounted  his  horse  to  depart,  she  melted  into  tears 
as  she  bade  him  adieu.' 

When  the  duke  had  ridden  about  a  league  firora  the  town, 
he  sent  one  of  his  knights  back  with  a  present  of  two  thousand 
'  George  Cliastellam,  Clirou.  des  Dues  de  Bourg(^e,  p.  229.      '  Ibid.      '  Ibid* 
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crowns  of  gold  for  the  queen,  together  with  a  rich  diamond 
which  he  begged  her  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  him.    "  It 
was  a  diamond,"  continues  our  chronicler,'  "  that  was  held  in 
very  high  estimation/'    To  each  of  the  faithful  damsels  who 
had  attended  their  royal  mistress  on  this  perilous  journey,  the 
duke  kindly  sent  a  hundred  golden  crowns ;  the  same  to  the 
seneschal,  Pierre  de  Breze,  and  two  hundred  silver  crowns  to 
sir  John  Carbonnel.    The  munificent  duke  sent  those  accept, 
able  gifts  after  his  departure,  mstead  of  presenting  them,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  and  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  the  recipients. 
Subsequently  we  learn,  from  other  authorities,  the  duke  of  Bui-- 
gundy  relieved  the  pecuniary  distress  of  his  royal  kinswoman 
more  effectually,  by  sending  her  a  written  order  on  his  trea- 
surer for  twelve  thousand  crowns.     The  treasurer  took  a  base 
advantage  of  her  situation,  by  endeavoming  to  extort  half  the 
money  from  her  on  various  pretexts ;  Margaret,  who  was  not 
of  a  spirit  to  put  up  tamely  with  such  a  wrong,  informed  the 
duke  of  the  villany  of  his  minister,  and  this  just  but  severe 
prince,  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.    The  sentence  would  have  been  executed,  but  for  her 
intercession  in  his  favour."^ 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  came  to  St. 
Pol  to  visit  Margaret,  was  a  bright  spot  in  the  sombre  destiny  of 
the  exiled  queen.  They  were  nearly  related  to  each  other ;  they 
had  been  friends  in  youth,  and  the  marriage  of  Margaret's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  to  the  daughter  of  the  duchess 
of  Bourbon,  had  strengthened  the  family  connexion  between 
these  two  princesses.  They  met  with  smiles  and  tears  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  and  immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  confidential  familiarity  of  two  sisters.  The 
duchess  listened  with  compassionate  interest  to  the  recital  of 
the  strange  vicissitudes  and  trials  to  which  the  Red-rose  queen 
had  been  exposed,  "  of  which,"  says  the  Burgundian  chroni- 
cler, who  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  Margaret  herself,  "  no 

parallel  can  be  found  in    books The    sufferings  she 

endured  from  hunger,  cold,  and  poverty  had  many  times,  she 
said,  endangered  her  Ufe,  quite  as  much  as  if  she  had  fallen 
•    *  George  Cliastellain.  '  Clironiclea  of  Lorrune,  MS.  in  Bibl.  du  Roi. 
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into  the  hands  of  her  f  ■'"  She  assured  the  duchess  of 
Bourbon,  that  "  on  one  occasion  king  Henry,  the  little  prince, 
and  herself,  were  reduced  to  such  abject  misery  and  destitu- 
tion, that  for  five  days  they  had  but  one  herring  between 
the  three,  and  not  more  bread  than  would  have  sufficed  for 
one  day's  nourishment.  Another  time,  she  said,  being  at 
mass  on  a  solemn  day,  she  was  so  entirely  without  money, 
that  she  had  not  even  a  *  black  penny '  to  give  at  the  oflfering. 
In  this  dilemma  she  humiliated  herself  so  far,  as  to  confide  her 
distress  to  a  Scotch  archer  who  was  near  her,  and  besought 
him  to  lend  her  something  wherewith  she  might  make  her 
oblation.  She  found  him  hard  to  persuade,  but  at  last,  to  get 
rid  of  her  importunity,  he  reluctantly,  and  as  if  he  grudged 
it,  drew  half  a  farthing'  from  his  purse  and  lent  her"  Thus 
did  she,  who  had  shared  the  throne  of  a  king  of  England^  find 
herself  in  a  more  destitute  condition  than  the  poor  widow  of 
holy  writ,  whose  gift  was  commended  by  our  blessed  Lord ; 
for  the  widow  had  two  mites  of  her  own  to  oflfer,  but  queen 
Margaret  not  having  one,  must  have  approached  the  altar 
empty-handed,  if  she  had  not,  by  the  earnestness  of  her  im- 
portunity, wnmg  a  half-farthing  from  the  churl  who  grudged 
the  paltry  alms  he  lent.  This  circumstance  was  related  by 
her  as  one  of  the  bitterest  mortifications  her  adverse  fortunes 
had  inflicted. 

The  royal  heroine  also  recounted  to  the  duchess  and  her 
ladies  some  of  the  penis  from  which  she  and  the  little  prince 
of  Wales  had  escaped  in  their  retreat  from  the  lost  battle 
of  Hexham ;  she  enlarged,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  on 
the  fervency  with  which  she  had  supphcated  the  divine  assist- 
ance, when  the  pitiless  ruffians  who  had  plundered  her  were 
about  to  take  away  her  life,  and  the  especial  answer  which  she 
considered  God  had  vouchsafed  to  her  prayers,  by  turning  the 
swords  against  each  other  of  those  who  were  before  unani- 
mous in  their  determination  to  shed  h,  :•  blood,  and,  finally,  con- 
verting a  robber,  stained  with  a  thousand  crimes,  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  preservation  of  herself  and  her  precious  boy." 

»  George  Chastellain,  p.  230, 
-  Uiiij  yfoa  d'Econte ;  a  smaii  copper  coin,  weighing  the  eighth  of  an  ounce. 
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The  duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  was  all  sympathy,  "  listened  to 
these  exciting  recitals  with  no  less  interest,"  says  Chastel- 
lain,  "than  if  they  had  been  tales  devised  for  her  especial 
entertainnient  j  observing,  by  way  of  comment, '  that  although 
queen  Margaret  had  escaped  with  life,  never  assuredly  before 
had  fortime  brought  a  princess  of  her  high  rank  into  such 
frightftil  situations,  and  that  if  a  book  were  to  be  written 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  royal  and  unfortunate  ladies,  she  would 
be  found  to  exceed  them  all  in  calamity.'  "' 

That   mournful   pre-eminence  in  woe,  which  the  human 
heart  when  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  is  often  strangely 
eager  to  claim,  was  not  as  yet  due  to  the  ill-fated  queen  to 
whom  her  pitying  friend  assigned  it.   Margaret  of  Anjou  Uved 
to  see  days,  when  she  could  look  back  to  the  suflferings  which 
elicited  this  comment  from  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  as  things 
of  trivial  import.     They  were,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  evils, 
but  the  end  involved  a  consummation  of  misery,  which  has 
only  been  exceeded  in  later  days  by  the  dark  destinies  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  Marie  Antoinette.   The  duchess  of  Bourbon 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  her  unfortunate  kinswoman, 
that  "  It  was  to  her  a  mystery  how  a  Christian  king  and 
queen  who  had  been  lawfully  inaugurated,  should,  without 
having  committed  notorious  crimes  to  provoke  the  wrath  oi 
God,  or  forfeited  by  tyranny  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects, 
have  been  reduced  so  low,  by  any  change  of  fortune,  as  not  to 
possess  a  foot  of  land  or  a  house  to  shelter  them  in  their  own 
realm,  nor  yet  a  penny  of  money,  either  of  silver  or  copper, 
unless  borrowed,  to  purchase  the  conmion  necessaries  of  life.'" 
On  another  occasion,  when  some  of  queen  Margaret's  kindred 
were  imputing  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  her  to  lier 
union  with  king  Henry,  whose  constitutional  malady,  while  it 
had  always  rendered  him  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  her, 
had  unfitted  him  for  the  defence  of  his  disputed  crown,  and  was 
therefore  pecuharly  hard  on  her,  she  silenced  them  with  the 
following  noble  burst  of  conjugal  devotion  :  "When,  on  the  day 
of  my  espousals,  I  took  the  rose  of  England,  was  I  not  aware 

'  Cleorge  Chastellain,  Chroniquo  des  Dues  de  Boorgogne,  p.  283. 
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that  I  must  bear  it  entire,  and  with  all  its  thorns  ?"'  The 
poetic  beauty  of  this  sentiment  is  only  equalled  by  its  phi- 
losophy. 

Grand  fStes  and  royal  cheer  were  made  for  the  exiled  queen 
at  St.  Pol  after  the  arrival  of  her  friend  the  duchess  of  Bour- 
bon, at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  ordered 
that  no  cost  should  be  spared  for  her  entertainment  as  long 
as  she  chose  to  remain.  But  Margaret  could  not  be  induced 
to  tarry :  her  heart  was  at  Bruges,  for  there  she  had  left  the 
young  prince  her  son  and  the  rest  of  her  Uttle  company,  and 
her  desire  to  return  to  them  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
On  Saturday,  September  3rd,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  kind 
duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  departed  from  St.  Pol  at  five  in  the 
morning,  escorted  by  the  lord  of  Moreul,  messire  Francisco,  son 
of  the  marquess  of  Ferrara,  messire  Moulet  de  Renty,  messire 
Guillaume  de  Saulx,  and  a  troop  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
archers,  whom  that  prince  had  commissioned  to  defend  her 
from  all  dangers  by  the  way,  and  to  convey  her  safe  and 
sound  to  whatsoever  place  she  might  please  to  appoint.*  The 
duke  knew  that  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  guest  was  in 
jeopardy,  having  received  certain  information  that  the  English 
intended  to  suprise  her  at  St.  Pol,  and  would,  of  course,  be  on 
the  alert  to  fall  upon  her  in  the  open  country, — not  to  capture, 
but  to  kill  her.  Parties  from  Calais  were  also  abroad  with 
the  same  deadly  purpose,  fancying,  too,  that  the  young  prince 
was  with  her,  for  whose  blood  they  thirsted  even  more  than  for 
that  of  the  mother,  thinking  by  his  death  to  put  an  end  to  the 
^ya^.'  It  was  weU  for  the  royal  fugitives  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
and  that  he  had  caused  Margaret  to  be  so  strongly  guarded 
that  she  returned  unharmed  to  Bruges.  There  she  was,  by  his 
orders,  received  with  public  honours;  and  the  towns-people 
testified  the  lively  interest  which  her  com*ageous  struggle 
against  her  evil  fortunes  had  excited,  by  bringing  her  presents 
of  wine,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  they  thought  might  be 
acceptable.     Margaret  received  these  offerings  with  eloquent 


*  Galerie  des  Femmes  Fortes,  by  Le  Moine. 
'  George  Chafltellain,  Chron.  des  Dues  de  Bourgc^e. 
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expressions  of  gratitude,  telling  those  who  brought  them  "that 
she  had  received  so  many  marks  of  honour  and  aflfeetion  from 
their  prince,  her  cousm  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  she  feared 
she  could  never  show  herself  thankful  enough.  That  she  under- 
stood  that  he  had  conceived  anger  against  her,  and  had  there- 
fore feared  to  approach  him,  lest  he  should  not  condescend  to 
look  at  her  j  but  she  had  found  him  the  best  among  the  good 
aad  the  gentlest,  possessed,  withal,  of  better  sense  than  any 
one  on  earth."  The  people  of  Bruges  were  well  pleased  with 
hearing  this  testimony  of  the  merit  of  their  prince  from  the 
lips  of  a  queen,  whom  report  said  had  formerly  spoken  of  him 
in  a  very  different  strain.' 

Margaret  had  the  happiness  of  finding  her  son  safe  and 
well  on  her  return  to  Bruges,  where,  too,  she  was  almost 
immediately  joined  by  count  Charolois,  who  came,  partly  to 
do  the  honours  of  that  town  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  his 
father,  and  partly  out  of  affection  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
from  which  he  was  descended  through  his  mother,  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  the  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  There  was 
also  near  relationship  between  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  himself 
as  scions  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  generous  heir 
of  Burgundy  took  every  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  ca- 
lamities of  his  hapless  kinswoman  and  her  consort  had  not 
weakened  the  ties  of  kindred. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  period  of  her  life  that  Margaret 
became  acquainted  with  the  noble  Burgundian  poet  and  chro- 
nicler, George  Chastellain,  to  whose  graphic  details  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  important  particulars  of  her  personal  history,^ 

'  Chafitellain. 

'  These  particulars  are  not  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  my  attention  having  heen  first  directed  in  the  year  18M  to 
the  works  of  Chastellain  by  his  learned  editor,  the  late  M.  Buchon,  to  whom  the 
honour  is  due  of  having,  with  incredible  toil,  gathered  together,  from  various 
Bibliotheques,  the  scattered  portions  of  the  original  MSS.  of  the  precious  remains 
of  this  most  interesting  and  elotiuent  of  the  historical  writers  of  that  period,  which 
were  printed  for  the  first  time,  under  his  auspices,  in  the  Pantheon  Litteraire, 
Choix  Chroniques  et  Memoircs  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.  In  offering  this  acknow- 
letlgment  to  the  memory  of  M.  Buchon,  I  lament  to  add  that,  hke  the  late 
lamented  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  other  labourers  in  the  cause  of  historic  truth, 
he  reaped  little  benefit  from  his  toils.  Buchon  died  broken-hearted,  in  want,  it  u 
to  be  feared,  of  the  common  necet'sai'ie*  of  life. 
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as  derived  by  him  from  her  own  Ups,  and  which  are  new  to 
the  general  reader,  never  before  having  been  translated  from 
the  obscure  Burgundian  French  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Chastellain,  who  was  the  herald  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  held 
the  somewhat  incongruous  offices  of  historiographer  and  grand 
panetier  to  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  confidence  with  which  the  unfortunate  but  accomplished 
consort  of  Henry  VI.  honoured  him.  He  has  introduced  her 
portrait  five  times  in  the  splendid  illuminated  edition  of  his 
poems,  on  vellum.*  Of  the  first  of  these  miniature  gems,  which 
occurs  at  page  7,  representing  the  exiled  EngUsh  queen  in 
earnest  conversation  with  himself^  he  gives  the  following  quaint 
explanation  in  his  prologue  :  "  A  lady,  well-nigh  distraught 
with  grief,  of  late  made  sore  complaints  to  me  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  which  fortune  had  inflicted.  This  lady,  who  honoured 
me  with  her  confidence,  as  we  were  well  acquainted,  willed 
me  to  seat  myself  near  her,  it  being  her  pleasure  to  discourse 
with  me  of  her  troubles,  which  she  bewailed  with  such  sore 
weeping,  and  ofttimes  wringing  her  hands  from  excess  of 
sorrow,  that  mine  own  tears  could  not  be  restramed  from  flow- 
ing too,  for  very  pity  of  her  case.  Then,  as  we  were  at  leisure 
for  such  devices,  she  besought  me,  seeing  I  so  much  com- 
passionated her  distress,  to  write  for  her  consolation  a  Uttle 
treatise  on  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  setting  forth  her  own 
calamities  with  those  of  other  noble  ladies  who  had  suffered 
signal  adversity."  This  request  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  duchess  de  Bourbon's  remark  as  to  the  surpassing  mterest 
Margaret's  sad  story  would  excite,  if  written  in  a  book  on  the 
calamities  of  illustrious  females.  The  fallen  queen,  having 
been  in  some  measure  the  victim  of  political  slander,  was 
eager  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  posterity,  at  least,  through 
the  friendly  eloquence  of  a  pen,  which  the  rival  sovereign 
who  had  supplanted  her  unfortunate  husband  could  neit'ier 
intimidate  nor  pervert  to  the  base  office  of  confirming  the 
falsehoods  of  a  party. 
Cliastellain,  animated  by  the  impulse  of  genius,  which 
'  Manuscrit  Provenant  Bibliotheque  de  la  Grauthuse. 
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soars  above  the  time-serving  considerations  of  expediency,  and 
bound  by  the  vow  of  his  chivalric  order  to  sympathy  with  the 
unfortunate,  especially  if  distressed  ladies,  has  done  full  justice  to 
Margaret's  character  in  his  chronicle  as  regards  historic  truth 
and  with  manly  independence  always  speaks  of  her  as  the  queen 
of  England,  and  her  son  as  the  veritable  and  lawful  heir  of  that 
realm,  in  spite  of  his  master's  repudiation  of  the  Lancastrian 
claims.    He  has  also  celebrated  her  in  several  of  his  poems, 
especially  the  one  which  he  undertook  at  her  request,  entitled 
The  Temple  of  ruined  Greatness,^  written  on  the  model  of  that 
commenced  by  Bocace  on  the  misfortunes  of  great  men,  from 
Adam  to  king  John  of  France.    Chastellain  has  caused  queen 
Margaret  and  himself  to  be  represented,  in  an  exquisite  mini- 
ature group  in  his  beautiful  volume,  at  the  tomb  of  Bocace, 
invoking  him  to  awake,  and  undertake  the  task  of  commemo- 
rating her  misfortunes  and  her  wrongs.   The  deceased  poet, 
re-animated  by  her  call,  rises,  and  seeks  to  console  her  by  the 
numerous  instances  he  cites  of  the  vicissitudes  of  others.  Mar- 
garet assured  Chastellain,  "  that  there  were  moments  when  she 
had  been  tempted  by  the  desperation  of  her  curcumstances  to 
convert  her  own  hand  into  an  instrument  of  self-destruction; 
but,  happily,  the  fear  of  God  and  his  restraining  grace  had  pre- 
served her  fix)m  so  deadly  a  sin."  Her  patience  was  subsequently 
tested  by  harder  trials,  for  at  the  time  she  made  this  avowal, 
which  was  m  the  year  1463,  she  had  still  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  son :  she  retained  beauty,  health,  and  mental  energy,  and 
was  not  past  the  season  of  hope. 

The  following  instance  of  the  punctilious  respect  with  which 
Margaret  and  her  little  son  were  treated  by  the  heir  of  Bur- 
gundy,  affords  a  cunous  illustration  of  the  formal  courtesies 
practised  by  persons  of  high  degree  in  their  intercourse.  At  one 
of  the  numerous  banquets  given  at  Bruges  by  the  great  nobles 
of  Bui^undy  in  honour  of  the  English  queen,  count  Charolois^ 
being  also  preisent,  the  water  for  the  customary  lavation  before 

'  This  curious  MS.  is  iascribed  thus :  Plusieurs  Remonstrans,  selon  Ic  stile  do 
Jehan  Bocace,  par  maniere  do  Consolation,  adretcAans  a  la  Royne  d'Angleterre, 
fille  a  Regiiier,  roy  de  Naples,  de  Cecille,  et  de  Jerusalem. 

'  Charles  the  Bold,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy. 
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sitting  down  to  table  was  offered  first  to  queen  Margaret,  as 
to  the  person  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  she.  being  desirous  of 
placing  the  count  on  terms  of  equality  with  herself,  called  him 
to  come  and  wash  with  her.    "But  he,"  continues  our  worthy 
chronicler,  "  knowing  his  duty,  and  treading  in  the  steps  of  the 
duke  his  father,  who  always  paid  proper  reverence  to  crowned 
heads,  absolutely  refused  to  come  forward;  nor  could  the  queen, 
by  any  means,  prevail  on  him  to  do  it,  although  he  might, 
without  the  slightest  infringement  of  royal  etiquette,  have  dippe(\ 
his  hands  in  the  same  water  with  the  queen,  as  he  was  her 
cousin.   Then  the  water  was  offered  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but 
he,  young  as  he  was,  having  been  well  instructed  in  the  rules 
of  courtly  politeness,  drew  back,  and  said  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  wash,  unless  his  cousin  the  count  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  by  washing  with  him.   This  count  Charolois  refus- 
ing to  do,  the  little  English  prince  tried  caressingly  to  pull  his 
stout  Burgundian  kinsman  to  him,  that  they  might  use  the 
water  together,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not 
wash  at  all,  unless  the  count  would  wash  with  him.  But  it  was 
of  no  use  that  both  the  mother  and  son  demurred,  and  endea- 
voured to  waive  the  precedence  which  the  generous  heir  of 
Burgundy  was  determined  to  give  them ;  they  did  but  lose  their 
time,  for  nothing  could  induce  him  to  imply  equality  with  the 
prince  of  Wales,  either  by  washing  or  sitting  with  him  at  table. 
These  formal  punctilios  of  respect  from  the  son  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  sovereign  to  whom  his  mother  and  himself  were  at 
that  moment  indebted  for  food  and  shelter,  appeared  to  the 
little  English  prince  so  inconsistent  with  their  present  condition, 
that,  with  the  artless  frankness  of  his  age,  he  said  to  count 
Charolois,  "  But  these  honours  are  not  due  to  us  from  you ; 
neither  ought  the  precedency  to  be  given  in  your  father's 
dominions  to  such  destitute  and  unfortunate  persons  as  we 
"'  "  Unfortunate  though  you  be,"  replied  the  count,  "  you 


are.' 


are  nevertheless  the  son  of  the  king  of  England  j  whereas  I 
am  only  the  son  of  a  ducal  sovereign,  which  is  not  so  high  a 
vocation  as  that  of  a  king." 

'  Georgo  Chastellain,  Chron.  dcs  Dues  de  Bourgogne. 
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This  emphatic  recognition  of  Henry  VI.  as  the  riplitful 
owner  of  the  crown  which  then  decorated  the  brow  of  a  vie- 
torious  rival,  Edward  IV.,  gives  historic  importance  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  frivolous  contest  of  formal 
politeness.    The  impetuous  heir  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  so 
much  celebrated  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold,'  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  play  the  martinet  on  mere  matters  of 
ceremony.   He  had  a  political  reason  for  thus  insisting  on  yield- 
ing  an  ostentatious  precedence  to  the  Red-rose  prince  of  Wales 
which  was,  to  proclaim  to  the  Burgundian  magnates  that  he 
regarded  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  England,  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  duke  his  father,  who  was  the  firm  ally  of 
Edward  of  York.   Count  CharolMs  was  at  that  period  on  sucli 
bad  terms  with  his  august  sire,  that  nothing  but  the  salutary 
counsels  of  queen  Margaret,  who  had  acquired  great  influence 
over  his  mind,  prevented  him  from  rushing  into  open  rebellion. 
Margaret  well  repaid  the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  by  persuading  the  former  to  return  to  his  duty, 
and  engaging  her  friend,  Pierre  de  Breze,  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  father  and  son."    When  matters  were  apparently 
in  a  fair  train  for  a  reconciliation,  Margaret  left  Bruges  with 
the  prince  her  son,  and  the  faithful  little  company  who  sluired 
her  fallen  fortunes.    She  and  her  followers  travelled  at  the 
expense  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  sent  her  under  an 
honourable  escort  to  Barr,  where  she  was  met  and  welcohied 
by  her  father's  people.' 

King  Rene  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous  treatment 
of  his  distressed  child  by  his  ancient  antagonist.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  full  of  thanks,  declaring  "  he 
could  not  have  expected,  nor  did  he  merit,  such  attentions." 
Margaret  passed  some  days  at  St.  Michiel,  with  fifty  nobles  and 

'  Tlio  rough  manners  and  <>ccentric  habits  of  this  prince  have  been  described 
with  quaint  minuteness  by  Philip  de  Comines,  and  since  rendered  familiar  to  tlio 
English  reader  by  tlie  genius  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  makes  effective  use  of  tlie 
bold  Burgundian  duke  in  his  l)eautiful  romance  of  Quentin  Durwarrl. 

'  George  Chastellain.  In  the  year  1465,  Margaret  lost  her  brave  and  devoted 
friend  Pierre  de  Breze,  who,  havuig  re-entered  the  service  of  his  native  sovereign 
Louis  XL,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  MontUiery,  where  he  led  the  advanced  guard. 
'  Chastellaiu.     Monstrelet,  p.  290. 
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gentlemen  of  her  suite.  Part  of  that  year  she  sojourned  with 
her  sister  Yolante,  countess  of  Yaudemonte,  and  her  brother, 
John  of  Calabria;'  and  then  at  Amboise,  the  court  of  her 
aunt,  the  queen-dowager  of  France.  The  distracted  state  of 
king  Ren6*s  affairs  utterly  precluded  him  from  exerting  himself 
in  his  daughter's  service,  though  not  unfrequently  solicited  to 
draw  his  knightly  sword  in  her  cause.  The  Proven9al  bards 
took  the  heroism  and  misfortunes  of  their  hapless  princess  for 
their  theme,  and  Rent's  own  minstrel  and  namesake  was  ac- 
customed to  assail  his  royal  ear  in  his  festal  halls  with  these 
strains : — 

"  ArouBe  thco,  aroiuo  thee,  king  Ilcn<; ! 
Nor  lot  sorrow  thy  spirit  beguile ; 
Thy  daughter,  the  spouse  of  king  Henry, 
Now  weeps,  now  implores  with  a  smile."' 

Ren^,  however,  was  compelled  to  remain  a  passive  sympatliizer 
in  Margaret's  affliction.  All  he  could  do  for  her  was  to  afford 
her  an  asylum  in  her  adversity.  He  gave  her  the  ancient 
castle  of  Kuerere,  in  the  diocese  of  Verdun,  near  the  town  of 
St.  Michiel,  for  her  residence,  and  contributed  to  her  support 
vfith  2000  Uvres  of  rent  on  the  duchy  of  Barr,  being  all  his  nar- 
row means  would  allow.'  Here  Margaret,  bereaved  of  all  the 
attributes  of  royalty,  save  those  that  were  beyond  the  power  of 
adverse  fortune  to  alienate,  dwelt  with  the  remnant  of  her 
ruined  friends,  and  occupied  herself  in  superintending  the 
education  of  the  last  tender  bud  of  the  Red  rose  of  Lancaster, 
whom  she  yet  fondly  hoped  to  see  restored  to  his  country  and 
his  former  lofty  expectations.  Diuring  the  seven  years  of  their 
exile  sir  John  Fortescue  continued  to  reside  with  queen 
Margaret  and  her  son ;  and  observing  that  his  beloved  pupil 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  martial  exercises,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  constitution  of  England,  De  Laudibm 
Legum  Anglics,  to  instruct  liini  in  a  higher  sort  of  knowledge, 
the  true  science  of  royalty.* 

A  deeper  shade  of  gloom  pervaded  the  exiled  court  of 
Margaret  when  the  tidings  reached  her,  through  her  secret 

'  Villeneuve.     *  "Reveille-toi,  reveille-toi,  roi  llen^,"  &c. — Provengal  Ballad, 
'  Calmet's  Chronicle  of  Lorraine.     Villeneuve. 
*  Life  of  Sir  John  Fortescue. 
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adKc  '^  n  Engfflnrf  ihht  her  unfortunate  consort  hnd  at 
k^kgLu  lhIxk  <  into  the  hawli  (if  his  successful  rival.  When  kin^ 
Henry  fled  drain  tfie  lost  battle  of  Hexham,  he  gained  an 
asylum  among  his  loyal  subjectn  ol  N'V^Rstmoreland  and  Lanca. 
^lui."  where  he  wiu-  many  months  concealed,  sometimes  in  the 
house  of  John  Macheii,  esq.,  at  Crackenthorp,'  sometimes  like 
a  li«»  ;;)it  iu  a  cave.  There  wrt^-  even  now,  traces  of  his  re- 
sidence  m  several  of  the  northern  halls  and  castles.  The  glove 
boot,  and  spoon  he  left  with  his  kind  host,  sir  Ralph  Pudsay, 
at  Bolton-hall  in  Yorkshire,  are  still  preserved.  They  were 
the  only  gifts  fortune  had  left  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
The  size  of  the  glove  and  boot  show  that  Iuh  hands  and  feet 
were  small.  There  is  also  a  well,  which  was,  by  Henry's 
desire,  walled  into  a  cold  bath  for  his  use,  and  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  'king  Henry's  well.'  Henry's  retreat  iu 
Lancashire  was  betrayed  by  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  he  vris 
taken  by  the  servants  of  sir  John  Harrington  as  he  sat  at  din- 
ner at  Waddington-hall.'  He  was  conducted  to  London  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  with  his  legs  fastened  to  the  stirrups 
of  the  sorry  nag  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and  an  insulting 
placard  affixed  to  his  shoulders.  At  Islington  he  was  met  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  issut'h  a  proclamation  forbidding  any 
one  to  treat  him  with  resrect,  and  afforded  an  example  of 
wanton  brutality  to  the  mob  by  leading  the  royal  captive  thnce 
round  the  pillory  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  felon,  crying 
aloud,  "  Treason,  treason!"  and  "  Behold  the  traitor!"  Henry 
endured  these  outrages  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero  and  the 
i!n<3eknes8  of  a  saint.  "  Forsooth,  and  forsooth,  ye  do  foully 
tu  smite  the  Lord's  anointed,"^  was  his  mild  rebuke  to  a  ruffian 
who  was  base  enough  to  strike  him  in  that  hou"  of  misery. 
The  following  touching  lines,  vhich  have  been  aa  :.'•:•  to 
Henry  VI.,  were  probably  writtei^i  during  his  '-t^  inip>.-.on. 
ment  in  the  Tower : — 

^  The  author  of  this  biography  has  the  honour  of  descending  from  the  loyal 
bonii    ■)  squire  who  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitive  king. 

'  Oi'u  >  >)r>  Tti  Vi^addington-hall  rettdns  the  name  of  '  king  Henry's  chamber.' 
At  ]:.-/)  ^  . .  .  i6  anf'*!  at  seat  of  the  Tempests,  about  a  mile  from  Waddington, 
there  <-:  s-k .,    -i  av?f .?+Giant  called  •  king  Henry's  parlour.' 

'  VurWorth  Chronicle.     Hall. 
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*  Kln|((l(>in«  arc  but  oirtw., 
Httttfl  ii  devoid  (if  Ntay, 
RIcImw  Aru  nwly  HnnrfH, 
And  IimmUiii  U>  (k^cuy. 

Wlio  inoarifith  to  rwiiiovc  tlw  rocke 

Out  of  hiM  Mlhiiy  inud, 
Shall  niiro  hiinwlf  und  hai  !ly  'icape 

The  awoUing  of  thu  fliNxl." 

There  are  preserved  two  Bcntences  writteii  aii  1  given  ])y  him 
to  a  kiiight'  who  had  the  care  of  him : 

"  Patl<4nr<^  is  the  armonr  and  conquent  of  the  godly;  thia  meritoth 
mer^y  -vhii  causeless  in  RutTorod  aorrow." 

'  Ti'itii  hi  ^10  ia  war  but  l\iry  and  madnoaa,  wherein  in  not  advioOb 
Imt  rkt-ihu.  -   ,  not  right,  but  rage,  ruloth  and  reignuth." 

Q  .I'v   Margaret  must  have  felt  the  indignity  and  cruelty 
( ihh  which  her  unoffending  consort  was  treated  as  the  greatest 
a^'gravation  of  all  her  own  hard  trials.     She  was  still  formid- 
able to  tue  reigning  sovereign  of  England,  who  estabUshed  a 
sort  of  coast-guard  to  prevent  her  from  effecting  a  sudden 
descent  on  the  shores  of  England.     It  has  been  confidently 
asserted  that  Margaret  visited  England,  disguised  as  a  priest 
in  the  train  of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  in  1467 ;'  and  if 
we  inay  trust  that  romantic  author,  Prevost,  she  evrai  obtained 
a  secret  int^irview  with  king  Henry  in  his  prison,  through  the 
favour  of  one  of  his  keepers  who  had  formerly  been  in  her 
service,  and  was  attached  to  her  interest.     William  of  Wor- 
cester records,  that  various  persons  who  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion  of  having  letters  from  queen  Margaret  in  their 
possession,  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.    Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
a  London  alderman,  was  accused  of  treason  and  fined  eight 
thousand  marks,  because  Hawkins,  one  of  Margaret's  agents, 
when  put  to  the  rack  in  the  Tower,  confessed  "  that  he  had 
attempted  to  borrow  money  for  her  of  this  wealthy  knight;'* 
end  thouj^h  sir  Thomas  Cook  had  refused  to  lend  it,  he  was 
Drought  in  great  peril  of  his  life  for  not  having  disclosed  the 
attempt  of  Hawkins.^  A  poor  shoemaker  was  pinched  to  death 

'  Nugas  Antiquro.  The  Harrington  fiimily  founded  their  fortunes  on  the 
capture  of  the  king,  as  sir  John  Harrington,  in  the  Nugse  Antiqnie,  expressly 
affirms ;  and  as  these  verse*  and  lines  are  preserved  in  that  work,  doubtless  they 
were  given  hy  Henry  VI.  to  Harrington's  ancestor. 

'  Piuvost.  *  Holinshed, 
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■with  red-hot  pincers,  for  assisting  the  exiled  queen  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  with  her  adherents  in  England,  but  he 
resolutely  refused  to  betray  the  parties  with  whom  Mai'garet 
was  in  league.'  When  Harlech-castle  was  taken  in  the  same 
year,  many  letters  to  and  from  queen  Margai'et  fell  into  tlie 
hands  of  king  Edward.  An  emissary  of  Margaret,  who  was 
taken  in  tliis  stronghold  of  her  outlawed  adherents  (which  had 
so  long  held  out  in  defiance  of  EdMard  and  all  his  puissance) 
accused  the  earl  of  Warwick  of  having,  in  his  late  mission  to 
the  continent,  spoken  favourably  of  the  exiled  queen  in  his 
conference  with  Louis  XL  at  Rouen.  Warwick  refused  to 
leave  his  castle  to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser ;  but  however 
exasperated  he  might  be,  and  by  all  accomit  with  sufficient 
cause,  against  his  former  pupil  Edward  of  York,  the  idea  of 
restoring  the  sceptre  to  Lancaster  formed  no  paii  of  the  policy 
of  the  king-making  eai'l.  He  had  given  liis  eldest  daughter  in 
marriage  to  king  Edward's  brother  Clarence,  and  intended  to 
depose  Edward,  by  whom  he  had  been  mortally  offended,  and 
to  make  Clarence  king  Clarence,  being  previously  discon- 
tented,  was  easily  seduced  from  his  allegiance. 

The  year  1469  saw  the  AMiite  rose  divided  against  itself, 
and  the  throne  of  Edward  IV.  in  a  tottering  position.  The 
royal  heroine  of  the  Red  rose,  who  had  now  spent  nearly  seven 
years  in  exile,  left  her  lonely  castle  near  Verdun  in  the 
December  of  that  year,  and  came  with  her  son,  prince  Edward, 
to  meet  Louis  XL  at  Tours,  where  {dso  her  father,  her  bi'other, 
her  sister  YoLinte,  and  the  count  of  Vaudcmont  assembled  to 
hold  a  consultation  on  the  best  means  of  improving  the  uiomcn- 
tous  crisis  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster.  INIargiu'ct  and  her  father 
were  so  greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  which  appeared  opening 
for  her  in  England,  that  when  they  met  they  embraced  with 
floods  of  tears.  Every  one  present  was  moved,  and  even  the  cold- 
hearted  Louis  XL  displayed  unwonted  tokens  of  sensibility  on 
this  occasion.  ^lai'gfiret  was  now  treated  by  him  with  all  tlie 
honours  and  marks  of  attention  which,  not  only  the  title  she 
bore,  but  her  near  relationship  to  himself  demanded, — circum- 
stances which  she  regarded  as  favoiu'able  prognostics  for  the 

'  Speed.     Wti-ccstcr.     Stowe. 
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future,  for  never  before  had  she  experienced  the  slightest  con- 
sideration from  him.  The  fever  of  hope  was  once  more  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen,  as  post  after  post  brought 
tidings  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  in  England.  The 
northern  and  midland  coimties  were  in  arms  against  king 
Edward.  A  blazing  star  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  which 
appeared  to  the  excited  fancies  of  the  people  the  herald  of  a 
great  political  change.  Battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Lan- 
castrian nobles  and  gentry  were  arrayed  against  the  Yorkist 
sovereign,  yet  their  old  famihar  war-cry,  "a  Henry !  a  Henry!" 
was  not  raised.  They  were  fighting — strange  anomaly  !  not 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  rose,  but  that  of  the  *  bear  and 
ragged  stafi','  the  cognizance  of  Warwick.* 

Henry  VI.  remained  in  a  hopeless  state  of  quiescence  in- 
carcerated in  the  Tower.  The  commencement  of  the  year 
1470  saw  his  captor  a  captive  also,  in  the  stronghold  of  Mid- 
dleham-castle,  under  the  wardship  of  Wanvick's  brother,  the 
archbishop  of  York.  Thus  the  red  king  and  the  white  were 
both  check -mated ;  while  a  third  puppet,  who  was  intended  to 
supersede  both,  was  placed  on  the  board  by  the  powerful  hand 
which  had  defeated,  first  one,  and  then  the  other  of  the  former 
rivals  of  the  game.  It  was  Warwick's  design  to  make  his 
daughter  a  queen,  and  the  mother  of  a  hue  of  Plantagenet 
sovereigns  of  the  second  branch  of  York.  It  is  just  possible 
he  might  have  accomplished  the  first  of  these  objects,  had  he 
put  king  Edward  to  death  when  in  his  power ;  but  the  escape 
of  that  energetic  prince,  and  his  putting  down  the  Lincolnshire 
rebellion,  together  with  the  disclosures  which  followed,  com- 
pelled the  haughty  earl  to  retire  with  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Clarence  to  Calais.  But  there  a  reaction  in  favour  of  king 
Edward  had  taken  place.  Vauclere,  Warwick's  lieutenant, 
would  not  permit  him  or  his  company  to  land,  though  it  was 
stormy  weather,  and  the  duchess  of  Clarence  was  in  the 
most  critical  state.  The  only  resource,  then,  was  to  take 
refuge  in  France.  Louis  XI.  received  them  joyfully,  hariiig 
long  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Warwick,  who  in  the 
'  Sti'  Hall,  Holinsht'd,  Kiipin,  Lingard,  for  the  particuliirs  of  thcso  events. 
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late  insurrection  had  indeed  acted  as  his  tool*  for  unsettling 
tli(;  government  of  England. 

Louis,  perceiving  that  Clarence  was  a  broken  reed,  on  whom 
no  party  could  lean,  suggested  to  Warwick  the  expediency  of 
forming  a  coalition  with  the  dormant  but  stiU  powerful  faction 
of  the  Red  rose.    Warwick,  having  committed  himself  irre- 
parably with  king  Edward,  caught  eagerly  at  the  suggestion 
and  requested  Louis  to  act  as  his  mediator  with  the  Lancas- 
tnim  party.    The  great  obstacle  to  this  arrangement  was  the 
determined  hostihty  of  queen  Margaret  to  her  former  adver- 
sary,  which  no  consideration  of  poUtical  expediency  could 
induce  her  either  to  smother  or  conceal.     She  regarded  him 
as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  king 
Henry  and  herself.    "  The  earl  of  Warwick,"  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  had  pierced  her  heart  with  wounds  which  could 
never  be  healed :   they  woidd  bleed  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  she  would  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God  for  vengeance 
against  him.    His  pride  and  insolence  had  first  broken  the 
peace  of  England,  and  stirred  up  those  fatal  wars  which  had 
desolated  the  realm.    Through  him  she  and  the  prince  her  son 
had  been  attainted,  proscribed,  and  driven  out  to  beg  their 
bread  in  foreign  lands ;  and  not  only  had  he  injured  her  as  a 
queen,  but  he  had  dared  to  defame  her  reputation  as  a  woman 
by  divers  false  and  malicious  slanders,  as  if  she  had  been  false 
to  her  royal  lord  the  king,  and  had  imposed  a  spurious  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  people  of  England,  which  things  she  never 
could  forgive."'^    Her  royal  kinsman  of  France,  whom  her  hard 
fortune  had  made  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny,  insisted  that 
Margaret  should  see  tlie  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  ready  to 
make  any  concession  to  appease  her  indignation.    Mai'g:iret 
bore  herself  with  the  lofty  spirit  of  an  honest  woman  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  only  condition  on  which  she  would  allow 
W^arwick  to  enter  her  presence  was,  that  he  should  unsay  all 
he  had  formerly  sai<l  against  her  reputation,  by  acknowledging 
before  the  kings  and  princes  of  France  and  Sicily,  her  kins- 
men,  that  lie  had  uttered  false  and  injurious  calumnies  against 

*  Mon«trelet.     Michclot. 
*  Gt't>rg«  Cliflstfllain,  Clyrtuu^ue  4l'8  Dues  de  llourgogiic,  301. 
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her,  knowing  them  to  be  so,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  do 
the  like  in  England'  in  as  public  a  manner  as  he  had  formerly- 
defamed  her.  To  these  humiliating  terms  the  earl  agreed  to 
submit ;  "  which  promise  being  made,"  says  Chastellain,  "  the 
said  Warwick  came  where  queen  Margaret  was,  and  falling  on 
his  knees  before  her,  addressed  her  in  the  most  moving  words 
he  could  devise,  and  humbly  besought  her  to  pardon  and 
restore  him  to  her  favour ;  to  which  she  scarcely  vouchsafed 
liim  any  answer,  and  kept  him  on  his  knees  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  she  would  say  she  pardoned  him,  and  then 
only  on  the  above  conditions." 

This  ungracious  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  oflFended  queen 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  report  given  by  an  English 
contemporary,'  (supposed  to  be  a  spy,)  of  the  first  meeting 
between  these  deadly  foes,  at  Tours,  in  the  presence  of  Louis 
XL,  who  had  engaged  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  "  In  this  queen  Margaret  was  right  difficult,  and  showed 
to  the  king  of  France,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  Guienne, 
that,  with  honour  to  herself  and  her  son,  she  might  not,  and  she 
would  not,  pardon  the  said  earl,  who  had  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  king  Henry;  and  that  never,  of  her 
own  spirit,  might  she  be  contented  with  him,  ne  pardon  him." 
In  fact  the  queen  maintained  "  that  it  would  be  greatly  preju- 
dicial to  pardon  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  for  in  England  she  and 
her  son  had  certain  parties  and  friends  which  they  might  likely 
lose  by  this  means,  which  would  do  them  more  hindrance 
than  the  earl  and  his  allies  could  do  them  good ;"  wherefore 
she  besought  the  king  of  France  "to  leave  oflF  speaking  for 
the  said  pardon  and  alliance."  The  earl  of  Warwick  on  this 
entered  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  owning  "that  it  was  by 
liis  means  the  queen  was  dethroned ;  but  that  before  he  had 
(lone  or  thought  of  doing  her  any  harm,  her  false  counsellors 
had  plotted  his  destruction,  body  and  goods,  and  that  no 
nobleman,  outraged  and  despaired,  [driven  to  desperation,] 
could  have  done  otherwise."     It  does  not  appear  that  War- 

'  George  Chastellain. 
•  MajiJicr  and  Giiidiiig  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  :  Hai-loiun  MS.,  edited  by  sir 
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wick  mentioned  the  execution  of  his  father,  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, which  is  almost  a  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  those 
historians  who  deny  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Margaret. 

In  the  foregoing  scene,  Margaret  certainly  comported  her- 
self more  like  an  offended  woman  than  a  political  leader;  but 
the  more  loftily  she  spoke  and  looked,  the  more  submissive  her 
former  adversary  became.  "  'He  told  her  he  had  been  the  meaua 
of  upsetting  king  Edward,  and  unsettling  his  realm  j  and  that 
he  would,  for  the  time  to  come,  be  as  much  his  foe  as  he  had 
formerly  been  his  friend  and  maker."  He  besought  the  queen 
and  prince  *  that  so  they  would  take  him,  and  repute  him,  and 
forgive  him  all  he  had  done  against  them,  offering  himself 
to  be  bounden  by  all  manner  of  ways  to  be  their  true  and 
faithful  subject  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  that  he  would  set, 
for  his  surety,  the  king  of  France.'  King  Louis,  being  then 
present,  agreed  to  be  surety,  praying  queen  Margaret  'that, 
at  his  request,  she  would  pardon  the  earl  of  Warwick,  show- 
ing the  great  love  he  had  to  the  said  earl,  for  whom  he  would 
do  more  than  any  man  living.'  And  so  queen  Margaret,  being 
likewise  urged  by  the  agents  of  king  Rene  her  father,  after 
many  treaties  and  messages,  pardoned  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  so  did  her  son  also." 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  by  the  exigency  of  circum- 
stances been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
White-rose  sovereign  for  awhile,  came  also  with  Warwick  to 
entreat  queen  Margaret's  forgiveness,  and  permission  to  renew 
his  homage  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  queen  received  his 
supphcation  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  with  which 
she  accorded  her  forgiveness  (if  such  it  might  be  cjdied)  to 
Warwick,  for  she  said,  "  Your  pardon  is  right  easy  to  pur- 
chase, for  well  I  know  you  and  your  friends  have  suffered 
much  things  for  king  Henry's  quarrels."'  On  the  15th  of  July, 
they  all  met  agsiin  at  Angers,  where  the  countess  of  Warwick 
5ind  her  youngest  (laughter,  the  lady  Anne,  were  presented  to 
queen  Margaret,  and  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales 

'  Harleiun  MS.,  c<lit*?d  by  sir  H.  Ellis. 
"  Chron.  in  Stowe's  ColUictions;  Ilarleiau  MSS.    The  words  '  much  things,' 
«how  Margaret's  broken  English  ;  likewise,  the  idiom  shuukl  have  been  "  in  king 
Heiiry'8  quarrel." 
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and  the  young  lady  was  proposed  by  Louis  XI.  It  was  a  project 
cf  his  own  devising,  and  no  one  but  hira  would  venture  to  name 
it  to  Margaret.  She  received  the  first  overtures  for  this  strange 
alliance  with  inettable  disdain.  "What!"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  burst  of  indignation  which  proved  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
old  offences,  "  will  he  indeed  give  his  daughter  to  my  son, 
whom  he  has  so  often  branded  as  the  offspring  of  adultery  or 
fraud?"' 

Independently  of  her  personal  reluctance  to  this  alliance, 
Margaret  appears  to  have  had  an  intuitive  feeling  of  the  danger 
of  the  connexion.  "  Touching  the  manner  of  the  marriage," 
pursues  the  spy/  "the  queen  would  not  in  anywise  consent 
or  yield  to  any  request  the  king  of  France  might  make  her. 
Sometimes  she  said,  that  '  she  saw  never  honour  nor  profit, 
ne  for  her,  ne  for  her  son  the  prince.'  Another  time  she 
alleged,  that  *  she  would,  and  she  should,  find  a  more  profitable 
party,  and  of  more  advantage,  with  the  king  of  England,' 
(Edward  IV.)  Indeed,  she  showed  to  the  king  of  France  a 
letter,  which  she  said  was  *  sent  to  her  out  of  England  that 
last  week,  by  the  which  was  offered  to  her  son  my  lady  prin- 
cess.' "  This  was  Elizabeth  of  York,  then  the  heiress  of  king 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

Queen  Margaret  persevered  fifteen  days  before  she  would 
consent  to  the  alliance  with  Warwick  j  to  which,  at  last,  by 
the  advice  of  the  counsellors  of  her  father,  king  Rene,  she 
agreed,  and  the  marriage  was  promised  in  presence  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  duke  of  Guienne,  (brother  to  Louis  XL) 
according  to  the  following  articles  ;•* — "  First,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick swore  upon  the  true  cross  at  Angers,  in  St.  Mary's 
cluu-ch,  that  without  change  he  shall  always  hold  the  party  of 
king  Henrj%  and  serye  him,  the  queen,  and  the  prince,  as  a 
true  and  faithful  subject  oweth  to  serve  his  sovereign  lord. 
The  king  of  France  and  his  brother  then,  clothed  in  canvas 
robes,  in  tlic  said  church  of  St,  Mary,  swore  they  would  help 
and  sustain  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  earl  of  Wjirwick 
in  the  quarrel  of  king  Henry,  Queen  Margaret  then  swore 
to  treat  tlio  earl  as  true  and  faithful  to  king  Henry  and  the 

'  George  01inat«llaiii.  "^  Harleian  MS.  in  Ellis. 

*  Chi'on.  in  Stowe's  Collection;  Harleian  MSS. 
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prince,  and  for  his  deeds  past  never  to  make  him  any  reproach. 
After  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  prince  was 
to  be  regent  of  all  the  realm,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  have 
all  his  own  lands  and  those  of  the  duke  of  York.  Item,  From 
that  time  forth  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  shall  be 
put  and  remain  in  the  hands  and  the  keeping  of  the  queen  Mar- 
garet ;  but  the  said  marriage  not  to  be  perfected  till  the  earl 
of  Warwick  had  been  with  an  army  over  into  England,  and 
recovered  the  realm  in  the  most  part  thereof  for  king  Henry. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
were  once  over  the  sea,  he  should  have  more  than  fifty  thousand 
fighters  at  his  commandment;  but  if  the  king  of  France  would 
help  him  with  a  few  folk,  he  would  pass  the  sea  without  delay. 
Louis  gave  a  subsidy  of  forty-six  thousand  crowns,  besides  two 
thousand  French  archers."' 

According  to  some  of  the  French  chroniclers,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomphshed  princes  in  Europe, 
was  very  desirous  of  becoming  the  husband  of  Anne  Neville, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Paris  some  time  before.  They  were 
allied  in  blood,  for  Anne*s  great-grandmother,  the  countess  of 
Westmoreland,  was  Joanna  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  patriarchal  stem  of  the  royal  line  of  Lancaster. 
Anne  of  Warwick  was  co-heiress  to  mighty  possessions,  which 
rendered  her  a  match,  in  point  of  wealth,  not  unworthy  of 
a  spouse  in  fiill  possession  of  regal  power.  While  these  nego- 
tiations were  pending,  Louis's  queen  had  given  birth  to  a  fair 
son  at  Amboise,  afterwards  Charles  VIII.  Edward  prince 
of  Wales  was  comphmented  with  the  office  of  godfather  to 
the  infant  dauphin,  the  other  sponsor  being  Jane  of  France.- 
Some  historians  say  that  Margaret  was  the  godmother ;  but 
there  had  never  been  any  regard  between  her  and  tlic  queen 
of  France,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  who,  being  desirous  of  nuirrj'- 
ing  her  sister,  Bona  of  Savoy,  to  Edward  IV.,  had  Jilways 
treated  the  fallen  queen  of  the  Lancastrian  sovereign  with  a 

'  The  original  of  Cliarles  duke  of  Guienne's  oath  to  njssiHt  queen  Marfjaret, 
approving  also  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Anne  of  Wiirwiik,  is 
to  be  found  hi  the  Coitoiilun  MS.,  Vespa.sii'.n,  F  111,  p=  32;  r.  o.  It  Is  signed  by 
hunself.  Angers,  July  30,  1470. 

'  Comines.     Wassaburg.     Villencuve.     Monstrelet. 
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contempt  that  the  high  spirit  of  Margaret  could  scarcely 
brook.'  After  the  christening  of  the  young  dauphin,  which 
was  solemnized  with  great  splendour  at  Amboise,  Edward  of 
Lancaster  plighted  his  nuptial  troth  to  Anne  NeviUe,  in  the 
presence  of  queen  Margaret,  the  king  of  France,  king  Bene 
jind  his  second  wife  Jeanne  de  Laval,  the  earl  and  countess 
of  Warwick,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence,  and  the  faith- 
ful adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  Red  rose,  of  whom  Mar- 
garet's exiled  court  was  composed.'^ 

This  romantic  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1 470,  and  was  commemo- 
rated with  feasts  and  high  rejoicings.  Warwick  departed  fifom 
Angers  on  the  4th  of  August,"'  leaving  his  countess  and  the 
newly  wedded  princess  of  "Wales,  as  pledges  of  his  fidehty, 
with  queen  Margaret  and  her  son.  They  were  entertained 
with  princely  hospitality  by  king  Ren^  till  the  autumn.  Mean- 
time, Clarence  and  Warwick  landed  at  Dartmouth  with  their 
puissance,  and  proclaimed  their  intention  of  delivering  king 
Hemy  from  durance,  declaring  their  commission  to  be  "by 
the  whole  voice  and  assent  of  the  most  noble  princess  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  England,  and  the  right  high  and  mighty  prince 
Edward."^  WTien  the  news  was  spread  that  king  Henry, 
whose  mild  sway  had  been  sorely  regretted,  "  should  rejoice 
the  land  again  by  reigning  as  heretofore,"  his  champions  were 
received  ^vith  universal  acclamations.  Warwick  found  himself 
in  a  few  days  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  the  people 
crjing  everywhere,  "  a  Henry  !  a  Henry !"  Edward  IV., 
being  unable  to  stand  his  groimd,  embarked  for  Holland,  leav- 
ing Warwick  master  of  the  realm ;  by  whose  direction  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  October,  went  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  took  king  Henry  from  his  keepers,  and  new  arrayed 
him,  the  royal  captive  not  having  been  attired  according  to 
his  rank,  "  nor  so  cleanly  kept  as  beseemed  such  a  personage." 
He  was  then  brought  home  with  great  reverence  and  rejoicing 
to  his  palace  at  Westminster.    Te  Deiim  was  sung  in  Paris  for 

'  Hall.  2  Comines.    Wassaburg.     Rourdigne.    Villeneuve. 

'  Harloiaii  MSS. 
*  Cliart.  Antiq.  Cotton,  xvii.  11;  printed  in  the  Notes  to  VVarkvvorth's  Clironiclc, 
edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  esq.:  printed  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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his  deliverance,  and  a  solemn  festival  and  holiday  for  three 
days  was  proclaimed  by  order  of  his  cousin-german,  the  kini; 
of  France.'  Louis  also  wrote  letters  to  the  authorities  in 
Paris,  to  say  that  he  shoidd  shortly  send  thither  the  queen  of 
England,  consort  to  king  Henry,  with  her  son  the  prince  of 
"Wales,  his  princess,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  WarAvick,  the 
countess  of  War^vick,  lady  Wiltshire,  and  the  other  ladies  and 
damsels  who  were  with  the  queen  of  England.* 

In  November,  Margaret  with  her  company  set  out  for  Paris, 
attended  by  the  counts  of  Eu,  Vendome,  Dunois,  the  lord  of 
Chatillon,  and  many  other  nobles,  whom  her  royal  cousin  of 
France  had  appointed  as  her  gu.'ird  of  honour.''  When  slie 
approached  Paris,  the  archbishop,  the  university,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  officers  of  the  Chatelct,  the  provost  of  the  merchants 
all  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  together  with  the  principal  in- 
habitants  of  Paris  in  gala  aii'ay,  came  out  to  meet  and  wel- 
come  her,  and  conducted  her  into  the  town.  All  the  streets 
through  which  she  passed,  from  the  gate  of  St.  Jaques  to  the 
palace  of  St.  Pol,  were  hung  with  rich  tapcstiy,  and  nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  add  to  the  solemnity  of  her  reception. 
Maitre  Nicolle  Gilles,  in  his  history,^  says,  "  The  streets  of 
Paris  were  gaily  dressed  to  welcome  them,  and  they  were 
lodgcil  in  the  palace,  where  they  received  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  that  king  Henry  was 
freed,  and  in  j)ossession  of  his  kingdom ;  upon  which  queen 
Margai'ct  with  all  her  company  resolved  to  return  to  England." 

King  Rene  made  gi'cat  personal  sacrifices,  exhausting  both 
money  and  credit  to  assist  his  energetic  daughter  in  her  pur. 
veyances  for  the  voyage  to  England ;'  and  in  the  month  of 
February,  1471,  all  was  ready  for  her  embaikation  but — the 
wmd.  The  atmosplu-rical  influences  were  always  unfavourable 
to  Mai-garet,  and  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  her  fa;e,  as  on 
many  a  previous  one,  it  might  have  been  said,  "  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.^'  ^riirice  did  she,  in  dcii. 
ance  of  all  waniiugs  from  tlie  men  of  llarflcur,  put  to  sea  with 
her  aniiament,  and  as  often  Wiis  slie  driven  back  on  the  coast 

'  Wcirkworth's  Clirouide.        ^  Moiwtrelot'u  Clironicks.     Cliiustcllain. 


*  Felibk'n,  Hi^toire  de  Paris,  vol  ii.  p.  801. 
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of  Normandy,  not  without  damage  to  her  ships,  till  many  of 
her  followers  protested  that  this  strange  opposition  of  winds 
and  waves  was  caused  by  sorcery.'     Others  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  her  to  rehnquish  her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
England,  sis  it  appeared  in  a  manner  forbidden  to  her.      But 
Margaret's  strong  mind  rejected  with  equal  contempt   the 
superstitious  notions  of  either  magic  or  omens.    She  knew  on 
how  critical  a  balance  hung  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  and  her 
son ;  and  although  the  people  in  all  the  towns  through  which 
Warwick  had  passed,  on  his  triumphant  march  to  London, 
had  tossed  the   White  rose  from  their  caps,  shouting,   "  a 
Harry!  a  Harry ! — a  Warwick !  a  Warwick  !"■  and  celebrated 
the  restoration  of  holy  Henry  with  every  token  of  joy,  yet 
she  had  had  too  sore  experience  of  the  fickle  nature  of  popu- 
lar excitement  not  to  feel  the  importance  of  straining  every 
nerve  to  improve  the  present  favourable  juncture.     She  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  return  of  king  Edward,  and  the  defection 
of  "  false,   perjured,  fleeting  Clarence  •"  and  her  anxiety  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action  was  proportioned  to  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  closely  contested  game  that  was  playing  there. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  of  her  compulsory  sojourn  on  the 
shores  of  Normandy,  she  continued  to  levy  forces  and  to  raise 
munitions  for  the  aid  of  Warwick  and  the  king,^ 

On  the  24th  of  March  she  once  more  put  to  sea  with  her 
fleet,  and,  despite  of  all  opposing  influences  of  the  elements, 
pursued  her  inauspicious  voyage  to  England,  The  passage,  that 
with  a  favourable  wind  might  have  been  achieved  in  twelve 
hours,  was  protracted  sixteen  tedious  days  and  nights,  which 
were  spent  by  the  anxious  queen  in  a  fever  of  agonizing  im- 
patience. On  Easter-eve  her  long-baffled  fleet  made  the  port 
of  Weymouth.*  Margaret,  with  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  his  newly  espoused  consort,  the  prior  of  St.  John's  (called 
the  treasurer  of  England),  sii*  John  Portescue,  sir  Henry  Rous, 
and  many  others,  landed  April  13th.  They  went  immediately 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Cerne,  to  refresh  themselves 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  It  was  there  that  queen 
Margaret,  with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wale?,  kept  their 
'Hall.        "Ibid.        » Ibid.         *  Fleetwood's  Cluoniclc,  edited  by  J.  Bruce. 
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Eastcr-fcstival,  at  the  very  time  their  cause  was  receiving  its 
death-blow  on  the  fatal  heath  of  Baniet,'  where  the  weather 
as  will  be  well  remembered,  once  more  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  against  the  fated  rose  of  Lancaster. 

When  the  dreadful  news  of  the  death  of  Warwick  and  the 
re-capture  of  king  Henry  was  brought  to  Margaret  on  the  foj. 
lowing  day,  she  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dee})  swoon,  and  for  a 
long  time  remained  in  a  speechless  stupor  of  despair,  as  if  her 
faculties  had  been  overpowered  by  the  greatness  of  this  unex- 
pected  blow.''    When  she  revived  to  consciousness,  it  was  only 
to  bewail  the  evil  destiny  of  her  luckless  consort.     "  In  her 
agony,  sh-s  reviled  the  calamitous  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  and  reproached  herself,"  says  Hall,  "  for  all  her  pain- 
ful  labours,  now  turned  to  her  own  misery,  and  declared  'ihe 
desired  rather  to  die  than  live  longer  in  this  state  of  infelicity/'' 
as  if  she  foresaw  the  dark  adversities  yet  in  store  for  her. 
When  the  soothing  caresses  of  her  beloved  son  had  in  some 
manner  restored  her  to  herself,  she  departed,  with  all  her  com- 
pany, to  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu-abbey,  where  she 
registerrd  herself,  and  all  who  fame  with  her,  as  privileged  per. 
sons.'     lere  she  found thewiouJrtess  of  Warwick,  who  had  era- 
barked  at  Harfleur  at  the  same  time  with  he/ ;  but  having  a 
swifter-sailing  vessel,  had  landed  before  her  at  Portsmouth  and 
proceeded  to  Southampton,  with  intent  to  join  the  queen  at 
Weymouth.  On  the  road,  the  countess  had  received  the  mourn- 
ful news  of  her  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Bamet,  and 
fearing  to  proceed,  fled  across  the  New  Forest  j*  "  and  so/'  says 
Fleet^vood,  "  took  her  to  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary  of  an 
abbey  called  Beaulieu,  which  has  as  great  privileges  as  that  of 
Westminster,  or  of  St.  Martin's  at  London."     A  melancholy 
meeting  it  must  have  been  between  the  despairing  queen,  the 
widowed  countess,  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  now  so  sorrowfully 
linked  in  fellowship  of  woe. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  queen  was  known,  she  was 
visited  by  the  young  fiery  duke  of  Somerset,  his  brother,  and 
many  other  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles,  who  welcomed  her  to 

*  Fleetwood's  Clironiclo^  editc.l  by  J.  Bruce.  '  Hall.    Fk'ttwoo  i. 

8HaU,  p.  29e.  "  <  Fleetwood's  Clu-onide,  p.  2a. 
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England.  Finding  her  almost  drowned  in  sorrow,  they  strove 
to  rouse  her  from  her  dejection  by  teUing  her  "they  had 
already  a  good  puissance  in  the  field,  and  trusted,  with  the 
encouragement  of  her  presence  and  that  of  tlie  prince,  soon 
to  draw  all  the  northern  and  western  counties  to  the  banner 
of  the  Ked  rose."'  The  elastic  spirits  of  Margaret  were  greatly 
revived  and  comforted  by  the  cheering  speeches  of  these 
ardent  partisans,  and  she  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  the 
causes  that  delayed  her  coming  to  them  in  time  to  support 
Warwick,  and  the  reason  that  had  induced  her  to  take  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  for  the  security  of  the  prince  her  son,  for 
whose  precious  safety  "she  passionately  implored  them  to 
provide."  She  added,  that  "  It  was  her  opinion  no  good  would 
be  done  in  the  field  this  time;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
best  for  her  and  the  prince,  with  such  as  chose  to  share  their 
fortunes,  to  return  to  Prance,  and  there  to  tarry  till  it  pleased 
God  to  send  her  better  luck."'  But  the  gallant  young  prince 
would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement,'*  and  Somerset  told 
the  queen,  with  some  warmth,  that  "  There  was  no  occasion 
to  waste  any  more  words,  for  they  were  all  determined,  while 
their  lives  lasted,  still  to  keep  war  against  their  enemies," 
Margaret,  overborne  by  his  violence,  at  last  said,  "  Well,  be  it 
so."^  She  then  consented  to  quit  her  asylum,  and  proceeded 
with  the  Lancastrian  lords  to  Bath. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  in  Margaret's  campaigns,  that  she  always 
kept  the  place  of  her  destination  a  profound  secret.  Owing  to 
this  caution,  and  the  entire  devotion  of  the  western  counties 
to  her  cause,  she  had  got  a  great  army  in  the  field  ready  to 
oppose  Edward  IV.,  while  her  actual  locality  remained  unknown 
to  him.  He  had  advanced  to  Marlborough,  but  as  her  army  was 
not  equal  in  strength  to  his  own  victorious  forces,  she  retreated 
from  Bath  to  Bristol,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Severn 
at  Gloucester,  to  form  a  junction  with  Jasper  Tudor's  army  in 
Wales.'  Could  this  purpose  have  been  effected,  the  biographers 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou  might  have  had  a  far  different  tale  to 
record  than  the  events  of  the  dismal  day  of  Tewkesbury;  but 

»  Hall.    Fleetwood.    Lingard.  ^  ^^11.         »  Prevost.         *  Hall. 

'  LirigoFu.     Hall.     Koiiiished. 
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the  mm  of  Gloucester  had  fortified  the  bridp^c,  and  would  not 
permit  her  to  pa^s,  neither  for  threats  nor  fair  words,  tlioii"|i 
she  had  some  friends  in  the  eity,  throuj^h  whom  she  od'crcd 
large  bribes ;  but  "  they  were  mider  the  obeisance  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,"  they  replied,  "  and  bound  to  oppose  her 
passage." 

Margaret  then  passed  on  to  Tewkesbury.  Kdward  had  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  that  place  before  she  came,  and  was  ready  to 
do  battle  with  her.    Though  she  had  marched  scven-and-tliirty 
miles  that  day  with  her  army,  and  was  greatly  overcome  with 
vexation  and  fatigue,  she  was  urgent  with  Somerset  to  press  on 
to  her  friends  in  Wales;  but  Somerset,  with  inflexible  obstinncy 
expressed  his  determination  "there  to  tarry,  and  take  .such 
fortune  as  God  should  send;"'  and  so,  "taking  his  will  for 
reason,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  the  fair  park  and  there  entrenched 
himself,  sorely  against  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  queen,  but 
all  the  experienced  captains  of  the  army."*    Somerset  and  his 
brother  led  the  advanced  guard ;  the  prince  of  Wales,  under 
the  direction  of  lord  Wenlock  and  that  military  monk  the  prior 
of  St.  John's,  commanded  the  van ;  the  earl  of  Devonshire  the 
rearward.    When  the  battle  was  thus  ordered,  queen  Mar},'aret 
and  her  son  the  prince  rode  about  the  field,  and  from  nuik  to 
rank,  encouraging  the  soldiers  with  promises  of  large  rewards, 
promotions,  and  everlasting  renown,  if  they  won  the  victory. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  and  was 
lost,  either  through  the  treachery  of  lord  Wenlock,  or  the 
inconsiderate  fiuy  of  Somerset ;  who,  finding  Wenlock  inac- 
tively sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  market-place  of  Tewkoshurj- 
with  his  laggard  host,  when  his  presence  was  most  requiicd  in 

'  ITie  jadt'd  state  of  queen  Mnrgnret'n  army  is  tliiw  (Icseribed  in  I'ici't  \v(H;<rs 
contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Kostorntion  of  Edward  IV.:  "  Tluy  Imd  o 
travaylled  their  host  that  night  and  day,  that  they  w  ere  riglit  wrary  for  tnivcUinp; 
for  by  that  time  they  had  travelled  xxxvi.  long  miles  in  a  foid  I'oinitrv,  all  in 
lani'8  and  stony  ways  betwixt  \vo(xls,  without  any  good  rcfreslilng.  And  tiiriLx- 
mueh  as  the  greater  part  of  their  bast  were  footnitn,  the  other  pari  of  tliu  \w{ 
that  were  eonie  in  to  Tew  kesbury  eould  nor  might  have  laboured  tiny  frn'tlicr ; 
but  if  thi'y  would  will'\illy  have  forsaken  and  left  their  Ibotnu'ii  behind  tlieiii  and 
thereto,  themselves  that  were  horsemen  were  right  weary  of  the  journey,  as  so 
wen'  their  horses.  So,  whether  it  weie  of  their  eleetion  or  no,  they  were  viril} 
compelled  to  bide." — Published  by  the  Camdi^n  Society  :  edited  by  J.  Uruci',  oq. 
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the  field,  made  fiorccdy  np  to  him,  and  callinj?  him  "  Tmitor !" 
deft  hiH  Hkull  with  his  bnttle-u\e.'    The  men  under  Wenloek's 
banner,  panic-stri(!ken  at  the   fate  of  their  leader,  fled.     Tho 
prince  of  Wales  had  no  ex[)(!rienco  as  a  {jjeneral,  and  his  personal 
courage  was  unavailing  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  day.' 
When  (piccn  Margaret,  ,vho  was  an  agonized  spectator  of  tho 
discomfiture  of  her  troops,  saw  that  the  day  was  going  against 
her,  she  could  with  diftieulty  be  withheld  from  rushing  into  the 
melee ;  but  at  length,  cxlnmsted  by  tlu;  violence  of  her  feelings, 
she  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  her  chariot  by  her 
fiiithful  attendants,  and  was  thus  conveyed  through  the  gates 
of  Tcwkcsbury-park  to  a  small  religious  house  hard  by,  where 
her  equally  unfortunate  daughter-in-law,  Anne  of  Warwick, 
the  countess  of  Devonshire,  and  lady  Katherine  Vaux,  had 
already  taken  refuge.     According  to    Fleetwood's  Chronicle, 
she  remained  there  till  Tuesday,  May  7th,  three  days  after  the 
battle.    Other  writers  affirm  that  she  was  captured  on  the  same 
day  which  saw  the  hopes  of    Lancaster   cnished,  with  her 
"gallant  springing  young  Plantagenet,*'  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Tewkesbury. 

The  generally  received  historical  traditiou  of  the  manner  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  death  has  been  contested,  because  two 
contemporary  chroniclers,  AVarkworth  and  Fleetwood,  have 
stated  that  he  was  slain  in  the  field,  calling  on  his  brother-in- 
law  Clarence  for  help.  In  the  field  he  probably  was  slain, — 
that  |)art  of  the  plain  of  Tewkesbury  which,  in  memory  of  that 
foul  and  most  revolting  nuirder,  is  still  called  "  the  bloody  field." 
Sir  Richard  Crofts,  to  whom  the  princely  novice  had  sun'en- 
dcred,  tempted  by  the  proclamation  "  that  whoever  should  bring 
Edward  (called  prince)  to  the  king,  should  receive  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  life,  and  the  prince's  life  be  spared/'  "  nothing 

'  Wcnloc'k  had,  by  his  treqiieiit  changes  of  party,  given  too  much  cause  to  tl;a 
Ijiinoiistrians  to  distrust  him.  (leorge  Clia.strllain  speaks  of  him  as  tho  most 
doul)ic-mindod  of  men,  tho  most  perjured  of  traitors. 

'"  The  Lancastrians  were  unacquainted  with  tlie  ground,  aiul  when  the  king's 
fiory  charge  drove  Somerset's  men  do\m  t]w  short,  suchleu  liill  into  tlie  low 
imailDW  wlicre  the  Avon  and  Severn  meet,  both  being  at  that  time  swoHen  with 
tlie  recent  rains  above  their  banks,  tlie  foremost  horsemen  were  pushed  by  those 
who  followed  close  behind  into  the  deep  waters,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
heavy  armour,  jK'rished  miserably,  more  being  drowned  tlsias  slain  by  the  sword. 
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mistrusting,"  says  Hall,  "  the  king's  promise,  brought  forth  his 
prisoner,  being  a  goodly  well-featured  young  gentleman,  of 
almost  feminine  beauty."  King  Edward,  struck  with  the 
noble  presence  of  the  youth,  after  he  had  well  considered  him 
demanded,  "  How  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  his  realms 
with  banners  displayed  against  him?" — "  To  recover  my  father's 
crown  and  mine  own  inheritance,"  was  the  bold  but  rash  reply 
of  the  fettered  lionceau  of  Plantagenet.  Edward  basely  struck 
the  gallant  stripling  in  the  face  with  his  gauntlet,  which  was 
the  signal  for  his  pitiless  attendants  to  dispatch  him  with  their 
daggers. 

The  following  day,  queen  Margaret's  retreat  was  made  known 
to  king  Edward  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Worcester,  and  he 
was  assured  that  she  should  be  at  his  command.  She  was 
brought  to  him  at  Coventry,  May  11th,  by  her  old  enemy  sir 
William  Stanley,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  the  first  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  her  beloved  son  was  revealed  to  the  bereaved  mother, 
in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  of 
this  dreadful  blow.  Margaret,  in  the  first  transports  of  mater- 
nal agony,  invoked  the  most  terrible  maledictions  on  the  head 
of  the  ruthless  Edward  and  his  posterity,  which  Stanley  was 
inhuman  enough  to  repeat  to  his  royal  master,  together  with  all 
the  frantic  expressions  she  had  used  against  him  during  their 
journey.  Edward  was  at  first  so  much  exasperated,  that  he 
thought  of  putting  her  to  death ;  but  no  Plantagenet  ever  shed 
the  blood  of  a  woman,  and  he  contented  himself  by  forcing  iier 
to  grace  his  triumphant  progress  towards  the  metropohs.  The 
youthful  widow  of  her  murdered  son,  Anne  of  Warwick,  who 
had  in  one  little  fortnight  been  bereaved  of  her  father,  her  uncle, 
her  young  gallant  husband,  and  the  name  of  princess  of  Wales, 
some  say  was  another  of  the  mournful  attendants  on  this 
abhorrent  pageant.  i 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  being  the  eve  of  the  Ascension,  Mar- 
garet  and  her  unfortunate  daughter-in-law  entered  London 
together  in  the  train  of  the  haughty  victor,  and  it  is  said  by  the 
romantic  French  biographer  of  Margaret,'  that  they  travelled 
in  the  same  chariot ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  they  were  separated 

^  ProvoHt. 
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immediately  on  their  arrival.  !Mai'garet  was  incarcerated  in 
one  of  the  most  dismal  of  the  prison  lodgings  in  that  gloomy 
fortress  where  her  royal  husband  was  already  immured, — ^that 
husband  to  whom  she  was  now  so  near,  after  long  years  of 
separation,  and  yet  was  to  behold  no  more.  The  same  night 
that  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  brought  as  a  captive  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  she  was  made  a  widow.  "  That  night,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock,''  writes  the  chronicler  in  Leland, 
"was  king  Henry,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  put  to  death, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  divers  of  his  men  being  in  the 
Tower  that  night." — "  May  God  give  him  time  for  repent- 
ance, whoever  he  was,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
Lord's  anointed,"  adds  the  continuator '  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Croyland.  Tradition  points  out  an  octagonal  room  in  the  Wake- 
field tower  as  the  scene  of  the  midnight  murder  of  Henry  VI. 
It  was  there  that  he  had,  for  five  years,  eaten  the  bread  of 
affliction  during  his  lonely  captivity,  from  1465.  A  few  learned 
manuscripts  and  devotional  books,  a  bird  that  was  the  compa- 
nion of  his  solitude,  his  rehcs,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  one 
or  two  learned  monks  who  were  permitted  to  administer  to  his 
spiritual  wants,  were  all  the  solaces  he  received  in  his  captivity. 
King  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  if  apprehensive 
of  some  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  left  London  early  in 
the  same  morning  that  the  tragic  pageant  of  exposing  the 

'  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  highest  authority.  The  popular  historical 
tradition  of  Henry  VI.'s  murder,  like  that  of  his  son,  has  been  a  matter  of  gi'eat 
dispute  among  modern  WTiters,  on  the  ground  of  Fleetwood's  assertion  that  "  on 
the  news  of  the  utter  ruin  of  his  party,  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  capture  of 
queen  Margaret,  he  took  it  in  such  ire,  despite,  and  indignation,  that  of  pui'e  dis- 
pleasure and  melancholy  ho  died,  23rd  of  May."  Mr,  Halliwell,  in  his  learned 
introduction  and  notes  to  the  Warkworth  Chronicle,  and  Di .  Lingard,  in  his 
notes  on  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  have  most  ably  refuted  the  objections  of  those 
writers  who,  on  the  most  shadowy  reasons,  attempt  to  controvert  every  nuirder 
witli  which  Kdward  IV.  and  Ilichard  III.  sought  to  establish  their  blcK)d-bought 
thrones.  That  the  death  of  Henry  was  predetermined  by  king  Edward,  even 
when  uncertain  of  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Barnet,  may  be  gathered  from 
Ills  letter  to  Clarence,  "  to  keep  king  Henry  out  of  sanctuary."-Leland,  Coll.  ii. 
108.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  weapon  said  to  have  l)ei>n  emiiloyed  in  the 
IH'rpetration  of  this  disputed  nmrder  wa.s  preserved,  and  long  regarded  in  the 
ueii;lil)ourh()(xl  of  Heading  as  a  relic.  "  The  warden  of  Caverslunn,"  wrote  John 
lioudou,  the  well-known  agent  of  Henry  VIII.  in  pillaging  the  religious  houses, 
"  w!is  aociLstonied  to  show  many  pretie  relics,  among  which  was  the  holy  dagger 
that  killed  king  Henry." 
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corpse  of  their  royal  victim  to  public  view  was  to  take  place/ 
— an  exliibitioii  that  was  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  to 
prevent  any  further  attempts  for  his  dehverance.  The  day  after 
tlie  Ascension  the  last  Lancastrian  king  was  "  borne  barefaced 
on  the  bier,"  surrounded  by  more  glaives  and  bills  than  torches, 
tlu'ougli  Cheapside  to  St.  Paul's,  that  every  man  might  see  him ; 
"  and  there  the  silent  witness  of  the  blood,  that  welled  from 
his  fresh  wounds  upon  the  pavement,  gave  an  indubitable  token 
of  the  manner  of  his  death." ^   The  same  aAvful  circumsttmce 
occurred  when  they  brought  him  to  Blackfriars,  and  this  is 
recorded  by  four  contemporary  authorities,  in  quaint  but  power- 
ful language.''    Very  brief  was  the  interval  between  the  death 
and  funeral  of  holy  Henry.    In  the  evening  his  bloody  hearse 
was  placed  in  a  lighted  barge,  guarded  by  soldiers  from  Calais ; 
*'  and  so,  without  singing  or  saying,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  con- 
veyed up  the  dark  watei-s  of  the  Thames  at  midnight  to  his 
silent  interment  at  Chertsey-abbey,  where  it  was  long  pretended 
that  miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb."'* 

Whether  the  widowed  Margaret  was,  from  her  doleful  lodg- 
ings in  the  Tower,  a  spectator  of  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  her  hapless  lord  is  not  recorded,  but  her  extreme  anxiety  to 
possess  them  may  be  gathered  from  a  curious  document  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  royal  ai-chives  at  Paris.    Just  before  the 
melancholy  period  of  her  last  utter  desolation,  death  had  been 
busy  in  the  paternal  house  of  Margaret  of  Anjou:  her  brother, 
John  of  Calabria,  his  young  promising  heir,  and  her  sister's 
husband.  Ferry  of  Vaudemonte,  and  her  natural  sister,  Blanche 
of  Anjou,  all  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.    King  Rene 
had  not  recovered  from  the  stupor  of  despair  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  these  repeated  bereavements,  when  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  direful  calamities  that  had  befallen  his 
unhappy  daughter  Mai'garet,  and  for  her  sufieiings  he  shed 
those  tears  which  he  had  been  unable  to  weep  for  his  own. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  wrote  the  following 
touching  letter  to  Margaret,  which  she  received  in  the  midst 

*  Warkworth  Clironicle,  p.  21. 
»  MS,  London  Cliron.     BiU.  Cotton.,  Vitcll.  A  xvi.  fol.  133. 
*  Warkworth  p.  21.    Habington.    Fubyaii.    Croyland  Cliron.  *  Ibid. 
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of  her  agonies  for  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son  :  "  My 
child,  may  God  help  thee  with  his  counsels !  for  rarely  is  the 
aid  of  man  tendered  in  such  reverse  of  fortmie.  When  you  can 
spare  a  thought  from  your  own  sufferings,  think  of  mine ;  they 
are  great,  my  daughter,  yet  would  I  console  thee."* 

The  imprisonment  of  queen  Margaret  was  at  first  very 
rigorous,  but  it  was,  after  a  time,  ameliorated  through  the 
compassionate  influence  of  Edward's  queen,  Elizabeth  "Wood- 
vUle,  who  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefits 
she  had  formerly  received  from  her  royal  mistress.    There  was, 
too,  a  family  connexion  between  queen  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
garet ot  Anjou,  whose  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Maine, 
had  married  the  aunt  of  the  former.     The  captive  queen  was 
first  removed  to   Windsor,   and  afterwards  to  Wallingford, 
where  she  seems  to  have  been  under  the  chai'ge  of  the  noble 
castellaine,  Alice   Chaucer,  duchess-dowager  of  Suffolk,  her 
old  favourite ;  at  least  such  we  think  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  observation  in  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  dated 
July  the  8th,  1471 :  "And  as  for  queen  Margaret,  I  understand 
that  she  is  removed  from  Windsor  to  Wallingford,  nigh  to 
Ewelm,  my  lady  Suffolk's  place  in  Oxfordshire."^    Five  marks 
weekly  was  the  sum  allotted  by  Edward  IV.  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  unfortunate  Margaret,  during  her  imprisonment 
in  Wallingford-castle.    Her  tender-hearted  father,  king  Rene, 
was  unwejuied  in  his  exertions  for  her  emancipation,  which 
was  at  length  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  inheritance 
of  Provence,  which  he  ceded  to  Louis  XI.  at  Lyons,  in  1475, 
for  half  its  value,  that  he  might  dehver  his  beloved  child  from 
captivity.    Yolante  and  her  sou  murmured  a  little  at  tlus  loss, 
but  they  appear,  nevertheless,  fond  of  Margaret. 

The  agreement  between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XL  for  the 

'  Vie  de  Roi  lieno,  by  Villeiieuve. 
^  Shakspeare,  in  liis  tragedy  of  Richard  III.,  makes  grand  poetic  use  of  the 
clmrat'ter  of  tlie  captive  Lancastrian  queen,  when  he  represents  her  roaming  at 
lar^re  tlivough  tlie  palaces  of  her  foes,  like  an  ill-omened  sibyl  or  domestic  fiend, 
denouncing  wo<'  and  desolation  to  the  princes  of  the  line  of  York,  invoking  the 
retribution  of  Heaven  on  the  progeny  of  those  who  had  made  her  childless,  and 
exulting  with  frenzied  joy  in  the  calamities  of  the  widowed  Elizabeth  Woodvill^ 
whom  she  is  made  to  call,  "  Poor  painted  qut>en,  vain  flo\irish  of  my  greatness !" 
But  Margaret's  broken  heart  had  ceased  to  vibrate  to  the  agonizing  pangs  of  re« 
riierabraiice  and  regret  before  the  death  of  her  gi-eat  enemy,  Edward  IV, 
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ransom  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  finally  settled  August  29th, 
1475,  while  Edward  was  in  France.    Louis  undertook  to  pav 
fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  liberation,  at  five  instalments.' 
The  first  instalment  of  her  ransom  was  paid  to  Edward's  trea- 
siu-er,  lord  John  Howard,  November  3rd,  the  same  year,  and 
the  bereaved  and  broken-hearted  widow  of  the  holy  Henry, 
after  five  years'  captivity,  was  conducted  from  her  prison  at 
Wallingford-castle  to  Sandwich.    In  her  journey  through  Kent 
she  was  consigned  to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  John  Haute,- 
a  squire  of  that  county,  strongly  in  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  York,  who  attended  her  to  Sandwich,  where  she  embarked. 
Her  retinue,  when  she  landed  in  France,  according  to  Prevost, 
consisted  of  three  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen ;  but  these  must 
have  been  sent  by  the  king  of  France,  since  the  miserable  sum 
allotted  to  Haute  for  her  travelling  expenses  allows  for  little 
attendance.   The  feelings  may  be  imagined  with  which  she  took 
a  last  farewell  of  the  English  shores,  where,  thirty  years  before, 
she  had  landed  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  youthful  beauty  as  its 
monai'ch's  bride,  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  land  thronged  to 
meet  and  do  her  honour.    Now  it  was  treason  even  to  shed  a 
tear  of  pity  for  her  sore  afflictions,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  her.    Truly  might  she  have  said,  "  See  if  any  sorrow  be 
like  unto  my  sorrow  \" 

She  safely  arrived  at  Dieppe  in  the  beginning  of  January 
1476.  It  was  requisite,  for  the  validity  of  the  deeds  of  renun- 
ciation she  had  to  sign,  that  she  should  be  at  liberty.  There- 
fore sir  Thomas  Montgomery  took  her  to  Rouen,  and  on  the 
22nd  resigned  her  to  the  French  ambassadors ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  January  she  signed  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  rights  her 
marriage  in  England  had  given  her.  There  is  something  toucli- 
ing  in  the  very  simplicity  of  the  Latin  sentence  with  whixili  the 
deed  begins,  that  was  Avrung  from  the  broken-hearted  heroine 
who  had,  tlu-ough  so  many  storms  of  adversity,  defended  the 
rights  of  her  royal  consort  and  son.  While  they  remained  in 
life,  she  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  relin- 
quish even  the  most  shadowy  of  their  claims ;  but  the  dear 
ones  were  no  more,  and  now, — 

'  Kymer,  and  French  Archives.  -  Issue  Rolls,  Appendix,  Edward  IV. 
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Of  York  and  Lai;ca£ter,  ,   , 

With  all  their  long-contested  claims, 
What  were  they  then  to  her  ?" 

Passively,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  Margaret 
subscribed  the  instrument  commencing  Ego,  Margarita,  olim  in 
regno  Anglin  maritata,  etc.  '  I,  Margaret,  formerly  in  England 
mamed,  renounce  aU  that  I  could  pretend  to  in  England  by  the 
conditions  of  my  marriage,  with  all  other  things  there,  to 
Edward,  now  king  of  England."  This  deed  did  not  afford  her 
the  title  of  queen,  even  in  a  retrospective  view :  she  was  simply 
Margaret,  formerly  married  in  England.  At  the  same  time  she 
signed  a  renunciation  of  her  reversionary  rights  on  her  father's 
territories  to  Louis  XI. ;  but  as  there  were  several  intermediate 
heirs,  this  was  no  great  sacrifice. 

Margaret  intended  to  take  Paris  in  her  journey  home,  in 
order  to  thank  Louis  XL  for  her  liberation ;  but  it  did  not 
suit  that  wily  politician  to  receive  her,  and  he  sent  a  message 
advising  her  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  father.  The 
last  spark  of  Margaret's  high  spirit  was  elicited  at  this  dis- 
courtesy, and  declining  the  escort  Louis  XL  had  prepared  for 
her  at  Rouen,  she  set  out  on  her  long  wintry  journey  through 
Normandy, — a  resolution  which  had  nearly  occasioned  the  loss 
of  her  life.^  After  Normandy  had  been  conquered  by  Henry 
v.,  he  had  planted  some  colonies  of  English  settlers  in  various , 
towns  and  villages,  and  one  or  two  of  these  settlements  still 
remained  in  a  wretched  state,  being  unable  to  emigrate  to  their 
mother-country.  Margaret,  whoUy  unconscious  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, meant  to  rest  for  the  night,  after  her  first  day's 
journey  from  Rouen,  in  a  town  containing  many  of  these  mal- 
contents. Curiosity  led  a  crowd  of  them  to  gaze  upon  her  at 
the  inh,  but  when  the  word  passed  among  them  "  that  it  was 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  returning  from  England  to  her  father," 
murmurs  arose ;  they  declared  "  she  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  the  English  losing  France,  and,  consequently,  of  all  their 
misery,  and  that  they  would  now  take  vengeance  upon  her. 
With  these  words  they  made  a  rush  to  seize  her ;  but  for 

'  Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  21,     Du  Tillet,  145.     Archives  de  France,  212. 

*  Prevost. 
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tunately  she  liad  time  to  gain  her  apartment;  while  two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  her  attendants,  held  her  assailants  at  bay  with 
their  drawn  swords  till  the  French  authorities  of  the  town, 
hearing  the  uproar,  interfered,  and  rescued  the  unhappy  Mar- 
garet from  this  unexpected  attack.  She  retraced  her  steps 
immediately  to  Rouen,  and  was  glad  to  claim  the  protection 
she  had  before  refused. 

We  now  come  to  that  era  of  Margaret's  life  in  which  a  noble 
author  of  our  times,  lord  Morpeth,  in  one  exquisite  hne, 
describes  her  as 

"  Aiijou's  lone  matron  in  her  father's  hall." 
Like  Naomi,  Margaret  returned  empty  and  desolate  to  her 
native  land,  but  not,  like  her,  attended  by  a  fond  and  faithful 
daughter-in-law,  for  the  unhappy  widow  of  her  son  had  been 
compelled  to  wed  king  Edward's  brother,  Richard  of  Glouces- 
ter,— him  whom  public  report  had  brsinded  as  the  murderer  of 
Henry  VI.;  and  the  idea  of  this  allismce  must  have  added  a 
drop  to  the  already  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness,  of  which  the 
fallen  queen  had  drunk  so  deeply.  The  home  to  which  her 
father  welcomed  Margaret  was  at  that  time  at  Reculee,  about 
a  league  from  Angers,  on  the  river  Mayence,  where  he  had  a 
castle  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  town,  with  a  beautiful 
garden  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  he 
took  delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  paintings,  and  orna- 
mented the  wfUls  of  his  garden  with  heraldic  designs  cirved  in 
marble.'  It  was  in  such  pursuits  as  these  that  Rene,  hke  a 
true  Proven9al  sovereign,  souglit  forgetfulness  of  his  afliictions. 
But  Margaret's  temperament  was  of  too  stormy  a  nature  to 
admit  of  the  shghtest  alleviation  to  her  grief:  her  whole  time 
was  spent  in  painfuUy  retracing  the  direful  scenes  of  her  pust 
life,  and  in  passionate  regrets  for  the  bereavements  she  had 
undergone.  The  canker-worm  that  was  perpetually  busy  witliin, 
at  length  made  its  ravages  outwardly  visible  on  her  person,  and 
eflfecte<l  a  fearful  change  in  her  appearance.  The  agoni(?s  and 
agitation  she  had  undergone  turned  the  whole  mass  of  her 
blood ;  her  eyes,  once  so  brilliant  and  expressive,  became  hol- 
low, dim,  and  perpetually  inflamed,  from  excessive  weeping; 
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and  her  skin  was  disfigured  with  a  dry,  scaly  leprosy,  which 
transformed  this  princess,  who  had  been  celebrated  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  into  a  spectacle  of  horror.^  Villeneuve 
says  Margaret  seldom  left  her  retreat  at  Reculee,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  visits  to  the  court  of  Louis  XI.  An 
hotel  at  Paris,  called  the  Sejour  d'Orleans,  situated  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Marceau,  which  had  passed  into  the  family  of 
AnjoTi-Lorraine,  was  named  by  the  tradition  of  Paris  as  the 
residence  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,^  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Henry  YI.  Her  liberation,  when  ransomed  by  Louis  XL,  must 
he  the  time  meant.  Margp .  it  is  considered,  by  one  of  her 
French  biographers,  to  have  been  the  person  who  kept  alive 
the  interests  of  the  Lancastrian  party  for  her  kinsman  the 
young  earl  of  Riclimond,  of  whom  Henry  VI.  had  prophesied 
"that  he  should  one  day  wear  the  crown  of  England;"  but 
the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  she,  after  her  return  to 
her  own  coimtry,  lived  in  the  deepest  seclusion. 

A  little  before  his  death,  king  P  ine  composed  two  beautiful 
canticles  on  the  heroic  actions  of  his  beloved  daughter^  queen 
Margaret.^  This  accomphshed  prince  died  in  the  year  1480. 
By  his  will,  which  is  preser\'ed  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Bib- 
hotheque  du  Roi,  Rene  bequeathed  "  one  thousand  crowns  in 
gold  to  his  daughter  INIargarct,  queen  of  England ;  and  if  she 
remains  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  an  annuity  of  two  thou- 
sand livres,  and  the  chateau  of  Queniez  for  her  abode."  He 
Avrote  a  letter  on  his  death-bed  to  Louis  XL,  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  his  care  his  daughter  INIargaret,  and  his  widow."* 
After  the  death  of  king  Rene,"  Margaret  sold  any  reversionary 
rights  which  the  death  of  her  elder  sister  and  her  children 
miglit  give  her  to  the  duchies  of  Lorraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  Pro- 
ven9c,  and  Barr  to  Louis  XL  for  a  pension  of  six  thousand 
hvres.   She  executed  this  deed  on  the  19th  day  of  November, 

'  Villeneuve.  ^  History  of  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

8  Vie  de  Roi  Kcu^  d' Anjou. 
*  Villeneuve.  Monstrelet.  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 
*  Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Mr.  Beltz,  Lancaster  herald,  I  obtuned 
a  copy  oi'  Margaret's  acknowledgment  for  the  first  payment  she  received  of  this 
pension,  with  a  fac-simile  of  her  signature,  which  is  extremely  rare : — "  Nous 
Marguerite  royne  d'Angleterre  confessons  avoii-  eu  et  receu  de  maistre  Denis  de 
Bidant,  notaire  et  secretaire  de  monseigneur  le  roy,  ct  recev*;Ur-generai  de  ses 
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1480,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Recul^e,  where  in  her 
girlhood  she  had  received  the  ambassadors  of  England  who 
came  to  solicit  her  virgin  hand  for  their  sovereign.  This  pen- 
sion was  so  unpunctually  paid  by  Louis,  that  if  Margaret  had 
no  other  resource  she  would  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced, 
especially  as  many  of  the  ruined  Lancastrian  exiles  subsisted 
on  her  bounty.  King  Rene,  with  his  last  breath,  had  consigned 
her  to  the  care  of  an  old  and  faithful  officer  of  his  household, 
Francis  Vignolles,  lord  of  Moraens,  who  had  shared  all  his 
struggles.  This  brave  soldier  took  the  fallen  queen  to  his  own 
home,  the  chAteau  of  Damprierre,  near  Saumur. 

The  last  tie  that  bound  Margaret  to  the  world  was  severed 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  and  she  wished  to  end  her  days  in 
profound  retirement.  Her  efforts  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  her 
murdered  husband  and  son  were  ineffectual ;  but,  till  the  l^st 
day  of  her  life,  she  employed  some  faithful  ecclesiastics  in 
England  to  perform  at  the  humble  graves  of  her  loved  and  lost 
ones  those  offices  deemed  needful  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
On  her  death-bed  she  divided  among  her  faithful  attendants 
the  few  valuables  that  remained  from  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes; 
and,  worn  out  with  the  pressure  of  her  sore  afflictions  of  mind 
and  body,  she  closed  her  troublous  pilgrimage  at  the  chateau  of 
Damprierre,  August  25th,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age.'  She 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers,  in  the  same  tomb  with 

flnan.,  la  souime  de  six  mil  livres  toum.,  &  nous  ordonn^o  par  mon  seigneur  pour 
nre.  pension  de  cesto  piito  ann^e  commenc^e  le  premier  jour  d'Octobre  dernier 
paiis^,  de  laquelle  somme  de  vi""  Ir.  nous  nous  tenonu  pour  contcnte  et.  bien  paiee, 
ct  en  avons  quitto  ct  quittons  mon  seign'  lo  roy,  le  dit  rcceveur-gfial  et  tous 
autrcs.  En  tcsmoing  de  ce  nous  avons  sign^  ces  piites.  de  nre.  miun  ct  fait 
soell^  dn  seel  de  nus  armea  le  douziesme  jour  de  Fovricr,  Tan  mil  cecc  quatrc 
vingts  et  ung. 


(^(n^^/(b\i' 


The  above  autograph  acquittance  is  in  the  register  or  collection  entitled  Sccaux, 
vol.  V.  p.  183,  in  the  MSS.  Royal  Lib.  Paris. 

'  Miss  Costello,  the  accomplished  author  of  The  Boccages  and  the  Vines,  de- 
clares she  hvuf.  visited  the  chateau,  which  is  of  fine  architecture,  and  is  at  present 
ia  complete  preservatiou. 
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her  royal  parents,  without  epitaph  or  inscription,  or  any  other 
memorial,  excepting  her  portrait  painted  on  glass  in  a  window 
of  the  cathedral.  A  tribute  of  rew'^  t  was  for  centuries  paid 
to  her  memory  by  the  chapter  of  St.  Maurice,  who  annually, 
on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  after  the  vespers  for  the  dead,  made 
a  semicircular  procession  roimd  her  grave,  singing  a  mb-venite} 
This  was  continued  till  the  French  revolution. 

M.  Michelet,  the  most  eloquent  and  one  of  the  most  erudite 
of  modern  historians,  has  spoken  thus  of  the  strange  fatality 
which  attended  the  wedlock  of  this  royal  heroine :  "  ^Margaret 
was,  it  appears,  destined  to  espouse  none  but  the  unfortunate. 
Slie  was  twice  betrothed,  and  both  times  to  celebrated  victims 
of  calamity, — to  Charles  of  !Nevers,  who  was  dispossessed  by 
his  uncle,  and  to  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  whose  course  termi- 
nated on  a  scaffold.    She  was  married  yet  more  unhappily : 
she  wedded  anarchy,  poverty,  civil  war,  malediction, — and  this 
malediction  still  cleaves  to  her  in  history.   All  that  she  had  of 
wit,  genius,  brilliancy,  which  would  have  rendered  her  admired 
elsewhere,  was  injurious  to  her  in  England,  where  French 
queens  have  never  been  popular,  the  strong  contrast  in  the 
national  manners  and  characteristics  producing  a  mutual  re- 
pulsion. And  Mavgaret  was  even  more  than  a  Frenchwoman  : 
she  came  like  a  stinbeam  from  her  native  Proven9e  among 
dense  fogs.    The  pale  flowers  of  the  North,  as  one  of  their 
poets  terms  them,  could  not  but  be  offended  by  tliis  bright 
^ision  from  the  South."  Beautifid  as  this  passage  is,  it  implies 
a  reproach  on  the  English  ladies  which  they  were  far  from 
deser/ing.    There   is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  unfriendly 
feeling  subsisting  between  them  and  their  queen.    On  the  con- 
trarVj  Margaret  and  her  female  court  appear,,  from  first  to  last, 
to  liave  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony.    The  noble  ladies  Avho 
^vere  appointed  of  her  household  when  she  married,  remained 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  her  service  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  They  clave  to  her  in  her  adversity,  served  her 
without  wages,  shared  her  perils  by  land  and  sea,  and  even 
when  compelled  to  separate  from  her,  they  rejoined  her  in  the 
land  of  exile  with  the  most  generous  self-devotion.    It  is  also , 
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worthy  of  observation,  considering  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
jealousies  which  existed  some  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  that  no  hostile  collision  ever  occurred 
between  the  consort  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  proverbially  proud 
Cicely  duchess  of  York,  or  the  countess  of  Warwick,  the  wives  of 
her  deadliest  foes.  Margaret  has  been  blamed  by  Englisli  his. 
torians  as  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars,  but  they  originated  in  the 
previous  interruption  of  the  legitimate  order  of  the  royal  suc- 
cession, the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rival 
claimant  and  his  powerful  connexiomt.  The  parties  who  in- 
tended to  hurl  Henry  VI.  from  the  throne  aimed  the  first  blow 
at  his  queen, — first"  by  exciting  national  prejudice  against  her 
as  a  French  princess,  and  subsequently  by  assailing  her  with 
the  base  weapons  of  calumny.  These  injuries  were  of  coiu-sc 
passionately  resented  by  Margaret,  and  provoked  deadly  veii- 
geance  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  enabled  her  to  retahate  on 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  faction  of  York,  but  she  always  kept 
the  peace  with  their  ladies. 

Margaret's  eldest  sister  Yohoite  survived  her  two  years; 
she  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  called  Margaret  of  Anjou  the 
younger.  Maria  Louisa,  Napoleon's  empress,  possessed  her 
breviary,  in  which  there  is  one  sentence  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  once-beautiful,  powerful,  and  admired 
Margaret  queen  of  England, — 

••  Vanite  des  vanittla,  tout  la  vanitc  t" 
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ELIZABETH    WOODVILLE, 


QUEEN   OF   EDWARD   IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Unequal  royal  marriages — Parents  of  Elizabeth  WoodvilJe — She  is  maid  of  honour 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou — Duke  of  York  writes  to  Elizabeth — Earl  of  Warwick 
writes  to  her  for  his  friend — She  rejects  sir  Hugh  Johns — Accepts  the  heir  of 
lord  Ferrers,  John  Gray — Elizabeth's  sons  born  at  Bradgate — Her  husband  killed 
at  St.  Alban's — Elizabeth's  destitute  widowhood — Captivates  Edward  IV. — 
Their  meetings — The  queen's  oak — Private  mai-riage  with  the  king — Opposi- 
tion of  the  king's  mother — Recognition  of  Elizabeth  as  queen — Her  sisters — 
Her  brother,  Anthony  Woodville — Scene  at  her  court — Coronation — Enmity 
of  queen  Isabella  of  Castile— Elizabeth  endows  Queen's  college — Birth  of  her 
eldest  daxighter — Warwick's  enmity  to  the«queen — Portrait  of  the  queen — 
Her  influence — Her  father  and  eldest  brother  murdered — Her  mother  accused 
of  witchcraft — Revolution — Edward  IV.'s  flight— Queen  and  her  mother  at 
the  Tower — Fhght  to  sanctuary — Birth  of  prince  Edward — Queen's  distress — 
Her  humble  friends — Return  of  Edward  IV. — Queen  leaves  sanctuary  for  the 
Tower — Her  brother  Anthony  defends  the  Tower — Re-establishment  of  the 
house  of  York — The  queen's  friends  rewarded. 

The  fifteenth  centr  y  was  remarkable  for  unequal  marriages 
made  by  persons  of  royal  station.  Then,  for  the  fii'st  time  since 
the  reigns  of  our  Plantagenets  commenced,  was  broken  that 
high  and  stately  etiquette  of  the  middle  ages,  which  forbade 
king  or  kaiser  to  mate  with  partners  below  the  rank  of  princess. 
In  that  century,  the  marriage  of  the  handsome  Edward  IV. 
with  an  English  gentlewoman  caused  as  much  astonishment 
at  the  wondrous  arckery  of  Dan  Cupid  as  was  fabled  of  old, — 

"  Wlien  he  shot  so  true, 
That  king'Cophetua  wed  the  beggar-maid." 

But  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  had  occasioned  scarcely 
less  wonder  in  her  day,  when,  following  the  example  of  her 
sister-in-law,  queen  Katherine,  she,  a  princess  of  Luxembourg 
by  birth,  and  (as  the  widow  of  the  warlike  duke  of  Bedford) 
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the  third  lady  of  the  realm,  chose  for  her  second  helpmate 
another  squire  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  Woodville,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  man  in  England.  This  marriage  was 
occasioned  by  the  accident  of  sir  Richard  Woodville'  bein" 
appointed  as  the  commander  of  the  guard  which  escorted  the 
young  duchess  of  Bedford  to  England. 

The  marriage  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford  and  Richard  Wood- 
ville  was  kept  secret  full  five  years.  Its  discovery  took  place 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  queen  with  Owen  Tudor- 
and  certainly  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (though  his  own  love- 
affairs  were  quite  as  astomiding  to  the  nation)  must  have 
thought  his  two  sisters-in-law  had  gone  distracted  with  love 
for  squires  of  low  degree.  What  scandals,  what  court  gossip, 
must  have  circulated  throughout  England  in  the  year  of  grace 
1436  !  The  duchess's  dower  was  forfeited  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  with  WoodAdlle,  but  restored,  on  her  humble  sup- 
plication to  parhament,  through  the  influence  of  her  husband's 
patron,  cardinal  Beaufort.  Grafton-castle  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  duchess.  ProTjably  Elizabeth  WoodvUle  was 
bom  there,  about  1431,  some  years  before  the  discovery  of 
her  parents^  marriage.^  Her  father,  sir  Richard  Woodville, 
was  one  of  the  English  commanders  at  Rouen  under  the  duke 
of  York,  during  that  prince's  regency .'' 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  queen-mother  Katherine, 
and  that  of  the  queen-dow.ager  Joanna,  the  duchess  of  Bed- 
fwd  became  for  some  time,  in  rank,  the  first  lady  in  England, 
and  always  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  influence  in  conse- 
quence. Her  husband  was  in  the  retinue  sent  to  escort  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  to  England/  he  was  afterwards  rapidly  advanced 
at  court,  made  baron,  and  finally  earl  of  Rivers,  and  the  du- 
chess of  Bedford  became  a  great  favourite  of  the  young  queen. 
The  duchess  was  still  second  lady  in  England,  yet  her  rank  was 
many  degrees  more  exalted  than  her  fortune ;  therefore,  as 
her  children  grew  up,  she  was  glad  to  provide  for  them  at  the 

'  After  the  dcatli  of  Henry  V.,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
then  regent  of  France :  Ilirhiird  Woodville  wa.?  his  partisan.     He  is  nnmed  in 
chronicle  a-s  holding  out  the  Tower  for  him  against  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester. 
'  All  history  affirms  that  Elizalxith  was  thirty-tlu-ee  in  1461'. 
^  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  114 :  new  edition.         '•  Brekiioke  Computus. 
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court  of  her  friend,  queen  Margaret.  Her  eldest  daughter, 
the  beautiful  EUzabeth  Woodville,  was  appointed  maid  of 
honour'  to  that  queen,  little  deeming  that  she  was  one  day  to 
fill  her  place  on  the  English  throne.  While  yet  in  attendance 
on  her  royal  mistress,  she  captured  the  heart  of  a  brave  knight, 
sir  Hugh  Johns,  a  great  favourite  of  Eichard  duke  of  York. 
Sii'  Hugh  had  nothing  in  the  world  wherewithal  to  endow  the 
fair  Woodville  but  a  sword,  whose  temper  had  been  proved  in 
many  a  battle  in  France ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  timid  wooer, 
and,  very  unwisely,  deputed  others  to  make  the  declaration  of 
love  wliich  he  wanted  courage  to  speak  liimself.  Richard  duke 
of  York  was  protector  of  England  when  he  thus,  in  regal 
style,'  recommended  his  landless  vassal  to  the  love  of  her,  who 
was  one  day  to  share  the  diadem  of  his  heir : — 

"TO  Dahb  Elizabeth  Wodbville.^ 
"  Rlgbt  trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well. 
"Forasmuch  as  we  are  credibly  informed  that  cm*  right  hearty  and  well- 
beloved  knigh*  ^lv  Hugh  John,  for  the  great  womanhood  and  gentleness  approved 
and  known  iu  _;  ■  . '  >  ion — ye  being  sole,  [single,]  and  to  be  married — ^liis  heart 
wholly  have;  ^  ;v  h  we  are  right  well  pleased.  Howboit  your  disposition 
towards  him  in  ^:ia.t  behalf  as  yet,  is  to  us  uiiknown.  We  therefore,  aa  for 
the  f'aitliftil,  true,  and  good  lordship  we  owe  unto  him  at  this  time,  (and  so  will 
continue,)  desire  and  heartily  pray  ye  will  ou  your  part  be  to  him  well-willed  to 
tlie  performing  of  this  our  writing  and  his  desire.  Wherein  ye  shall  do  not  only 
to  our  pleasure,  but,  we  doubt  not,  to  your  own  great  weal  and  worship  in  time 
to  come ;  certifying,  that  if  ye  fulfil  our  intent  in  this  matter,  we  will  and  shall 
be  to  him  and  you  such  lord,  as  shall  be  to  both  your  great  weal  and  worship,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  who  precede  and  guide  you  in  all  heavenly  lelicity  and  welfare. 

"  Written  by  Richaed,  Duke  op  Yoek." 

Even  if  Elizabeth's  heart  had  responded  to  this  earnest  appeal 
of  her  lover's  princely  master,  yet  she  was  too  slenderly  gifted 
by  fortune  to  venture  on  a  mere  love-match.  She  probably 
demurred  on  this  point,  and  avoided  returning  a  decisive 
answer,  for  her  delay  elicited  a  second  letter  on  the  subject 
of  sir  Hugh's  great  love  and  affection.    This  time  it  was  from 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  365.  Bucke  and 
Prevost  likewise  dwell  on  this  circumstance. 

2  Bil).  Reg.  17,  b.  xlvii.  fol.  164,  vol.  clxv.  &c.  This  and  the  following  letters, 
wliich  are  not  yet  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  were  discovered 
by  the  indei'atigablo  research  of  Mr.  Halliwcll,  and  with  gi'cat  liberality  com- 
iniraicatcd  to  the  iinthor.     ITieir  biographical  value  every  one  will  perceive. 

'  The  name  is  s^Hjlled  Wodeville  in  the  MS.  letters,  though  one  of  the  addresses 
is  spelled  Wodehill ;  but  this  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  transcriber's  pen,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  both  are  addressed  to  the  same  person. 
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the  pen  of  the  famous  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick.  It 
is  not  written  as  if  by  a  stranger  to  a  stranger ;  at  the  same 
time,  by  his  promises  of  "  good  lordship  "  (patronage)  to  Eliza- 
beth  and  her  lover,  it  is  very  evident  he  considers  him  jelf  as 
the  superior  of  both. 

"  TO  Dai  s  Elizabeth  Wodeviiie. 
"  Wor  tapful  and  wcU-belovvJ,  1  frroet  you  wel'  :  And  forasmuch  my  riijht 
well-beloved  sir  Hugh  John,  knight,  (which  now  late  was  with  you  unto  his  full 
gicat  joy,  and  had  great  cheer,  as  he  tsaith,  whereof  I  thank  you,)  haili  informed 
me  how  that  he  hatli,  for  the  great  love  and  affection  that  he  hatli  unto  you;' 
person,  as  wAl  as  for  the  great  sadness  [seriousness]  and  wisdom  that  lie  liath 
tbimd  and  proved  in  you  at  that  time,  as  for  yovu:  gi'cat  and  praised  beauty  and 
womanly  demeaning,  he  desireth  with  all  haste  to  do  yon  worship  by  way  of 
marriage,  Iwfore  any  other  creature  living,  (as  he  saith).  I  (considering  his  said 
desire,  and  the  threat  worship  thn'  he  had,  which  was  made  knight  at  Jeiusalein 
and  after  his  coniirg  home,  for  the  gi-cat  wisdom  and  manhood  that  he  was 
renowned  of,  w^as  made  knight-marshal  of  Prance,  and  after  knight-marslial  of 
England.'  unto  his  great  worship,  with  other  his  great  ai  d  many  virluesand 
desert,  and  also  the  good  and  notable  service  that  he  hath  done  and  daily  doth  to 
me,)  write  unto  you  at  this  time,  and  pray  you  effecttiovsly  that  ye  will  the  rtthcr 
(at  tliis  my  request  and  prayer)  to  condescend  and  api%  you  unto  his  said  lawfid 
and  ha.iest  desire,  wherein  ye  shall  not  only  purvey  [provide]  right  notably  for 
yourself  unto  your  weal  and  worship  [profit  rnd  honour]  in  time  to  come,  as  I 
hereby  trust,  but  also  cause  me  to  show  unto  you  such  good  lordship  [patroiiageT 
as  ye  by  reason  f)f  it  shall  hold  you  content  and  pleased,  with  the  grace  of  God 
which  everlastingly  have  you  in  his  bliss,  protection,  and  governance. 

"  Written  by  the  Eael  op  Waewiok." 

No  one  can  read  this  epistle  without  the  conviction  that 
the  great  earl  of  Wai'^^ick  had  some  ambition  to  become  a 
match-maker  as  well  as  a  king-maker.  Nevertheless,  sir  Hugh 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  a  lo^er  who  has  not  the  spirit  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  deputes  his  wooing  to  the  agency  of 
friends, — he  was  rejected  by  the  fair  Elizabeth.  He  married 
a  nameless  damsel,  and  in  course  of  time  died  possessor  of 
a  single  manor .^  A  far  different  destiny  was  reserved  for  the 
lady  of  liis  love. 

'  Tliis,  according  to  sir  Hugh's  monument,  was  in  1451 ;  therefore,  these 
letters,  which  are  (hitelcss,  must  have  been  written  after  that  year.  A  fact 
which  prove?  that  Elizabeth  was  single  then. 

*  See  the  copy  of  the  monumental  brass  of  sir  Hugh  Johns,  in  sir  R.  C  Hoare's 
edition  of  the  Ithierary  of  Giraldus  Canibrensis.  He  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Landymo,  which  it  is  expressly  affirmed  was  given  him  by  John  tlie  (iood,  duke 
of  Norfolk ;  his  bravery,  and  the  orders  of  kniglitiicxHl  lie  won,  are  detuik'd  nearly 
in  the  words  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  but  the  monunuiit  adds  dates  wliiih  tlirow 
some  liglit  on  the  alxive  coiTesjmndonce.  It  dediues  his  wife  was  "  i^linid,"  but 
mentions  no  surname  or  descent.    Sir  Hugh  Jolms  was  the  father  of  five  children: 
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The  foregoing  letters  could  not  have  been  written  till  some 
time  in  1^^2.  Elizabeth  was  that  year  twenty-one,  and  she 
was  then,  i..  Eichiird  of  York  says,  "sole  and  to  be  married," 
that  is,  she  was  single  and  disengaged;  a  remarkable  crisis 
of  her  life,  when  in  her  maiden  beauty  she  was  eagerly  wooed 
by  the  avowed  partisans  of  "the  pale  and  of  the  purple  rose/' 
Some  worldly  considerations,  besides  her  duty  to  her  royal 
mistress  queen  ^Margaret,  seem  to  have  led  Elizabeth  to  reject 
the  Yorkist  partisan  sii'  Hugh  Johns,  and  accept  the  hand  of 
the  heir  of  the  illustrious  and  wealthy  lordship  of  Ferrers  of 
Groby,  a  cavaUer  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
The  time  is  not  distinctly  specified  of  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth Wcodville  with  John  Gray ;  it  probably  took  place  soon 
after  her  rejection  of  the  Yorkist  champion  in  1552.  This 
wedlock  was  certainly  a  great  match  for  the  penniless  maid  of 
honour,  for  it  was  equal  lu  several  of  the  alliances  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  princesses.  John  Gray  was  son  and  heir  to  lord  Fer- 
rers of  Groby,  possessor  of  the  ancient  domain  of  Bradgate, 
which  was  hereafter  to  derive  such  lustre  from  being  the  native 
place  of  Elizabeth's  descendant,  lady  Jane  Gray.  Bradgate 
was  Gray's  patrimony,  by  reason  of  his  descent  from  the 
proudest  })lood  of  our  Norman  nobility.'  Elizabeth^  after  she 
was  man  icd,  became  one  of  the  four  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
of  her  royal  mistress,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  whose  wardrobe- 
book,  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  she  is 
mentioned  as  "lady  Isabella  Gray,  in  attendance  on  the  queen's 
person,^' — ^the  name  of  Isabella  bem'^,  until  she  became  queen, 
usually  written  instead  of  Elizabeth.  Tradition  declares  that  her 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  Groby  was  a  happy  one  j'^  although 

liis  name  appears  as  a  second  in  one  of  those  legalized  duels  which  heralded  the 
wars  of  the  roses.  In  the  year  1553,  he  was  .-econd  on  appeal  of  battle  for 
Lyalton,  who  accused  John  Noms  of  treason. — Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  sir 
H.  Nicolas,  vol.  vi.  p.  129. 

'  See  Dugdiilt.,  collated  by  Edward  Brayley  with  other  genealogical  proofs. — 
Historical  Perambulator.  Bradgate  had  been  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Petronilla, 
daughter  of  Grantmesnil,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  great  tenants  hi  capite ;  it  de- 
sceiulod  from  her  through  a  co-heiress  of  Blunclnnains  earl  of  Leicester  to  the 
line  of  Ferrcs  of  Groby,  and  by  the  heiress  of  the  Ferrers  to  sir  Edward  Gray, 
fatlier  to  the  husband  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  chance  of  war  that  made  Eliza- 
beth a  poor  suppliant  widow. 

*  There  is  a  well-known  and  amusing  paper,  called  the  "  Journal  of  Elizabeth 
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they  were  frequently  separated  by  the  ferocious  contests  be- 
tween York  and  Lancaster,  which  commenced  directly  after 
their  union.  ' 

An  adventure  connected  with  the  struggle  for  the  crown  in 
the  last  stormy  years  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  placed  youn^ 
Edward  Plantagenet,  then  earl  of  March,  and  earl  Rivers,  the 
father  of  Elizabeth,  in  extraordinary  collision.     The  earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son  sir  Anthony,  ardent  partisans  of  Lancaster 
were  fitting  out  ships  at  Sandwich  by  orders  of  queen  jVIar- 
garet,  in  order  to  join  the  duke  of  Somerset's  naval  armament 
in  1458.     At  this  time  sir  John  Dinham,  a  naval  captain  in 
the  service  of  Warwick,  made  a  descent  at  Sandwich,  and,  sur- 
prising  the  earl  of  RiA'ers  and  his  son  in  their  beds,  carried 
them  piisoners  to   Calais.     How  they  were  received  there 
WilUam  Paston'  shall  tell,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  Norfolk 
knight,  his  brother  : — 

"  To  ray  right  worshipful  Brother  be  this  letter  delivered.  As  for  tidlnajs,  the 
lord  Rivers  was  brought  to  Calais,  and  before  the  lortls  by  night.,  with  eight-score 
torches-  and  there  my  lord  of  Salisbury  rated  him,  calling  him  ' knave's  son ;' 
that  '  such  as  he  should  be  so  rude  as  to  call  him  and  these  other  lords  traitors, 
for  they  should  be  found  the  king's  true  liegemen  when  such  as  ho  should  be 
found  a  traitor  ! '  And  my  lord  of  Warwick  rated  him,  and  said,  •  His  father  was 
but  a  little  squire  brought  up  with  king  Heriry  V.,  and  since  made  himself  by 
marriage,  and  also  made  a  lord,  and  it  was  not  Aw  part  to  have  held  such  linigna<^? 
to  those  who  were  of  king's  bliKjd  !'  And  my  lord  March  rated  liim  liiicwise. 
And  sir  Antony  Woodville  was  likewise  rated,  for  his  language,  by  all  the  three 
lords." 

All  this  rating  seems  to  have  been  the  denouement  of  some  old 
quarrel  at  court  with  the  earl  of  March,  As  the  duke  of  York 
had  not  yet  claimed  the  crown,  but  only  the  right  of  succession, 
his  son  dared  not  take  the  lives  of  Henry  VI/s  sul)jccts  in 
cold  blood;  therefore  th(^  Woodvilles  escaped  with  the  pay- 
ment of  ransom. 

Edward  lord  Ferrers,  the  father-in-law  of  Elizabeth,  died 
December  18th,  1457.  The  distraction  of  the  times  was  such, 
that  her  husl)and  had  no  opportunity  of  takhig  liis  place  as 
lord  Ferrers  in  the  house  of  peers."    He  was  then  twenty-five, 

Wo(xlville"  when  txmrted  by  sir  John  Gray,  which  makes  her  lill  a  very  i>iist owl 
situation  as  u  country  lady  at  Urid'ton :  it  is  a-pidpable  fabrication,  and  tlierol'uie 
not  to  lie  quoted  here. 

'  Piistoii  Papui-s.     Hidl,  Holinshed,  and  Kapin  mention  the  incident. 

"  Dugdale. 
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handsome^  brave,  and  manly,  the  leader  of  queen  Margaret's 
cavaby,  and  an  ardent  and  faithful  partisan  of  her  cause. 
Elizabeth  had  brought  her  liusband  two  sons ;  one,  bo^n  just 
before  the  death  of  lord  Ferrers,  was  named  Thomas,  the 
other's  name  was  Richard.  These  children  were  bom  at  Brad- 
gate,  wliich,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  lord,  was  the  home  of 
Elizabeth.    There  is  reason  to  biUeve  that  Elizabeth  foUowed 
her  lord  in  the  campaign  which  queen  Margaret  made  in  1460. 
Prevost  states,  that  previously  to  the  second  battle  of  St.  Al- 
ban'Sj  queen  Margaret  persuaded  Elizabeth  to  visit  Warwick's 
camp,'  under  pretence  of  requesting  some  little  favour  or  assist- 
ance for  herself,  as  it  was  known  the  stout  earl  was  very 
partial  to  her ;  but,  in  reality.  Ehzubeth  acted  as  a  spy  for  her 
royal  mistress.    Elizabeth's  husband.  Gray  lord  Ferrers,  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  queen  Margaret  during  that  furious 
charge  which  won  the  day  for  Lancaster,  at  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Alban's.    The  Red  rose  was  for  a  brief  space  triumphant, 
but  the  young  victorious  leader,  after  being  knighted  by  the 
sword  of  holy  king  Henry  at  the  village  of  Colney,  died  of  his 
wounds  the  28th  of  February,  1461,  and  his  beautifid  Eliza- 
beth was  left  desolate.    A  rancour  so  deep  was  held  against 
the  memory  of  John  lord  Gray,  that  his  harmless  infants,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  four  years  old,  were  deprived  of  their 
inheritance  of  Bradgate,  and  Ehzabetli  herself  remained  a 
mourning  and  destitute  widow  in  her  native  bowers  of  Grafton 
at  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. 

Edward  IV.  was  the  eldest  of  the  very  numerous  family 
of  Cicely  Neville,  duchess  of  York,  and  Richard  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  York,  lineal  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England.  Ho 
was  born  at  B;Ouen  in  the  spring  of  1441-2,  when  the  duke  of 
York,  his  father,  reigned  as  regent  over  that  portion  of  France 
which  still  submitted  to  English  domination.  When  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  returned  to  England,  the  young  prince, 
who  was  called  by  the  admirers  of  his  fine  person  the  '  rose 

'  Whetharapstedo.  The  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  petitioned  the  duchess  of  Bedford 
to  intercede  with  that  qneen  to  prevent  her  northern  troops  from  tiring  liis  stately 
abbey  j  a  proof  that  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  viras  near  queen  Margaret. 
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of  Rouen/  was  established  by  his  father,  during  his  education 
on  his  important  inheritance  of  the  Welch  marches.     The 
maf^mficent  palatial  castle  of  Ludlow  was  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  here  he  was  living  with  his  next  brotlier.  the 
unfortunate  young  Edmund  earl  of  Rutland,'  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  their  governor,  sir  Richard  Croft,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  marchman.    So  Utile,  however,  did  the  young  princes 
of  York  like  their  custodian,  that  they  compomided  a  well- 
known  letter*  to  their  father,  when  Edward  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  takmg  the  opportunity  of  "  thanking  his  highness 
their  diead  lord  and  sire  for  the  caps  and  {:,    ^n  gowns  he  had 
sent  them,"  but  complaining  most  piteously  "  of  the  odious 
rule  and  govenumce  of  Richard  Croft/''     Whether  they  ob- 
tained any  redress  oaimot  be  told ,  but  he  remained  an  active 
mihtary  partisan  for  the  ho\ise  of  York,  and  was  the  same 
person  that  took  prisoner  Edwai'd's  hapless  young  rival,  the 
Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales,  at  the  red  field  of  Tewkcsbmy. 
Lady  Croft,  the  wife  of  this  faithful  but  unbeloved  castellan, 
was  a  ncju*  kinswoman  of  the  princes  of  York :  as  she  liad  bee»? 
the  widow  of  si%  Hugh  Mortimer,  she  was  cjUled  in  Ludlow 
castle  "  their  lady  governess."'    Young  Edward  very  early  en. 
tered  into  his  martial  career,  and,  however  ferocious  he  might 
be  in  battle,  he  presented  some  traits  of  a  generous  heart  in 
hi?  youth,  and  he  manifested  in  many  instances  an  ardent 
attachment  to  his  numerous  tribe  of  brothers  and  sisters.    It 
is  remarkable  that  his  subsequent  passion  for  astrology,  divin- 
ation,  and  every  kind  of  fortmjie-telling,  in  which  he  imitated 
the  pursuits  of  Henry  V.,  first  impaired  the  bonds  of  family 
afl'eetiou,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own  prosperity. 

The  pubhc  career  of  the  heir  of  York,  before  and  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  father  at  Wakefield,  has  been  already  too 
closely  interwoven  with  these  biographies  to  need  liulhcr  detail, 
excepting  that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  bom  in  Normandy, 
though  forgotten  by  most  historians,  added  much  to  his  popu- 
larity  when,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  presented  himself  before 

>  SLun  in  cold  blood  by  Clifford,  after  the  battle  of  Wakolield. 

'  Ellis,  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i. 

•  Retrospective  Review ;  sccoud  Scries,  p.  470. 
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the  citizens  of  London,  and  claimed  the  crown.    His  Norman 

birth  was  remembered  as  a  circumstance  likely  to  facilitate  the 

future  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy,  and  the  popular 

songs  of  London  hailed  the  claimant  of  the  English  crown  the 

'  rose  of  Rouen.'     One  of  his  coronation-songs'  commences 

with  this  allusion  : — 

"  Now  ia  the  Rose  of  Rouen  grown  to  great  honour, 
Therefore  sing  we  every  one  y-blo8»ed  be  that  flower. 
I  warn  yo  every  one  thut  ye  shall  uiidersti^ud, 
'riiere  sprang  a  rose  in  Koucn  thi.t  spread  to  England ; 
Had  not  the  Roae  of  Rouen  been,  all  England  had  been  dour, 
Y-blessed  be  the  time  God  ever  spread  that  flower." 

After  describing  Towton-field,  and  giving  the  rose  of  Rouen 
the  utmost  praise  for  saving  the  fair  southern  shires  of  Eng- 
land from  the  invasion  of  the  northern  borderers,  led  to 
devastation  by  queen  Margaret,  wlio  me^mt  to  dwell  therein, 
and  appropriate  all  as  their  spoil,  the  song  concludes, — 

"  The  Rose  came  to  London,  fliU  royally  riding. 
Two  archbishops  of  England  they  crowned  the  Rose  king. 
Almighty  Lord  !  save  the  Rose,  and  give  him  thy  blessing, 
And  all  the  realm  of  England  joy  of  his  corowning, 
That  wo  may  bless  the  time  God  ever  spread  that  flower." 

Edward  was  crowned  at  Westminster-abbey  June  28,  1661, 
being  then  in  his  twentieth  year. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all  the  connexions 
of  Ehzabeth,  both  parental  and  matrimonial,  were  viewed  with 
cr.isiderable  hostility  by  the  newly  crowned  king.  Neverthe- 
less, her  mother  was  a  diplomatiste  of  most  consummate  ability; 
insomuch,  that  the  common  people  attributed  her  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  to  sorcery.  The  manner  in  which  she 
reconciled  herself  to  young  Edward,  when  she  had  so  lately 
been  aiding  and  abetting  queen  Margm'et,  and,  withal,  after 
the  stormy  scene  which  had  occurred  between  tlr^  nrince  and 
her  lord  and  son  at  Calais,  and  after  her  son-in-law  had  by  his 
valoui'  almost  turned  the  scale  of  victory  against  the  house  of 
York,  is  really  unaccountable ;  but  the  effect  of  her  influence 
remains,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  on  the  Issue  rolls  of  Edward's 
exchequer.     In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  there  is  an  entry, 

'  Poltical  Poemsj  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxix.  345-347. 
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declaring  "  that  the  king,  affectionately  considering  the  state 
and  benefit  of  Jaquetta  duchess  of  Bedford  and  lord  Rivers, 
of  his  especial  grace  "  not  only  pays  her  the  annual  stipenil  of 
the  dower  she  held  of  the  crown,  "  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  marks,  foiu*  shillings,  and  a  third  of  a  farthing,*'  but 
actually  pays  100/.  in  advjuice ;'  a  strong  proof  that  Edward 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  father  and  mother  of  Elizabctli 
three  years  before  he  was  ostensibly  the  lover  of  their  daugh- 
ter.    Is  it  possible  that  the  fair  widow  of  sir  John  Gray 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  \ictor  in  the  depths  of  licr 
distress  for  the    loss  of  her    husband,   and  that  Edward's 
sudden  passion  for  her  induced  his  extraordinary  profession 
of  affection  for  her  mother  and  father,  who  were,  till  the 
death  of  sir  John  Gray,  such  staunch  Lancastrians?    If  this 
singular  entry  in  the  Issue  rolls  may  be  permitted  to  sup- 
port this  surmise,  then  did  the  acquaintance  of  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  commence  two  or  three  years  earlier  than  all  former 
histories  have  given  reason  to  suppose.   Whatever  be  the  date 
of  this  celebrated  triumph  of  love  over  sovereignty,  tradition 
points  out  precisely  the  scene  of  the  first  interview  between 
the  lovely  widow  and  the  youthful  king.    Elizabeth  waylaid 
Edward  IV.  in  the  forest  of  Whittlebury,  a  royal  chase,  when 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  mother's  dower- 
castle  at  Grafton.     There  she  waited  for  him,  under  a  noble 
tree  still  known  in  the  local  traditions  of  Northamptonshiie 
by  the  name  of  *  the  queen's  oak.''     Under  the  shelter  of  its 
branches  the  fair  widow  addressed  the  young  monarch,  hold- 
ing  her  fatherless  boys  by  the  hands ;    and  when  Edwaid 
paused  to  listen  to  her,  she  tlu-ew  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
pleaded  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  Bradgate,  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  children.     Her  downcast  looks   and  mournful 
beauty  not  only  gained  her  suit,  but  the  heart  of  the  conqueror. 
The  '  queen's  oak,'  wliich  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
interview  between  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  and  the  enamoured 
Edward,  stands  in  the  direct  track  of  commimication  bctMecii 
Gnifton-castle  and  Whittlebury-forest :  it  now  rears  its  hollow 

'  Issue  Rolls,  Apix;ndix,  460.  '  Baker's  Northamptontiliirc. 
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trunk,  a  venerable  witness  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  facts 
that  history  records.  If  the  friendly  entry  in  the  Issue  rolls 
he  taken  for  data  of  Elizabeth's  acquaintance  with  Edward 
IV.,  it  must  have  commenced  soon  after  the  battle  of  Towton  : 
thus  she  was  little  more  than  twenty-nine'  when  she  first  cap- 
tivated him,  and  her  delicate  and  modest  beauty  was  not  yet 
impaired  by  time.  Edward  tried  every  art  to  induce  Elizabeth 
to  become  his  own  on  other  tenns  than  as  the  sharer  of  his 
regal  dignity  :  the  beautiful  widow  made  this  memorable  reply  ; 
"  My  liege,  I  know  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be  your  queen, 
but  I  am  far  too  good  to  become  your  mistress."  She  then 
left  him  to  settle  the  question  in  hJs  own  breast,  for  she 
knew  he  had  betrayed  others,  whose  hearts  had  deceived  them 
into  allowing  him  midue  freedom.  Her  affections,  in  all  pro- 
bability, still  clave  to  the  memory  of  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
and  her  indifference  increased  the  love  of  the  young  king. 
The  struggle  ended  in  hia  offering  her  marriage. 

The  duchess  of  Bedford,  when  she  found  matters  had  pro- 
ceeded to  this  climax,  took  the  management  of  the  affair,  and 
pretending  to  conceal  the  whole  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  arranged  the  private  espousids  of  her  'laugliter  and 
the  king.  In  the  quaint  words  of  Fabyan,  the  marriage  is  thus 
described  :^  "  In  most  secret  manner,  upon  the  1st  of  May. 
14G4,  king  Edward  spoused  Elizabeth,  late  being  wife  of  sir 
John  Gray.     Which  spousailles  were  solemnized  early  in  the 

'  Edward,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the  Fragment  Chronicle  at  the  end 
of  Sprott,  (Hearne's  wlition,)  was  born  at  llouen  during  his  lather's  regency,  1440. 

*  Tlie  Fragment  Chron'ele,  printed  by  Hearne,  at  the  end  of  the  Sprott 
Ciironick',  i8  written  by  a  juTson  who  appears  to  have  been  a  secretary  to  Thomas 
(liilio  of  Norfolk,  the  second  duke  of  the  Howard  line.  Tin  author  of  this  re- 
iimrkunle  history  solemnly  call^  m  duke  Thomas  as  witness  of  tliese  events.  He 
says  many  circumstances  were  from  Edward  IV.'s  own  mouth.  The  narrative  is 
vovy  easy  and  perspicuous.  This  chronicle  dates  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Wixxlville  much  earlier  than  other  authors,  an«l  adds  to  the  date  he  gives,  1463, 
tho  words  "  in  the  third  year  of  Hdivard  IV.,"  which  puts  us  out  of  doubt  of 
luciilcnt  regarding  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  date.  He  gives  the  important  fact, 
"  Tlio  priest  that  wedded  Elizabeth  and  Edward  lies  buried  before  the  altar  at  the 
diuicli  of  the  Minoresses,  at  London-bridge."  He  implies  that  the  passion  of 
Edward  had  long  preceded  his  marriage  with  the  fair  widow,  whom  he  wedded 
Ik'I'uusc  she  was  the  most  virtuous  woman  ho  found ;  likewise  because  foreign 
jirineesses  would  not  marry  him,  fearing  tiie  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
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morning  at  tlio  town  called  Ural'tou,  near  to  Stoney-Stnitfonl. 
At  which  iiuirriagc  was  nouo  prcHeut  but  the  «/yoiMtf  [lidward], 
tiu-  gpuusesse  [Khzabcth],  the  cluciiess  of  Bedford  her  inotlii:r, 
the  priest,  »md  two  gentlewomen  and  a  young  man  who  helj)cd 
the  pnest  to  sing.  After  the  wj)ousaille»  the  king  rode  again 
to  Stoney-Stratibrd,  aa  if  he  had  been  hunting,  and  then  re- 
turned  at  night.  And  within  a  day  or  two  the  king  sent  to 
lord  Rivers,  father  to  his  bride,  sayin^  that  he  woidd  come 
and  lodge  with  him  for  a  season ;  when  he  was  received  with  all 
due  honour,  and  tjirricd  there fom*  days,  when  Elizabeth  visited 
iiim  by  night  so  secretly,  that  none  but  her  mother  knew  of 
it.  And  so  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  till  it  needs  must  be 
discovered,  becjius(3  of  princesses  offered  as  wives  to  the  king. 
There  was  some  obloquy  attending  this  marriage, — how  that 
the  kmg  was  enchanted  by  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  or  he 
would  have  refused  to  acknowledge  her  daughter."  In  the 
archives  of  the  Howard  dukes  of  Norfolk,  this  marriage  is 
always  dated  as  taking  place  one  year  earlier,  in  the  summer 
of  1463.  It  appears  that  various  agents  were  employed  iu 
England  to  watch  how  the  commonalty  approved  of  the  kind's 
marriage  :  the  result  was  communicated  by  sir  John  Howard 
in  a  letter/  supposed  to  bo  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Rivera, 
the  father  of  the  new  queen.  After  sir  John  had  made  in- 
terest to  obtain  situations  for  himself  and  lus  spouse  in  the 
royal  household, —  i 

"  Also,  my  lord,  I  have  been  in  divers  places  within  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  and  have  communicated  this  marriage,  to  feel  how  the  iK-ople  it'  the 
country  were  dis|)osed  :  and,  in  (rood  taith,  they  are  disjiosed  in  the  best  wise,  mid 
gla«l  thereof.  Also  I  have  been  with  many  divers  entatcH,  to  feel  their  liwirtj* ; 
and,  in  good  faitU,  I  found  them  all  right  well  disposed,  save  one,  the  wiiiili  I 
shall  inform  your  good  loi-dship  at  my  next  coming  to  you,  by  tlie  grace  of  God, 
who  have  you,  my  right  sj)ecial  good  lord,  in  his  blessed  safeguard. 

"  At  Wenoche,'  [  Wencshe,]  the  22  day  of  September."  ^ 

'  Tlic  letter  occurs  in  the  Household-book,  pp.  190,  197,  of  sir  John  Howard, 
afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  (Jockey  of  Norfolk,)  who  fell  at  Bosworth.  The 
Norfolk  Houseliold-book  was  printed  lat^dy  by  B,  Hotfield,  esq.,  fVom  MSS.iu  the 
possession  ot  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  sir  T.  PhiUippH. 

'  A  seat  of  the  Howard  family  near  Frandingham,  Suffolk. 

'  There  is  no  other  date,  but  the  copy  of  the  letter  is  entered  among  the  ex- 
penses and  memorandums  of  the  year  1463. 
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'Hie  (piocn,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  royalty  at  least,  coidd 
reckon  on  the  heir  of  Howard  jis  her  devoted  partisan.  In  the 
tiiMiinj;  year  she  received  from  him  the  present  of  a  favourite 
hohl)y,  or  pony,  called  *  Lyart  Lewis/  or  *  Grey  Louy,'  valued 
by  his  accountant  at  8/.' 

In  tlic  course  of  the  summer  of  14G4,  the  king's  marriage 
was  discussed  at  court,  thouj;h  he  yet  delayed  its  public  ac- 
knowledgment. Ilis  great  desire  was  to  prove  to  his  peers  that 
EHzaheth,  being  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,' 
was  as  worthy  to  share  his  throne  as  her  mother  was  to  maiTy 
the  brother  of  Henry  V.  With  this  idea  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  his  ally,  Charles  count  of  Charolois,  asking  hira  to  induce 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg  to  visit 
England,  and  claim  kindred  with  his  wife.  From  the  remarks 
Monstrelet  makes  on  this  head,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
princes  of  Luxembourg  had  wholly  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of 
the  mother  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  certain  that  they  had  been 
incensed  at  her  marriage  with  Richard  Woodvillo  for  he  says, 
"Richard  was  the  handsomest  man  in  all  England,  and  Jaquiitta 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  gentlewoman  ;  yet  they  never 
could  visit  the  continent,  or  her  brother  count  Louis  St.  Pol 
would  have  slain  them  both.''  Jaquetta  was  gradually  for- 
gotten, till  the  extraordiniu-y  advancement  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
message  of  her  royal  lord  revived  the  remembrance  of  her 
Flemish  relatives,  and  the  count  of  Charolois  sent  word 
"  that  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  would  be  attended  by  her 
kindred." 

Of  all  persons,  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  gave  the  most 

'  Howard  Housohold-book,  edited  by  Botfield. 
'  Tlie  house  of  Luxemlwurg  wiis  coeviil  with  the  Fnuikish  monarchy,  and  the 
head  of  the  family  was  on  the  imiiorial  tlironeof  Oennany.  Tlie  princesses  of  this 
line  were  remarkable  for  the  eliarms  of  their  persons  and  nianni  is.  These  fa-seiaa- 
tions,  it  wiw  fabled,  were  inherited  from  Melnsina,  a  beautiftil  water-nymph  of 
tlie  Rhine,  who,  it  is  pretended,  was  the  ancestress  of  the  family.  The  wcrpent 
of  Melusuia  was,  by  some  of  the  LuxeuilK)\irj?  princes,  Iwrne  as  a  device  on  their 
shields.  Perhap!)  this  tnulition  gave  rise  to  the  accusations  of  sorcery  aj?ainst  the 
duchess  of  Hedford  ;  however,  the  jjretended  fairy  Melusina  herself  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  successful  in  bewitching  the  minds  of  men  than  were  Jacjuetta 
and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Woodville. 
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offence  to  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.    This  lady,  who,  before 
the  fall  of  her  husband,  Richard  duke  of  York,  at  Wakefield, 
had  assumed  all  the  state  of  a  queen,  was  infuriated  at  having 
to  give  place  to  the  daughter  of  a  man,  who  commenced  his 
career  as  a  poor  squire  of  ordinary  lineage.    Among  other 
arguments  against  her  son's  wedlock  was  the  fact  of  Elizabeth 
being  a  widow,  which  ought  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  a 
king,  since  the  sovereignty  would  be  dishonoured  by  such 
bigamy.  The  king  merrily  answered,  "  She  is  indeed  a  widow, 
and  hath  children;  and  by  God's  blessed  Lady!  I,  who  am 
but  a  bachelor,  have  some  too.    Madame,  my  mother,  I  pray 
you  be  content  j  for  as  to  the  bigamy,  the  priest  may  lay  it  in 
my  way  if  ever  I  come  to  take  orders,  for  I  understand  it  is 
forbidden  to  a  priest,  but  I  never  wist  it  was  to  a  king.'"  Tliis 
is  the  version  king  Edward's  courtiers  chose  to  give  of  the 
conversation ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  the  duchess  of  York^ 
reproached  her  son  with  the  ])reach  of  his  marriage-contract 
with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  the  predecessor  of  Elizabeth  Wood\illc 
in  the  affections  of  Edward.    Bitterly  was  this  perfidy  after- 
wards  visited  on  the  innocent  family  of  the  royal  seducer. 
Edward  M'as  likewise  supposed  to  be  manned  to  lady  Eleanor 
Butler,  a  descendant  of  the  great  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Possibly 
tliis  was  a  betrothment  entered  into  in  Edward's  childhood. 
'"It  was  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Reading,  on  Michaelmas- 

'  Camden's  Ilemcdns. 
'  Cicely  of  Raby,  the  youngest  daugliter  of  Kolph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, by  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gau'it.  Cicely  married  Kiolmid 
duke  of  York,  in  whom  centered  the  Mortimer  title  to  the  throne :  he  v'ns  tlic 
ward  of  her  father  and  mother ;  by  him  she  had  Edward  IV.  and  a  large  fauiily. 
The  dtichess  of  York  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  still  more  so  for  liur 
indomitable  ^:ride.  In  the  north  she  was  called  the  'rose  of  Raby,'  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  baronial  residence  of  Fotheringay-castle  the  coinincn  iieople 
called  her  •  proud  Cis.'  She  had  a  throne-room  at  Fothermgay,  where  she  gave 
receptions  with  the  stat«j  of  a  queen.  Curious  portraits  in  painted  glass  of  Ci 'ely 
and  her  husband  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  soutli  window  of  the  chancel  of  Pcnritli 
church.  They  have  been  engraved  in  Mi .  Jefferson's  valuable  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Ijeath-War<l,  Cumberland.  Cicely  ia  decorated  with  a  garland  of 
gems,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  very  handsome  woman  in  the  decline  of  life.  Her 
reputption  has  not  de.scendod  to  posterity  unscathetl.  Philip  de  Cominis  scan- 
dalizes her  with  derelictions  from  her  duty  during  the  duke  of  York's  rcgincy  in 
France.  Hence  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XI.  always,  in  private,  called  the 
handsome  Edward  IV.  "  the  son  of  an  archer." 
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day  1484,  that  Edward  IV.  finally  declared  Elizabeth  to  lie 
his  wedded  wife.  A  council  of  the  peers  was  convoked  there,, 
when  the  king  took  Elizabeth  by  the  hand,  and  presented  her 
to  them  as  his  rightful  queen.  She  was  then  led  by  the  young 
duke  of  Clarence,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  stately  abbey-church 
of  Reading,  where  she  was  publicly  declared  queen;  and  having 
made  her  offering,  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  no- 
bility assembled  there,  among  whom,  some  authorities  declare, 
was  the  earl  of  Warwick.'  A  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
to  be  foimd  in  a  fine  illumination  in  the  British  Museum,'' 
represents  her  in  the  costume  in  which  she  first  appeared  as 
a  royal  bride  at  Reading.  The  manner  in  which  Elizabeth's 
hair  is  arranged  proves  that  the  hmning  was  drawn  while  she 
was  a  bride.  She  wears  a  lofty  crown,  with  closed  arches  of 
pecuUar  richness,  the  numerous  points  of  which  are  finished 
bv  fleurs-de-lis ;  her  hair,  with  the  exception  of  a  smaU  ring 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  is  streaming  down  her  back, 
and  reaches  to  her  knees :  it  is  pale  yellow,  and  its  extreme 
profusion  agrees  with  the  description  of  chroniclers.  She  is 
very  fair,  her  eyehds  are  cast  down  with  an  affected  look  of 
modesty,  wliich  gives  a  sinister  expression  to  her  face.  Her 
attire  is  regal ;  the  material  of  her  dress  is  a  splendid  kind  of 
gold  brocade,  in  stripes  called  baudekins,  which  was  solely 
appropriated  to  the  royal  family;  it  is  garter  blue,  of  a  column 
pattern,  alternately  with  gold ;  the  sleeves  are  tight,  the  bod- 
dice  close  fitting,  with  robings  of  ermine  turned  back  over 
the  shoulders ;  it  is  girded  round  the  waist  with  a  crimson 
scarf,  something  like  an  officer's  sash.  The  skirt  of  the  dress 
is  fuU,  with  a  broad  ermine  border,  and  finishes  with  a  train 
many  yards  in  length ;  this  is  partly  held  up  l)y  the  queen, 
while  the  extremity  is  folded  round  the  arms  of  a  train-bearer, 
who  is  probably  one  of  Elizabeth's  sisters.  A  rich  blue  satin 
petticoat  is  seen  beneath  the  dress,  and  the  shoes  are  of  the 
pointed  form  called  sometimes  '  cracows,'  and  sometimes  '  pig- 

'  Dr.  Lingard  rej'icts  tlio  story  of  Warwick's  embassy  for  the  hand  of  Bona  of 
Savoy  at  the  time  of  Edward's  mai-riagc. 

"  King's  Library,  royal  MS.,  15,  E  4 ;  Chroniquos  d'Anglcterro  :  ilhiniinated 
for  iMward  IV.     A  beautiful  and  ilistinct  group  it  is. 
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naces/  The  queen  wears  a  pearl  necklace  strung  in  an  elabo- 
rate  pattern,  called  a  device.  The  scene  in  which  Elizabeth 
with  her  attendant  group,  is  introduced  is  Reading-palace,  for 
the  gateway,  still  in  fine  preservation,  is  very  clearly  designed. 
The  queen  is  just  entering  the  abbey-church,  led  by  a  youth 
just  the  age  of  Clarence.  She  is  received  by  the  abbot  of 
Heading,  whose  face  is  very  expressive.  The  high  Syrian  caps 
of  the  ladies  her  attendants,  with  the  hair  passed  through  the 
top,  the  short- waisted  dress,  with  robings  or  reverses  of  fur 
and  trains  with  fui-red  borders,  all  mark  the  costume  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  royal  barges  are  seen  waiting  in 
a  bend  of  the  river.  Few  historical  scenes  have  been  more 
minutely  and  accurately  depicted. 

The  queen's  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  West- 
minster-palace about  five  months  after  her  mother's  recog- 
nition  in  Reading-abbey.'  The  royal  physicians,  by  means 
of  their  impertinent  studies  of  astrology,  had  solemnly  assured 
king  Edward  that  liis  expected  child  by  his  queen  woiUd  prove 
a  prince.  The  king,  who  was  deep  in  the  same  kind  of  lore, 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  infant  would  wear  the  crown  of 
England.  One  of  these  physicians,  named  master  Dominic, 
was  more  than  usually  positive  that  an  heir  would  be  bom. 
He  therefore  obtained  leave  to  station  himself  in  the  queen's 
Avithdrawing-room,  leading  to  her  bedciiamber,  when  tlie 
bu*th  was  expected,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  the  child's  sex  to  his  royal  master, 
Edward  IV.  Dominic  crouched  down  by  the  bedciiamber- 
door  listening,  and  having  heard  the  child  cry,  he  knocked, 
and  called  to  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  and  asked,  "  Wliat  her 
grace  had  ?"  The  ladies  about  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville  were 
not  in  the  'est  humour, 'being  imwilling  to  answer  "only 
a  girl."  So  one  of  them  replied,  '*  WTiatsoever  the  queen's 
grace  hath  here  within,  sure  'tis  a  fool  that  standetli  there 

*  Tliie  does  not  ofrrce  with  the  notation  on  Elizabeth  of  York's  tomb  in  West- 
niinptcr-ubbey,  but  grout  difficulties  occur  in  the  chronology  <»f  the  years  11^3, 
14C4.  The  S])rott  CHironicle  and  sir  John  Howard's  Household-book  concur  in 
dating  evi-nts  lUYi,  which  later  historians  place  in  1404, — as  the  nuirriage  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Elizalxjth  Woodville. 
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without.**  Poor  Dr.  Dominic,  being  much  confounded  by  this 
sharp  answer,  and  having  no  news  to  report,  stole  away  with- 
out speaking  to  king  Edward,  whose  presence  he  did  not 
enter  for  a  long  time.  Edward  IV.  consoled  himself  for  his 
child  being  one  of  the  weaker  sex  by  his  mode  of  reading 
the  future,  which  promised  royalty  for  his  first-born,  whether 
son  or  daughter.'  Edward  IV.  was  at  times  notoriously  im- 
faithful  to  his  queen,  and  other  women  occasionally  seduced 
him  from  her;  yet  over  his  mind  Elizabeth,  from  first  to 
last,  certainly  held  potent  sway, — an  influence  most  danger- 
ous in  the  hands  of  a  Avoman  who  possessed  more  cunning 
than  firmness,  more  skill  in  concocting  a  diplomatic  intrigue 
than  power  to  form  a  rational  resolve.  She  was  ever  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  her  own  purposes,  but  she  had  seldom  a 
wise  or  good  end  in  view;  the  advancement  of  her  own 
relatives,  and  the  depreciation  of  her  husband's  friends  and 
family,  were  her  chief  objects.  Elizabeth  gained  her  own  way 
with  her  husband  by  an  assumption  of  the  deepest  humility ; 
her  words  were  soft  and  caressing,  her  glances  timid. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Elizabeth's  marriage  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  the  most  brilhant  fetes  and  tournaments  that 
had  been  witnessed  in  England  since  the  establishment  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter  by  Edward  UI.  At  these  scenes  EUza- 
beth  presided,  surrounded  by  a  virgin  train  of  lovely  sisters, 
who  were  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the  unmarried  baronage 
of  England.  Although  these  nobles  had  suftered  all  the  por- 
tionless daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford  to  reach  ages 
fi-om  twenty  to  thu-ty  unwooed  and  unwedded,  yet  they  now 
found  that  no  beauties  were  comparable  to  the  sisters  of  her 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour.  The  exaltation  of  eo 
many  fair  rivals  did  not  add  to  the  new-made  queen's  popu- 
larity with  the  female  nobility  of  England ;  while  her  heroic 
brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  by  his  beauty,  his  learning,  and 
his  prowess  in  the  tilt-yard,  with  better  reason  raised  con- 
siderable envy  among  his  own  sex.  Elizabeth  incensed  the 
If 

'  Fahyan.     He  waa  a  contemporary  :  his  anecdote  agrees  with  the  "  Song  of 
the  Laily  Bessy." 
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ancient  nobility  by  the  activity  with  which  she  mated  her 
numeroua  tribe  among  the  greatest  heirs  and  heii-esses  of  the 
realm.'  Anthony  Woodville  married  the  orjjhan  of  lord  Scales 
the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom,  wliom  the  duchess  of  York 
designed  for  her  son  Clarence."  Neither  infimtine  juvenility 
nor  the  extreme  of  dotage  seems  to  have  been  objected  by 
the  Woodvilles,  if  there  were  a  superfluity  of  the  goods  of 
this  world ;  for  the  queen's  eldest  brother,  a  fine  young  man 
Avedrlod,  for  her  great  jointure,  Katherine,  the  dowager-duchess 
of  Norfolk,  then  in  her  eightieth  year, — "a  diabolical  mar- 


»3 


wrathfuEy  exclaims  Wilham  of  Worcester. 


nage. 

Soon  after  the  queen  had  made  the  match  between  the 
young  heiress  of  Scales  and  her  brother  Anthony,  the  ladies 
of  England  chose  that  gallant  knight  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
his  countiy  at  the  tournament  they  expected  would  be  pro- 
claimed in  celebration  of  Elizabeth's  coronation.  On  the  V^ed- 
nesday  before  Easter-day,  1465,  on  the  return  of  sir  Anthony 
"WoodviUe  from  high  mass,  with  his  royal  sister,  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Shene-palace,  a  bevy  of  her  ladies  surrounded  him,  and 
by  the  presentation  of  a  golden  knee-band  figured  with  SS, 
and  ornamented  with  a  forget-me-not,  gave  some  mystical  in- 
timation that  he  was  expected  to  remember  his  knightly  devoir 
of  high  emprise  at  the  coronation  of  his  sister.  The  antago- 
nist he  selected  was  the  most  renowned  champion  in  Europe, 
being  count  de  la  Roche,  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  of  Bur- 

*  Sir  John  Paston's  mother  udvisos  him  "  to  marry  riy:ht  nigh  to  the  quan's 
blood,  so  that  he  could  pet  his  land  apiiin," — a  popular  jjroof  of  the  prejit  iiivour- 
itism  of  her  family.  Aliu-garet  Wof)dviUe,  the  October  after  Elizabeth  was  nc- 
knowledged  queen,  married  lonl  Maltravers,  heir  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  i>iM\ 
afterwftnls,  Henry  duke  of  Buekingham  married  KallierincVN'oodville;  .laquitta 
married  the  earl  of  Kssex,  and  the  lourth  sister  married  the  heir  of  the  earl  of 
Kent.  In  the  ne\t  Si-pd  inl)er,  the  queen's  sister  Mary  married  the  heir  o  lun! 
Herben  ;  and  from  this  wedlock  j)rocteded  the  first  aft'ront  given  to  the  eiirl  ot' 
Warwick,  for  Hcrl)ert  wafl  promoted  to  some  oflice  which  '  •  rfered  witli  liis 
intd'ests. 

-  Some  represent  this  lady  as  a  child,  others  an  a  widow.  She  might,  in  tliost' 
days,  luive  been  both. 

^  This  alludes  to  an  old  English  proverb  on  marriage, — "  That  the  uiariinp'  ot 
ft  yoimg  woman  and  u  young  man  is  of  (jod's  making,  as  Ailinn  and  Eve ;  an  uld 
miui  and  young  woman,  of  Our  Lady's  making,  as  Mary  and  .Foseph  ;  but  that  of 
an  old  w  ou)an  and  a  young  man,  is  made  by  the  author  of  evil." 
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gundy,  and  the  constant  companion  of  all  the  rash  enterprises 
of  his  brother  Charles  the  Bold,  whether  in  field  or  tourney. 
To  this  opponent  Anthony  Woodville,  who  now  adopted  the 
title  of  lord  Scales  in  right  of  his  lady,  thus  wrote,'  from  the 
palace  of  Sheue .' —  ,  i ,, 

"  Truth  it  is,  that  the  Wednesday  next  before  the  solemn  and  devout  resur- 
rection of  oiu"  blessed  Saviour  and  Hedeemer,  for  oertain  causes  I  drew  me  near 
toward  the  queen  of  England  and  of  France,  my  sovenMgn  lady,  to  whom  I  am 
right  humble  servant,  subject,  and  brother.  And  as  I  spoke  to  her  highness  on 
ray  knees,  my  bonnet  off  my  head,  according  to  my  duty,  I  know  not  liow  it 
happened,  but  all  the  ladies  of  her  court  environed  me  about,  and  anon  I  took 
heed  tlmt  chey  had  tied  rbove  my  left  knee  a  band  of  gold,  garnished  with  pre- 
cious stones  which  formed  a  letter,  [it  was  a  collar  of  SS,  meaiung  '  Souvenance,' 
or  rcuiembrance,]  which,  when  I  perceived,  truth  to  s;iy,  it  came  nigher  to  my 
heart  than  to  my  knee ;  and  to  this  collar  was  hanging  a  noble  flower  of  Souven- 
ance, enamelled,  and  in  manner  of  emprise.  And  then  one  of  the  ladies  said  to 
me,  full  sweetly,  '  that  I  ought  to  take  a  step  fitting  for  the  time;'  and  then 
each  of  them  withdrew  demurely  to  the'r  places.  And  I,  all  abashed  at  this 
adventure,  rose  up  to  go  and  thank  them  for  their  rich  and  honourable  present ; 
but  when  I  took  up  my  cap,  I  found  in  it  a  letter  written  on  velluin,  and  only 
closed  and  bound  with  a  golden  thread.  Now  I  thought  this  letter  contained 
the  will  of  the  ladies  expressed  in  writing,  and  that  I  should  know  the  adventm-e 
which  the  flower  of  Souvenance  was  given  me  to  undertake.  Then  humbly  did 
I  thank  the  queen,  who  of  her  grace  had  permitted  such  honour  to  be  done 
me  in  her  noble  presence,  and  especially  did  I  thank  the  ladies  for  their  noble 
present.  I  went  forthwith  to  the  king  of  En^^land,  my  sovereign  lord,  to  show 
him  the  emprise,  and  that  he  would  give  me  leave  and  licence  to  accomplish  the 
contents  of  the  said  letter,  to  bring  the  adventm-e  of  the  flower  of  Souvenance  to 
a  conclusion." 

King  Edward  broke  the  thread  of  gold  :  he  read  the  articles 
of  combat,  and  permitted  the  jousts.'^  Then  Woodville  for- 
warded the  articles  of  combat  and  the  enamelled  jewel  of 
forget-me-not  to  the  count  de  la  Roche  by  a  herald,  request- 
ing him  "  to  touch  the  flower'^  with  his  worthy  and  knightly 
hand,  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge ;"  the  count 
did  !30,  in  the  expectation  of  being  one  of  the  knights  sc  )t  by 
Charles  the  Bold  to  do  honour  to  the  coronation-touriidinent 
of  the  queen. 

'  Excerpta  Hist.  186.  The  extract  of  this  letter  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
limited  to  the  passage  in  which  the  queen  i"  "  p<>rsonal  agent.  The  original  is 
in  French ;  it  is  of  (!0urse  translated  into  per^j,'.i'Uous  orthographv. 

2  Excerpta,  p.  136. 

^  No  tournament,  until  the  Eglintoun  tournament,  was  ever  iiikl  without  the 
express  licence  of  the  sovereign,  and  very  l;eavy  pcnaltie.  (if  wo  mistake  not)  still 
exist  against  such  proceedings,  wliich  are  considered  tantamount  to  "  levying  war 
in  the  land." 
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The  coronation  of  i'lizabeth  was  appointed  at  Westminster. 
R!,V.ey,  Whit-Sunday,  the  26th  of  May.  On  Whitsun-eve  the 
qui''  u  entered  London  from  Eltham-palace,  the  mayor  and 
city  s'uthorities  meeting  her  at  the  foot  of  Shooter*s-TTill,  niul 
conducting  her  through  Southwark  to  the  Tower.  Tbat  y>ion:.. 
ing  Edward  kept  court  at  the  Tower,  whert;  be  kright(!«l 
thirty-two  persons,  among  whom  were  five  judges  jmd  six 
citiy.ens;  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  poitulari<3 ,  iii  order  i\; 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  citiztins  for  his  queen  She  was 
carried  tlirough  the  cit;.  to  her  \>'\\!\ce  at  Westmmster  in  a 
litter  borne  on  long  poles,  hke  a  t'  dan  chair,  sutiported  by 
stateJy-pacing  steeds.  The  new-made  k?. sights  all  rode,  on 
this  Oi^casion,  in  solemn  procession  beibr*'  tin;  queen's  litter. 
She  vm  crovmed  next  day,  with  great  ^alemmty,  inW\v„. 
niiniiter-;i!)])ey,  th«'  young  duke  of  Clarence  ofliciatimg  as  high- 
Kteward.  At'tc^  the  coionation,  the  queen  sat  in  state  at 
It  grand  bju^truet  m  Westminster-hall,  where  the  bishop  of 
Eochester,  v,  >i  sang  the  mass  at  her  consecration,  took  his 
pihce  at  tlie  king's  i-ight  hand,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
(now  the  queen's  brother-in-law  by  reason  of  his  wedlock 
with  Katherine  Woodville)  sat  at  his  left.  Charles  the  Bold 
fulliibd  his  promise  of  sending  to  England  a  sovereign-prince 
of  EJL'cabeth's  kin,  to  convince  the  Londoners  that  Edward  had 
taken  to  himse'f  a  helpmate  of  princely  alliances.  Coimt  James 
of  St.  Pol,  uncle  to  i  he  duchess  of  Bedford,  landed  at  Green- 
wich some  days  before  tlie  coronation,  and  brought  with  him 
a  hundred  knights  with  their  servants,  Ijut  the  champion  of 
Burgundy,  challenged  by  the  queen's  broth'^r,  Was  not  among 
them.'  The  Flemish  chevaliers  constituted  an  armed  band  of 
mercenaries,  ready  to  aid  in  enforcing  obedience,  if  any  oppo- 
eition  had  occurred  at  the  recognition  of  Eli/a1)cth  as  queen, 
consort.  The  king  regularly  paid  them  for  their  attendance,  for 
he  presented  the  count  de  St.  Pol  with  three  hundred  nobles,' 

*  The  combat  at  Ciniithtiold  between  the  queen's  brother  aii'l  the  chunipion  cf 
Burgundy  did  not  take  place  till  two  years  afterwarcls,  wher  '  t'.iiny  Wixidvillo 
^ined  great  honour  by  a  decided  jiersonal  lulvantape  over  <  ■iigiiiMliau.  The 
duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  the  mortal  f(;e  of  Antliony,  ca'  'a  ha.'-net. 

'  Monstrelet. 
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and  each  of  his  chevaliers  with  fifty.  Sir  John  Howard  made 
an  entry  in  hia  household-book  to  the  following  effect :  "  The 
king  oweth  me  for  all  the  plate  that  the  queen  was  served 
with  on  the  day  of  her  coronation/" 

Elizabeth's  marriage  with  Edward  IV.  drew  upon  them 
the  enmity  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated  Isabel  of 
Castile,  queen  of  Spain.  In  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  letter 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Granfidius  de  Sasiola,  who 
uses  these  remarkable  words:" — "The  queen  of  Castile  was 
turned  m  her  heart  from  England  in  time  past,  for  the 
unkindness  she  took  of  the  king  of  England  (Edward  IV., 
whom  God  pardon,)  for  his  refusing  her,  and  taking  to  wife 
a  widow-woman  of  England;  for  which  cause  there  was 
mortal  war  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  even  to 
hia  death." 

The  benefactions  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  bestowed 
upon  Cambridge  were  continued  by  her  successor ;  for  early  in 
1465  EUzabeth  appropriated  a  part  of  her  income  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  good  work  of  her  former  mistress,  and  Queen's 
college  owes  its  existence  to  these  royal  ladies, — 

"  Anjou's  heroine  and  the  paler  rose, 
The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes." 

The  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  engraved  herewith, 
is  preserved  in  the  college  she  founded.^  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  dehcacy  of  the  face  and  complexion,  it  must  have 
been  portrayed  at  the  time  of  her  benefaction  to  Cam- 
bridge, soon  after  her  coronation,  when  her  beauty  was 
unimpaired.  The  costume  is  remarkable:  the  transparent 
hood  and  veil  placed  over  a  gold  embroidered  close  cap, 
the  shape  of  the  Turkish  fez,  is  odd,  but  becoming.  This 
style  of  head-dress  succeeded  the  famous  horned  caps  of 
the  previous  century;    the  clear  gauze,  stiffened,  was  sup- 

'  Howard  Household-book,  edittnl  by  B.  Botfield,  esq.     Probably  as  his  fees. 

'  Dated  August  8th,  1483.     VN'^ua  this  was  written,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
was  at  the  court  !•■''  Rich;>j'd  III.      -itfl  second  Series  of  sir  Henry  Ellis'  Letters. 

By  this  letter  it  i iJeiit  Wa-wick  was  negotiating  for  the  hand  of  Isabel  of 

r '  tile,  who  •  ippears  (from  hcv  !iistory  by  Bernaldcs  Andres,  a  Spanish  MS. 
ill  the  libr;.  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.  of  Middle  i^ll)  was  fourteen  in  1464, 
not  a  little  »li'l  of  six  years,  ;vs  Hall  represents  Y  .,  A  Spanish  maiden  of  that 
age  would  feel  all  the  indignation  her  countryman  describes. 

,-  From  ihx.  original,  copied  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Harding. 
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ported  on  wires  or  canes.  The  sliort-waisted,  close-bodied 
gown,  with  tight  sleeves  and  embroidered  cuffs,  and  a  little 
embroidered  cape,  was  the  costume  which  prevailed  after 
that  of  the  cote  hardi  seen  on  Margai'et  of  Anjou.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  Ehzabeth,  nearly  fac-simile,  at  Hampton- 
Court,  painted  by  an  inferior  artist  to  the  Cambridge  one  • 
the  dress  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  curious 
gauze  hood  and  veU  is  removed,  and  the  face  left  exposed 
with  only  the  ugly  fez  cap  at  the  back  of  the  head :  ail  the 
fair  hair  of  the  queen  is  strained  back  from  the  temples,  and 
packed  under  it.  The  face  in  the  Hampton-Court  portrait 
is  faded  and  worn  with  care,  yet  they  both  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  person. 

The  enmity  between  Elizabeth  and  Warwick  had  not  at 
this  time  amounted  to  any  thing  serious,  for  he  stood  god- 
father  to  her  eldest  daughter,  bom  at  Westminster-palace, 
1466.  The  baptism  of  tliis  princess  for  awhile  conciliated  her 
two  grandmothers.  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  and  Jaquetta 
duchess  of  Bedford,  who  were  likewise  her  sponsors.  The 
chriistemug  was  performed  ^>ith  royal  pomp,  and  the  babe  re- 
ceived her  mother's  name  of  Elizabeth, — a  proof  that  Edward 
was  more  inclined  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  >vife  than 
to  his  haughty  mother.  Some  months  after  the  queen  had 
brought  an  heiress  to  the  throne,  she  ventured  on  another 
affroiit  to  the  all-powerful  minister,  general,  and  relative  of 
her  royal  lord.  Warwick  had  set  his  mind  on  marrying  Anne, 
the  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  king's  sister,  Anne 
of  York,  to  his  nephew,  George  Neville.  Meantime,  the  queen 
slily^ bought  the  consent  of  the  rapacious  duchess  of  Exeter' 
for  four  thousand  marks,  and  married  the  young  bride  to  her 
eldest  son  (by  sir  John  Gray)  at  Greenwich-palace,  October 
1466.     The    queen's    eagerness    for   wealthy    alliances   was 

'  William  of  Worcester,  p.  501.  Anne  of  york,  eldest  child  of  Hiohard  duke 
of  York  and  Cicely  Kevillc,  was  (according  t<)  the  Friar's  Gonealogj )  wedded  in 
early  youth  to  Henry  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  tlie  legitimate  descenduiit  of  tlie 
hue  of  Lancaster,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Ht'nry  IV.  The  duchess  of  Exeter  mu 
an  atrocious  character ;  she  divorced  and  despoded  her  first  husband,  and  caused 
the  death  of  her  second.  Wy  Exeter  she  had  tliis  one  daughter,  who  was  tlie 
next  heir  of  Lancaster  ntler  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI. ;  by  her  nwond  hiislnuid 
she  h«*l  ftiiother  dauirhter.  the  anceHiress  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Maiiiiers. 
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punished  by  the  loss  of  her  purchase-money,  for  the  heiress 
of  Exeter  died  in  her  minority. 

Elizabeth  Woodville  was  pertinacious  of  her  forest  rights, 
for  iier  autograph,  extant  among  the  Tower  records,  is  ap- 
pended to  a  threatening  document,  almost  as  bellicose  in  its 
style  as  the  challenge  of  earl  Douglas  to  earl  Percy  in  the 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase.  The  queen  thus  calls  sir  William 
Stonor  to  account  for  his  doings  in  her  domains, — 

"And  whereas  wo  understand  that  you  have  taken  upon  you  to  xasHni&maistriea 
[mastery]  within  our  forest  and  chase  of  Barnwood  and  Exhill,  and  there,  in  con- 
tempt of  us,  uncourteously  to  hunt  and  slay  our  deer  within  the  same,  to  our 
gicat  marvel  and  displeasure ;  we  will  you  to  mt  [to  know]  that  we  intend  to 
sue  Buch  remedy  as  shall  accord  with  our  lord's  laws," 

Unfortunately  the  delinquent  gave  out  that  he  was  acting  by 
her  lord  and  king's  leave,^  for  the  queen  proceeds, — 

"  And  whereas  we  furthermore  understand  that  you  pui-pose,  under  colour  of 
my  lord's  commission  (in  that  behalf  granted  unto  you,  as  you  say,)  hastily 
[spealily]  to  take  the  view  and  rule  of  oiu*  game  of  deer  within  our  said  forest 
and  chase,  we  will  that  you  show  unto  us  or  our  council  your  said  commission,  if 
any  such  you  have ;  and  in  the  mean  season  that  you  spare  of  hunting  within 
our  said  forest  and  chase,  as  you  will  answer  at  your  peril. 

"  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  manor  of  Gi^eenwich,  the  first  day  of  August,' 

Endorsed,  "  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  William  Stonor." 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  earlier 
queens  of  England  to  affect  much  verbal  humility  in  their 
missives ;  yet  the  conventional  usages  which  caused  princesses, 
whose  original  stations  Avere  proud  as  the  Eleanoras  of  Aquitaine 
or  of  Castile,  to  humble  themselves  rather  unduly,  were  both 
more  popular  and  more  politic  than  this  arrogant  attack  on 
one,  to  whom  the  endorsement  "  trusty  and  well-beloved " 
was  requisite, — an  addi'ess  which  proves  that  Stonor  was  a 
privy  councillor  of  the  Yorkist  cabinet.  Moreover,  for  aught 
the  Woodville  r\>':^n  knew  to  the  contrary,  sir  WiUiam  Stonor 
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was  acting  by  the  coramisaion  of  Edward  IV.,  himself  tlic 
ruler  of  a  divided  people  requiring  unwonted  concessions  from 
royalty  :  the  queen  might,  iit  least,  have  waited  before  she 
proceeded  to  threats,  until  she  had  seen  by  what  authority 
"her  trusty  and  b(^  i1  "  *^tonor  had  proceeded  to  kill  and 
drive  her  falUnv-tlocr.  As  tor  "her  council,"  that  was  filled 
by  her  own  kiniired,  who,  it  seems,  were  unpopularly  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  game.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding  is  an  instance  of  the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  (luocn 
and  her  Vindred,  which  soon  after  caused  rude  shocks  to  the 
throne  of  her  husband. 

As  prime-minister,  relative,  and  general  of  Edward  IV. 
'W"''W'iek  had,  from  1460  to  1165,  borne  a  sway  in  England 
aim  .  t  amounting  to  despotism.  Tl^|s  influence  was  gradually 
transferred  to  the  queen's  family.'  Edward  had  likewise  so 
tar  forgotten  gratitude  and  propriety,  as  to  have  offered  none 
personal  insult  to  a  female  relative  of  Warwick,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Isabel,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was,  jus  the 
old  chroniclers  declare,  the  finest  young  lady  in  Enghuul.  This 
conduct  was  the  more  aggravatiiig,  since  Warwick  had  certain] v 
delayed  his  master's  marriage  witli  various  princesses  jiojjcs 
that,  as  soon  as  Isabel  was  old  enough,  P](lward  would  \\n\c 
made  her  his  queen,  a  speculation  for  ever  disappointed  by  the 
exaltation  of  Elizabeth.  Wanvick  gave  his  daughter  Isabel 
in  marriage  to  the  duke  nf  Clarence,  and  England  was  soon 
after  in  a  state  of  insuiiection.  As  popular  fury  was  especially 
directed  again«t  the  queen's  family,  the  Woodvilles  were  ad- 
vised to  abscoii    for  u  time. 

The  first  outbreak  of  the  nuittering  storm  was  a  rc])ollion 
in  Yorkshire,  ur '  *  a  freebooter  called  Kobin  of  Redesdaie, 
declared  by  some  \o  have  been  i  noble,  on.  lawed  for  the  cause 
of  the  Red  rose.  The  insm-gent  defeated  Edwa' :!  IV,"s  forces 
at  Edgecote,  and  pursuing  the  .  .gitives  from  the  battle  into 
the  forest  of  De;ui,  foun  >  ?re  onccaled  the  queen's  father, 
who  was  then  higb-treasuier,-  Wich  his  eldest  son  John;  they 

*  Lord  Rivers  wtis,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  I'lfif),  lord  ticiisurer, 
(PaHton  Papers,  vol.  iv.);  he  had  been  tampering  with  the  coin  and  circulution, 
wliich  occasioned  the  fury  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     See  Carte. 

'  The  Sprott  Fragment  (which  ought  to  be  called  the  Howard  Chronicle)  de- 
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wore,  in  the  names  if  not  by  the  der  of  Clarence  and  Wsir- 
Avick,  hurried  to  Northampton  and  beheaded,  without  judge 
or  jury.  For  the  (jueen's  mother  a  still  more  fearful  doom 
was  intended :  one  of  those  terrifie  a(!c>isations  of  witchcraft 
was  prepared  against  her,  which  were  occasionally  aimed  at 
ladies  of  royal  rank  whose  conduct  atlbrded  no  mark  for  other 
calumny.  This  was  the  third  accusation  of  the  kind  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  royal  family  since  the  year  1419.  The 
queen  was  preparing  to  accompany  her  husband  in  a  progress 
into  Norfolk  when  this  astounding  intelligence  reached  her. 
The  murder  of  her  father  and  bro^^hcr  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  harvest,  14(59.  The  blow  must  have 
fallen  with  great  severity  on  Elizabeth,  whose  affections  were 
kiiit  so  strongly  to  her  own  farndy. 

When  the  king  advanced  t  the  north  in  order  to  incpiire 
into  these  outrages,  he  was  detained,  in  some  kind  of  icstraint,  ' 
'n'  Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague  at  Warwick -castle, 
where  an  experiment  was  tried  to  shake  his  affections  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  insinuation  that  her  whole  influence  over 
him  proceedod  from  her  mother's  skill  in  witchcraft.  For  this 
'lurpose  Thomas  Wake,  a  partisan  of  the  ISeville  faction, 
•ought  t.  Warwick-castle  part  of  the  sto'k-in-trade  of 
a  'orcercss,  which  he  declared  was  captured  at  Grafton.' 
E(,     rd  was  far  from  being  i)roof  against  such  folhes,  yet  this 

oliires  thotv.o  I  "vers  were  seized  at  Orafton.  Tlic  Frn^nn'iit  iis<(>rts,  that  War- 
wick and  ClttT'  e  Hki'wise  attempted  the  life  of  Anthony  Woodville  in  the  same 
manner  some  time  attor ,  but  he  oscapt'd  murder  almost  miraculously, — a  circum- 
stance never  yt  considered  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  death  of  Clarence. 

'  Tliis  information  is  gathered  from  the  memorial  of  the  queen's  mother,  who, 
after  all  these  distraeti(ms  were  conqxised,  thought  it  prudent  to  defend  herself 
in  the  following  terms  : — "Jaquetta,  duohess  of  IJedlbrd,  to  her  sovereign  lord 
the  kin;:^  thus  humbly  complaineth :-  That  when  she  at  all  time  hath,  and  yet 
(loth,  truly  believe  on  God  according  to  the  faith  of  holy  chnreh,  as  a  true  ('tiris- 
vian  woman  ought  to  do,  yet  Thomas  Wake,  esq.  hath  caused  her  to  hn  brouglit 
into  a  common  noise  and  disclaundor  [slander]  of  witclu;raft.  At  your  last  being 
at  \\'arwick,  sovereign  lord,  [he  was  then  in  the  custody  of  the  thret;  Nevilles, 
Wiinvick,  Montague,  and  the  arch'  '-^hop  of  York,  J  Wake  brought  to  Warwick- 
castle,  and  exhibited  to  divers  lord^  liere  present,  an  image  of  lead,  made  like  to 
a  nuni-at-urnis,  containing  the  length  of  a  man's  finder,  and  broken  in  the  middle 
and  made  fiist  witli  a  wire,  saying  it  wns  niiulo  by  your  said  oratress  to  iwe  with 
8'irccry  and  witchcraft,  when  she  i  eve  •  saw  it  bi^fore,  God  knoweth." — ParL 
Ilulls,"vol.  vi.  p.  232. 
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accusation  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  his  mind.  AJt-^r 
***  being  carried  to  Middleham-castle,  (Warwick's  stronghold  in 
the  north,)  where  he  was  detained  some  time,  he  entered  into 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  infant  heiress,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  with  yomig  George  Neville.  This  scheme  greatly 
pleased  the  uncle  and  godfather  of  the  boy,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  who  persuaded  his  brothers  to  let  Edward  stay  with  him 
at  his  scat  culled  the  More,  in  Hertfordshire.  Warwick  seut 
up  Edward,  very  severely  guarded,  from  Middleham-castle. 

From  the  More,  Edward  escaped  speedily  to  Windsor,'  and 
was  soon  once  more  in  his  metropoUs,  which  was  perfectly 
devo>,ed  to  him,  and  where,  it  appears,  his  queen  had  remained 
in  security  during  these  alarming  events.  Again  England  was 
his  own;  for  Wnnvick  and  Clarence,  im  alarm  at  his  escape  from 
the  More,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  and  fled.  Thea 
the  queen's  brother,  Anthony  Woodville,  who  had  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Yorkist  navy,  intercepted  and  captured  "  divers 
of  the  rebel  ships,'"  but  not  that  in  which  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  vnth.  their  families,  were  embarked,  which  escaped 
with  difficulty  to  the  coast  of  France.  The  queen  was  placed 
by  the  king  in  safety  in  the  Tower,*  before  he  marched  to  give 
battle  to  the  insurgents.  Her  situation  gave  hopes  of  an  addi- 
tion  to  the  royal  family :  she  was  the  mother  of  three  girls, 
but  had  not  borne  heirs-male  to  the  house  of  York. 

Edward  soon  found  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  was  busy  in 
his  army ;  he  narrowly  escaped  being  surrendered  once  more 
into  the  power  of  Warwick,  who  had  returned  to  England ;  but 
being  warned  by  his  faithful  sergeant  of  minstrels,  Alexander 
Carlde,^  he  fled  half-dressed  from  his  revolting  troops  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  embarked  at  Lynn  with  a  few  faithful  frieuJs. 
Elizabeth  was  thus  left  alone,  with  her  mother,  to  bide  the 

•  Fragment  Chronicle.-Sprott.  At  thia  time  England  prefleiited  the  strange 
spectacle  of  two  kings,  both  in  captivity ;  Henry  VI.  was  still  prisoner  to  the 
York  piirty,  which  seems,  till  a  late  period  of  this  revolution,  to  have  kept  posses. 
gion  of  the  metropolis 

'  Warkworth  Chronicle,  edited  by  J.  O,  Ilolliwell,  esq.,  p.  9. 
^  Fragment  Chronicle. 

*  The  Sprott  Fragment  ceases  in  the  midst  of  this  information,  whicli  was 
donbtlcsH  one  of  the  ciicumstances  that  the  author  heard  from  Edward's  own 
mouth. 
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gtorm.    She  was  resident  at  tlie  Tower,  where  her  party  still 
held  Henry  VI.  n  priKoiier.    Wliile  danj^cr  was  yet  at  a  distance, 
the  (jncu'n's  resolutions  were  r  markahly  valiant :  she  victualled 
and  prepared  the   metropolitan  fortress  for  siepe  with  great 
nssiduity.     lint   the   very  day  that   Warwick    and   Clarence 
entered  London,  in  a  tndy  t'emuiine  panic  Klisiahcth  betook 
lierself  to  her  barge,  and  fled  up  the  Thames  to  Westminster, 
— not  to  her  own  palace,  but  to  a  strong,  gloomy  building 
called  the  Sanctuary,  which  occupied  a  space  at  the  end  of 
St.  Margaret's  churchyard.'     Here  she  registered  herself,  her 
mother,    her   three  little   daughters, — Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Cicely,  with  the  faithful  lady  Scrope,  her  attendant,  as  sanc- 
tuary-women ;  and  in  this  dismal  place  she  awaited,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  the  hour  in  which  the  fourth  child  of  Edward  IV. 
WHS  to  see  the  light. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1470,  the  long-hoped-for  heir  of 
York  was  bom,  during  this  dark  eclipse  of  the  fortimes  of  his 
house.  The  queen  was  in  a  most  destitute  state,  in  want  of 
every  thing ;  but  Thomas  Milling,  abbot  of  Westminster,  sent 
various  conveniences  from  the  abbey  close  by.  Mother  Cobb, 
a  well-disposed  midwife,  resident  in  the  Sanctuary,  charitably 
assisted  the  distressed  queen  in  the  hour  of  maternal  peril,  and 
acted  as  nurse  to  the  little  prince.  Nor  did  Elizabeth,  in  this 
fearful  crisis,  want  friends ;  for  master  Serigo,  her  physician, 
attended  herself  and  her  son ;  while  a  faithful  butcher,  John 
Gould,  prevented  the  whole  sanctuary  party  from  being  starved 
into  surrender,  by  supplying  them  with  "  half  a  beef  and  two 
muttons  every  week."  The  little  prince  was  baptized,  soon 
after  his  birth,  in  the  abbey,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if 

•  At  a  short  distance  from  WestminBter-palace  stood  the  Sanctuary,  a  mas- 
sive  str.'cturc,  of  strength  Bufficient  to  stand  a  siege.  It  had  a  church  built 
over  it,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Stukely, 
who  Imd  seen  it  standing.  It  was  a  place  of  such  vast  strength,  built  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  its  demolition,  in  the  last  century, 
almost  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  level  it.  To  the  west  of  the  Sanctuary 
stood  the  Almonry, where  the  ahns  of  the  abbey  were  distributed;  and  on  this  spot 
was  erected  the  first  printing-press,  where  Caxton  published  the  earliest  printed 
book  known  in  England,  called  "  The  Game  of  Chess,"  under  the  patronage  of 
Klizakth's  brother,  and  Tipt«ft  earl  of  Worcester.  Anthony  Woodville  likewise 
translated,  and  printed  at  the  Caxton  press,  the  works  of  Cliristine  of  Pisa. 
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he  had  been  a  poor  man's  son.  Thomas  Milling,  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  however,  charitably  stood  godfather  for  the  little 
prisoner,  and  the  duchess  of  Bedford  and  lady  Scrope  were  his 
godmothers.  The  sub-prior  performed  the  ceremony,  and  they 
gave  him  the  name  of  his  exiled  sire. 

Early  in  March  the  queen  Avas  cheered  by  the  news  that 
Edward  IV.,  her  royal  lord,  had  landed  at  Ravenspur,  and 
soon  after,  that  his  brother  Clarence  forsook  Warwick.  From 
that  moment,  the  revolution  of  his  restoration  was  as  rapid  as 
that  of  his  deposition.  AVhen  Edwsird  di-ew  near  the  capital, 
"  he  sent,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1470,  very  comfortable  messages 
to  his  queen,  and  to  his  true  lords,  servants,  and  lovers,  wlio 
advised  and  practised  secretly  how  he  might  be  received  and 
welcomed  in  his  city  of  London."'  The  result  was,  that  the 
metropolis  opened  its  gates  for  Edward  IV.,  and  the  Tower, 
with  the  unresisting  i)risoner,  king  Henry,  was  siu*rendcre(l  to 
him.  Edward  hm-ried  to  the  Sanctuary  "  and  comforted  the 
queen,  that  had  a  long  time  abided  there,  the  security  of  her 
person  resting  solely  on  the  great  franchises  of  that  holy  i)laee ; 
sojourning  in  deep  trouble,  sorrow,  and  heaviness,  which  she 
sustained  with  all  manner  of  patience  belonging  to  any  crea- 
ture, and  as  constantly  as  ever  was  seen  by  any  pei'son  of  such 
liigh  estate  to  endure ;  in  the  which  season,  natheless,  she  had 
brought  into  this  world,  to  the  king's  greatest  joy,  a  fair  son, 
a  prince,  wherewith  she  presented  her  husband  at  his  comings 
to  his  heart's  singular  comfort  and  gladness,  and  to  all  them 
that  liim  truly  loved."^ 

The  very  morning  of  this  joyful  meeting,  Elizabeth,  accom- 
panied by  her  royal  lord,  left  her  place  of  refuge.  Never  before 
had  Westminster  sanctuaiy  received  a  royal  guest,  and  little  was 
it  ever  deemed  a  prince  of  Wales  would  first  see  light  within 

'  Fleetwootl's  Clironiclc  (edited  by  J.  Bruce,  esq.)  has  been,  in  tli'.s  nanative, 
collated  wit  lithe  valuable  W'lirkworth  Chroniele,  edited  by  J.  O.  Iliilliwvll,  l'P(|., 
both  published  by  the  Cuuulcu  Society.  Likewise  the  History  of  VVestminsitoi- 
Abbey,  pp.  14,  15,  by  Uichii-.d  VVidniore,  librariiin  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  It 
has  been  said  that  Edward  V.  was  born  in  the  .lernsalern-ehaniber,  whit'li  wis 
the  state  drawing-nxjui  or  the  abbey;  but  all  the  older  chTOnicles  mid  UyuKri 
MSS.  mention  supplies  being  sent  tr>  her  by  the  abbot  to  the  Sanctuary. 

*  Fleetwood's  Chronicle,  edited  by  J,  Bruce,  esq.,  p.  17. 
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walls  that  had  hitherto  only  sheltered  homicides,  robbers,  and 
bankrupts.  The  ruthless  wars  of  the  roses,  indeed,  made  the 
royal  and  the  noble  acquainted  with  stnuige  housemates;  but 
never  did  the  power  of  sanctuary  appear  so  jjreat  a  blessing  to 
human  nature,  as  when  tlie  innocent  relatives  of  the  contending 
parties  fled  to  the  altar  for  shelter.  Like  all  benefits,  sanctuary 
was  abused,  but  assm'cdly  it  sheltered  mjuiy  a  human  life  in 
these  destructive  and  hideous  contests.  The  same  day  that 
Edwai'd  IV.  took  Ehzabeth  from  the  Sanctuary,  he  carried 
her  to  the  city,  where  he  lodged  her  and  her  children  in  his 
mother's  piduce,  Castle-Baynard,  a  bastiUe-built  fortification, 
which  had  been  held  in  his  father's  time,  when  the  Tower  of 
Loudon  was  untenable.  Here  Edward  and  his  queen  heard 
divine  service  that  night,  slept  there,'  and  kept  Good-Friday 
solemnly  next  day.  On  Easter- Sunday  Edward  gained  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  deaths  of  Warwick  and  Montague 
insured  the  ultimate  success  of  the  house  of  York.  Elizabeth 
retired  to  the  Tower  of  London  while  her  husband  gained  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  news  of  his  success  had  scarcely 
reached  her,  before  the  Tower  was  threatened  with  storm  by 
Falconbridge,  a  relative  of  the  earl  of  Warwick;  and  "  therein," 
says  i'  leetwood,  "  was  the  queen,  my  lord  prince,  and  the  ladies 
the  king's  daughters,  all  likely  to  stand  in  the  greatest  jeopardy 
that  ever  was,"  from  the  formidable  attack  of  this  last  partisan 
of  Lancaster.  The  queen's  valiant  brother,  Anthony  Wood- 
ville,  was  there,  and  she,  relying  on  his  aid,  stood  the  danger 
this  time  without  ruiming  away ;  but,  assuredly,  nature  had 
never  intended  Elizabeth  for  an  Amazon. 

After  Edward  had  crushed  rebellion,  by  almost  exterminating 
his  opponents,  he  turned  his  attention  to  rewarding  the  friends 
to  Avhom  he  owed  his  restoration.  He  sagaciously  considered 
that  the  interesting  situation  in  which  his  wife  had  placed  her- 
self during  his  exile,  had  greatly  contributed  to  his  ultimate 
success.  Indeed,  the  feminine  helplessness  of  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  and  the  passive  resignation  with  which  she  endured  the 
cA'ils  and  inconveniences  of  the  sanctuary -house  in  the  hour  of 

'  Uoliiished,  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 
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maternal  weakness  and  agony,  had  created  for  her  a  tender 
regard  throughout  the  realm,  that  actually  did  more  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  York  than  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou  eifected  for  the  opposite  party.  Wonder  and  afiFection 
were  awakened  for  Elizabeth,  and,  during  the  winter  of  1470-1, 
tidings  of  the  queen^s  proceedings  in  sanctuary  were  the 
favourite  gossip  of  the  matrons  of  London.  Edward  IV. 
bestowed  princely  rewards  on  those  humble  friends^  who  had 
aided  "  his  Elizabeth,''  as  he  calls  her,  in  that  fearful  crisis. 

'  He  pensioned  Margaret  Cobb  with  121.  per  annum,  Dr.  Serigo  with  40/. ; 
and  likewise  rewarded  butcher  Gould,  by  leave  to  load  a  royal  ship  with  hides  and 
tallow.-Rymer's  MSS.,  vol.  xiv.  Abbot  Thomas  Milling,  the  queen's  benefactor 
in  sanctuary,  the  king  vnWi  \  to  his  privy  council,  and  finally  confirnitd  his  elec- 
tion to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford. — Westmuister  Chronicle,  edited  by  Wihnore. 
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QUEEN  OF  EDWARD  IV. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Elizi\l)eth's  court  at  Windsor — Described  by  her  guest — Her  evening  amusements 
—Banquet  in  her  apartments — Her  arrangements  for  lier  guest — Court  at 
Westminster — Queen's  visit  to  Oxford — Marriage  of  her  second  son — Death 
of  Clarence — Queen's  robes  of  the  Garter — Death  of  Edward  IV. —  Elizabeth's 
widowhood  as  queen-mother — Opposed  in  council — Receives  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Gloucester — She  sends  for  the  young  king — Receives  news  of  the 
arrest  of  her  brother  and  son — Takes  sanctuary — Given  the  great  seal — Sur- 
renders her  son,  the  young  duke  of  York — Her  son  Richard  Gray  beheaded — 
Her  marriage  deckred  illegal — Usurpation  of  Richard  III. — Murder  of  her 
HODS  Edward  V.  and  Richard  of  York — Her  despair  and  agony — Promises  her 
eldest  daughter  to  Henry  of  Richmond  —  Leaves  sanctuary — Under  control  of 
.Tolra  Nesfield — Forbids  her  daughter's  marriage  with  Richmond — Relieved 
from  her  difficulties  by  the  death  of  Richard  III. — Her  daughter  brought  to 
her — Restored  to  her  rank  as  quecn-dowager — Is  godmother  to  prince  Arthur 
—Receives  the  French  ambassador — Retires  to  Bermondsey — Her  will — Her 
poverty — Funeral — Place  of  burial  discovered. 

Elizabeth's  court  is  described  in  a  lively  manner  by  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  her  guest  both  at  Windsor  and  Westminster 
in  1473.  I'his  person  was  Louis  of  Bruges,  lord  of  Grautliuse, 
fjovernor  of  Holland,'  who  had  hospitablj'^  received  Edward 
wlien  he  fled  in  the  preceding  year  from  England,  and  landed 
mtli  a  few  friends  at  Sluys,  "  the  most  distressed  company  of 
cresitures,"  as  Comines  affirms,  "  that  ever  was  seen ;"  for 
luhvard  had  pawned  his  miUtary  cloak,  lined  with  marten  fur, 
to  pay  the  master  of  his  ship,  and  was  put  on  shore  in  his 
vaistcoat.  The  lord  of  Grauthuse  received  him,  and  fed  and 
clothed  him.   This  Fleming  had  previously  performed  a  mighty 

'  He  was  deputy  in  the  Low  Countries  for  his  ma.ster,  Charles  the  Bold.  Louis 
of  Bruges  stH!nis  to  have  united  the  characters  of  noblemiin,  merchant,  and  man 
I't'k'tters.  Many  of  the  precious  MSS.  of  the  Bibliothecjuo  du  Roi  are  of  his  col- 
lecting. 
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service  for  Edward,  when,  as  ambassador  from  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  visited  Scotland,  and  broke  the  contract  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Scots'  queen-regent,  and  the  son  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou.'     Finally,  Grauthuse  lent  Edward  IV.  money 
and  ships,  mthout  wliich  he  Avould  never  have  been  restored 
to  his  country  and  queen.     After  his  restoration  Edward  in- 
vited  liis  benefactor  to  England,  in  order  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude,  and  introduce  him  to  his  queen.     A  journal,  written 
either    by  this  nobleman  or  his  secretary,^  has  been  lately 
brought  to  light,  containing  the  following  curious  passages: 
"  When  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  came  to  Windsor,  my  lord 
Hastings  received  him,  and  led  l>im  to  the  far  side  of  the 
quadrant  (the  quadrangle  of  Windsor-castle),  to  tln-ee  chambers, 
where  the  king  was  then  with  the  queen.     These  apartments 
were  very  richly  hung  •with  cloth  of  gold  arras  ;  and  when  he 
had  spoken  with  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen's 
grace,  they  then  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastings  to  con- 
duct  him  to  his  chamber,  where  supper  was  ready  for  liim." 
After  his  refreshment,  the  king  had  him  brought  immedi- 
ately to  the  queen's  own  withdrawing-room,  where  ''she  and 
her  ladies  were  playing  at  the  marteaux ;''  and  some  of  her 
ladies  were  playing  at  closheys  of  ivory,^  and  some  at  divers 
other  games :  the  which  sight  was  full  pleasant.     Also  kin;; 
Edward  danced  with  my  lady  Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter." 
"  In  the  morning,  when  matins  were  done,  the  king  heard  in 
his  own  chapel  [that  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor-castle]  Our 
Lady  mass,  which  was  most  melodiously  sung.     When  the 
mass  was  done,  king  Edward  gave  his  guest  a  cup  of  gold, 
garnished  with  peai'l.     In  the  midst  of  the  cup  was  a  great 
piece  of  unicorn's  horn,  to  mi   ■estimation  seven  inches  in  com- 
pass; mid  on  the  cover  of  the  cup  a  great  sapphij-c;.    Then  the 
king  came  into  the  quadrant.     My  lord  j)rince  also,  borne  i)y 
his  chamberlain,  called  master  Vaughan,^  bade  the  lord  Graut- 

'  Monstrclot,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

^  Narrative  of  Louis  of  Bruges,  Lord  Grautliuse :  edited  by  sir  F.  Mjuldpn 
ArcliRMilojiia:  IHIJO, 

•'  A  ffaiiic  witii  balls,  resembliiij;  marbles  *  Nine-pins,  made  of  ivorv. 

•'•  'Hiis  liiitbful  cbamberlain,  who  carried  the  prince  in  his  infancy  every  wlare 
nfter  his  father  n  steps,  ia  the  same  sir  Kichard  Vanghan  who  testified  his  fitlclitj' 
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huse  welcome/^  The  innocent  little  prince  was  then  only 
eighteen  months  old.  "  Then  the  king  took  his  guest  into  the 
little  park,  where  they  had  great  sport ;  and  there  the  king 
made  him  ride  on  his  own  horse,  a  right  fair  hobby,'  the  which 
the  king  gave  him.  The  king's  dinner  was  ordained  [ordered] 
in  the  lodge  in  Windsor-park.  After  dinner,  the  king  showed 
his  guest  his  garden  and  vineyard  of  pleasure.  Then  the  queen 
did  ordain  a  grand  banquet  in  her  own  apartments,  at  which 
king  Edward,  her  eldest  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Exeter,  the 
lady  llivers,'*'  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  all  sat  with  her  at  one 
mess ;  and  at  another  table  sat  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  my 
lady  his  wife,^  my  lord  Hastings,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  my 
lord  Berners,  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  the  son  of  lord  Graut- 
huse, and  master  George  Barthe,  secretary^  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  There  was  a  side-table,  at  which  sat  a  great  view 
of  ladies,  all  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Also  on  one  side  of  the 
outer  chamber  sat  the  queen's  gentlewomen.  And  when  they 
had  supped,  my  lady  Elizabeth,  tlie  queen's  eldest  daughter, 
danced  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  her  aunt's  husband." 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  court  etiquette,  that  this  young 
princess,  then  but  six  years  old,  should  only  dance  with  her 
father  or  imcles. 

"  Then,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  the  king  and  tlie  queen, 
with  her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  brought  the  lord  of  Graut- 
huse to  three  chamljers  of  pleusaunce,  all  hanged  with  white 
silk  and  linen  cloth,  and  all  the  floors  covered  with  carpets. 
There  was  ordained  a  bed  for  himself,  of  as  good  down  as  coidd 
be  gotten  :  the  slieets  of  Rennes  cloth.'  Also  fine  festoons  ; 
the  counterpane,  cloth  of  gold,  furred  with  ermines.  The  tester 

to  bis  beloved  cbarge  in  tbe  bloody  towers  of  Pontefract,  dui'in<^  the  usurpation 
of  Hicbard  of  Olouccster.  He  belonged  to  a  very  fierce  and  hardy  clan  of  Welsh 
marcbnieii.  We  trsice  the  connexion  of  the  \'  aghans,  as  well  jis  that  of  their 
fi'Uowcliin  tbe  Croftd,  from  the  royal  househokls  of  the  Yorkist  kings,  down  to 
tlie  reign  of  Charlos  II. 

'  A  col)-j)ony,  trained  to  war  or  field-sj)orts.     In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ponie.x, 
especially  shooting-ponies,  are  constantly  called  'hobbies'  to  this  hour. 
^  Heiress  of  lord  Scales,  wife  of  Anthony,  second  earl  Rivers. 
'  Kuthorine,  sister  to  Elizabeth  Wo(Klvillo,  queen  of  England. 
*  Supposed  t*(  be  the  author  of  the  journal. 
'  The  best  liner,  woven  at  Rennes,  hi  Brittany,  superior,  it  seftm'^,  to  that  of 
Holland. 
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and  ceiler  also  shining  cloth  of  gold,  the  curtains  of  white  sarce- 
net ;  as  for  his  head-suit  and  pillows,  they  were  of  the  queen's 
own  ordering.  In  the  second  chamber  was  hkewise  another 
state-bed,  all  white.  Also  in  the  chamber  was  made  a  couch 
with  feather  beds,  and  hanged  above  like  a  tent,  knit  like  a 
net ;  and  there  was  a  cupboard.  In  the  third  chamber  Mas 
ordained  a  bayne  [bath]  or  two,  which  were  covered  witli  tents 
of  white  cloth."  Could  the  present  age  offer  a  more  luxuiioua 
or  elegant  arrangement  in  a  suite  of  sleeping-rooms,  than  in 
those  provided  by  Elizabeth  for  her  husband's  friend  ? 

"  And  when  the  queen,  with  all  her  ladies,  had  showed  him 
these  rooms,  the  queen,  with  the  king  and  attendants,  turned 
again  to  their  own  chambers,  and  left  the  said  lord  Grauthuse 
there  with  the  lord  chamberlain,  Hastings,  which  despoiled 
him  [helped  him  undress] ,  and  they  both  went  1  Cr?:ather  to  the 
bath.  And  when  they  had  been  in  their  baths  as  long  .is  was 
their  pleasure,  they  had  green  ginger,  divers  syrups,  comfits, 
and  i]jocras  sersed  by  the  order  of  the  queen.  And  in  the 
morning  he  took  his  cup'  with  the  king  and  queen,  and  re- 
turned to  We!>tminster  again.  And  on  St.  Edward's-day,  13th 
of  October,  king  Edward  kept  his  royal  state  at  Westminster. 
palace.  In  the  forenoon  he  came  into  the  parliament  in  his 
robes,  on  his  head  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  sat  in  his  most 
royal  majesty,  having  before  him  his  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. Then  the  speaker  of  the  common  parliament,  named 
William  AUington,  declared  before  the  king  and  his  nobles  the 
intent  and  desire  of  his  commons,  especially  in  *  their  commen- 
dation of  the  womanly  behaviour  and  great  constancy  of  his 
queen  when  he  was  beyond  sea :  also  the  great  joy  and  surety 
of  his  land  in  the  birth  of  the  prince ;  and  the  great  kindness 
and  humanity  of  the  lord  Grauthuse,  then  present,  sho.vn  to 
the  king  when  in  Holland.' "  Grauthuse  was  then,  with  all 
due  ceremony,  created  earl  of  Winchester, — Occleve,  the  poet, 
reading  aloud  his  letters-patent.  Then  the  king  went  into 
the  white-hall,  whitljer  came  the  queen  crowned ;  also  the 
prince  in  his  robes  of  state,  borne  after  the  queen  in  the  arms 

'  Walton  calls  the  breakfast  refi'twhment  taking  his  cup,  it  being  gonerally  of 
ale  before  tho  introduction  of  tea  a»id  coffee. 
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of  his  chamberlain,  master  Vaughan.  And  thus  the  queen, 
the  king,  with  the  little  prince  carried  after  them,  proceeded 
into  the  abbey-church,  and  so  up  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward, 
where  they  offered.  Then  the  king  turned  down  into  the 
choir,  where  he  sat  in  his  throne.  The  new  earl  of  Winchester 
bare  his  sword  unto  the  time  they  went  to  dinner.  As  a  finale 
to  the  entertainments,  king  Edward  created  a  king-at-arms, 
baptizing  him  '  Guienne.'  Norroy  was  forced  to  proclaim  the 
largess  of  the  new  earl  of  Winchester,  since  "  master  Garter 
had  an  impediment  in  his  tongue," — a  circumstance  afford- 
ing much  mirth  to  the  king.  "  A  voide'  of  light  refreshments 
was  then  served  to  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  Grauthuse  made 
his  congL" 

The  queen's  visit  to  Oxford  took  place  soon  after :  it  was 
long  remembered  there.  She  arrived  from  Woodstock  after 
sunset  with  the  king,  her  mother,  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk ; 
they  entered  Oxford  with  a  great  crowd  of  people  running 
before  the  royal  charrettes,  bearing  torches.  The  queen's 
brother,  Lionel  Woodville,  the  new  chancellor,  received  and 
harangued  the  royal  party,  who  tarried  till  alter  dinner  the 
next  day.  King  Edward  viewed  the  new  buildings  of  Mag- 
dalen, and  made  an  oration  in  praise  of  Oxford,  declaring  he 
had  sent  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  to 
be  educated  there,  as  a  proof  of  his  esteem.^ 

The  queen  presided  over  the  espousals  of  her  second  son, 
Richard  duke  of  York,  with  Anne  Mowbray,  the  infant  heiress 
of  the  duchy  of  Norfolk.  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  January  1477,  was  splendidly  hung 
with  arras  of  gold  on  this  occasion.  The  king,  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  the  three  princesses,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Cicely,  were  present ;  the  queen  led  the  little  bridegroom,  who 
was  not  five,  and  her  brother,  earl  Rivers,  led  the  baby  bride, 
scarcely  three  years  old.     They  afterwards  all  partook  of  a 

'  The  meal  now  called  tea  was,  at  this  era,  termed  '  a  voide/  from  being  the  dis- 
missal of  the  company.     It  was  served  on  a  tray,  since  called  '  a  voider.' 

^  The  Memorials  of  'xtord  date  this  royal  visit  1481,  at  the  completion  of 
Mnfjdalen  college ;  but  the  mention  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  the  queen's 
mother,  who  died  iu  1472,  proves  that  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Oxford  took  place 
before  that  year. 
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rich  banquet,  laid  out  in  the  Painted-chamber.  The  innocent 
and  ill-fated  infants  then  married,  verified  the  old  English  pro- 
verb, wliich  says, 

"  Early  wod,  etirly  dead." ' 

Soon  after  this  infant  marriage,  all  England  was  startled  bv 
the  strange  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence. 

Edward  IV.,  though  deeply  stained  with  bloodsluxl  in  war 
and  martial  executions,  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life 
susceptible  of  the  tcnderest  feelings  of  natural  afFoctiou  and 
disinterested  love  :  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  parent  to 
his  father's  unprotected  younger  childi-en.*  Clarence  was  not 
more  than  twelve  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Towtoii ;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  he  owed  his  high  station  wholly  to  the 
valiant  arm  of  his  elder  brother.  The  best  feelings  of  I'^dward 
were  outraged  by  the  unprovoked  revolt  of  Clarence,  nor  did 
his  return  to  allegiance,  prompted  as  it  was  by  the  most  sordid 
motives,  raise  him  in  his  brother's  esteem.  Edward  possessed 
in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  royal 
line  of  Plantagenet.  "  He  sludl  repent  it,  through  every  vein 
of  his  heart/"  was  his  usual  exj)ression  if  any  one  crossed  his 
will ;  and  he  too  often  kept  his  word.  But  if  the  misdeeds  of 
a  brother  he  had  once  so  fondly  loved  were  not  likely  to  be 
foi'given  by  Edward,  they  were  still  less  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  queen,  who  had  been  cruelly  injured  by  Clarence.  Ilcr 
beloved  fnther  and  her  brother  had  been  put  to  death  in  his 
name ;  her  brother  Anthony,  the  pride  of  Enghsh  cliivulrv, 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate,  at  a  time  when  Clarence 
was  a  more  active  and  responsible  agent  :  moreover,  her 
mother  had  been  accused  of  sorcery  by  his  party. 

'  Mv  tlio  early  death  of  the  heiress  of  th"  line  nf  Mowh-ay,  the  rnyal  title  of 
Norfolk  reverted  to  .John  lord  Howard,  the  next  repi-esentutive  of  the  heiress  of 
Tiiomas  I'liin^iitrenet,  earl-niiirshal  undeurl  of  Norfolk. 

*  The  (In  n.^Liiiu'  care  wliieli  he  took  of  his  young  brothers,  Clarence  and  Glou- 
roster,  and  of  his  little  sister  Mar^.iret,  when  eoneealed  in  Pastoii's  elmiuliers 
before  the  battle  of  Northain])t()n,  is  proved  by  sir  .John  Fenn's  letter.  Tli« 
childnti  wi re  then  of  the  m^'cs  of  eifiht,  s<n-en,  and  ttve.  Edward  was  a  tine 
younj^  man  of  eiifhtei'ii.  "  My  lord  Miiri:h  cometh  daily  to  visit  lord  (ieurgeuml 
lord  Kiehard  in  the  Temple." 

'  Eenn's  Paston  Papers. 
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Towards  the  spring  of  1477,  Clarence  commenced  a  seiies 
of  agitations,  being  exasperated  because  the  queen  opposed 
liis  endeavour  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Although  anxious  for  advancement  by  a  second  man'iage,  his 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  w"  ■     Isabel  of  Warwick,  had  almost 
unsettled  his  reason,  and  ue  had  illegally  put  one  of  her 
attendants  to  death,  whom  he  accused  of  poisoning  her.     He 
muttered  imputations  of  sorcery  ag'ainst  the  queen,  in  which 
he  implicated  king  Edward.'    The  queen  was  at  Windsor  with 
her  royal  lord  when  news  was  brought  him  that  his  brother 
Clarence,  after  sitting  at  the  council-board  for  many  days  dog- 
gedly silent,  with  folded  arras,  had  one  morning  rushed  into 
the  council-room,  and  uttered  most  disrespectful  words  against 
the  queen  and  his  royal  person  concerning  the  deaths  of  his 
friends  Burdett  and  Stacy.    The  comments  of  the  queen  did 
not  soothe  Edward's  mind,  who  hunied  to  Westminster,  r.Ti(l 
the  arrest,  arraignment,  and  sentence  of  the  imhappy  Clarence 
soon  followed.     He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  king  de- 
mui'red  on  his  public  execution,    Clarence  had,  since  the  death 
of  his  beloved  Isabel,  desperately  given  himself  over  to  intem- 
perance, in  order  to  drown  the  pain  of  thought.    In  his  dismal 
prison  a  butt  of  malmsey  was  introduced,  where  he  could  have 
access  to  it.    The  duke  wasfon 'd  dead,  with  his  head  hanging 
over  the  butt,  the  night  after  ne  had  offered  his  mass-penny 
at  the  chapel  within  the  Tower.     Probably  r'larence  was  the 
victim  of  his  own  frailty.*    He  was  beset  with  temptation  ; 
despair,  loneliness,  a  vexed  conscience,  a  habit  of  drinking, 
and  a  flowing  butt  of  his  favourite  nectar  at  his  elbow,  left 

'  Parlianieiitarj'  Rolls,  vol.  vi. 
^  History  has  little  more  than  tlu;  traditions  of  this  mysterious  fact  to  relate. 
The  Bowyer  towor  is  one  of  tlie  most  retired  oi"  that  circle  of  gloomy  fortresses 
which  surround  the  white  dimjon,  emphatically  called  the  Tower  of  London  :  it  is 
declared  by  Mr.  Bayley  (History  of  the  Tower)  to  be  the  scene  of  Clarence's 
death.  It  consists  of  a  strong  piison-room,  with  a  most  suspicious-looking 
recess  and  vaulted  door  walled  up,  a  store-room  for  bows  and  arrows,  and  tt 
dmi^'ji'on.  As  neither  the  offices  of  cook  nor  butler  could  have  been  pertbrnicd 
there,  the  malmsey  could  not  have  In  I'U  the  remnant  of  souu  ^ostivity.  For  the 
purpose  of  Claronce's  dL'structiou,  in  some  way  or  other,  this  butt  of  liquor  must 
have  been  iutroducod  into  his  lodging;  the  very  fumes  of  the  butt,  with  the 
head  knocked  out,  would  have  destroyed  a  delicate  person.  After  his  death  the 
story  went  auiong  the  connnon  people,  that  being  nermittcd  to  ch(jose  how  he 
would  die,  he  requested  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  .nalmsey.  This  tale  evidently 
"  from  tho  position  in  which  the  corpse  v     to  md. 
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little  trouble  either  to  assassins  ur  executioners.  The  parti. 
sans  of  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  mutually  re- 
criminated  ^\>  J^*ath  on  each  other.  Gloucester  was  certainly 
absent  from  the  scene  of  action,  residing  in  tlio  north.  Oa 
the  St.  George's-day  succeeding  this  groteiijuu  but  horrible 
tragedy,  the  festival  of  the  Garter  was  celebrated  with  more 
than  usual  pomp ;  the  queen  took  a  decided  pivrt  in  it,  and 
wore  the  robes  as  chief  lady  of  the  order. 

The  queen  kept  up  a  correspondence  by  letter  with  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  obtaining  the 
hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  for    her  brother,  lord  Rivers. 
When  the  duchess  visited  the  court  of  England  in  August 
14)80,  the  queen's  youngest  brother,  sir  Edward  Woodville, 
was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  escort  her.    The  duchess  sojourned 
at  Cold-Harbour,  the  city  residence  which  lately  belonged  to 
her  deceased  brother  Clarence.    Among  other  gifts,  she  was 
presented,  at  her  departure,  with  a  magnificent  side-saddle.' 
The  queen's  accomphshed  brother,  lord  Rivers,  continued  his 
patronage  to  the  infant  art  of  printing.    In  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbiu-y's  library  there  is  an  illuminated  MS.,  representing 
earl  Rirer.^  introducing  his  printer  Caxton,  and  a  book,  to 
king  ]' i'wfi/d  and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  are  seated  in  state, 
with  jiieir  son  the  prince  of  Wales  standing  between  them. 
The  priiicj  is  very  lovely,  with  flowing  curls.^    The  pride  of 
Ehzabeth  Woodville  was  inflated  excessively  by  the  engage- 
ment which  the  king  of  France  had  made  for  his  son  mth 
her  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth.    The  queen  did  not  sufficiently 
calculate  that  it  was  the  dread  of  her  warlike  husband's  arms 
which  had  occasioned  the  alliance,  rather  than  any  personal 
desire  on  the  part  of  Louis  XI.    Elizabeth  positively  degraded 
her  young  princess  by  the  impolitic  parade  she  made  regard- 
ing  these  expectations,  and,  withal,  perpetually  importuned 
the  crafty  French  king  to  know  when  she  should  send  him 
"  her  dauphiiiess.'" 

•  Seo  Wurdrohc-aocownts  of  Edward  IV.,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolii'^,  p.  12, 
who  has  reasoned  in  u  luminous  historical  manner  on  the  fullacious  lut'croiiws 
drawn  by  Walpole  regarding  tlic  absence  of  Maigarct  from  England  sinco  Iitr 
eleventh  year. 

*  This  illumination  ftimishes  the  only  portrait  of  Edward  V. 

*  Jl.  Michelet,  History  of  France,  vol.  ix.  309;  and  Comiucs. 
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The  last  years  of  king  Edward's  life  wore  passed  in  repose 
firo!  luxury,  which  had  most  fatal  cH'ccts  on  his  health.  lie 
had  long  given  the  cpiecn's  place  in  his  aflcctious  to  his  beau- 
tiftd  miitress,  Jane  Shore,  a  goldsmitli's  wife  ui  the  city,  whom 
he  had  seduced  from  her  duty.  The  death  i'Kc'ward  IV.' 
is  said  to  have  been  hurried  by  the  pain  t)  miua  he  felt  at 
the  conduct  of  Louis  XI.,  who  broke  the  engUp^cment  he  had 
made  to  marry  the  dauphin  to  the  pi'  jci.  '^hzabi  of  York, 
but  an  intermittent  fever  was  thr    mr^t.  'au^c  of  his 

death.    When  expiring,  he  made  his     'w  Stanley  and 

Hastings,  vow  rcconcihation  with  the  (  '  1    r  family  ; 

and,  propped  with  pillows,  the  dying  nioiiur  sorted  them 

to  protect  his  young  sons.  He  died  with  j^i  eat  professions 
of  penitence,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  If  ihe  king  left 
any  directions  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
son's  minority,  they  were  not  acted  upon,  for  no  will  of  his 
is  extant,  save  one  made  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of  France, 
1475.  Excepting  the  control  of  the  marriages  of  liis  daughters, 
tliis  document  gave  no  authority  to  the  queen,'  though  it 
secures  to  her,  with  many  affectionate  expressions,  all  the 
furniture,  jewels,  and  other  moveables  she  had  used  at  vari- 
ous places,  and  the  possession  of  her  dower,  which  had  been, 
unfortunately  for  her,  settled  from  the  confiscated  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  expired  at  Westminster,  April  9th,  1483.  On  the 
day  of  his  death  his  body,  with  the  face,  arms,  and  breast 
uncovered,  was  laid  out  on  a  board  for  nine  hours,  and  all 
the  nobility,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
sent  for  to  recognise  it,  jmd  testify  that  he  was  really  dead. 
Merwards  he  was  rojbed  and  clad  royally:  the  whole  psalter 
was  read  over  the  body,  and  it  was  watched  by  bannerets  and 
knights,  in  long  black  gowns  and  hoods.''  At  the  mass  of 
requiem,  the  queen's  chamberlain,  lord  Dacre,  offered  for  her. 
ricr  son,  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  lord  Hastings,  bore  dis- 
tinguished pai'ts  at  the  funeral ;  but  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  Edward  IV.'s  sister,  attended  as  chief 
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mourner  at  his  uncle's  burial.  The  royal  corpse  was  finally 
taken  by  water  to  Windsor,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George. 

Skelton  (the  unworthy  laureate  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.)  has  made  Edward  IV.  the  subject  of  a  poem,  which 
probably  first  brought  him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  EUzabeth 
of  York,  daughter  to  the  deceased  monarch.  The  verses  are 
cast  as  if  king  Edward  himself  thus  spoke : — 

"  I  made  the  Tower  strong,  I  wist  not  why, — 
Knew  not  for  whom !     I  pm-chased  Tattersol;* 
I  strengthened  Dover  on  the  moimtwn  high, 
N  And  London  I  convoked  to  fortify  hor  wall ; 

I  made  Nottingham  a  palace-royal, 
Windsor,  Eltham,  and  many  other  mo; 
Yet  at  the  last  I  went  from  them  all, 
St  ecce  nunc  in  pulvere  dormio  ! 
Where  is  now  my  conquest  and  royal  array  ? 
Where  be  my  coursers  and  my  horses  high  ?  i 

. . '  Where  is  my  mirth,  my  solace,  and  my  play  ?  > 

As  vanity  is  nought,  all  is  wandered  away ! " 

Then  addressing  his  widowed  queen  by  the  familiar  epithet 

which  tradition  says  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her,  Edward 

is  supposed  to  say, — 

"  Oh,  lady  Bessee !  long  for  me  ye  may  call. 
For  I  am  departed  until  the  doomsday ; 
But  love  ye  that  Lord  who  is  sovereign  of  all." 

Elizabeth  was  left,  in  reality,  far  more  desolate  and  unpro- 
tected  in  her  second  than  in  her  first  widowhood.  The  youiig 
king  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Ludlow-castle,  and  presiding 
over  his  principality  of  Wales,  under  the  care  of  his  accorn- 
pUshed  uncle.  Rivers,  and  the  guardianship  of  his  faithful 
chamberlain,  Vaughan,  the  same  person  who  carried  him  in  his 
arms  after  the  queen  and  his  royal  father  on  all  public  occa- 
sions,  when  the  Uttle  prince  was  a  lovely  babe  of  eighteen 
months  old. 

Elizabeth  sat  at  the  first  council  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  proposed  that  the  young  king  should  be  escorted 
to  London  with  a  powerful  army.  Fatally  for  himself  and  his 
royal  master's  children,  jealousy  of  the  Woodvilles  prompted 
Hastings  to  contradict  this  prudent  measure.  He  asked  her, 
insolently,  "  Against  whom  the  young  sovereign  was  to  be 
'  A  stately  castle  in  Lincohuhire. 
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defended  ?   Who  were  his  foes  ?     Not  his  valiant  uncle  Glou- 
cester !  Not  Stanley,  or  himself!  Was  not  this  proposed  force 
rather  destined  to  confirm  the  power  of  her  kindred,  and  enable 
them  to  violate  the  oaths  of  amity  they  had  so  lately  sworn 
by  the  death-bed  of  their  royal  master  ?"  He  finished  by  vowing 
"that  he  would  retire  from  court,  if  the  young  king  was 
brought  to  London  surrounded  by  soldiers."    Thus  taunted, 
the  hapless  Elizabeth  gave  up,  with  tears,  the  precautionary 
measures  her  maternal  instinct  had  dictated ;  the  necessity  for 
which  not  a  soul  in  that  infatuated  council  foreboded  but 
herself,  and  even  she  was  not  aware  of  her  real  enemy.    The 
turbulent  and  powerful  aristocracy,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Hastings,  and  who  had  ever  opposed  her  family,  were  the 
persons  she  evidently  dreaded.    The  duke  of  Gloucester  had 
been  very  little  at  court  since  the  restoration,  and  never  yet 
had  entered  into  angry  collision  with  the  WoodviUes.  He  was 
now  absent,  at  his  government  of  the  Scottish  borders.  When 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  king,  he  immediately  caused 
Edward  V.  to  be  proclaimed  at  York,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
condolence'  to  the  queen  so  full  of  deference,  kindness,  and 
submission,  that  EUzabeth  thought  she  should  have  a  most 
complying  friend  in  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.    The  council 
commanded  earl  Rivers  to  bring  up  the  young  king,  unattended 
by  the  mihtia  of  the  Welsh  border, — those  hardy  soldiers  who 
had  more  than  once  turned  the  scale  of  conquest  in  favour  of 
York ;  and  if  they  had  now  been  headed  by  the  valiant  Rivers, 
they  would  have  ensured  the  safety  of  Edward  V. 

Astounding  tidings  were  brought  to  tlie  (|ueen,  at  midnight, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  abetted  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  iutercepted  the  young  king  with 
an  armed  force  on  his  progress  to  London,  had  seized  his 
person,  and  arrested  earl  Rivers  and  lord  Richard  Gray  on  the 
29th  of  April.  Elizabeth  then  bitterly  bewailed  the  time  that 
she  was  persuaded  from  calling  out  the  mihtia.  In  that  moment 
of  agony  she,  however,  remembered,  that  while  she  could  keep 
her  second  son  in  safety,  the  life  of  the  young  king  was  secure. 
"  Therefore,"  says  H^,*  "  she  took  her  yoimg  son,  the  duke 

>  Carte.     Hall.  >  Quarto  edit.  p.  350. 
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of  York,  and  her  daughters,  and  went  out  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster  into  the  Sanctuary,  and  there  lodged  in  the  abbot's 
place ;  and  she,  and  all  her  children  and  company,  were  regis- 
tered as  sanctuary  persons/^    Dorset,  the  queen's  eldest  son, 
directly  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  brother,  weakly  forsook 
his  important  trust  as  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  came  iato 
sanctuary  to  his  mother.    "  Before  day  broke,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, then  archbishop  Rotherham,*  who  Uved  in  York-place, 
beside  Westminster-abbey,  having  received  the  news  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  proceedings,  called  up  his  servants,  and 
took  with  him  the  great  seal  and  went  to  the  queen,  about 
whom  he  found  much  heaviness,  rumble,  haste,  and  business 
with  conveyance  of  her  [household]  stuff  into  sanctuary.   Every 
man  was  busy  to  carry,  bear,  and  convey  household  stuffs, 
chests,  and  fardels,  [packages]  ;  no  man  was  unoccupied,  and 
some  walked  off,  with  more  than  they  were  directed,  ito  other 
places.  The  queen  sat  alow  [below]  on  the  rushes  in  dismay." 
Another  chronicler  adds  to  tliis  picturesque  description,  "  that 
her  long  fair  hair,  so  renowned  for  its  beauty,  escaped  from  its 
confinement,  and  streaming  over  her  person,  swept  on  the 
ground ;" — a  strange  contrast  with  the  rigid  etiquette  of  royal 
widows*  costume,  which  commanded  not  only  that  such  pro- 
fusion  of  glittering  tresses  should  be  hid  under  hood  and  veil, 
but  that  even  the  queen's  fc'^head  should  be  covered  with  a 
white  frontlet,  and  her  chir        che  upper  lip,  with  a  piece  of 
lawn  called  a  barb.    The  faituful  archbishop  acquainted  the 
sorrowing  queen  with  a  cheering  message,  "  sent  him  by  lord 
Hastings  in  the  night.     '  Ah,  woe  worth  him  1'  rephed  Ehza- 
beth, '  for  it  is  he  chat  goeth  about  to  destroy  me  and  my  blood.' 
— '  Madame,'  said  the  archbishop,  *  be  of  good  comfort ;  I 
assure  you,  if  they  crown  any  other  king  than  your  eldest  son, 
whom  they  have  with  them,  we  will  on  the  morrow  crown  his 
brother,  whom  you  have  with  you  here.  And  here  is  the  great 
seal,  wliich  in  like  wise  as  your  noble  husband  gave  it  to  me, 
so  I  deliver  it  to  you  for  the  use  of  your  son.'  And  therewitli 
he  delivered  to  the  queen  the  great  seal,  and  departed  from 
her. in  the  dawning  of  day ;  and  when  he  opened  his  window, 

*  Archbishop  of  York. 
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and  looked  forth  on  the  Thames,  he  saw  the  river  covered  with 
boats  full  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  servants,  watching  that 
no  one  might  go  to  the  queen's  isylum/"  Sir  Thomas  More 
(and  he  ought  to  be  good  authority  for  any  thing  relating  to 
chancellors'  seals)  affirms,  that  the  archbishop,  alarmed  at  the 
step  he  had  taken,  went  afterwards  to  EUzabeth,  then  in  sanc- 
tuary, and  persuaded  her  to  return  the  great  seal ;  but  Glou- 
cester never  forgave  him  for  its  original  surrender. 

The  apartments  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  are  nearly  in 
the  same  state,  at  the  present  hour,  as  when  they  received 
Elizabeth  and  her  train  of  young  princesses.  The  noble  hall 
now  used  as  a  dining-room  for  the  students  of  Westminster- 
school  was,  doubtless,  the  place  where  Elizabeth  seated  herself 
in  her  despair, "  alow  on  the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dismayed,'" 
Still  may  be  seen  the  circular  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hftll, 
and  the  remains  of  a  louvre  in  the  roof,  at  which  such  poiiions 
of  smoke  as  chose  to  leave  the  room  departed.  But  the  merry 
month  of  May  was  entered  when  Elizabeth  took  refuge  there, 
and  round  about  the  hearth  were  arranged  branches  and  flowers, 
while  the  stone-floor  Avas  strewn  with  green  rushes.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  is  oak  panelling,  latticed  at  top,  with  doors 
leading  by  winding  stone-stairs  to  the  most  curious  nest  of  little 
rooms  that  the  eye  of  antiquary  ever  looked  upon.  These  were, 
and  still  are,  the  private  apartments  of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  abbey,  where  all  offices  of  buttery,  kitchen,  and  laundry  are 
performed  under  many  a  quaint  gothic  ai'ch,  in  some  places 
(even  at  present)  rich  with  antique  corbel  and  foliage  This 
range,  so  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  domestic  usages  of 
the  middle  ages,  terminates  in  the  abbot's  own  private  sittmg- 
room,  which  still  looks  down  on  his  httle  quiet  flower-garden. 
Nor  must  the  passage  be  forgotten  leading  from  this  room  to 
the  corridor,  furnished  with  lattices,  still  remaining,  where  the 
.abbot  might,  unseen,  be  witness  of  the  conduct  of  his  monks 

>  Hall,  p.  350. 
*  Hall's  expression  is,  that  the  queen  fled  to  the  abbofs  place,  or  palace,  within 
Westminster-abhey ;  an  assertion  which  proves  that  Elizabeth  was  not  then  an 
inmate  of  the  sanctuary  building.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  of  the 
abbey-garden,  cemetery,  dwellings,  and  precincts,  were  sanctuary-ground,  as  weU 
as  the  building  called  '  the  Sanctuary.' 
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in  the  great  hall  below.  Communicating  with  these  are  the 
state-apartments  of  the  royal  abbey,  larger  in  dimensions  and 
more  costly  in  ornament,  richly  dight  with  painted  glass  and 
fluted  oak  panelling.  Among  these  may  be  especially  noted 
one  called  the  organ-room,  hkewise  the  ante-chamber  to  the 
great  Jerusalem-chamber;  which  last  was  the  abbot^s  state 
reception-room,  and  retains  to  this  day,  with  its  gothic  window 
of  painted  glass,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  its  curious  tapestry 
and  fine  original  oil  portrait  of  Richard  II.' 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  dweUing,  whose 
monastic  seclusion  was  once  broken  by  the  mournful  plaints 
of  the  widowed  queen,  or  echoed  to  the  still  more  unwonted 
sounds  of  infant  voices;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
beautiful  and  womanly  maidens,  Elizabeth  and  Cicely,  the 
royal  family  were  young  children.  The  queen  took  with  her 
into  sanctuary  Elizabeth,  seventeen  years  old  at  this  time, 
afterwards  manied  to  Henry  VII.  The  next  princess,  Mary, 
had  died  at  Greenwich,  a  twelvemonth  before  this  calamitous 
period.  Cicely,  whom  Hall  calls  "  less  fortunate  than  fair,"  was 
in  her  fifteenth  year :  she  afterwards  married  lord  Welles. 
These  three  princesses  had  been  the  companions  of  their  mother 
in  1470,  when  she  had  formerly  sought  sanctuary.  Richard 
duke  of  York,  bom  at  Shi'ewsbury  in  1472,  was  at  this  time 
eleven  years  old.  Anne,  bom  in  1474,  after  the  date  of  her 
father's  will,  (in  which  only  the  eldest  daughters  are  named,) 
was  about  eight  years  old.  Katherine,  bom  at  Eltham  about 
August  1479,  then  between  three  and  four  years  old:  she 
afterwards  married  the  heir  of  Devonshire.  Bridget,  bom  at 
Eltham  1480,  Nov.  20th,  then  only  in  her  third  year ;  she  was 
devoted  to  the  convent  from  her  birth,  and  was  afterwards 
professed  a  nun  at  Dartford. 

The  queen  had,  in  council,  appointed  May  4th  for  her  son's 
coronation ;  his  false  uncle,  however,  did  not  bring  him  to 
London  till  that  day.     Edward  V.  then  entered  the  city,  sur- 

*  The  fire-place  before  which  Henry  IV.  expired,  had  been  enriched  by  Henry 
YII.  with  elaborate  wood  entablatures  bearing  his  armorial  devices ;  an  adcUtion 
which  is  the  most  modem  part  of  this  exquisite  remnant  of  domestic  antiquity. 
The  authors  of  this  work  are  indebted  for  the  examination  of  the  secluded  portions 
of  Westminster-abbey  to  the  courteous  permission  of  the  rev.  Heiu:y  Milman, 
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rounded  by  officers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  retinue,  who 
were  all  in  deep  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  late  monarch. 
At  the  head  of  this  posse  rode  Gloucester  himself,  habited  in 
black,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  ofttimes  bowing  low,  and 
pointing  out  his  nephew  (who  wore  the  royal  mantle  of  purple 
velvet)  to  the  homage  of  the  citizens.  Edward  V.  was  at  first 
lodged  at  the  bishop  of  Ely's  palace  ;*  but  as  the  good  bishop 
(in  common  with  all  the  high  clergy)  was  faithful  to  the  heirs 
of  Edward  IV.,  the  young  king  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
regal  apartments  in  the  Tower,  under  pretence  of  awaiting  his 
coronation.  Gloucester's  next  object  was  to  get  possession  of 
prince  Richard,  then  safe  with  the  queen.  After  a  long  and 
stormy  debate  between  the  ecclesiastical  peers  and  the  temporal 
peers  at  a  council  held  in  the  Star-chamber,  (close  to  Ehzabeth's 
retreat,)  it  was  decided  "  that  there  might  be  sanctuary  men 
and  women,  but  as  children  could  commit  no  crime  for  which 
an  asylum  was  needed,  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  could  not 
extend  to  them  ;  therefore  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  now 
recognised  as  lord  protector,  could  possess  himself  of  his  nephew 
by  force  if  he  pleased."  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
unwilling  that  force  should  be  used,  and  he  went,  with  a  depu- 
tation of  the  temporal  peers,  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  surrender 
her  son.  When  they  anived  at  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  the 
arclbishop  urged  "  that  the  young  king  required  the  company 
of  his  brother,  being  melancholy  without  a  playfellow."  To 
this  Ehzabeth  rephed,  "  Troweth  the  protector, — ah!  pray 
God  he  may  prove  a  protector! — that  the  king  doth  lack  a 
playfellow?*  Can  none  be  foimd  to  play  with  the  krag  but  only 
his  brother,  which  hath  no  wish  to  play  because  of  sickness? 
as  though  princes,  so  young  as  they  be,  could  not  play  without 
their  peers, — or  childi-en  could  not  play  without  their  kindred, 
with  whom  (for  the  most  part)  they  agree  worse  than  with 
strangers!" 

At  last  she  said,  "  My  lord,  and  all  my  lords  now  present, 
I  will  not  be  so  suspicious  as  to  mistrust  your  truths."    Then 


'  Its  site  was  the  spot  now  called  Ely-place,  close  to  Hatton-garden.  It  was 
from  these  once-famous  gardens  that  Richard  asked  for  the  strawberries  on  the 
eventful  morning  of  the  13th  of  June.  2  Hall,  p.  355. 
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taking  young  Richard  by  the  hand,  she  continued,  "  Lo,  here 
is  this  gentleman,  whom  I  doubt  not  would  be  safety  kept  by 
me,  if  I  were  permitted ;  and  well  do  I  know  there  be  some 
such  deadly  enemies  to  my  blood,  that,  if  they  wist  where  any 
lay  in  their  own  bodies,  they  would  let  it  out  if  they  could. 
The  desire  of  a  kingdom  knoweth  no  kindred :  brothers  have 
been  brothers'  bane,  and  may  the  nephews  be  siure  of  the 
uncle  ?  Each  of  these  cliildren  are  safe  while  they  be  asunder. 
Notwithstanding,  I  here  dehver  him,  and  his  brother's  hfe  with 
him,  into  your  hands,  and  of  you  I  shall  require  them  before 
God  and  man.  Faithful  be  ye  I  wot  well,  and  power  ye  have, 
if  ye  hst,  to  keep  them  safe ;  but  if  ye  think  I  fear  too  much, 
yet  beware  ye  fear  not  too  httle !  And  therewithal,"  con- 
tinued she,  to  the  child,  "  farewell !  mine  own  sweet  son.  God 
send  you  good  keeping !  Let  me  kiss  you  once  ere  j^ou  go, 
for  God  knoweth  when  we  shall  kiss  together  again  \"  And 
therewith  she  kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  turned  her  back 
and  wept,  leaving  the  poor  innocent  child  weeping  as  fast  as 
herself.'  When  the  archbishop  and  the  deputation  of  lords  had 
received  the  young  duke,  they  brought  him  "  into  the  Star- 
chamber,  where  the  lord  protector  took  him  in  his  arms  with 
these  words :  '  Now  welcome,  my  lord,  with  all  my  very  heart !' 
He  then  brought  him  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
from  thence  honourably  through  the  city  to  the  young  king  at 
the  Tower,  out  of  which  they  were  never  seen  abroad."* 

Meantime  preparations  went  on,  night  and  day,  in  the 
abbey  and  the  vicinity  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  V.  Even 
the  viands  for  the  banquet  were  bought,''  which  Hall  declares 
were  afterwards  spoilt  and  thrown  away.  On  the  13th  of  June, 
Richard  of  Gloucester  called  a  council  at  the  Tower,  osten- 

'  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  Hall,  p.  358.  These  historians,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth,  place  Elizabeth's  surrender  of  the  duke  of  York  Home  days  before 
the  executions  of  her  son  Richard  Qray  and  her  brother  at  Pontcfract. 

»  Ibid. 

'  Harl.  MSS.  433, 1651,  is  a  note  of  14Z.  11*.  5d.  paid  to  John  Belle,  being 
a  composition  for  his  charges  of  921.  for  the  supply  of  wild  fowl  bought  for  the 
intended  coronation  of  "  Edward,  the  bastard  son  of  kmg  Edward  IV."  He  was 
thus  designated  in  the  charge  the  court-tailor  made  for  his  dress  prcpnred  for 
this  ceremony.  The  partisans  of  Richard  III.  have  made  some  odd  mistukes,  as 
if  he  wore  the  dress  at  his  uncle's  coronation ;  but  he  no  more  wore  the  (Ircss, 
than  he  ate  this  wild  fowL 
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sibly  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  the  coronation,  but  in  reality  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  lords  were  in  earnest  to  have  young 
Edward  for  their  king.  The  first  attack  on  Elizabeth  took 
place  at  this  council-table,  when  Gloucester,  after  finding 
Hastings  incorruptible  in  his  fealty  to  the  heirs  of  Edward 
IV.,  broke  out  into  a  strain  of  invective  against  him,  as  leagued 
with  that  "  witch,  dame  Gray,  called  his  brother's  wife,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Jane  Shore,  had  by  their  sorceries  withered 
his  arm."  He  showed  his  arm,  which  all  present  well  knew 
had  been  long  in  that  state.  Hastings,  being  about  to  deny 
any  alliance  with  the  queen  or  the  powers  of  darkness,  was 
rudely  interrupted,  dragged  forth  to  the  Tower-yard,  and  be- 
headed, without  trial,  before  Gloucester's  dinner  was  served. 
The  same  morning  Hastings  had  exulted  much  on  hearing  theT- 
news  that  lord  Richard  Gray,  the  queen's  son,  and  earl  Rivers, 
her  brother,  whom  he  especially  hated,  had  been  put  to  death 
at  Pontefract.' 

From  that  moment  Elizabeth  found  her  worst  anticipations 
more  than  realized.  The  next  blow  was  the  attempt  made  at 
St.  Paul's-cross,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  prove  her  marriage  invalid 
and  her  children  illegitimate.  This  man,  however,  overshot 
his  mark,  by  attacking  Cicely  of  York,''  Richard's  mother :  he 
repeated  the  scandals  her  son  Clarence  had  cast  upon  her 
name,  and  reaped  no  fruits  but  disgrace  for  his  blundering 
malice.  Soon  afterwards,  the  faction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
presented  a  petition  to  prevent  the  crown  :  >  :r.  falling  to  the 
issue  of  "  the  pretended  marriage  between  king  Edward  and 
EUzabeth  Gray,  made  without  the  assent  of  the  lords  of 
the  land,  and  by  the  sorcery  of  the  said  Elizabeth  and  her 
mother  Jaquetta  (as  the  public  voice  is  through  the  land), 

'  Dr.  Lingard  has  proved,  by  tbe  date  of  the  will  of  earl  Bivers,  made  at 
Sheriff- Hutton  June  23,  that  they  had,  for  some  purpose,  been  misinformed. 

*  All  Richard's  private  councils  were  held  at  the  dower-residence  of  his  mother. 
at  Baynard'9-Castle,  where  she  was  then  abiding.  He  wrote  to  her  accounts  of 
most  of  his  proceedings,  (see  Walpole's  Historic  Doubts,)  and,  from  the  tenour  of 
his  letters,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  she  favoured  his  usurpation.  Shaw's 
attack  was  that  of  an  officious  partisan,  eager  to  be  busy  before  he  had  sufficient 
infonnation  of  what  was  required  from  him.  He  was  brother  to  Richard's 
friend,  tlie  lord  mayor. — See  Archseologia  on  the  subject  of  Cicely  of  York. 
Thomas  Hayward,  the  dramatist,  affirms  that  Dr.  Shaw  was  chaphdn  and  cou- 
fesHor  to  Edward  IV. 
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privily  aiid  secretly  in  a  chamber,  without  proclamation  by 
banns  according  to  the  latiduble  custom  of  the  church  of  ^a\s. 
land ;  the  siiid  king  Edwtu'd  being  married  and  troth-pliglit  a 
long  time  before  to  one  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  to  the  old 
earl  of  Shrewsbury.*"  A  ibrced  recognition  of  Richard  as 
king,  in  the  hall  of  Crosby-house,  his  town  residence,  followed 
the  presentation  of  this  petition,  and  from  that  day,  June  2Gth, 
the  son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  considered  as  deposed.  The 
coronation  of  Richard  III.  took  place  ten  days  after. 

Among  the  gloomy  range  of  fortresses  belonging  to  the 
Tower,  tradition  hjis  pointed  out  the  PortculUs  tower  as  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  young  princes.  The  royal  children 
were  probably  removed  to  this  building  when  their  uncle  came 
to  take  possession  of  the  regal  apartments  in  the  Tower  on 
the  4th  of  July."^  "  Forthwith  the  two  young  princes  were 
both  shut  up,  and  all  their  people  removed  but  only  one.  called 
Black  Will,  or  Will  Slaughter,  who  was  set  to  serve  them,  and 
foui'  keepers  to  guard  them.  The  young  king  was  heard  to 
say,  sighingly,  *  I  would  mine  uncle  would  let  me  have  my  lil'e, 
though  he  taketh  my  crown.'  After  which  time  the  prince 
never  tied  his  points,  nor  any  thing  attended  to  himself ;  but, 
with  that  young  babe  his  brother,  lingered  in  thought  and 
heaviness  till  the  traitorous  deed  delivered  them  from  wretch- 
edness." 

During  Richard's  progress  to  the  north,  he  roused  sir  James 
Tyrrel  from  his  pallet  bed  in  his  guard-chamber  one  night  at 
W^arwick,  and  sent  him  to  destroy  the  royal  children.^    Sir 

'  Neither  this  petition,  nor  the  cupy  of  it  iu  the  act  of  parliament,  costs  a  slur 
OD  the  character  uf  dame  Eleanor  TiUbot,  afterwards  Butler :  it  was  probably  a 
marriage  in  early  youth.  Eleanor  has  been  an  enigma  to  the  genciilogy  of 
Talbot ;  bnt  Milles,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Honour,  clearly  identifies  her,  (p.  743). 
She  w^an  da'  ghter  to  the  brave  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  young  John 
Talbot>,  as  he  is  called  by  Shakspeare,  and  of  his  first  wife  Joan  Chcddcr,  who  left 
him  only  daughters.  Her  eldest  sister  married  John  Mowbray,  third  duke  of 
Norfolk.  ElcAnor  married  Thomas  Butler,  lord  of  Sudely,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  and  died  a  stainless  character ;  she  was  a  great  benefactress  to  St.  Beunet'a 
ix>llege,  Cambridge.  Her  niece,  Anne  Talbot,  likewise  married  a  lord  Sudely, 
which  has  occasioned  some  mistakes. 

^  Hall,  after  sir  T-  More,  p.  375,  whose  words,  somewhat  modernised  and 
abbreviated,  have  been  followed. 

'  Later  discoveries  have  shown  that  Tyrrel  was  vioe-constable  of  England  under 
Edward  IV.,  and  that  he  was  commonly  em])l()yed  by  his  master  to  put  illegal 
executions  into  effect,  much  after  the  mode  of  Louis  XL's  familiar,  Tristan. 
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Robert  Brakenbury  refused  to  co-operate,  but  gave  up  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  for  one  night  to  the  usurper's  emissary. 
"  Then  sir  James  Tjrrel  devised  that  the  princes  should  be 
murdered  in  bed,  to  the  execution  whereof  he  appropriated 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  their  keepers,  a  fellow  flesh-bred  in  murder] 
aiid  to  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton,  his  own  horse-keeper, 
a  big,  broad,  square  knave.  All  their  other  attendants  being 
removed  from  them,  and  the  harmless  children  in  bed,  these 
men  came  into  their  chamber,  and  suddenly  lapping  them  in  the 
clothes,  smothered  and  stifled  them  till  thoroughly  dead:  then 
laying  out  theu*  bodies  in  the  bed,  they  fetched  sir  James  to 
Bee  them,  who  caused  the  murderers  to  bury  them  at  the  stair- 
foot;  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.  Then  rode 
sir  James  in  great  haste  to  king  Richard,  and  showed  him 
the  manner  of  the  murder,  who  gave  him  great  thanks,  but 
allowed  not  their  burial  in  so  vile  a  comer,  but  would  have 
them  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury's 
priest  then  took  them  up,  and  where  he  buried  them  was  never 
known,'  for  he  died  directly  afterwards.  But  when,"  continues 
sir  Thomas  More,  "  the  news  was  first  brought  to  the  unfor- 
tunate mother,  yet  being  in  sanctuary,  that  her  two  sons  were 
murdered,  it  struck  to  her  heart  like  the  sharp  dart  of  death :  she 
was  so  suddenly  amazed,  that  she  swooned  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  there  lay  in  great  agony,  yet  like  to  a  dead  corpse. 
And  after  she  was  revived  and  came  to  her  memory  again,  she 

'  Sir  Thomas  More  has,  in  these  accounts,  followed  the  deposition  of  the  criminals 
who  perpetrated  the  dark  deed.  Tyrrel  was  condemned  so  late  as  1499,  foi*  some 
minor  Yorkist  plot.  r>nd  gave  this  information  before  his  execution  in  1502.  His 
evidence,  and  thai  o:  his  satellites,  was  fully  corroborated  by  the  bones  discovered 
under  the  stairs  of  the  Beoord-office,  in  1664,  which  office  was  no  other  than  the 
chapel  vnthin  the  Tower ;  a  spot  which  embraced  the  two  requisite  objects  of 
concealment  and  consecration.  The  murderous  usurper,  whose  first  pang  of 
conscience  originated  hi  the  unchristian  manner  of  the  burial  of  his  victims, 
ordered  them  to  be  exhumed  from  under  the  stairs  where  they  were  first  put, 
and  laid  in  a  hallowed  place.  The  priest  of  the  Tower  found  no  spot  equally 
sacred  and  secret  as  the  entrance  to  his  own  chapel,  in  which  service  was  then 
performed  every  day.  The  desecration  of  the  chapel,  and  the  change  of  its  name 
to  that  of  the  Record-office,  have  prevented  historians  from  identifying  it  as  a 
consecrated  spot,  perfectly  agreeing  with  Richard's  directions.  Henry  VII., 
who  could  only  gain  intelligence  of  i\iQ  first  burial,  v^nly  searched  for  the  bodies, 
as  the  priest  of  the  Tower,  who  could  have  directed  him,  had  died  soon  after  he 
transferred  the  bodies,  and  the  secret  died  with  him,  till  the  alteration  of  the 
chapel  into  a  depdt  for  papers  revealed  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U. 
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Wept  and  sobbed,  and  with  pitiful  screeches  filled  the  whole 
mansion.  Ilcr  breast  she  beat,  her  fair  hair  she  tare  aitd  pulled 
in  pieces,  and  calling  by  name  her  sweet  babes,  accounted  Ikt- 
self  mad  when  she  delivered  her  younger  son  out  of  sanctuiirv, 
for  his  uncle  to  put  him  to  death.  After  long  lamentation,  she 
kneeled  down  and  cried  to  God  to  take  vengeance,  *  who,'  she 
said,  'she  nothing  doubted  would  remember  it;'  and  when, 
in  a  few  months,  Richard  unexpectedly  lost  his  only  son,  the 
child  for  whose  advancement  he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  crime, 
Englishmen  declared  that  the  imprecations  of  the  agonized 
mother  had  been  heard."' 

The  wretched  queen's  health  sank  under  the  load  of  in- 
tense angtiish  inflicted  by  those  murders,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  illegal  execution  of  her  son,  lord  Richard  Gray, 
and  of  her  chivalric  brother,  at  Pontefract.  She  was  \isited 
in  sanctuary  by  a  priest-physician,  Dr.  Lewis,"  who  likewise 
attended  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  to  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of 
Richmond,'  then  an  exile  ij^  Bretagne.  The  plan  of  unit- 
ing  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  this  last  scion  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  was  first  suggested  to  the  desolate  queen  by  Dr. 
Lewis.  She  eagerly  embraced  the  proposition,  and  the  good 
physician  becoming,  by  means  of  daily  visits,  the  medium  of 
negotiation  between  the  two  mothers,  the  queen  finally  agreed 
to  recognise  Henry  Tudor  as  king  of  England,  if  he  were  able 
to  dispossess  the  usurper  and  obtain  the  hand  of  her  daughter. 
Buckingham,  having  been  disgusted  by  Richard,  his  partner 
in  crime,  rose  in  arms.  The  queen's  son,  Dorset,  (who  had 
escaped  out  of  sanctuary  by  the  agency  of  his  friend  Lovel,  one 
of  the  tyrant's  ministers,)  raised  an  insiurection  in  Yorkshire 
with  the  queen's  vahant  brother,  sir  Edward  WoodviUe;  but, 
on  Buckingham's  defeat,  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  the 
treaty  for  the  marriage  of  liia  half-sister  the  princess-royal, 
and  Hemy  Tudor. 

After  the  utter  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  Eliza- 

'  This  dreadfiil  sceiio  is  noted  by  sir  Thomiw  More  as  happcnin<^  during 
Richard  III.'s  absence  at  York,  were  he  was  re-crowned  in  September  1484. 

2  Hall,  pp.  390-392.  His  priestliood  is  proved  by  the  api)olktion  '  Sir.'  It 
must  have  given  Him  peculiar  facilities  for  conferring  with  Elizabeth  in  the  ablwy 
of  Westminster. 

"  Grandson  to  Katherine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  V.     Sec  her  biography. 
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hctli  wna  reduced  to  despair,  and  finally  was  furccd  to  leave 
siiuctuary,  and  surrender  herself  and  daughters  into  the  hands 
of  the  usurper,  Mareii   1484.     For  this  step  she  has  been 
bliiiued  severely  by  those  wlio  have  not  taken  a  clear  and  close 
view  of  the  difficulties  of  her  situation.    She  had  probably, 
ill  the  course  of  ten  months,  exhausted  her  own  means,  and 
tired  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  at  Westminster.    Moreover, 
though  the  king  could  not  lawfully  infringe  the  liberties  of 
sanctuary,  he  could  (;ut  off  supplies  of  food,  and  starve  out  the 
inmates,'  for  he  kept  a  guard  round  the  abbey.     To  use  the 
words  of  a  contemporaiy, — "  During  the  queen's  stay  at  West- 
minster-abbey, the  church  and  monastery  were  enclosed  like 
a  camp,  and  strictly  guarded  by  soldiers  under  one  *  Nuffield ; ' 
and  none  were  suffered  to  go  in  or  out  without  especial  war- 
rant, lest,  as  Richard  III.  feared,  the  princesses  should  be 
conveyed  away  by  sea.^'"     Notwithstanding  this  terrible  re- 
straint, Elizabeth  would  not  leave  her  retreat  without  exacting 
a  solemn  oath,  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  her  children  from 
Richard,  which  the  usurper  took  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  as  well  as  the  lords  of  the  council.   The 
terms  of  EUzabeth's  surrender  are  peculiarly  bitter ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  she  and  her  daughters  not  only  descended  into 
the  rank  of  mere  private  gentlewomen,  but  she  herself  was  held 
in  personal  restraint,  since  the  annuity  of  seven  hundred  marks 
allotted  by  act  of  parliament  for  her  subsistence,  was  to  be 
paid,  not  to  her,  but  to  John  Nesfield,  squire  of  the  body  to 
king  Richard,  "  for  the  finding,  exhibition,  and  attendance  of 
dame  Elizabeth  Gray,  (late  calling  herself  qvieen  of  England.)"'' 
Thus  Elizabeth  had  not  a  servant  she  could  call  her  own,  for 
this  myrmidon  of  king  Richard's  was  to  find  her,  not  only 
with  food  and  clothes,  but  attendance. 

After  leaving  sanctuary,  some  obscure  apartments  in  the 
palace  of  Westminster  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
of  her  abode.     From  thence  she  wrote  to  her  son  Dorset  at 

'  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  nearly  starved  to  death  by  Henry  III.     There  have 
been  iiutanccs  of  actual  starvation. 

*  Westmonantt'riuin,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.     Nuffield  is  the  same  as  Ncsikld  in  the 
Parliamentary  History.  < 

*  Parliamentary  Bulls,  quoted  in  Drake's  Pari.  Hist. 
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Paris  to  put  an  end  immediately  to  the  treaty  of  niarriage  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
to  return  to  her.  The  parties  who  had  projected  the  marriage 
were  struck  with  consternation,  and  greatly  incensed  at  the 
queen's  conduct ;  but  these  steps  were  the  evident  rer^ilt  of 
the  personal  restraint  she  was  then  enduring.  If  Richard  III. 
chose  to  court  her  daughter  as  his  wife,  queen  Ehzabeth  ought 
to  be  acquitted  of  blame ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  she  had 
been  as  yielding  in  the  matter  as  commonly  supposed,  she 
would  not  have  been  under  the  control  of  John  Nesfield. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  to  obtain  his  promised  bride  and  the 
crown  of  England,  at  once  avenged  the  widowed  queen  and  her 
family  on  the  usurper,  and  restored  her  to  hberty.    Instead 
of  being  under  the  despotic  control  of  the  royal  hunchback's 
man-at-arms,  the  queen  made  joyful  preparation  toi  receive 
her  eldest  daughter,  who  was  brought  to  her  at  Westminster 
from  SheriflF-Hutton  with  honour,  attended  by  a  great  company 
of  noble  ladies.'    Queen  Elizabeth  had  the  care  of  her  daugh- 
ter till  the  January  following  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when 
she  saw  her  united  in  marriage  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  the 
acknowledged  king  of  England. 

One  of  Henry  VII.'s  first  acts  was  to  invest  the  mother  of 
his  queen  with  the  privileges  and  state  befitting  her  rank  as 
the  widow  of  an  English  sovereign.  She  had  never  been 
recognised  as  queen-dowager,  excepting  in  the  few  wrangling 
privy  councils  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  her  retreat  into  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  even  during 
these,  her  advice  had  been  disregarded,  and  her  orders  defied ; 
therefore  to  Henry  VII.,  her  son-in-law,  she  owed  the  first 
regular  recognition  of  her  rights  as  widow  of  an  EngUsh 
sovereign.  Unfortunately  Ehzabeth  had  not  been  dowered  on 
the  lands  anciently  appropriated  to  the  queens  of  England, 
but  on  those  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,''  which  Henry  VII, 
claimed  as  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt.     HoMcver,  a  month  after 

'  Lord  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VII.  p.  2. 
'  Tliis  change  seems  first  to  have  heen  made  hy  Henry  IV.,  who  by  his  will 
caused  his  widow,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  to  be  dowered  on  the  duchy  of  Lancaster; 
a  custom  continued  to  the  days  of  Edward  IV. 
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the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  Henry  VII.  the  queen- 
dowager  received  possession  of  some  of  the  dower-palaces, 
among  which  Waltham,  Famham,  Masshebury,  and  Baddow 
may  be  noted.'     Henry  likewise  adds  a  pension  of  \Q2l.  per 
annum,  from  his  revenues.    The  scandalous  entries  on  the 
Parliamentary  rolls,  whereby  she  was  deprived  of  her  dower 
in  the  preceding  reign,  were  ordered  by  the  judges  to  be  burnt, 
their  first  lines  only  being  read,  "  because  from  their  falseness 
and  shamefulness  they  were  only  deserving  of  utter  oblivion." 
Although  so  much  has  been  said    in  history  regarding 
Henry  VII.'s  persecution  of  his  mother-in-law,  this,  the  only 
pubhc  act  passed  regarding  her  which  appears  on  the  rolls,  is 
marked  with  delicacy  and  respect.    K  she  were  deprived  of 
her  rights  and  property  once  more,  no  evidence  exists  of  the 
fact,  excepting  mere  assertion.    Nor  are  assertions,  even  of 
contemporaries,  tc  be  credited  without  confirmatory  documents 
at  any  era,  when  a  country  was  divided  into  factions  furious 
as  those  which  kept  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  in  a  continual 
ferment.    It  is  possible  that  Henry  VII.  personally  disliked 
his  mother-ir-law ;  and  in  this  he  was  by  no  means  singular, 
for  there  never  was  a  woman  who  contrived  to  make  more 
personal  enemies;  but  that  he  ever  deprived  her  of  either 
property  or  dignity,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.    This  queen 
had  passed  through  a  series  of  calamities  sufficient  to  wean  the 
most  frivolous  person  from  pleasure  and  pageantry ,  she  had  to 
mourn  the  untimely  deaths  of  three  murdered  sons,  and  she 
had  four  daughters  wholly  destitute,  and  dependent  on  her 
for  their  support;    it  can  therefore    scarcely  be    matter  of 
surprise  that,  in  the  decline  of  life,  she  seldom  shared  in  the 
gaieties  of  her  daughter's  court.    Nevertheless,  she  appeared 
there  frequently  enough  to  invalidate  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
tions that  she  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king  for  encouraging 
the  rebeUions  of  the  earl  of  Lincohi  and  Lambert  Simnel. 
Was  such  conduct  possible  ?     The  earl  of  Lincoln  had  been 
proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne  by  Richard  III.,  and  as  such, 
was  the  supplanter  of  all  her  children ;  and  Lambert  Simnel 
represented  a  youth  who  was  the  son  of  Clarence,  her  enemy, 
'  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  by  sir  Harris  Nicoloa. 
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and  the  grandson  of  the  mighty  earj  of  Warwick/  the  svorn 
foe  of  all  the  house  of  Woodville.     However,  at  the  very  time 
she  is  declared  to  be  in  disgrace  for  snch  unnatural  partiality 
she  was  chosen  by  the  king,  in  preference  to  his  own  beloved 
mother,  as  sponsor  to  his  dearly  prized  heir,  prince  Arthui-. 
"  On  September  20th,  1486,  Elizabeth  of  York  gave  birth  to 
an  heir,  and  on  Sunday  following,  her  mother,  the  queen- 
dowager,  stood  godmother  to  him  in  Winchester  cathedral/' 
After  describing  the  procession,  in  which  the  princess  Cicely 
carried  the  infant,  the  historian  adds, — "  Queen  Ehzabeth 
[Woodville]  was  in  the  cathedral,  abiding  the  coming  of  the 
prince;  she  gave  a  rich  cup  of  gold,   covered,   which  was 
borne  by  sir  Davy  Owen.    The  earl  of  Derby  gave  a  gold  salt, 
and  the  lord  Maltravers  gave  a  coffer  of  gold ;  these  standing 
with  the  queen  as  sponsors."^     Soon  afterwards  Henry  VII. 
sought  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  Scotland,  by  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  James  III.  and  his  mother-in-law,  a  husband 
certainly  young  enough  to  be  her  son ;  yet  his  violent  death 
alone  prevented  her  from  wearing  the  crown-matrimonial  of 
Scotland, — ^when  she  would  have  been  placed  in  a  situation 
to  injure  her  son-in-law,  if  such  had  been  her  wish. 

The  last  time  the  queen-dowager  appeared  in  public  was 
in  a  situation  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  queen-consort  had 
taken  to  her  chamber,  previously  to  her  accouchement  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1489,  when  her  mother,  queen  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  received  the  French  ambassador^  in  great  state, 
assisted  by  Margaret,  the  king's  mother.  The  next  year, 
Henry  YII.  presented  his  mother-in-law  with  an  annuity  of 
400/.*  No  surrender  of  lands  of  equal  value  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  historians  declare  she  was 
stripped  of  every  thing,  because  about  this  time  she  retiied 
into  the  convent  of  Bermondsey.  Here  she  had  every  right 
to  be,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  cherished  and  higldy 
honoured  inmate ;  for  the  prior  and  monks  of  Bennondsey 
were  solemnly  bound,  by  the  deeds  of  their  charter,  to  find 

*  The  exifltcnce  of  the  young  earl  of  Warwick  was  a  profound  court-secret,  till 
the  imposture  of  Lambert  Simncl  obliged  Henry  VII.  to  show  the  real  person  to 

*  Lelandi  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  249.  *  Ibid. 

*  Memoir  of  Ehzabeth  of  York,  by  sir  HarriB  Nicolas. 
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hosr^*  Mty  for  the  representatives  of  their  great  founder, 
Cii.,  ;arl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  state-rooms  of  the  convent.* 
Now  Edward  IV.  was  heir  to  the  Clares,  and  Elizabeth, 
queen-dowager,  had  every  right,  as  his  widow,  to  appropriate 
the  apartments  expressly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  founder.' 
She  had  a  right  of  property  there ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  middle  ages  for  royal  persona  to  seek  monastic  seclusion 
when  health  declined,  not  only  for  devotional  purposes,  but 
for  medical  advice,  where  could  Ehzabeth  better  retire,  than 
to  a  convent  bound  by  its  charter  to  receive  her  ?  Eighteen 
months  after  she  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness  at  Bermondsey, 
and,  on  her  death-bed,  dictated  the  following  will : — 

"  In  the  nnme  of  God,  &c.,  10th  April,  1492,  I,  Elizal)eth,  by  the  grace  of 
God  queen  of  England,  late  wife  to  the  most  victorious  prince  of  blessed  memory, 
Edward  IV. 

"  Item.  I  bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  with  the  body  of  my  lord  at  Windsor, 
without  pompous  interring  or  costly  expenses  done  thereabout.  Item.  Whereas 
I  have  no  worldly  goods  to  do  the  queen's  grace,  my  dearest  daughter,  a  pleasure 
with,  neither  to  reward  any  of  my  children  according  to  my  heart  and  mind,  I 
beseech  God  Almighty  to  bless  her  grace,  with  all  her  noble  issue ;  and,  with  as 
good  a  heart  and  mind  as  may  be,  I  give  her  grace  my  blessing,  and  all  the  afore- 
said my  children.  Item.  I  will  that  such  small  stuff  and  goods  that  I  have  be 
disposed  truly  in  the  contentation  of  my  debts,  and  for  the  health  of  my  soul,  as 
far  as  they  will  extend.  Item.  That  if  any  of  my  blood  will  wish  to  have  any  of 
my  said  stuff,  to  me  pertaining,  I  wiU  they  have  the  preferment  before  all  others. 
And  of  this  my  present  testament  I  make  and  ordain  my  executors, — that  is  to 
say,  John  Ingilby,  prior  of  the  Charter-house  of  Shene,  William  Sutton  and 
Tliomas  Brent,  doctors.  And  I  beseech  my  said  dearest  daughter,  the  queen's 
grace,  and  my  son,  Thomas  marquess  of  Dorset,  to  put  their  good  wills  and  help 
for  the  jierformance  of  this  my  testament.  In  witness  whereof  to  this  my  testa- 
ment, these  witnesses — John,  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  and  Benedict  Cun,  doctor  of 
physic.    Given  the  year  and  day  aforesaid." 

The  daughters  of  Elizabeth  attended  her  death-bed,  and 
paid  her  affectionate  attention;  the  queen  alone  was  pre- 
vented, having  taken  to  her  chamber  preparatory  to  the  birth 
of  the  princess  Margaret.  Elizabeth  died  the  Friday  before 
Wliitsuntide,  and  as  she  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  speedy 
and  private  burial,  her  funeral  took  place  on  Whit-Sunday, 
1492.  Her  will  shows  that  she  died  destitute  of  personal 
property ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  previous  persecution,  since 

'  Quoted  by  Malcolm  from  Annales  Abbatoj  de  Bermondsey,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Howard  family,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  The  noble  panelled  halls  and  state-chambers  in  this  convput  were,  in  1804^ 
stiindiiig  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  Elizabeth  occupied  them. 
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several  of  our  queens,  who  were  possessed  of  the  undivided 
dower  appanage,  and  whose  children  were  provided  for,  died 
not  much  richer.'  Indeed  it  was  not  easy,  in  that  era,  for 
persons  who  had  only  a  life  income  to  invest  their  savings 
securely;  therefore  they  seldom  made  any.  Elizabeth  had 
four  daughters  whoDy  dependent  on  her  for  support,  since  the 
calamities  of  the  times  had  left  them  portionless;  and  after 
the  death  of  their  mother,  the  queen,  their  sister,  was  much 
impoverished  by  their  maintenance.  The  great  possessions 
of  the  house  of  York  were  chiefly  in  the  grasp  of  the  old 
avaricious  duchess  Cicely  of  York,  who  survived  her  hated 
daughter-in-law  several  years.  Edward  IV.  had  endowed  his 
proud  mother  as  if  she  were  a  queen-dowager ;  while  his  wife 
was  dowered  on  property  to  which  he  possessed  no  real  title. 
Some  discontented  Yorkist,  who  witnessed  the  parsipnonious 
funeral  of  Elizabeth,  has  described  it,  and  preserved  the  in- 
teresting  fact,  that  the  only  lady  who  accompanied  the  corpse 
of  the  queen  on  its  passage  from  the  river  to  Windsor-castle, 
was  one  mistress  Grace,  a  natural  daughter  of  Edward  IV." 
"  On  Whit-Sunday,  the  queen-dowager's  corpse  was  conveyed 
by  water  to  Windsor,  and  there  pri\ily,  through  the  little 
park,  conducted  unto  the  castle,  without  any  ringing  of  bells 
or  receiving  of  the  dean,  but  only  accompanied  by  the  prior 
of  the  Charter-house,  and  Dr.  Brent,  Mr.  Haute,'  and  mistress 
Grace  (a  bastard  daughter  of  king  Edward  IV.),  and  no  other 
gentlewoman ;  and,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  the  priest  of  the 
coUege  received  her  in  the  castle,  [Windsor,]  and  so  privily, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock,  she  was  buried,  without  any  solemn 
dirge  done  for  her  obit.  On  the  mom  thither  came  Audley, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  to  do  the  office,  but  that  day  nothing 
was  done  solemnly  for  her  saving;  also  a  hearse,  such  as 
they  use  for  the  common  people,  with  wooden  candlesticks 
about  it,  and  a  black  [pall]  of  cloth  of  gold  on  it,  four  candle- 
sticks of  silver  gilt,  every  one  having  a  taper  of  no  gi'eat 
weight.    On  the  Tuesday  hither  came,  by  water,  king  Edward's 

'  See  vol.  i.,  lives  of  Eleanora  of  CaHtile  and  Marguerite  of  France,  whose 
creditors  were  not  paid  till  long  after  their  deaths.   Queen  Philippa  died  in  debt. 
*  Arundel  MSS.  30.  '  This  name  is  not  very  legiblec 
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three  daughters,  the  lady  Anne,  the  lady  Katharine,  and  the 
lady  Bridget  [the  nun-priiijcss]  from  Dartford,  accompanied 
by  the  mai'chioness  of  Dorset,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham ;  the  queen's  niece,*  the  daughter  of  the  marquess 
of  Dorset;  lady  Herbert,  also  niece  to  the  queen;   dame 
Katherine  Gray;  dame  Guildford,  (governess  to  the  children 
of  EUzabeth  of  York)  :  their  gentlewomen  walked  behind  the 
three  daughters  of  the  dead.    Also  that  Tuesday  came  the 
marquess  of  Dorset,  son  to  the  queen;  the  earl  of  Essex, 
her  brother-in-law ;  and  the  viscount  Welles,  her  son-in-law. 
And  that  night  began  the  dirge.    But  neither  at  the  dirge 
were  the  twelve  poor  men  clad  in  black,  but  a  dozen  divers  old 
men," — ^that  is,  old  men  dressed  in  the  many-coloured  garments 
of  poverty, — "  and  they  held  old  torches  and  torches'  ends. 
And  the  next  morning  one  of  the  canons,   called  master 
Vaughan,  sang  Our  Lady  mass,  at  the  which  the  lord  Dorset 
oflFered  a  piece  of  gold ;  he  kneeled  at  the  hearse-head.     The 
ladies  came  not  to  the  mass  of  requiem,  and  the  lords  sat 
about  in  the  quire.    My  lady  Anne  came  to  ofifer  the  mass- 
penny,  and  her  officers-at-arms  went  before  her :  she  offered 
the  penny  at  the  head  of  the  queen,  wherefore  she  had  the 
carpet  and  the  cushion.    And  the  viscount  WeUes  took  his 
(wife's)  offering,  and  dame  Katherine  Gray  bare  the  lady 
Anne's  train :  every  one  of  the  king's  daughters  offered.    The 
marquess  of  Dorset  offered  a  piece  of  gold,  and  all  the  lords  at 
their  pleasiu*e;  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  dean,  canons, 
yeomen,  and  officers-at-arms,  all  offered :  and  after  mass,  the 
lord  marquess  paid  the  cost  of  the  funeral." 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  George's  chapel,  north  aisle,  is  the 
tomb  of  Edward  IV.,  being  a  monument  of  steel,  representing 
a  pair  of  gates  between  two  towers  of  ancient  gothic  archi- 
tecture.^ On  a  flat  stone  at  the  foot  of  this  monument  are 
engraven,  in  old  English  characters,  the  words — 

l^tng  ^])U)artl  anti  f)iti  (@ueen,  (i^I^abetl)  Mitlbtlle. 

*  Daughter  of  her  sister  Katherine,  who  married  Buckingham. 
'  This  beautiful  work  of  art  is  said  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Quentin  Matsys,  the 
Flemiiiu  blackdmith-painter :  it  has  the  appearance  of  black  lace. 
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The  actual  place  of  interment  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  was 
supposed  to  be  discovered  March  4th,  1789.  The  workmen 
employed  in  new-paving  the  choir  of  St.  George's  chapeV 
Windsor,  perceived  some  decay  in  the  stones  which  close  the 
entrapce  of  the  vault  where  the  body  of  Edward  IV.  is  depo. 
sited.  Two  of  the  canons  and  the  surveyor  entered  that  vault, 
and  viewed  king  Edward's  body,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
and  then  a  leaden  coffin.  The  skeleton  was  entire,  nobly  pro. 
portioned,  and  of  the  gigantic  height  of  six  feet  three  inches. 
The  head  of  the  king  reclined  to  the  right,  where  was  a 
quantity  of  long  brown  hair,  which  had  fallen  off  the  skull,  but 
remained  entire.  There  was  no  trace  of  envelope,  cere-cloth, 
robe,  ring,  or  royal  insignia,  plunderers  in  Cromwell's  time, 
when  the  vault  was  opened,  having  carried  off  all  these. 
Upon  Edward's  coffin  was  found  another  of  wood,  m\ich  de- 
cayed, it  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  :  from  the  marks 
of  age  on  the  skull,  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
hia  queen,  Ehzabeth  WoodviUe,^ — thus  reali;idng  the  emphatic 
words  of  Southey, 


■  J;,;  .■ 


"  Thou,  Elizabeth,  art  here — 
Thou  to  whom  all  griefs  were  known ; 
Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
In  happier  hour  than  on  a  throne." 


*  At  the  east  end  of  St.  George's  chapel  an  excavation  was  formed,  in  1817,  in 
the  solid  bed  of  chalk,  of  the  full  size  of  the  edifice  above,  when  two  stone  coffins, 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  second  daughter  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville  and 
prince  George,  the  third  son  of  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  infancy,  were  discovered. 
The  coffin  of  the  princess  Mary,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  who  died  the  year 
befbre  her  father,  was  opened :  a  curl  of  hair,  of  the  most  exquisite  pale  gold,  had 
insinuated  itself  through  the  chinks  of  the  coffin ;  the  eyes,  of  a  beautiful  blue, 
were  unclosed  and  bright,  but  fell  to  dust  soon  after  the  admission  of  air.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  hair  of  the  young  princess,  cut  off  by  sir  Henry  Halford,  and 
given  by  him  to  Miss  Reynett,  of  Hampton-Court;  was  presented  by  that  lady  to 
the  author  of  this  biography. 

'  European  Magazine,  March  5, 1789.  On  the  walls  of  the  vault  were  written 
in  chalk,  in  the  abbreviated  characters  of  the  times,  "  Edwabdus  IV,,"  and  the 
oames  of  the  assistants  at  the  funeral. 
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A  N  N  E    0  F    W  A  a  W  1 1 :  K, 

QUEEN  OF  iqCIIARti  III,       ' 
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.»^*^*,  hfit  PlantitKetJit  quepn— T1tei»  r^lr:  btrrtj    ..oj-Wft*  ^Tork 
,->^.'      Her  nniiorial  k'arinsp.-   Vtux-nii.y    *  hlMlr^-    UMuirA  gT 
>       i^V.  *arly  uciuaintuii.o  with  Anwr  •  Ain«  *t  t'^lftw     MiotW  «f 
'    ■iSi.'ianifS  to  EngJanfl— EmlHirk*  *:tti  Uf  famih  -  Sttrsi  batlte-- 
>»4(',   iVlHu — iiJ4;»a«  in  Fnnv,".:     i!4;-.r»»fVtfi.-  *;rtJ;  ISjhv^-v'i  {>Tii}«?p  of 
..•..*.*  with  qu«;n  Mart^aret-  'IVwktsl.uvj -  lUoliMvi  rA  (il<,ui*irtw 
»v;^  f^  +ier-Heravcrsii)nr-!S!ic  is  coixcealod  by  l'!ii'.-..)i«"--Ru'h«i"d 
,^j    ^^-  rpiiides  wikh  her  a»cI.'>--I>iHiMju.«regfl-clinff  hi-r  pmperty — 
■'.■•^■t  Rii-hnrd— Divorw  ninlitiited  — IJirtli  (,i  iar  Mni— IU>idino«> 
.  ^     rie«thof  Edv.ard  IV.— (UniiwwhT  depiirtw  tor  r/.>Hdon— Anne'a 
>;  f^-tVywitr-  Coronation  - flor  progi-ww  to  tho  nortli— Her,»oIJ— 
'     •    -'  ^Ji^-lmrd  and  Annp  at  Vork    -BritHj  to  tho  quct'Q— D  all!  "of 
-      -,'W»;r— lluiijours  of  aiy^i-^y    C*'iJver?ation  .rf  hor  )in,*f«n<l 

•uioirnj    !)t'h<r   a.jath JJ.t  alnnn    uud  wmjikJRts— H,;: 

'4  "f  York  -Tlu-  .jjiu*n>  deur^i  und  Jmr'.aL 

/r-^^^mt,  the  la^t  of  our  Pla«fo.^f»iM«t  t|Utf«:fW,  n*^ 

■^"^i  <^J»4  prevJoiiBly  home  tiji'  tuie  tif   prijK*4  'J 

'♦^*  Ht  Warwick-casU<^,  in  tlw  y(jiir  i4'54.'      IV 

ft«t«tl,  raeiaaohoir  {.>Oii-.jm  d  i\m  «mfem!«iJ  - 

4  ^*^i!«^^«»^  histoiy  of  her  inatemal  aa«5*4«"f  mil.  . 

-my^Jim_  mx  princessts  of  Wales  ^u  EagJfc.dt  tli*  th?«e  *ft;. 
■ '  -A  ■«*  sin^ar  t)wt,  aUhongli  two  i>r  ttwni  wts^;  iv«ter'     ■ 
V     .r  ihcvi)  dotived  that  dis^aif  y  !-rijui  tbc  prJtio;-  cif  k*,.k... 
,  *j   M-ift  English  pi-incetg  <>t' W>d.-s,  Jmsuida.  the  widow  y^ 
-    *k*?i^  dii'f'.  of  a  l..niki>u  ))f>i«t.     The  miwriea  Of  Anne  v^' 
*:  SfUard  of  LHUCiwttT,  \iThifAs  of  Wales,  thi>,  ^nigraphv 
■"Y  'J  Katharine  ot'Arragon,  oonsnrt  ofIl»*r»!y  ViXil, 
'  'A'  Vvah)8,  will  Ih'-  r(>tat«i  in  the  coui>«  cl*  tii  prtw«»r( 
-\%  couSOft  of  Gcory:*'.  IL,  nl'ivr  a  \\\w=  of  two  huri1i«y^ 
■    -'  '*Va'n'»  vvho  snciiLfdixl  hnpjjily  u<  Ihp  tianj;' 
Avi^A'-ta  of  ;>usc-Gotha,  widow  tv.  Prttl'nt.  k  pru- 
.-Af^  ife  »!fti  i^rimt'  of  lift-,  and  n»n-.>r  wj*  q-imm^ 
.«■..■;•.  !-**»^i|?<i»'«»«  of  Walca,  CarohJif  of  t;v\iitewk%,  »  -^ 
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ANNE    OF   WARWICK, 


QUEEN  OF  RICHARD  III. 


t 


Anne  of  Warwick,  laat  Plantagenet  queen — Place  of  her  birth — Coponeta  of  Tork 
and  Lancuster — Her  armorial  bearings — Parentage — Childliood — Richard  of 
Gloucester — His  early  acquaintance  with  Anne — Anne  at  Calais — Marriage  of 
her  sister — Betumn  to  England — Embarks  with  her  family — Naval  battle — 
Distress  before  Calais — Lands  in  France — Marriage  with  Edward  prince  of 
Wales — Remains  with  queen  Margaret — Tewkesbury — Richard  of  Gloucester 
wishes  to  marry  her^ — Her  aversion — She  is  concealed  by  Clarence — Richard 
discovers  her — She  resides  with  her  uncle— Disputes  regarding  her  property — 
Compelled  to  marry  Richard — Divorce  meditated — Birth  of  her  son — Residence 
at  Middleham — Death  of  Edward  IV. — Gloucester  departs  for  London — Anne's 
arrival  at  the  Tower — Coronation — Her  progreM  to  the  north — Her  son — 
Re-coronation  of  Richard  and  Anne  at  York — Bribe  to  the  queen — Death  of 
her  son — Her  fatal  grief — Rumours  of  divorce — Conversation  of  her  husband 
regarding  her — Rumours  of  her  death — Her  alarm  and  complaints — Her 
kindness  to  Elizabeth  of  York — The  queen's  death  and  burial. 

Anne  of  Warwick,  the  last  of  our  Plantagenet  queens,  and 
the  first  who  had  previously  borne  the  title  of  princess  of 
Wales,'  was  bom  at  Warwick-castle,  in  the  year  1454."  On 
each  side  of  the  faded,  melancholy  portrait  of  this  unfortunate 
lady,  in  the  pictorial  history  of  her  maternal  ancestry  called 

'  There  have  been  but  six  princesses  of  Wales  in  England :  the  three  first 
were  lefb  widows ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  although  two  of  them  were  afterwards 
queen-consorts,  neither  of  them  derived  that  dignity  from  the  prince  of  Wales 
she  had  wedded.  The  first  English  princess  of  Wales,  Joanna,  the  widow  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  miseries  of  Anne  of 
Warwick,  the  widow  of  Edward  of  Lancaster,  prince  of  Wales,  this  biography 
will  show.  The  misfortunes  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  consort  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  widcw  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  will  be  related  in  the  course  of  the  present 
volume.  Caroline  of  Anspach,  consort  of  George  II.,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  was  the  only  princess  of  Wales  who  succeeded  happily  to  the  throne-ma- 
trimonial of  this  country.  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  widow  to  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales,  lost  a  beloved  hnsbahd  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  never  was  queen.  The 
troublous  career  of  the  sixth  princess  of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  is  still  in 
public  memory. 

'  Eous  Roll,  Heralds'  college.  This  represents  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  with 
the  Neville  bull  of  his  feet,  though  after  his  marriage  he  assumed  the  Beauchamp 
bear  and  ragged  staff,  celebrated  as  his  badge  in  history  and  poetry. 
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the  R'Wi  roll,  two  mysterious  hands  are  introduced,  offering 
to  her  the  riv/«l  crowns  of  York  and  Lancaster;  while  the 
white  bear,  tli<  '(ipiizance  assumed  by  her  mighty  sire,  War- 
wick the  king-maker,  lies  muzzled  at  her  feet,  as  if  the  royal 
lions  of  Plantagenet  had  quelled  the  pride  of  that  hitherto 
tameless  bea^  on  the  blood-stained  heath  of  Bamet. 

The  principal  events  which  marked  the  career  of  her  father 
have  been  traced  in  the  memoirs  of  the  two  preceding  queens. 
Richard  Neville,  sumamed  the  king-making  earl  of  Warwick 
was  heir,  in  right  of  the  countess  his  mother,  to  the  vr  t  u 
heritance  of  the  Montagues ,  earls  of  Salisbury.  He  ag  ji  a  i  mU/p^ 
himself  iu  a  higher  degree  by  his  union,  in  1448,  'iv^th  Anu.: 
die  sister  of  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  who  hp  '  i  -ome  sole 
heiress  of  that  mighty  line  by  the  early  leath  of  her  nie?e 
the  preceding  year.  Richard  was  soon  niter  summoned  to  the 
house  of  lords,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
possessed  an  income  of  22,000  marks  per  annum,  but  had  no 
male  heir,  his  family  consisting  but  of  two  daughters:  the 
eldest,  lady  Isabel,'  was  very  handsome.  Bucke  cpJIs  lady 
Anne  "  the  better  woman  of  the  two,"  but  he  gives  no  reason 
for  the  epit(ic«  he  uses. 

When,  on  the  convalescence  of  king  Henry,  Margaret  of 
Anjou  recovered  her  former  influence  in  the  government,  War. 
wick,  having  good  reason  to  dread  her  vengeance,  withdrew, 
with  his  countess  and  young  daughters,  to  his  government  of 
Calais,  where  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  lady  Anne 
were  spent.  Occasionally,  inde3d,  when  the  star  of  York  was 
in  the  ascendant,  Warwick  brought  the  ladies  of  his  family 
either  to  his  feudal  castle,  or  his  residence  in  Warwick-lane. 
The  site  of  ^his  mansion  is  sti**  '■ ;  n-^-  by  the  name  of  Wlr- 
wick-court.  Here  the  earl  er'.;p  iV^;,,'  t  i-barba  >  :» hospitality 
in  the  yeai-  1458,'  when  a  paciucation  was  attempted  between 
the  warring  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  six  hundred  of 
the  retainers  of  Anne's  father  were  quartered  in  Warwick- 
ane,  "  all  dressed  alike  in  red  jackets,  with  the  bear  and  rag- 
ged staff  embroidered  both  before  and  behind.     At  Warwick- 

^  Bora  at  Warwick-castle,  1451. — Kons  BoU,  HeraicU'  uuUege. 
/  *  Stowe'g  Loudon. 
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house  six  oxen  were  daily  devoured  for  breakfast,  and  ail  the 
taverns  about  St.  Paal'H  and  Newgate-street  were  full  of  War- 
wick's meat;  tor  liny  one  who  rould  claim  acquaintance  with 
that  eiu-rs  rr<l-jacketc<l  "ontry  might  resort  to  Lis  Hesh-pots, 
and,  sticking  ins  dagger  therein,  oany  off  as  mucli  beef  as 
could  be  taken  on  a  Jnng  dagger" 

At  tliis  period  the  closest  connexion  subsisted  between  the 
families  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Richard 
Plantagenet,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  was  two  years  older  than 
the  lady  Anne ;  he  was  bom  October  2,  1452,  at  his  father's 
princely  castle  of  Fotheringay.  He  was  the  yoimgest  son  of 
Richard  duke  of  York  and  his  duchess  Cicely,  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  aunt.  "  At  his  nativity,"  says  Rous,  a  contempo 
rary  chronicler,  "  the  scorpion  was  in  the  ascendant ;  he  came 
into  the  world  with  teeth,  and  with  a  head  of  liair  reaching  to 
his  shoulders.  He  was  small  of  stature,  wit  ,  a  short  face  and 
unequal  shoulders,  the  right  being  higher  tli  in  the  left.'" 

Passing  over  events  already  related,  that  I'd  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Henry  IV.,  positive  proof  may  be  fou>  id  that  Anne  of 
Warwick  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  were  coi  npanions  when 
he  was  about  fourteen,  and  she  twelve  yejirs  old.  After 
Richard  had  been  created  duke  of  Gloucester  at  his  brother's 
coronation,  it  is  highly  probable  he  was  consigned  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  MiddJ'iham-castle; 
for,  at  the  grand  enthronization  of  George  Neville,  the  uncle 
of  Anne,  as  urchbishop  of  York,  Richard  was  a  gurst  at  York- 
palace,  seated  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the  chief  I'anqueting- 
room  upon  the  dais,  imder  a  cloth  of  estate  or  canopy,  with 
the  countess  of  Westmoreland  on  his  left  hand,  his  sister, 
ihe  duchess  of  Suffolk,  on  his  right,  and  the  nobl  maidens 
his  cousins,  the  lady  Aime  and  the  lady  Isabel,  seatec  opposite 
to  him.^  These  ladies  must  have  been  placed  there  expressly 
to  please  the  prince,  by  affording  him  companions  of  his  own 
age,  since  the  counters  of  Warwick,  their  mother,  sat  at  the 

'  The  oft -quoted  festimony  of  the  old  countess  of  Dcsmoud  ought  no'  to  inva- 
lutate  this  statement,  for  many  a  lady  would  think  any  prince  handsomt  who  had 
•laiicwl  with  her.  Rous  knew  Richard  weU ;  he  not  only  delineated  Lim  with 
;lie  pen,  but  with  pencil. — See  the  Rous  Roll. 

*  Leland's  Collectanea,  voL  vi.  p.  4» 
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eecond  table,  in  a  place  much  lower  in  dignity.  Richard  being 
the  son  of  lady  Anne's  great-aunt,  an  intimacy  natiu-ally  sub- 
sisted between  such  near  relatives.  Majerres,  a  Flemish  an- 
nalist, affirms  that  Bichard  had  formed  a  very  strong  affection 
for  his  cousin  Anne ;  but  succeeding  events  proved  that  the  lady 
did  not  bestow  the  same  regard  on  him  which  her  sister  Isabella 
did  on  his  brother  Clarence,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected,  consider- 
ing his  disagreeable  person  and  temper.  As  lady  Anne  did  not 
smile  on  her  crook-backed  cousin,  there  was  no  inducement 
for  him  to  forsake  the  cause  of  his  brother,  king  Edward.  It 
was  in  vain  his  brother  Clarence  said,  in  a  conference  with 
Warwick,  "  By  sweet  St.  George,  I  swear !  that  if  my  brother 
Gloucester  would  join  me,  I  would  make  Edward  know  we 
were  all  one  man's  sons,  which  should  be  nearer  to  him  than 
strangers  of  his  wife's  blood."' 

Anne  was,  at  this  jimcture,  with  her  mother  and  sis^-er  at 
Calais.  "  For,"  continues  HaU,*  "  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence  sailed  directly  thither,  where  they  were 
solemnly  received  and  joyously  entertained  by  the  countess  of 
Warwick  and  her  two  daughters ;  and  after  the  duke  had 
sworn  on  the  sacrament  ever  to  keep  part  and  promise  with 
the  earl,  he  married  Isabel  in  the  Lady-church  at  Calais,  in 
the  presence  of  the  countess  and  her  daughter  Anne,"  The 
earl  of  Warwick,  accompanied  by  his  countess  and  lady  Anne, 
returned  with  the  newly  wedded  pair  to  England,  where  he 
and  his  son-in-law  soon  raised  a  civil  war  that  shook  the  throne 
of  Edward  IV.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Edgecote,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  escaped  with  his  family  to  Dartmouth,  where 
they  were  taken  on  board  a  fleet,  of  which  he  was  master. 

On  the  voyage  they  encountered  the  young  earl  Rivers, 
with  the  Yorkist  fleet,  who  gave  their  ships  battle,  and  took 
most  of  them ;  but  the  vessel  escaped  which  contained  tlie 
Neville  family.  While  this  ship  was  flying  from  the  victorious 
enemy  a  dreadful  tempest  arose,  and  the  ladies  on  board  were 
afflicted  at  once  with  terror  of  wreck  and  the  oppression  of 
sea-sickness.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  the  duchess  of  Clarence 
was  taken  in  labour  with  her  first  child.*  In  the  midst  of  this 


Hail,  p.  272. 


'  ibid.  pp.  271,  272. 
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accumulation  of  disasters,  the  tempest-tossed  bark  made  the 
offing  of  Calais ;  but  in  spite  of  the  distress  on  board,  Vau- 
clere,  whom  Warwick  had  left  as  his  heutenant,  held  out  the 
town  against  him,  and  would  not  permit  the  ladies  to  land : 
he,  however,  sent  two  flagons  of  wine  on  board,  for  the  duchess 
of  Clarence,  with  a  private  message,  assuring  Warwick  "  that 
the  refusal  arose  from  the  towns-people,"  and  advising  him  to 
make  some  other  port  in  France.'  The  duchess  of  Clarence 
soon  after  gave  birth,  on  board  ship,  to  the  babe  who  had 
chosen  so  inappropriate  a  time  for  his  entrance  into  a  trouble- 
some world,  and  the  whole  family  landed  safely  at  Dieppe 
the  beginning  of  May  1470.  When  they  were  able  to  travel, 
the  lady  Anne,  her  mother  and  sister,  attended  by  Clarence 
and  Warwick,  journeyed  across  France  to  Amboise,  where 
they  were  graciously  received  by  Louis  XI.,  and  that  treaty 
was  finally  completed  which  made  Anne  the  wife  of  Edward, 
the  promising  heir  of  Lancaster.^ 

This  portion  of  the  life  of  Anne  of  Warwick  is  so  inextri- 
cably interwoven  w  ith  that  of  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Mar- 
garet, that  it  were  vain  to  repeat  it  a  second  time.  Suffice  it 
to  observe  that  the  bride  was  in  her  seventeenth,  the  bride- 
groom in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  that  Prevost  affirms  that 
the  match  was  one  of  ardent  love  on  both  sides.  The  prince 
was  well  educated,  refined  in  manners,  and,  moreover,  his  por- 
trait in  the  Rous  roll  bears  out  the  tradition  that  he  was  emi- 
nently handsome.  The  ill-fated  pair  remained  in  each  other's 
company  from  their  marriage  at  Angers,  in  August  1470,  till 
the  fatal  field  of  Tewkesbury,  INIay  4th,  1471.''  Although  the 
testimony  of  George  Bucke  must  be  received  with  the  utmost 
caution,'*  yet  he  quotes  a  contemporary  Flemish  chronicler,* 
who  asserts  that  "Anne  was  with  her  husband,  Edward  of 
Lancaster,  when  that  unfortunate  prince  was  hurried  before 

>  Comincs.  "  Ibid.  »  HaU,  p.  280. 

*  Sir  John  Buckc  was  in  the  service  of  Richard  III.,  and  liigh  in  his  favour ; 
li«  was  beheaded  at  Leicester  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  his  family  nearly 
ruined.  For  this  reason  the  utmost  degree  of  personal  prejudice  guides  the  pen 
of  Richard's  historian,  his  descendant,  when  vindicating  that  usurper,  and  aspers- 
ing the  reputation  of  every  connexion  of  Henry  VII. 

*  W.  Kennct;  Bucke,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 
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Edward  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury;  and  that  it  was 
observed,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  only  person 
present  who  did  not  draw  his  sword  on  the  royal  captive,  out 
of  respect  to  the  presence  of  Anne,  as  she  was  the  near  rela- 
tive of  his  mother,  and  a  person  whose  affections  he  had  always 
desired  to  possess."  English  chroniclers,  however,  affirm  that 
at  this  very  moment  Aime  was  with  her  unhappy  mother-iu- 
law,  queen  Margaret.  ' 

The  unfortiuiate  prince  of  Wales,  last  scion  of  the  royal 
house  of  Lancaster,  was  buried  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury^  under  the  central  tower  of  that  stately  abbey. 
Some  nameless  friend,  (in  all  probability  his  youthful  widow,) 
when  opportimity  served^  caused  the  spot  of  his  interment  to 
be  marked  with  a  grey  marble  slab,  enriched  with  a  monu- 
mental brass,  of  which  (or  rather  of  its  outlir-"  in  the  stone) 
there  is  a  small  drawing  in  the  Dinely  MS.,  ith  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  : — "  This  fair  tombstone  of  grey  marble,  the 
brass  whereof  hath  been  picked  out  by  sacrilegious  hands, 
is  directly  imder  the  tower  of  the  church  at  the  entrance  of 
the  quire,  and  said  to  be  laid  over  prince  Edward,  who  lost  his 
life  in  cool  blood  in  that  dispute  between  York  and  Lancas- 
ter." '  When  the  pavement  of  the  nave  of  Tewkesbmy-abbey 
was  repaired  in  the  last  centmy,  the  marble  slab  which  covered 
the  remains  of  gallant-springing  young  Plantagenet  was  taken 
up,  and  flung  into  a  comer  with  other  broken  monuments 
and  fragments  of  less  interest,  to  the  great  regret  of  some 
of  the  towns-people,  who  obtained  permission  to  place  a  brass 
tablet  over  the  royal  grave,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  this 
effect : — 

"  Lest  all  memory  of  Edward  princ*  of  Wales  should  perish,  the  pious  care  of 
the  good  people  of  Tewkesbury  has  provided  this  tablet,. to  mai'k  the  spot  ot'  liis 
interment."* 

'  This  precious  relic,  from  the  Itinerary  of  some  historical  antiquarian  of  tlie 
days  of  Charles  II.,  was  shown  to  me  by  J  Gutch,  esq.  of  Worcester,  by  wliom 
I  was  kindly  favoured  with  a  tracing  of  the  outlines  of  the  brass,  which  is  (vr- 
tainly  an  historical  curiosity  of  no  slight  interest. 

-  'Hie  original  tombstone,  having  been  sought  and  identified  by  the  presi'iit 
teamed  vicar,  tlie  rev  E.  Davies,  has  been  jwlished,  and  placed  as  a  biisenient  for 
tlie  font,  to  pre.sers'e  it  from  further  desecration.  The  remains  of  "  false,  perjured, 
fleeting  Clarence,"  repose  in  tlie  same  abbey.     The  grave  of  Isabella  Neville,  to 
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After  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  taken  away  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  Clarence  privately  abducted  his  sister-in-law,  under 
the  pretence  of  protecting  her.  As  he  was  her  sister's  husband, 
he  was  exceedingly  imwilling  to  divide  the  united  inheritance 
of  Warwick  and  SaHsbury,  which  he  knew  must  be  done  if 
his  brother  Gloucester  carried  into  execution  his  avowed  in- 
tention of  marrying  Anne.     But  very  different  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  widow  of  the  prince  of  Wales  from  that 
described  by  Shakspeare.     Instead  of  acting  as  chief  mourner 
to  the  hearse  of  her  husband's  murdered  father,  she  was  sedu- 
lously concealing  herself  from  her  abhorred  cousin ;  enduring 
every  privation  to  avoid  his  notice,  and  concurring  with  all  the 
schemes  of  her  self-interested  brother-in-law  Clarence  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  descend  from  the  rank  of  princess  of  Wales  to 
the  disguise  of  a  servant  in  a  mean  house  in  London,  in  the 
hopes  of  eluding  the  search  of  Gloucester, — incidents  too 
romantic  to  be  believed  without  the  testimony  of  a  Latin 
chronicler  of  the  highest  authority,^  who  affirms  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  wished  to  dis- 
cover Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
order  to  marry  her ;  this  was  much  disapproved  by  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  did  not  wish  to  divide  his  wife's 
inheritance :  he  therefore  hid  the  young  lady."    Concealment 
was  needful,  for  Anne  was  actually  under  the  same  attainder 
in  which  her  hapless  mother  and  queen  Margaret  were  included. 
Her  mother  thus  was  totally  unable  to  protect  her,  being  a 
prisoner  in  the  Beaulieu  sanctuary,  the  egress  from  thence 
being  guarded  securely  by  the  armed  bands  of  Edward  IV. 

Nearly  two  years  wore  away  since  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
during  which  period  the  princess  of  Wales  was  concealed  and 
a  fugitive,  whilst  her  mother,  the  richest  heiress  in  the  land, 
sufifered  the  greatest  distress.  The  poor  lady  pleaded  in  her 
petition  to  the  commons'  house,  "  that  she  had  never  offended 
his  most  redoubted  highness,  for  she,  immediately  after  the 

duchess,  in  the  Lad.ye-chapel  behind  the  altar,  has  been  recently  opened,  and  his 
skeleton  was  discovered  behind  hers  in  the  vaiilt. 

'  Continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  p.  557.  This  person,  from  some  of 
Ms  expressions,  appears  to  have  at  one  time  belongeti  to  the  privy  council  of  king 
Edward  IV. 
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death  of  her  lord  and  husband  (on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy), 
for  none  oflFence  by  her  done,  but  dreading  only  the  trouble  at 
that  time  within  this  realm,  entered  into  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu 
for  surety  of  her  person,  and  to  attend  to  the  weal  and  health 
of  the  soul  of  her  said  lord  and  husband,  as  right  and  conscience 
required  her  to  do."  In  fact,  the  death  of  her  husband  at 
Bamet  field  and  the  lost  battle  of  Tewkesbiuy  were  crowded 
together  ;  yet  she  declares,  that  within  five  days  of  her  retreat 
into  the  New  Forest  sanctuary,  she  had  commenced  her  labours 
and  suits  to  the  king's  highness  for  a  safeguard,  meaning  a 
passport  or  safe-conduct  to  go  and  come  where  she  chose.  She 
dwells  on  her  indefatigability  in  writing  letters  to  the  king 
with  her  own  hands,  in  the  absence  of  clerks ;  and  not  only 
had  she  thus  written  letters  to  the  king's  highness,  "but 
soothly  also  to  the  queen's  good  grace,  [Elizabeth  WoodviDe,] 
to  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  my  right  redoubted  lady  the 
king's  mother,  to  my  lady  [Elizabeth  of  York]  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  to  my  lords  the  king's  brethren :"  these  were  the 
dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  the  one  already  her  son-in- 
law  and  the  father  of  her  grandchildren,  and  the  other  on  the 
watch  to  become  her  son-in-law  whensoever  he  could  gain  ac- 
cess to  her  hapless  youngest  daughter.  But  the  list  of  influential 
personages  to  whom  the  widow  of  the  great  Warwick  wrote  pro- 
pitiatory letters,  without  the  aid  of  clerks,  is  not  yet  concluded. 
She  declares  she  wrote  "to  my  ladies  the  king's  sisters:" 
these  were  Anne  duchess  of  Exeter,  and  Elizabeth  duchess  of 
Suffolk ;  likewise  "  to  my  lady  [duchess]  of  Bedford,"  the 
queen's  mother.  To  a  very  hard-hearted  set  of  relatives  and 
family  connexions  these  letters  were  addressed,  for  lady  War- 
wick remained  destitute  and  desolate,  but  sedulously  watched 
by  an  armed  guard,  which,  to  her  dismay,  and  to  the  alarm  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Beaulieu  sanctuary,  the  Yorkist  king 
sent  to  terrify  them.  Edward  showed  himself  thus  forgetful 
of  the  obligations  his  wife  and  children  had  recently  owed  to 
sanctuary,  and  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  his  pretended 
skill  in  fortune-telling,  he  could  not  foresee  that  his  children 
would  again  be  reduced  to  a  similar  refuge,  aggravated  by  the 
military  tjTanny  of  which  he  had  set  the  example  in  the  case 
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of  the  forlorn  countess  of  Warwick.  There  is  little  doubt,  that 
if  ever  the  letters  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  Anne  of  War- 
wick's unfortunate  mother  come  to  light,  some  allusion  wUl 
be  found  to  her  daughter,  for  every  connexion  she  enumerates 
had  been  all  their  lives  oi/the  most  intimate  terms  with  both 
mother  and  daughter. 

The  cunning  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  length  discovered 
his  cousin,  Anne  of  Warwick,  under  the  disguise  of  a  cook- 
maid  in  the  city  of  London.  Immediately  after  this  discovery 
he  entered  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and 
thither  transferred  her  person.  The  attainder  hanging  over  her 
forced  her  to  accept  of  this  assistance.'  The  unhappy  widow 
^vas  afterwards  removed  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle  George,'^ 
the  arclibishop  of  York,  and  was  even  permitted  to  visit  and 
comfort  her  mother-in-law,  queen  Margaret,  at  the  Tower ; 
but  as  she  stiU  resisted  marrying  Richard,  she  was  deprived  of 
her  uncle's  protection,  her  last  refuge  against  her  hated  cousin. 
Years,  however,  fled  away  before  the  misfortunes  of  the  princess 
of  Wales  came  to  a  crisis.  A  coincidence  of  dates  leads  to  the 
surmise,  that  her  marriage  with  Gloucester  had  some  connexion 
with  the  retreat  of  her  mother  from  Beaulieu  sanctuary.  A 
letter  of  Paston's,  dated  1473,  observes,  "that  the  countess 
of  Warwick  is  out  of  Beaulieu  sanctuary,  and  that  sir  James 
TyrreP  conveyeth  her  northwards ;  but  the  duke  of  Clarence 
Hketh  it  not.'^  And  on  Apiil  2nd,  1473,  he  notifies  that  "  the 
world  seemeth  queasy,  for  all  the  persons  about  the  king's  per- 
son have  sent  for  their  armour,  on  account  of  the  quarrel  regard- 
ing the  inheritance  of  Anne.'"  The  dispute  was  debated  in 
council,  and  the  king  made  an  award,  assigning  certain  lauds 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  adjudging  the  rest  of  the  estate 

'  Coiitinuator  of  Croyliind  Cliron. 
-  Continuator  of  Chronicle  of  Croyland.  Edwai-d  IV.  had,  since  his  restora- 
tion, pretended  to  show  some  favour  to  the  archbishop,  had  hunted  with  him  at 
Windsor,  and  even  invited  himself  to  dine  with  him  at  the  More ;  upon  wliich 
the  archbishop  foolishly  took  from  a  hiding-place  all  the  plate  and  jewels  he  had 
concealed  before  the  battles  of  Tewkesbury  and  Barnet,  and  borrowed  much  more 
of  his  acquaintance.  Edward  instead  of  visiting,  arrested  him,  seized  all  these 
riches,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Hammes. — Lcland's  Collectanea,  ,vol.  i.  p.  509. 

'  The  same  functionary  who  afterwards  murdered  the  princes  of  York. 

*  Parliamentary  Kolls,  1473. 
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to  Clarence.  This  award  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
countess  of  Warwick,  tlie  mother  of  the  young  ladies,  and  the 
true  heiress  of  the  vast  estates  of  Despencer  and  Beauchamp. 
The  act  of  parliament  specified  "  that  the  countess  of  Warwick 
was  no  more  to  be  considered,  in  the  award  of  her  inheritance 
than  if  she  were  dead.'"  In  fact,  Rous  accuses  Richard  of  in. 
carcerating,  dming  his  life,  "  the  venerable  countess  Anna,  the 
rightful  mistress  of  the  Warwick  patrimony,  when  in  her  dis. 
tress  she  fled  to  him  as  her  son-in-law  for  protection," — an  ill 
deed  which  has  not  commonly  been  enumerated  in  the  ample 
list  of  Richard's  iniquities. 

The  marriage  of  the  lady  Anne  and  Richard  duke  of  Glou- 
cester  took  place  at  Westminster,'^  1473,  probably  a  few  days 
before  the  date  of  Paston's  letter.  Prevost  affirms  she  was 
compelled  by  violence  to  marry  Richard.  Some  illegaLties  were 
coiuiected  with  this  ceremony,  assuredly  arising  frohi  the  re- 
luctance of  the  bride,  since  the  Parliamentary  rolls  of  the  next 
year  contain  a  curious  act,  empowering  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
"  to  continue  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  Anne's  pro- 
perty, even  if  she  were  to  divorce  him,  provided  he  did  his  hest 
to  be  reconciled  and  re-married  to  her," — ominous  clauses  re- 
lating to  a  wedlock  of  a  few  months  !  which  proved  that  Anne 
meditated  availing  herself  of  some  informahty  in  her  abhoned 
marriage ;  but  had  she  done  so,  her  husband  would  have'  re- 
mained in  possession  of  her  property.  The  informalities  most 
likely  arose  from  the  want  of  the  proper  bulls  to  dispense  with 
relationship ;  and  as  the  free  consent  of  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  such  dispensation, 
the  absence  of  these  legal  instruments  negatively  prove  that 
the  unfortunate  Anne  of  Warwick  never  consented  to  her  second 
marriage.  The  birth  of  her  son  Edward  at  Middleham-castle, 
1474,  probably  reconciled  the  unhappy  duchess  of  Gloucester 
to  her  miserable  fate ;  but  that  her  marriage  was  never  legal- 
ized may  be  guessed  by  the  rumours  of  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  venomous  hunchback,  her  cousin-husband,  meditated 
in  his  turn  divorcing  /ler. 

'  Carte,  reign  o^  Edward  IV,,  1473. 
-  Sprott  Fmgnient,  tut  w  place,  but  it  givco  date  1474. 
the  year. 
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Richard  and  Anne  lived  chiefly  at  Middleham-castle,  in 
Yorkshire,  an  abode  convenient  for  the  office  borne  by  the  duke 
as  governor  of  the  northern  marches.  As  a  very  active  war 
flras  proceeding  with  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  Richard 
won  several  battles  and  cajinired  Edinburgh,'  his  reluctant  wife 
was  not  much  troubled  with  his  company,  but  devoted  herself 
to  her  boy,  in  whom  all  her  affections  centered,  and  the  veiy 
springs  of  her  life  were  wound  up  in  his  welfare.  During  her 
abode  at  Middleham  she  lost  her  sister  the  duchess  of  Clarence^ 
who  died  December  12th,  1476.  The  death  of  Edward  IV. 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  life  of  Anne.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  had  vpiy  recently  returned  from  Scotland,  left 
Anne  and  his  boy  at  Middleham  when  he  departed,  ^nth  a 
troop  of  horse,  to  intercept  his  young  nephew  Edward  V  on 
progress  to  London.  Richard's  household-book^  at  Middleham 
affords  some  notitia  regarding  the  son  of  Anne  of  Warwick, 
during  his  father's  absence.  Geoffry  Frank  is  allowed  22*.  9d. 
for  green  cloth,  and  1*.  8c?.  for  making  it  into  gowns  for  my 
lord  prince  and  Mr.  Neville ;  5*.  for  choosing  a  king  of  West 
Witton,  in  some  frolic  of  rush-bearing,  and  5*.  for  a  feather 
for  my  lord  piince;  and  Dirick,  shoemaker,  had  13s.  Id.  for  his 
shoes ;  and  Jane  Collins,  his  nurse,  lOO*.  for  her  year's  wages. 
Among  the  expenses  which  seem  to  have  occurred  on  the  pro- 
f^ess  of  the  young  prince  up  to  London,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  his  parents,  are  his  offerings  at  Fountain's- 
abbey,  and  other  religious  houses.  For  mending  his  whip,  2c?., 
and  6s.  Sd.  to  two  of  his  men,  Medcalf  and  Pacok,  for  running 
on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  carriage. 

After  a  succession  of  astounding  crimes,  Richard  effected 
the  usurpation  of  his  nephew's  throne,  and  Anne  of  Warwick 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  consort  to  an  English  monarch. 
She  arrived  in  London,  with  her  son,  in  time  to  share  her 
husband's  coronation,  yet  we  should  think  her  arrival  was  but 
just  before  that  event,  as  her  rich  dress  for  the  occasion  was 
only  bought  two  days  preceding  the  ceremony.  There  is  an 
order  to  "  Piers  Curteys,^  to  deliver  for  the  use  of  the  queen 
four  and  a  half  yards  of  purpille  cloth  of  gold  upon  damask, 
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July  3rd.**  Short  time  had  the  tire- women  of  Anne  of  "War. 
wick  to  display  their  skill  in  the  fitting  of  her  rcgjd  robes,  since 
this  garment  was  to  be  worn  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month. 
Sunday,  July  4,  Richard,  who  had  previously  been  proclaimed 
king,  conducted  his  queen  and  herlon  in  great  state,  by  water 
from  Baynard*s-Castle  to  the  Tower,  where  liis  hapless  little 
prisoners  were  made  to  vacate  the  royiU  apartments,  and  were 
consigned  to  a  tower  near  the  water-gate,  since  called  'the 
bloody  tower/'  The  same  day  Anne's  only  child,  Edward,  was 
ci'eated  prince  of  Wales."  Tlie  grand  procession  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  their  young  heir,  through  the  city,  took  place 
on  the  morrow,  when  they  were  attended  from  the  Tower  by 
fom*  thousand  northern  partisans,  whom  the  king  and  queen 
called  "gentlemen  of  the  north,"  but  who  were  regarded  by 
the  citizens  as  an  ungentle  and  suspicious-looking  pack  of 
vagabonds.  The  next  day,  Jidy  5th,  the  coronation  cf  Richard 
and  his  queen  took  place,  with  an  unusual  display  of  pageantry, 
great  part  of  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  coronation  of 
the  hapless  Edward  V. 

"  On  the  following  day,"  says  Grafton,  "  the  king,  with 
queen  Anne  his  wife,  came  down  out  of  the  white-hall  into 
the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  and  went  directly  to  the  King^s- 
bench,  where  they  sat  some  time ;  and  from  thence  the  king 
and  queen  walked  barefoot  upon  striped  cloth  unto  king 
Edward's  shrine,  all  their  nobility  going  before  tlu^ni^  every 
lord  in  his  degree."  The  duke  of  Norfolk  bore  the  king's 
crown  before  him,  between  both  his  hands,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  a  wliite  stuff  in  his  hand,  bore  tlic  royal 
hunchback's  train.  "  Queen  Anne  had  both  esu-ls  and  barons 
preceding  her.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  bore  her  seeptre,  ns- 
count  Lisle  the  rod  witli  the  dove,  and  the  eiu-l  of  A\'iltshii'e 
her  crown.  Then  came,"  continues  a  contemporary  niamiscript/ 
"  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  over  her  head  a  canojjv,  and 
at  every  comer  a  bell  of  gold ;  and  on  her  head  a  nirclet  of 

'  Hutton's  Bosworth,  Hutton  affirms,  from  Tyrrel  and  Diplitoii's  confessions, 
that  this  tower  was  the  scene  of  the  deaths  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  in  the 
sjunc  mouth  that  liichard  III.  wm  crowned. 

'  Hall  and  More. 
'  Ki'.rlcian  MSS.,  2115  :  commaisicatt'd  bv  John  Bruce,  «jro,. 
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gold,  with  many  precious  stones  set  therein ;  and  on  every  side 
of  the  queen  went  a  bishop ;  and  my  lady  of  "^  ;:hmond'  bare 
the  queen's  train.     So  they  went  from  St.  Ed\»ard's  shrine  to 
the  seats  of  state  by  the  altar,  and  when  the  king  and  queen 
were  seated,  there  came  forth  their  highnesses'  priests  and  clerks, 
singing  most  delectably  Latin  and  pricksong,"  fiill  royally. 
This  part  of  the  ceremonial  concluded,  "  the  king  and  queen 
came  down  from  their  seats  of  estate,  and  the  king  had  great 
observance  and  service."   Our  authority  states  that  the  king 
and  queen  "  put  oflF  their  robes,  and  stood  all  naked  from  their 
waists  upwards^  till  the  bishop  had  anointed  them."     Their 
majesties  afterwards  assumed  their  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
cardinal  Morton  crowned  them  both  with  much  solemnity. 
"  The  priests  and  clerks  sung  Te  Deum  with  great  royalty.    The 
homage  was  paid  at  that  part  of  the  mass  called  the  offertory, 
during  which  time  the  queen  sat  with  the  bishops  and  peeresses, 
while  Richard  received  the  kiss  of  fealty  from  his  peers.    The 
bishops  of  Exeter  and  Norwich  stood  on  each  side  the  queen ; 
the  countess  of  Richmond  was  on  her  left  hand,  and  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  knelt  behind  the  queen  with  the  other  ladies. 
Then  the  king  and  queen  came  down  to  the  high  altar  and 
kneeled,  and  anon  the  cardinal  turned  him  about  with  the  holy 
sacrament  in  his  hand,  and  parted  it  between  them  both,  and 
thus  they  received  the  good  Lord."    Their  crowns  were  offered, 
as  usual,  at  St.  Edward's  shrine.    The  king  proceeded  out  of 
the  abbey-church,  and  the  queen  followed,  bearing  the  sceptre 
in  her  right  hand,  and  the  dove  with  the  rod  in  her  left,  so 
going  forth  till  they  came  to  the  high  dai's  at  Westminster- 
hall  ;  and  when  they  came  there,  they  left  their  canopies  stand- 
ing, and  retired  to  their  chamber. 

'  Mother  of  Henry  Tudor,  afterwards  Henry  VII. 
^  Meaning  they  sang  Irora  musical  notes  set  in  alternate  parts. 
'  This  expression,  which  appears  startling  at  first,  merely  implies  the  fact  that 
Richard  and  Anne  were  then  divested  of  their  regal  mantles  and  insignia,  pre- 
piiratory  to  being  anointed,  and  remained  in  their  under  garments.  The  attire 
in  use,  during  the  administration  of  that  rite,  is  particularly  described,  in  the 
Order  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  France,  as  "  close-fitting  tmiics  of  silk, 
haviiij^  iijwrturcs  on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  which  at  the  time 
prescribed  were  drawii  aside,  in  order  that  the  consecrating  prelate  might  trace 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  tip  of  the  thumb  moistened  in  the  clirism,  ng 
ordiuned  in  the  nfw.tifical." 
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Meantime,  the  duke  of  Norfolk'  came  riding  into  Westmin- 
ster-hall,  his  horse  trapped  with  cloth  of  gold  down  to  the 
ground,  and  he  voided  it  of  all  people  but  the  king's  servants, 
And  the  duke  of  Buckingham  called  to  the  marshal,  sayiii<r 
how  "  the  king  would  have  his  lords  sit  at  four  boards  in  the 
hall ;"  and  at  four  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  came  to  the 
high  dais.    On  the  queen's  right  hand  stood  my  lady  Sun-ey, 
and  on  her  left  the  lady  Nottingham,  holding  a  canopy  of  state 
over  her  head.    "  The  king  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  the 
queen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  table,  and  on  each  side  of  her 
stood  a  countess,  holding  a  cloth  of  pleasance  when  she  listed 
to  drink.    The  champion  of  England  after  dinner  rode  into  the 
hall,  and  made  his  challenge  without  being  gainsayed.    The 
lord  mayor  served  the  king  and  queen  with  ipocras,  wafers,  and 
sweet  wine ;  and  by  that  time  it  was  ourk  night.    Anon  came 
into  the  hall  great  lights  of  wax-torches  and  torchettes ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lights  came  up  the  hall,  the  lords  and  ladies  went 
up  to  the  king  and  made  their  obeisance.  And  anon  the  king 
and  queen  rose  up  and  went  to  their  chambers,  and  every  man 
and  woman  departed  and  went  their  ways,  where  it  hked 
them  best."'' 

After  the  coronation,  qaeen  Anne  went  to  Windsor-castle, 
with  the  king  and  her  son.  Here  Richard  left  her,  while  he 
undertook  a  devious  journey,  ending  at  Tewkesbury.  The 
queen  and  prince  then  commenced  a  splendid  progress,  in 
which  they  were  attended  by  many  prelates  and  peers,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  come  to  propose  an  alliance 
between  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  the  son  of  Richard  III.  The  queen  took  up  her 
abode  at  Warwick-castle,  the  place  of  her  birth  and  the  grand 
feudal  seat  of  h(^r  father,  which  belonged  to  the  young  earl  of 
Warwick  (the  son  of  her  sister  Isabel  and  the  duke  of  Clarence), 
and  it  is  especially  noted  that  the  queen  brought  him  with  her.' 

*  Grafton  asserts  that  there  were  three  duchesses  of  Norfolk  present.  If  6<\ 
the  infant  wife  of  Richard  duke  of  York  must  have  been  one  of  tlieiii. 

8  Grafton,  collated  with  the  Harleian  MSS.,  p.  2115. 

•  The  whole  paragraph  is  from  Rous's  I^atin  Chronicle.  Kotw  himself  was  at 
Warwick-aistle  at  this  time ;  for  he  was  a  priest  belonging  to  the  Neville  family, 
nnd  lived  at  Guy's  Cliif. 
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Richard  III.  joined  his  queen  at  Warwick-castle,  where  tht^y 
kept  court  with  great  magnificence  for  a  week.  It  must  ha\«" 
been  at  this  visit  that  the  portraits  of  queen  Anne,  of  Richard 
III.,  and  their  son,  were  added  to  the  Rous  roll.  The  popular 
opinion  concerning  Richard's  deformity  is  verified  by  the  por- 
trait, for  his  figure,  if  not  crooked,  is  decidedly  hunchy ;  nor 
must  this  appearance  be  attributed  to  the  artist's  lack  of  skill 
in  delineating  the  human  form,  for  the  neighbouring  portrait 
by  the  same  hand,  representing  Anne's  father,  the  great  carl 
of  Warwick,  is  as  finely  proportioned  as  if  meant  for  a  model 
of  St.  George.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  has  high  thick 
shoulders,  and  no  neck.  Surely,  if  the  king's  ungainly  figure 
had  not  been  matter  of  great  notoriety,  an  artist  capable  of 
making  such  a  noble  sketch  as  that  of  the  earl,  would  not  have 
brought  the  king's  ears  and  shoulders  in  quite  such  close  con- 
tact.' Warwick  was  dead,  Richard  was  alive,  when  this  series 
of  portraits  closes  ;  therefore,  if  any  pictorial  flattery  exists,  in 
all  probability  Richard  had  the  advantage  of  it.  Among  other 
contemporary  descriptions  of  Richard  not  generally  known,  is 
the  following  metrical  portrait.^  The  author  seems  inclined 
to  apologize  for  drawing  him  as  he  really  was : — 

"  The  king's  own  brother,  he,  I  mean. 
Who  was  deiormed  by  nature ; 

Crook-backed  and  ill-conditioued. 
Worse-faced, — an  ugly  creature, 

Yet  a  great  peer ;  for  princes — peers- 
Are  not  always  beauteous." 

Three  portraits  of  Anne  of  Warwick  are  in  existence :  two 
of  them  are  from  the  pencil  of  Rous,  her  family  priest,  artist, 
and  chronicler.  He  prepared  the  Rous  roll,  now  in  the 
Herald's  college,  and  the  Beauchamp  illustrated  pedigree. 
Our  artist,  Mr.  Harding,  has  preferred  her  portrait  from  the 

'  Richard's  ugliness,  frowardness,  and  ill-temper,  fi^ra  his  birth,  are  mentioned 
by  Holinshed,  (quarto  edition,  p.  362,  vol.  iii.,  1806) ;  likewise  his  deformity. 
Holinahed's  authority  must  have  been  a  contemporary,  since  he  mentions  in  tlie 
preceding  page  the  princess  Katherine,  daughter  to  Edward  IV.,  as  still  alive.  Sir 
Thomas  More  likewise  asserts  the  same :  his  father,  sir  Jolm  More,  who  was  an 
old  judge,  must  have  seen  Richard,  and  had  no  groat  reason  to  be  fond  of  Henry 
VII.,  since  that  king  had  sent  him  to  prison  becaase  his  son,  sir  Thomas  More,  as 
speaker  of  the  commons,  opposed  some  of  his  pecuniary  extortions. 

*  A  curious  MS.,  in  the  posaession  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  of  Middle  Hill, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  B.  Glover,  a  herald :  it  is  called  the  Honour  of  Cheshire. 
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Beauciiamp  peditp-ee,  bccuuHC  it  i8  the  bcMt-looking.    Auiic,  in 
our  engravirig,  aj)])ear8  as  she  did  on  her  coronation-day,  when 
the  crown-matrimonial  had  just  been  phiccd  on  her  brow.    TUa 
crown  circle  of  alternate  crosses  and  pearl  trefoils  has  four  pliijn 
arches  of  gold,  which  meet  on  the  top  under  a  lar^e  peiirl 
on  which  is  a  little  cross.     The  features  of  Anne  are  re},nilar 
and  elegant,  of  the  Plautagenet  cast,  which  she  derived  Ironi 
her  great-grandsire  John  of  Gaunt.     She  weai-s  a  close  drtvss 
and  is  without  jewels,  save  a  row  of  large  pearls  round  licr 
throat :  the  royal  mantle,  with  its  cordon,  is  attached  to  lier 
dress.     Her  sceptre  is  a  plain  rod,  surmounted  with  u  cross 
of  pearls.     Her  hair  is  simply  and  gracefully  flowing,  and  a 
veil,  depending  from  the  back  of  her  head,  reUeves  the  licavy 
outline  of  the  arched  crown,  which,  with  all  its  symbolical 
intimations  of  imperial  dignity,  is   an  ill  exchange  for  the 
beautiful   floriated   circlet   of  our    earlier  queens.    Another 
likeness  of  Anne  of  Warwick  exists  in  a  pictorial  roll  of  her 
family,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Manchester;'  it  resembles 
the  present    one,    though   much    younger.     But    the  most 
curious   portrait    of   Anne  of  Warwick  is  to   be   seen  in 
the    Rous   roll    alluded  to    in  the    commencement   of  this 
biography;  she   is    there  thin  to  emaciation,  yet  her  face, 
which  luvs  assumed  the  form  of  a  long  triangle,  has  a  most 
expressive  chai'acter:  she  is  not  dressed  royally,  but  weai-s 
one   of    the    transparent    gauze   head-dresses   seen   on   the 
portrait    of   her    sister-in-law,    queen    Elizabeth   Wuodville. 
It  is  outrS  in  form,  with  two  enormous  wings  stiil'encd  on 
frames ;  her  hair  is  seen  through  it,  strained  back  from  the 
temples,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  powdered.     Sudi 
was  her  appearance  when  she  was  worn  with  the  consunip. 
tive  illness  which  subsequently  brought  her  to  the  grave. 

From  Warwick-castle  queen  Anne  and  king  Richard  went 
to  Coventry,  where  was  dated,  August  15,  1483,  a  mcnioraii. 
dum  of  an  account  of  180/.  owed  to  Richard  Gowles,  mercer, 

'  Enfj^ravetl  by  Mr.  Drummond,  in  hin  History  of  Noble  Faniilios.  Tlir  duke 
of  Miiiu'heHter  is  the  head  of  Anne'H  kiiidnd  line  of  Montii^'uc.  Mr,  C(mith()])e, 
of  the  Herald's  college,  has  kindly  t'avonre<l  the  author  witli  an  excellent  copv  of 
this  contemporary  drawing,  together  with  one  of  Anne'w  first  liusbmid,  the 
Lancastrian  priuce  of  Wales. 
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TiOiulon,  for  poods  delivered  for  the  use  of  queen  Anne,  ns 
Hpccitied  in  bills  in  the  cure  of  Jolm  Kendul,  the  kin(^B  secre« 
tniT.    Tlie  court  arrived  at  York  August  31.   The  re-coronation 
of  tlic  king  and  queen,  likewise  the  re-inveatiture  of  prince 
l.dwurd  of  (iloucester  aa   prince   of  Wales,  took  place  soon 
aft(  !•  ftt  this  city ;  measures  which  must  have  originated  in  the 
fact,  that  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  having  been  put  to  death 
during  the  northern  progress  of  the  court,  the  usiuper  con- 
Biderod  that  oaths  of  allegiance,  taken  at  the  re-coronation, 
would  be  more  legal  thjui  wlien  the  right  heirs  were  alive. 
The  overflowing  paternity  of  Richard,  which,  perhaps,  urged 
him  to  commit  some  of  his  crimes,  thus  speaks  in  his  patents 
for  creating  his  son  prince  of  Wales :  "  Whose  singular  wit, 
aiid  endowments  of  nature,  wherewith  (his  young  age  con- 
sidered) lie  is  remarkably  furnished,  do  portend,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  that  he  will  make  an  honest  man."'    But  small  chance 
was  there  for  such  a  miracle,  if  his  life  had  been  spared.    It 
is  curious  that  Richard  III.  should  express  hopes  for  his  son's 
future  honesty,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  putting  him 
in  possession  of  his  murdered  cousins'  property. 

After  the  coronation  had  been  performed  in  York  cathedral, 
queen  Anne  walked  in  grand  procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  holding  her  little  son  by  the  right  hand :  he  wore  the 
demi-crown  appointed  for  the  heir  of  England.  The  Middle- 
hnm  household-book  mentions  that  five  marks  were  paid  to 
Michell  Wharton,  for  bringing  the  prince's  jewels  to  York  on 
this  occasion.  The  same  document  proves  that  the  court  was 
at  Pontefract  September  15th, — that  fearful  fortress,  recently 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Richard's  victims.  Richai'd  gave,  by 
the  way,  in  charity  to  a  poor  woman,  3*.  6d. ;  the  charge  of 
baiting  the  royal  charrette  was  2d. ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
removal  of  my  lord  prince's  household  to  Pontefract,  245.  A 
formidable  insurrection,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
recjdled  Richard  to  the  metropolis :  he  left  his  son,  for  secu- 
rity, among  his  northern  friends,  but  queen  Anne  accompanied 
her  husband. 

'  White  Keaiiet's  notes  to  Bucke.     The  prince  was  seven  yeara  old,  according 
to  Rous. 
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It  is  a  doubtftil  point  whether  Anne  approved  of  the  crimes 
which  thus  advanced  her  son.    Tradition  declares  she  abhoiTed 
them,  but  parliamentary  documents  prove  she  shared  with  sir 
James  Tyrrel  the  plunder  of  Richard's  opponents,  after  the 
rebellion   of  Buckingham  was   crushed.      She   received  one 
hundred  marks,  the  king  seven  hundred  marks,  and  sir  James 
Tyrrel  two  manors  from  sir  William  Knyvet,  being  the  pur- 
chase-money for  his  life.    Anne's  share  of  this  plunder  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than  her  proportion  of  queen-gold.    If 
Anne  had  even  passively  consented  to  the  unrighteous  ad- 
vancement  of  her  family,  pimishment  quickly  followed ;  for 
her  son,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1484,  died  at  Middleham- 
castle  "  an  unhappy  death."'     This  expression,  used  by  Rous, 
his  family  chronicler,  leads  his  readers  to  imagine  that  this 
boy,  so  deeply  idolized  by  his  guilty  father,  came  by  his  end 
in  some  sudden  and  awfiil  manner.    His  parents  were  hot  with 
him,  but  were  as  near  as  Nottingham-castle  when  he  expired. 

The  loss  of  this  child,  in  whom  all  Anne's  hopes  and  happi- 
ness were  garnered,  struck  to  her  heart,  and  she  never  again 
knew  a  moment's  health  or  comfort;  she  seemed  even  to 
court  death  eagerly.  Nor  was  this  dreadful  loss  her  onlj 
calamity.  Richard  had  no  other  child;  his  declining  and 
miserable  consort  was  not  likely  to  bring  another;  and  if 
he  did  not  consider  her  in  the  way,  his  guilty  and  ruffianly 
satellites  certainly  did,  for  they  began  to  whisper  dark  things 
concerning  the  illegality  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  set  aside.  As  Edward  IV.'s  parliament 
considered  that  it  was  possible  for  Anne  to  divorce  Richard  in 
1474,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Richard  coidd  have  resorted 
to  the  same  manner  of  getting  rid  of  her,  when  queen.  Her 
evident  decline,  however,  prevented  Richard  from  giriug  liim- 
self  any  trouble  regarding  a  divorce ;  yet  it  did  not  restrain 
him  from  uttenng  peevish  complaints  to  Rotherham,  ai'ch- 

'  Contlnuator  of  Croyland.  Tlie  Juno  following  the  death  of  the  priiicp, 
Richard  III.  added  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  audit  of  expenses  paid  for  the  elutliiiig 
of  his  son,  "whom  God  pardon," — a  proof  that  a  lively  remembrance  of  tlic  boy 
was  still  active  in  the  fiither's  heart,  and  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  otFerlng 
prayer  for  the  small  sins  which  the  objetit  of  his  guilty  ambition  might  have  com- 
mitted.— See  WTiite  Xennet's  noww  m  Bucke. 
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bishop  of  York,  against  his  wife's  sickliness  and  disagreeable 
qualities.  Eotherham,  who  had  just  been  released  from  as 
much  coercion  as  a  king  of  England  dared  oflfer  to  a  spiritual 
peer  who  had  not  appeared  in  open  insurrection,  ventured  to 
prophesy,  from  these  expressions,  "  that  Richard's  queen  would 
suddenly  depart  from  this  world."  This  speech  got  circulated 
in  the  guard-chamber,  and  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the 
queen,  whose  personal  suflferings  in  a  protracted  dechne  had 
caused  her  to  keep  her  chamber  for  some  days,  was  actually 
dead.  Anne  was  sitting  at  her  toilette,  with  her  tresses 
unbound,  when  this  strange  rumour  was  communicated  to 
her.  She  considered  it  was  the  forerunner  of  her  death  by 
violent  means,  and,  in  a  great  agony,  ran  to  her  husband^ 
with  her  hair  dishevelled  as  it  was,  and  with  streaming  eyes 
and  piteous  sobs  asked  him,  "  What  she  had  done  to  deserve 
death?"  Richard,  it  is  expressly  said,  soothed  her  with  fair 
words  and  smiles,  bidding  her  "  be  of  good  cheer,  for  in 
sooth  she  had  no  other  cause."' 

The  next  report  which  harassed  the  declining  and  dying 
queen  was,  that  her  husband  was  impatient  for  her  demise,  that 
he  might  give  his  hand  to  his  niece,  the  princess  Elizabeth  of 
York.  This  rumour  had  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  Anne, 
since  the  continuator  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle  mentions  the 
queen's  kindness  to  her  husband's  niece  in  these  words: — 
"The  lady  Ehzabeth  (who  had  been  some  months  out  of 
sanctuary)  was,  with  her  four  younger  sisters,  sent  by  her 
mother  to  attend  the  queen  at  court,  at  the  Christmas  festi- 
vals kept  mth  great  state  in  "Westminster-hall.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  all  honourable  courtesy  by  queen  Anne,  especially 
the  lady  Elizabeth  was  ranked  most  familiarly  in  the  queen's 
favour,  who  treated  her  as  a  sister ;  but  neither  society  that 
she  loved,  nor  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  of  royalty,  could 
cure  the  languor  or  heal  the  wound  in  the  queen's  breast 
for  the  loss  of  her  son.'"*  The  young  earl  of  Warwick  was, 
after  the  death  of  Richard's  son,  proclaimed  heir  to  the 
English  throne,  and  as  such  took  his  seat  at  the  royal  table ' 

'  Holinshcd.     Sir  Tliomna  More. 


'  Contimiator  of  Croyland  Caroniclo. 
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during  the  Ufetime  of  his  aunt,  queen  Anne.  As  these 
honcmrs  were  withdrawn  from  the  ill-fated  boy  directly  after 
the  death  of  the  queen,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  owed 
them  to  some  influence  she  possessed  with  her  husband,  since 
young  Warwick,  as  her  sister's  son,  was  her  heir  as  well  as  his. 

Within  the  year  that  deprived  Anne  of  her  only  son, 
maternal  sorrow  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  a  decline, 
slow  enough  to  acquit  her  husband  of  poisoning  her, — a  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  by  most  writers.  She  died  at  West- 
minster-palace  on  March  16th,  1485,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  had  happened  for  many  years. 
Her  funeral  was  most  pompous  and  magnificent.  Her  husband 
was  present,  and  was  observed  to  shed  tears,'  deemed  hypo- 
critical  by  tlie  by-stander  j  but  those  who  knew  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  with  Anne,  might  suppose  that  he  felt  some 
instinctive  yearnings  of  long  companionship  when  he  kaw  her 
deposited  in  that  grave,  where  his  ambitious  interests  had 
caused  him  to  wish  her  to  be.  Human  nature,  with  all  its 
conflicting  passions  and  instincts,  abounds  with  such  incon. 
sistencies,  which  are  often  startlingly  apparent  in  the  hardest 
characters. 

The  queen  was  interred  near  the  altar  at  Westminster, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  subsequently  was  erected  the 
monument  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  No  memorial  marks  the  spot 
where  the  broken  heart  of  the  hapless  Anne  of  Warwick 
found  rest  from  as  much  sorrow  as  could  possibly  be  crowded 
into  the  brief  span  of  thirty-one  years. 
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'  Baker's  Chronicle. 
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ELIZABETH   OF    YORK, 


SUBNAMED  THE  GOOD, 


QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  HENRY  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Elizabeth,  bom  heiress  of  England — Baptism — Fondness  of  her  father  Edward 
IV. — Mourner  at  her  grandfather's  obsequies — Promised  in  marriage — Re- 
verses of  fortune — Taken  into  sanctuary — Birth  of  her  brother — Her  father's 
will — Contracted  to  the  dauphin — Education — Autograph — Miuriage-contract 
broken — Death  of  her  father — Takes  sanctuary  with  her  mother — Their 
calamities — Murder  of  her  brothers — Again  heiress  of  England— Betrothed  to 
Henry  Tudor — Elizabeth  and  her  sisters  declared  illegitimate — Low-born 
suitor — His  death — Kindness  of  queen  Anne — Elizabeth  received  at  court- 
Narrative  of  Brereton — Death  of  queen  Anne — Addresses  of  Richard  III.— 
Elizabeth  is  sent  to  Sheriflf-Hutton—  Biography  of  Henry  Tudor — Engage- 
ment renewed  with  Elizabeth — Defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III. — Progress 
of  Elizabeth  to  London — Coronation  of  Henry — Marriage  of  Elizabeth  and 
Henry— Rejoicings  of  the  people.  .   .■^^ 

The  birth  of  Elizabeth  of  York  was  far  from  reconciling  the 
fierce  baronage  of  England  to  the  clandestine  marriage  of 
their  yoimg  sovereign,  Edward  IV.,  with  her  mother,' — a 
marriage  which  shook  his  throne  to  the  foundation.  The 
prospect  of  female  heirs  to  the  royal  line  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  a  population  requiring  from  an  English  monarch  not  only 
the  talents  of  the  statist,  but  the  abilities  of  the  miUtarv 
leader, — ^not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator,  but  the  per- 
sonal prowess  of  the  gladiatorial  champion.  After  three 
princesses  (the  eldest  of  whom  was  our  Elizabeth)  had  been 
successively  produced  by  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  popular 
discontent  against  the  house  of  York  reached  its  climax.  The 
princess  Elizabeth  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  Westminster, 

'  See  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
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February  1 1th,  1466. '  She  was  baptized  in  Westminster-abbey 
with  as  much  pomp  as  if  she  had  been  the  heii*-apparent  of 
England;  indeed,  the  attention  Edward  IV.  bestowed  upon 
her  in  her  infancy  was  extraordinary.  He  was  actuated  by 
a  strong  presentiment  that  this  beautiful  and  gracious  cliild 
would  ultimately  prove  the  representative  of  his  line. 

The  infant  princess,  at  a  very  tender  age,  took  her  place 
and  precedence,  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  when  the  coi-pse 
of  her  grandfather,  Richard  duke  of  York,  with  that  of  his 
son,  Edmund  earl  of  Rutland,  were  re-interred  at  the  chiu-ch 
of  Fotheringay.  The  bodies  were  exhumed  from  their  igivtble 
burial  at  Pontefract,  and  conveyed  into  Northamptonshire 
with  regal  state.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  youth  of 
fourteen,  followed  them  as  chief  mourner.  Edv.'ard  IV.,  Ins 
queen,  and  their  two  infant  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,'' 
met  the  hearses  in  Fotheringay  churchyard,  and  attended  the 
solemn  rites  of  the  re-interment  clad  in  black  weeds.  The 
next  day  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  infants  offered  at 
requiem.  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond  offered  with  them. 
Thus  early  in  hfe  was  our  Elizabeth  connected  with  this 
illustrious  lady,  whose  after-destiny  was  so  closely  interwoven 
with  her  own.  There  are  some  indications,  faintly  defined, 
that  Margaret  of  Richmond  had  the  charge  of  the  young 
Ehzabeth,  since  her  name  is  mentioned  immediately  after  hers 
8S  present  and  assisting  at  York's  requiem.  Wherefore  should 
the  heiress  of  the  line  of  Somerset  offer  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  house,  without 
some  imperious  court  etiquette  demanded  her  presence  ? 

Some  years  passed  before  the  important  position  of  Ehzabeth, 
Bs  heiress  of  the  realm,  was  altered  by  the  birth  of  brothers. 
Her  father  settled  on  her  for  life  the  manor  of  G  reat-Lynford, 
in  Buckinghamshire;'  he  hkewise  authorized  his  exchequer 

'  According  to  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  in  Westminster-abbey. 
'  Sandford,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  guided  by  a  contemporary  hemkVs 
journal,  dates  this  event  July  30th,  14<5f),  and  yet  mentions  the  princoss  Mary  as 
assisting  at  this  fimeral.  If  the  herald  made  no  mistake  in  his  date,  it  mast  be 
inferred  that  Elizabeth  was  bom  Feuruary  14€5,  instt^ad  of  14GG ;  a  date  in 
unison  with  the  many  proofs  of  that  fact  adduced  by  sir  Hai-ris  Kicolas,  in  hii 
valuable  Memoir  of  P^Iizabeth  of  York. 

"  Privy -purse  Expenses,  and  Memoir  of  Elizabeth,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
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to  pay  his  queen  400/.  yearly,  in  liquidation  of  her  expenses, 
incurred  for  her  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Mary ;  and  this  re- 
venue was  to  be  continued  till  their  disposal  in  marriage. 
These  royal  children  were  nursed  at  the  palace  of  Shene.   The 
hand  of  his  infant  heiress  was  more  than  once  deceitftilly 
proffered  by  Edward  IV.  as  a  peace-offering  to  his  enemies 
when   fortune  frowned  upon   him.     He    thus   deluded  the 
Nevilles,  when  he  was  their  prisoner  at  Middleham.     Next 
he  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  Lancastrian  prince  of~Wales  and  Anne  of  Warwick,  by 
offering  "my  lady  princess"'  to  queen  Margaret  as  a  wife 
for  her  sr . .     On  the  subsequent  flight  of  Edward  IV.  from 
England,  the  young  EUzabeth  and  her  two  little  sisters  were 
the  companions  of  their  distressed  mother  in  Westminster 
Sanctuary.     The  birth  of  her  eldest  brother  Edward,  in  that 
asylum,  removed  the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  some  years,  from 
her  dangerous  proximity  to  the  disputed  garland  of  the  realm. 
When  hberated  from  the  Sanctuary  by  her  victorious  father, 
she  was  carried  with  the  rest  of  his  children,  first  to  her 
giandmother's  residence  of  Baynard's-Castle,  on  one  of  the 
city  wharfs;   and  then  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was 
sojourning  there  during  the  dangerous  assault  made  on  that 
fortress  by  Falconbridge  from  the  river.     The  full  restoration 
of  Edward  IV.  succeeded  these  dangers,  and  peaceful  festivals 
followed  the  re-establishment  of  the  line  of  York.    At  a  ball 
given  in  her  mother's  chamber  at  Windsor-castle,  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  Louis  of  Bruges,  1473,  the  young  Elizabeth 
dunced  with  her  royal  father,  she  being  then  six  or  seven 
years  old :  she  afterwards  danced  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  husband  of  her  aunt,  Katherine  Woodville.     The 
same  year,  her  father  offered  her  in  marriage  to  the  young 
exiled  earl  of  Richmond,  intending  by  that  means  to  beguile 
him  into  his  power. 

When  the  princess  was  about  nine  years  old,  her  father 
made  an  expedition  to  France,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
conquering the  acquisitions  of  Henry  V.^  Before  he  embarked 

'  See  biography  of  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

'  Excerpta  Histories,  by  wr  Harris  Nicolas ;  likewise  bis  Memoir  of  Elizabeth 
of  York.  " 
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he  made  his  will/ dated  at    Sandwich,  in  which  he  thus 
mentions  Elizabeth : — 

"  Item.  We  will  that  onr  daughter  Elizabeth  have  ten  thouRand  tnarrg  towards 
her  marriage;  and  that  oar  daughter  Marie  have  also  ten  thousand  nian>8,  go 
that  they  be  governed  and  ruled  by  our  dearest  wife  the  queen.  .  .  .  And  if 
either  of  our  said  daughters  do  marry  thaimaelf  without  such  advice  and  assent 
80  as  they  be  thereby  disparaged,  (as  God  forbid,)  then  she  so  marrying  lierself 
have  no  payment  of  her  ten  thousand  marcs." 

A  French  war  was  averted  by  the  kingdom  of  France 
submitting  to  become  tributary  to  Edward  IV.  In  the  articles 
of  peace,  Ehzabeth  was  contracted  to  the  dauphin  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  the  astute  monarch  Louis  XI.;  thus  was  her 
hand  for  the  fourth  time  tendered  to  her  father's  adversaries. 
Edward  IV.  surrendered  to  his  son-in-law  the  titular  right  to 
the  long-contested  dukedom  of  Guienne,  or  Aquitaine,  on 
condition  that  these  territories  were  to  be  considered  part  of 
Elizabeth's  dower.  From  the  hour  of  her  contract  with  the  heir 
of  France,  Elizabeth  was  always  addressed  at  the  English  court 
as  madame  la  daupliine,'  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  tribute 
that  Louis  XI.  paid  to  her  father  was  carried  to  account  for 
her  use  as  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  king.  She  was  taught 
to  speak  and  write  French  :  she  could  likewise  speak  and 
write  Spanish.  She  could,  at  an  early  age,  read  and  write 
her  own  language;  for  her  royal  sire  sent  for  a  scrivener, 
"  the  very  best  in  the  city,"  who  taught  her  and  her  sister 
Mary  to  write  court-hand  as  well  as  himself,  but  not  a  very 
beautiful  species  of  penmanship,  according  to  the  subjoined 
specimen,  which  Elizabeth  inscribed  in  a  book  of  devotion:' 


vtAhy^ 


1  Comlneti ;  likewise  Quthrie. 


'  Cottonian  MSS.  Vesp.  f.  xiii. 
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This  book  M  mine,  Elizabeth,  the  king's  daughter,  is  the  meau- 
ing  of  the  above  words,  which  are  written  in  the  old  EngUsh 
character,  now  confined  to  law-deeds,  but  which  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  the  ^riodem  or  Italian  hand. 

As  the  appointed  time  of  EUzabeth's  marriage  with  the 
dauphin  Charles  approached,  her  dower  was  settled,  and  rich 
dresses  in  the  French  fashion  were  made  for  her ;  when  '  ad- 
denly,  without  any  previous  intimation,  the  contract  was  broken 
by  Louis  XI.  demanding  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  in  marriage 
for  the  dauphin.  This  sUght  offered  to  Elizabeth  infuriated  her 
father  so  much,  that  the  agitation  is  said  to  have  had  a  fatal 
effect  on  his  health.  Comines,  a  contemporary  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king  of  France,  more  than  once  in  his  history  expresses 
his  iadignation  at  seeing  the  tribute-money  sent  every  year 
from  France  to  Edward's  "  chateau  de  Londres,  which  had 
before  greater  heaps  of  treasure  and  precious  things  than  it 
could  hold."  He  likewise  dwells  with  evident  satisfaction  on 
the  report  "that  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  was  caused  by 
Louis  XI.  rejecting  the  princess-royal  EUzabeth  as  a  wife  for 
his  little  daupliin  Charles.  But,"  observes  Comines,  rather 
insolently,  "  it  was  very  well  known  that  the  girl,  who  is  now 
queen  of  England,  was  a  great  deal  too  old  for  monseigneur 
the  dauphin,  who  is  now  king  of  France."'  Elizabeth  was  four, 
or  perhaps  five,  years  older  than  Charles,  and  there  was  still 
more  disparity  in  person  than  in  years ;  for  her  stature  was 
tall  and  stately,  and  his  was  dwarfish. 

The  fortunes  of  the  yoimg  Elizabeth  suffered  the  most  signal 
reverse  directly  she  lost  her  royal  sire  and  only  efficient  pro- 
tector. From  Westminster-palace  she  was,  with  her  second 
brother  and  young  sisters,  hurried  by  the  queen  her  mother 
into  the  Sanctuary  of  Westminster,  which  had  formerly  shel- 
tered her  in  childhood.  But  Elizabeth  of  York  was  no  longer 
an  unconscious  child,  who  sported  as  gaily  with  her  Uttle  sisters 
in  the  abbot  of  Westminster's  garden  as  she  did  in  the  flowery 
meads  of  Shene ;  she  had  grown  up  into  the  beauties  of  early 
womanhood,  and  was  the  sharer  of  her  royal  mother's  woe?. 
The  sad  tale  of  that  queen's  calamities  has  already  been  told 
'  Meoioires  de  Puilippe  de  Comiucs,  p.  160. 
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by  us.'    How  much  the  princess  EHzabeth  must  have  grieved 
for  her  two  murdered  brothers  may  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  her  literary  dependant,  Bernard  Andreas,'  who  knew  her 
well :  "  The  love,"  he  says,  "  she  bore  her  brothers  and  sisters 
was  unheard  of,  and  almost  incredible." 

The  treaty  of  betrothment,  privately  negotiated  between 
Elizabeth  of  York  and  Henry  of  Richmond  by  their  respective 
mothers,''  M'as  the  first  gleam  of  comfort  that  broke  on  the  royal 
prisoners  in  sanctuary  after  the  murder  of  the  innocent  princes 
in  the  Tower   The  young  princess  promised  to  hold  faith  with 
her  betrothed ;  ii:  case  of  her  death  before  her  contract  was 
fulfilled,  her  next  sister  Cicely  was  to  take  her  place.  But  it  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  neither  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  other  period 
of  her  life,  was  the  slightest  proposal  made  by  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York  for  placing  Ehzabeth  on  the  throne  as  sole 
sovereign.  Even  her  near  relatives,  her  half-brother  Dorset,  and 
her  uncle  Lionel  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  they 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Richard  III.  at  Salisbun', 
(simultaneously  with  Buckingham's  rebeUion  in  the  autumn  of 
1483,)  proclaimed  the  earl  Richmond  Henry  VII.,  although  he 
was  a  distant  exile,  who  had  done  no  more  for  the  cause  than 
taken  an  oath  to  marry  Elizabeth  if  he  ever  had  it  in  his  power. 
As  these  nobles  had  but  just  escaped  from  sanctuary,  which 
they  had  shared  with  Elizabeth  of  York  and  her  mother,  and 
must   have  recently  and  intimately  known   their  plans  and 
wishes,  this  utter  silence  on  her  claims  as  the  heiress  of  Edward 
IV.  is  the  more    surprising.     In  truth,   it  afibrds  another 
remarkable  instance  of  the   manner  in  which  Norman  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Sa'ic  law  had  corrupted  the  common  or 
unwritten  law    of  Eng'and  regarding  the   succession.^    The 
violation   of  this  ancient  national  law  had  given  rise  to  the 

*  See  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

'  He  wjw  her  eldest  sou's  tutor,  and  left  a  Latin  life  of  Henry  VII.    Some 
entries  in  lu-r  privy -purse  expcnnes  show  that  the  memory  of  her  murdemt 
brothers  wan  dear  to  her  heart,  even  in  the  last  year  of  her  life. 
'  See  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

*  See  Introduction,  vol.  i. ;  likewise  an  act  of  parliament,  second  of  Mary  I., 
quoted  by  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  declaring  that  Mary  succeeded  "not  by  statute,  but 
by  common  or  oral  law." 
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most  bloody  civil  wars  which  had  vexed  the  country  since  the 
Conquest. 

Before  Buckingham's  revolt  took  place,  the  royal  ladies  in 
sanctuary  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their  near  relatives, 
Dorset  and  bishop  Lionel  Woodville,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  in  their  company;    and   how  efficient  a  protection  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  high  rank  of  bishop  Lionel  must  have  proved 
when  they  were  sheltered  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church, 
may  be  imagined.     But  the  bishop  and  Dorset  were  both 
obliged  to  fly  to  France,  owing  to  the  utter  failure  of  Bucking- 
ham's insiwrection,  and  after  their  exile  the  situation  of  Ehza- 
beth  of  York  and  her  mother  became  very  irksome.  A  cordon 
of  soldiers,  commanded  by  John  Nesfield,  a  squire  of  Richard 
III.'s  guard,  watched  night  and  day  round  the  abbey,  and  the 
helpless  prisoners  were  reduced  to  great  distress.     Thus  they 
struggled  through  the  sad  winter  of  1483,  but  surrendered 
themselves  in  March.     Elizabeth's  mother  has  been  unjustly 
blamed  for  this  measure,  yet  it  was  the  evident  effect  of  dire 
necessity.     The  princess  Elizabeth  wps  forced  to  own  herself 
the  illegitimate  child  of  Edward  IV.;    she  had  to  accept  a 
wetched  annuity,  and,  as  a  favour,  was  permitted  to  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  marrying  a  private  gentleman.'     Such 
were  the  conditions  of  a  cruel  act  of  parliament,  passed  under 
the  influence  of  Richard  III.'s  military  despotisoa  in  the  pre- 
ceding January.     The  act,  it  is  well  known,  was  indited  by 
bishop  Stillington,  the  mortal  foe  of  her  mother's  house,  who 
added  to  this  the  more  intolerable  injury  of  projecting  a  union 
between  Mr.  William  Stillington,  his  natural  son,  and  the 
princess.    This  unfortimate  lover  of  Elizabeth  met  with  a  fate 
far  severer  than  his  presimiption  merited ;  for  being  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,   "he  was  (adds  Comines)  taken 
prisoner,  and,  by  mistake,  starved  to  death," — a  mistake  per- 
haps instigated  by  soni«  of  the  indignant  kindi'ed  of  the  princess, 
who  were  then  refugees  in  France. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  was  certainly  separated  from,  her 

'  Ree  the  coarsely  worded  oath  taken  by  Richard  III.  in  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  binding  himself  to  protect  his  brother  Edward's  illegitimate 
daughters  if  they  submitted  to  the  above  conditions. 
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unfortunate  mother  when  tlicy  left  sanctuftry,  since thut  (inctn 
was  phiced  under  tlic  control  of  the  siinie  ollicer  who  hud  so 
inexorably  kept  watch  and  ward  round  the  abbey.      Mijiu. 
time,  the  princess  and  her  sinters  were  received  at  court  Mjth 
some  appearance  of  regard  by  Richard  KL,  and  with  gieiit  attcc. 
tion  by  his  queen,  "wljo  always,"  sjiys  a  contemporary,'  "treated 
Elizabeth  of  York  as  a  sister."    Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  renuiii. 
bered  that  Elizabeth  was  one  of  Anne  of  Warwick's  ncartst 
female  relatives,  independently  of  the  wedlock  with  lUcliaid 
III.     As  the  princess  was  seen  so  frequently  in  the  company 
of  queen  Anne  after  leaving  sanctum',  she  was  most  likely  con. 
signed  to  her  charge :  she  was  certaiidy  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  Westminster.     Here  she  found  her  father^s  old  friend,  lord 
Stanley,  in  an  office  of  great  authority,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  usurper  steward  of  the  royal  household,  a  place  he  held 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.^  It  is  well  kno^vn  that  tliis  noble- 
man was  ste])-father  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  the  betrothed 
husband  of  the  princess  Elizabeth ;    and  that  liis  wife,  Mar- 
garet  Beaufori,  was  exiled  from  the  court  and  in  disgrace  Mith 
the  usiu-per,  for  liaviug  projected  the  union  of  her  son  with 
the  princess.     How  Stanley  contrived  to  exonerate  himself  is 
not  ascertained."     In  fact,  there  is  from  this  period  an  utter 

'  Cont'muntor  of  the  Croyland  Cliroiiiflc. 

'  As  to  this  fact,  see  Dr.  LiiigHrd,  vol.  v.  p.  206,  4th  ed.     Likowiiw  Lodge's 
Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

•  The  reconciliation  betwi-cn  the  usurper  and  Stanley  is  matter  of  mystory. 
That  Stanley  himself  temporized  with  the  tyrant,  and  bided  his  tinif  tor  Lin 
overthrow,  is  proved  by  the  result ;  but  that  Kichard  should  in  any  way  rolv  on 
him,  or  trust  to  his  aid  in  an  hour  of  need,  is  by  no  means  consistent  witli  tin- 
character  for  sagacity  with  w  bich  it  has  pleased  nuxlern  historians  to  invest  that 
king.  It  is  greatly  to  Ijc  doubted,  afUir  all,  whether  Richard's  abilities  iu  ary 
wine  exeei-ded  th(*e  called  mto  exercise  by  a  di's{^ierate  cliargc  at  the  head  of  iiis 
c«valry  tbrces,  the  sjKX'ic^  of  warfare  in  which  ho  excelled.  Richard  and  Staiiliy 
(if  we  may  trust  to  the  metrical  joumid  of  a  herald  belonging  to  tlie  Stniiliv 
family)  had  Iteen,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  perjietually  (]uariiHing  in  the 
north.  Stanley  wiw,  by  Richard's  myrmidons,  wounded  in  the  councildianilir 
in  the  Tower,  when  Hastuigs  was  illegally  beheaded  on  the  memorable  13tli  it 
Jane  ;  yet  a  tew  days  afterwards  we  find  him  witness  to  the  " suneiuler  of  tl n 
great  seal  to  the  lord  king  Richard  I II.,  which  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  lii- 
reign,  .Tune  27,  1 483,"  in  that  high  chamber  next  the  chapel  which  is  in  thi 
dwelling  of  "  Ciicly  duchess  of  York,  called  Baynard-Castle,  Tliaines-striet, on 
the  water  of  Thame8."-Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  189.  Stanley  i"*,  witli  tlie  exo(]itiiiii 
of  Buckingham,  the  only  nobleman  witness  to  this  act  of  asiirj)ati(iii.  Subse- 
quently, the  sou  of  his  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  (a  wife  w  h<jm  he  was  known  to 
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hiatus  in  nil  authentic  intelligence  regarding  tlic  procecdiugs  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  time  when  she  sat  with  queen  Anne  royally 
attired  in  Westmiuatcr-hall  at  Christnuw,  118 1,  till  the  death 
of  Kichard  HI. 

In  the  absence  of  regidar  information,  perhaps  a  metrical 
narrative,  called  the  "  Song  of  the  Ljidy  Bessy,"'  deserves 
some  attention,   being   written  by  Humphrey   Brercton,  an 
oilicer  and  vassal  belonging  to  lord  Staidey :  he  is  proved  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  eostiune  luid 
language  are  undeniably  of  that  era.    A  cautious  abstract  from 
Brercton,  limited  to  those  passages  which  are  connected  with 
liis  asserted  agency  in  renewing  Elizabeth's  engagements  with 
Henry  of  Riclunond,  here  follows.    The  princess,  according  to 
Brcreton,  having  accidentally  met  lord  Stanley  at  a  time  and 
place  convenient  for  conference,  urged  him  passionately,  by  the 
njvmc  of  "father  Stanley,"  and  with  many  reminiscences  of 
all  he  owed  to  her  father,  to  assist  her  in  the  restoration  of 
her  rights.     At  first  lord  Stanley  repulsed  her,  declaring  he 
could  not  break  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  king  Richard,  ob- 
serving, moreover,  that  women  were  proverbially  "  unstable  of 
council."    EUzabeth  renewed  her  importuuitiesj  but  when  he 
seemed  quite  inflexible, — 

"  Her  colour  changed  as  pale  m  lead, 
TIeryaxe  '  that  shone  iis  golden  wire. 
She  tare  it  oft"  beside  her  head." 

lovo  entlri'ly,)  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  Buckingham's  revolt. 
Yet  Miirijan  t ,  though  an  active  ivgent,  received  no  other  punishment  than  having 
the  o4uinanvi  of  hor  lands  and  liberty  given  to  her  own  husband,  who  naturally 
po«*BovJ  wntrol  over  both.  Notwitlistandiiig  all  motives  tor  caution,  Uichaid 
plkwl  Stanley  in  a  station  of  such  high  domestic  trust,  thut  his  life  must  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night  have  been  at  his  mercy.  The  brother,  sons,  and  nephews  of 
Stanley,  under  whoso  commtuid  remained  his  feudal  iKJwera  in  the  north,  in  some 
degree  established  his  security  against  violence  from  Kichard.  But  Kichard  could 
have  had  little  reciprocal  guarantee  against  *^ i.mley's  machinations,  when  he 
appoiiited  him  guardian  of  his  tabic  and  bed  as  lord  steward  of  his  palace. 
Nothing  but  Stanley's  oath  at  Kichard's  coronation  could  have  been  the  security 
of  the  usurper ;  but  how,  after  breaking  so  Kjany  oaths  himself,  Richard  could 
expect  one  kept  for  his  sake,  is  marvellous.  It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  have 
A  clear  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  usurjier  and  the  man  who  caused  the 
revolution  that  placed  Henry  VIL  and  Elizabeth  of  York  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, or  their  history  is  incomprehensible. 

*  Edited  by  T.  Hayward,  esq.  F.8.A. 
'  Tliis  old  word  signifies  a  torch,  or  a  profusion  of  long  fair  hair. 
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After  this  agony  she  suiik  into  a  swoon,  and  remained  some 
time  speechless.     Lord  Stanley  was  overcome  by  the  earnest. 
ness  of  her  anguish.   "  Stand  up,  lady  Bessy,"  he  said.   "  Now 
I  see  you  do  not  feign,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  long  thought 
of  the  matter  as  you  do;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trust  the  secrecy 
of  women,  and  many  a  man  is  brought  to  great  woe  by  making 
them  his  confidantes."     He  then  added,  "that  his  adherents 
would  rise  at  his  bidding,  if  he  could  go  to  the  north-west  in 
person,  but  that  he  durst  not  trust  a  scribe  to  indite  his  inten. 
tions  in  letters."     This  difficulty  the  princess  obviated,  by 
declaring  that  she  could  "  indite  and  write  as  well  as  the  scri- 
vener who  taught  her."   Then  lord  Stanley  agreed  she  should 
write  the  letters  without  delay. 

Among  the  other  circumstances  related  by  the  princess  to 
lord  Stanley  in  this  interview,  there  is  one  in  strong  coinci. 
dence  with  the  propensity  to  dabble  in  fortune-tolling  and 
astrology,  which  was  a  weakness  belonging  to  the  house  of 
York.'     She  said  "  that  her  father,  being  one  day  studying  a 
book  of  magic  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  was  extremely 
agitated,  even  to  tears ;  and  though  earls  and  lords  were  pre. 
sent,  none  diu^t  speak  to  him  but  herself.    She  came  and  knelt 
before  him  for  his  blessing,  upon  wliich  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her,  and  lifted  her  into  a  high  window ;  and  when  he 
had  set  her  there,  he  gave  her  the  reason  or  horoscope  he  had 
drawn,  and  bade  her  show  it  to  no  one  but  to  lord  Stanlej^,  for 
he  had  plainly  calculated  that  no  son  of  his  would  wear  the 
crown  after  him.  He  predicted  that  she  should  be  queen,  and 
the  crown  would  rest  in  her  descendants."    When  Stanley  and    i 
the  princess  had  agreed  in  their  intentions, — 

extraordinary  similarity  in  sir  Thomas  More's  description  of  her  mother's  paroxysm  1 

of  anguish  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  sons,  beginning  "  Her  fair  hair  sin  I 

tare."-See  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville.     The  quotation  is  from  the  '  Song  I 

of  the  Lady  Bessy.'  I 

'  Edward  IV,  and  George  of  Clarence  recriminated  magical  pra<^tice9  on  caih  I 

other ;  and  Henry  VII.  averred  that  their  sister,  Margaret  of  liurgimdy,  tormented  I 

him  more  by  her  sorceries  than  by  all  her  political  cabals.     Nor  y/a»  the  house  of  I 

Lancaster  free  from  these  follies :  the  dark  prediction  that  a  young  king  of  Kng<  I 

land  should  be  destroyed  by  one  whose  name  began  with  the  letter  G,  had  been  I 

originally  made  for  the  annoyance  of  duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  "  but  fill-  I 

filled  in  our  days,"  says  Rous  of  Warwick,  (who  n»oordH  the  circuuibtana>,)  "  by  I 

tint  wretch  Richard  HI."                                   >;  ^,  .i?^  I 
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**  We  must  part,  lady,  the  earl  mid  then. 
But  keep  this  matter  secretly. 
And  this  same  night,  at  nine  or  ten, 
In  your  chamber  I  think  to  be : 
Look  that  you  make  all  things  ready. 
Your  maids  shall  not  our  counsel  hear, 
And  I  will  bring  no  man  with  me. 
But  Humphrey  Brereton,*  my  trusty  squire." 
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Tha*;  evening  lord  Stanley  and  Brereton  disguised  them- 
selves in  "  manner  strange,"  and  went  and  stood  at  a  private 
wicket,  till  the  princess,  recognising  Stanley  by  a  signal  made 
with  his  right  hand,  admitted  him.  It  was  the  cold  season,  for 
there  was  fire  in  her  apartment,  of  which  Brereton  gives  this 
pretty  sketch : —  .  :«  ,  ^. :. 

"  Charcoals  in  chimneys  there  were  cast, 
Candles  on  sticks  were  burning  high ; 
She  oped  the  wicket  and  let  him  in, 
•  ..'  Saying,  '  Welcome,  lord  and  knight  so  fi«e  !*  ",.;>; 

,  A  rich  chaii  was  set  for  him,  ,  „..„,  > 

Another  for  that  fair  lady. 
.'<■  They  ate  the  «pice,' and  drank  the  wine,     "■ 

To  their  study ^  then  they  went;  • ; 

The  lady  then  so  fair  and  free, 
/  '  With  rudd  as  red  as  rose  in  May,         "         ■ 

■ii  -      She  kneeled  down  upon  her  knee."  '^^ 

I 

In  this  attitude  Elizabeth  commenced  writing  the  letters  dic- 
tated by  lord  Stanley.  Their  contents  are  detailed  by  Brere- 
ton. He  is  too  exact  in  all  points  of  fact,  as  to  the  genealogy 
and  individual  particulars  of  the  persons  he  named,  to  leave  a 
single  doubt  that  his  metrical  narrative  was  written  from  facts, 
and  by  a  contemporary  of  Elizabeth  of  York ;  for,  careless  as 
Ir  is  in  regard  to  the  general  history  of  his  era,  which,  indeed, 
had  assumed  .neither  form  nor  shape  m  his  lifetime,  he  is 
wonderfully  accurate  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  costume  and 
private  liistory  of  his  day,  and  the  closer  he  is  sifted,  the  more 
truthful  does  he  seem  in  minute  traits,  which  must  have  been 
forgotten  had  the  work  been  written  a  century  afterwards. 
The  dictation  of  these  letters  proves  this  assertion,  for  he  shows 

'  This  is  the  author  of  the  narrative,  who  frequently  betrays  himself  as  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  scene,  by  unconsciously  assuming  the  first  prson. 

'  Spice  means  '  comfits ;'  such,  with  cakes  and  sweet  wine,  was  the  evenuig 
repast  in  the  middle  ages.  To  this  day  children's  sugar-plums,  and  all  sorts  of 
bonbons  and  comfits,  are  called  spice  in  the  north  of  England, 

'  Tliat  isj  they  began  to  consult  or  study  the  business  on  which  they  wore  bent. 
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the  odd  expedients  men  in  authority  resorted  to  when  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  therefore  had  to  depend  whoUy 
on  the  fidehty  of  a  scrivener,  on  whose  transcription  they  placed 
their  seals  as  proof  that  the  missive  was  to  meet  credence 
from  the  recipient  party ;  and  such  person  was  often  beset  v/ith 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  engrossed  scroll  (which  bore  no  identity 
of  hand-writing)  was  not  a  treacherous  fiction  sealed  with  a 
stolen  signet.     The  expedients  of  the  unlearned  but  sagacious 
Stanley,  in  this  dilemma,  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  to  con- 
vince  his  friends  that  these  letters  really  were  no  forgery,  he 
relates  to  each  some  particular  incident  only  known  between 
themselves,  and  which  no  false  scribe  could  invent.     To  his 
eldest  son,  for  instance,  he  bade  the  princess  "  commend  him, 
and  charged  him  to  remember,  when  they  parted  at  Salford- 
bridge,  how  hard  he  pulled  his  finger,  till  the  first  joint  gave 
way,  and  he  exclaimed  with  the  pain."    By  such  token  lord 
Stanley  bade  him  "  credit  this  letter,  and  meet  him  at  a  con- 
ference in  London  disguised  like  a  Kendal  merchant."    Sir 
WiUiam  Stanley  was  requested  "  to  come  to  the  conference 
like  a  merchant  of  Beaumorris,  or  Caernarvon,  with  a  retinut 
of  Welshmen  who  could  speak  no  EngUsh ;"  sir  John  Savage, 
Stanley's  nephew,  was  summoned  "  as  a  Chester  merchant." 
But,  of  all,  the  letter  to  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  the  reminiscences 
lord  Stanley  recalled  to  him,  are  the  richest  in  costume  and 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  age.    Lord  Stanley  thus  directs  the 
princess  :—. 


'.m?ir: 


**  Commend  me  to  good  Gilbert  Talbot, 
(A  gentle  squire  forsootli  is  he) ; 
Once  on  a  IViday,  well  I  wot, 
King  Richard  caHed  him  traitor  high. 
But  Gilbert  to  his  falchion  prcst, 
(A  bold  esquire,  forsooth,  is  he,) 
There  durst  no  serjeant  liim  arresl^  , 
He  is  80  perilous  of  his  body. 
In  Tower-street*  I  met  him  then,    \ 
Gtiing  to  Westminster  Sanctuary ; 
I  lighted  beside  the  horse  I  rode, — 
The  purse  fk>m  my  belt  I  gave  him  truly ; 


*  Tlie  squabble  between  the  king  and  Talbot  probably  t<x)k  place  at  the  Tower; 
and  the  brave  squire  got  into  Tower-street,  meaning  to  take  Itoat  to  Westininster 
Bttnctuury,  when  Stanley  met  him,  and  provided  hnn  with  money  and  a  sttod 
for  his  flight  uito  Cheshire. 
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I  bade  him  ride  down  to  the  north-west,* 
And  perchance  he  might  live  a  knight  to  be  t 
Wherefore,  lady  Bessy,  at  my  request,  '  < . 

Pray  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me." 


A'} 
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After  the  princess  had  written  these  despatches,  and  lord 
Stanley  had  sealed  them  with  his  «eaZ/  they  agreed  that 
Humphrey  Brereton,  who  had  always  heen  true  to  king  Ed- 
ward IV.,  should  set  out  with  the  letters  to  the  north-wesc  of 
England.  Lord  Stanley  and  his  man  slept  that  night  in 
Elizabeth's  suite  of  apartments,  but  she  watched  till  dawning 
of  day.  ■        '""'•f^  .'.'■•'••     ■    -v"  •:.  ,,r:   ••       :', ■  ,.v' >  . :.   'r^^il, 

. , " !     **  And  Bessy  waked  all  that  night,         .^.    ;  '         * 

,j  There  came  no  sleep  within  her  eye ;   ■    ' 

Soon  in  the  mom,  as  the  day-spring,        '  ■     '  1 1 

'  :  "       Up  riseth  the  young  Bessye,  , 

:..    ;        And  maketh  haste  in  her  dressing. 

To  Humphrey  Brereton  gone  is  she.  v.  • 

And  when  she  came  to  Humphrey's  bower,      ,    ,        ..     ' 
'    '        With  a  small  voice  called  she ; 

Humphrey  answered  that  lady  bright,  ""'      j'' 

'        Saying,  '  Who  callcth  here  so  early  ?  *         ■ 'u  ^      ,  f  r 

^    :'  '  I  am  king  Edward's  daughter  right,  ' 

The  countess  Clere,  young  Bessy  J  /'r 

.  In  all  haste,  with  means  and  might,  .    ' 

^■^'''»    '    '    '    '        Thou  must  come  to  lord  Stanley !  "*  , 

The  lady  "  fair  and  sweet "  guided  Humphrey  to  the  bedside 
of  his  master,  who  gave  him  directions  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  six  letters.  Humphrey  summoned  sir  William,  the  brother 
of  lord  Stanley,  at  Holt-castle,  lord  Strange  at  Latham-house, 
Edward  and  James  Stanley  from  Manchester,  with  their  cousin 
sir  John  Savage.  Lastly,  he  arrived  at  Sheffield-castle,  with 
his  missive  for  "  Gilbert  Talbot  fair  and  free,"  whose  reception 
of  EUzabetVs  letter  is  highly  characteristic : 

"  When  he  that  letter  looked  upon, 
A  loud  laughter  laughed  he. 
'  Fair  fall  tiiat  lord  in  his  renown. 
To  stir  and  rise  begiimeth  he ; 

'  Stanley  gave  him  his  purse  from  his  belt :  it  is  in  the  strict  costume  of  the  era. 
Gilbert  Talbot,  the  hero  here  described,  greatly  cUstinguished  liimself  at  Bosworth. 
He  was  dubbed  knight-banneret  on  the  field,  and  richly  rewarded  by  Henry  VII. : 
he  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  who  made  him  her  ranger  of 
Needwood-forest. 

*  Such  was  the  important  u«e  of  the  seal,  when  letters  were  written  in  one  set 
hand  by  a  scribe.       •  . 
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Fair  fkll  Bessy,  that  countess  Clere,    .^(     „    ,,>, 

That  such  counsel  giveth  truly !  \  '^      , 

Greet  well  my  nephew,  nigh  of  blood,       " ' ' "  >,  ' 

The  young  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 

Bid  him  not  dread  or  doubt  of  good. 

In  the  Tower  of  London  th  nigh  he  be : 

I  shall  make  London  gate  to  tremble  and  quake. 

But  my  nephew  rescued  shall  be. 

Commend  me  to  that  countess  c''  ./,  . 

King  rdward's  child,  yow;,  ilessy ;  ' '     \ 

Tell  her  I  trust  in  -T-^u,  who  hath  no  peer, 

T'*  !:r'»"-  hu  uer  love '  from  over  the  sea.'  " 


The  iteration  >f  the  expression  "countess  clear,"  which  is  ap. 
plied,  by  all  her  partisans,  to  Ehzabeth  of  York,  certainly 
meant  more  ban  a  descriptive  epithet  relative  to  her  com- 
plexion, or  Yf\j  should  the  term  "countess"  be  always  an- 
nexed  to  it  ?  In  truth  the  lady  Bessy  was,  by  indubitable  rights 
the  moment  her  b/others  were  dead,  the  heiress  of  the  mighty 
earldom  of  Clere,  o^  Clare,  as  the  representative  of  ter  ances- 
tress Elizabeth  de  Burgh,''  the  wife  of  Lionel,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.  The  title  of  duke  of  Clarence,  which  originally 
sprang  from  this  iuheritance,  might  be  resumed  by  the  crown  j 
but  the  great  earldom  of  Clere,  or  Clare,  was  a  female  fief, 
and  devolved  on  Ehzabeth.  Her  partismis  certainly  meant 
to  greet  her  as  its  rightful  and  legitimate  owner  when  they 
termed  her  "  cx)uutess  Clere,"  for  however  clear  or  bright  she 
might  be,  that  species  of  complexion  by  no  means  brought  any 
rational  connexion  with  the  title  of  countess. 

When  Brereton  returned  from  his  expedition,  he  found  lord 
Stanley  walking  with  king  Bichard  in  the  palace  garden.' 
Stanley  gave  him  a  sign  of  secrecy,  and  Humphrey  asserted 
before  the  king,  "that  he  had  been  taking  a  vacation  of  recrea- 
tion among  his  friends  in  Cheshire."  After  a  coaxing  and 
hypocritical  speech  of  Richard,  regarding  his  affection  for  the 
"  poor  commonalty,"  he  went  to  his  own  apartments  in  the 
palace.  Brereton  then  obtained  an  intemew  of  the  princess, 
to  whom  he  detailed  the  success  of  his  expedition.  Elizaheth 
received  the  intelligence  with  extraordinary  gratitude,  and 
agreed  to  meet  her  confederates  in  secret  council  when  they 

'  Henry  of  Richmond.  '  See  the  biography  of  queen  Philippa,  vol.  i. 

'  Cotton-mrden  was  one  of  the  nleasances  or  srardens  of  Wcstminster-Dalace. 
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arrived  from  the  north.   The  place  of  meeting  was  an  old  im 
in  the  London  suburbs,  between  Holbom  and  Islington  j  an 
eagle's  foot  was  chalked  on  the  door,  as  the  token  of  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  disguised  gentlemen  who  came  from 
Cheshire  and   Tjancashire.     The  eagle's  foot  is  one  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  sir  Reginald  Braye,*  who  was  a  retainer 
belonging  to  lord  Stanley,  and,  as  all  historians'  are  well 
aware,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  revolution  which  placed 
Elizabeth  and  Richmond  on  the  English  throne.  The  inn  thus 
indicated  was  conveniently  stationed  for  the  rendezvous,  as 
travellers  from  the  north  must  perforce  pass  the  door.     Thi- 
ther, according  to  our  poet,  the  princess  and  Stanley  repaired 
secretly  by  night.     After  Elizabeth  had  conferred  with  her 
allies,  and  satisfied  herself  that  they  would  not  murder  Rich- 
mond, out  of  their  Yorkist  prejudices,  if  he  trusted  himself 
among  the  northern  powers,  she  agreed  to  send  him  a  ring  of 
betrothal,  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  strength  of  the 
party  propitious  to  the  union  of  York  and  Lancaster.     Hum- 
phrey Brereton  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  the 
despatches.     He  embarked  at  Liverpool,  a  port  then  little 
known  to  the  rest  of  England ;  but  the  shipping,  and  all  other 
matters  there,  were  at  the  command  of  the  house  of  Stanley. 
When  the  mrlady  of  queen  Anne  became  hopeless  and  she 
evidently  drew  near  her  end,  a  ramour  prevailed  in  the  palace, 
and  from  thence  spread  over  the  countiy,  that  the  king,  on  her 
demise,  intended  to  espouse  his  niece  Elizabeth.    It  was  a  re- 
port that  excited  horror  in  every  class  of  the  English  people, 
and  in  no  one  (as  all  historians  expressly  declare)  so  much  as 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  princess  herself,  who  detested  the 
idea  of  the  abhorrent  union.*  It  may  be  inferred  that  she  had 
not  concealed  her  aversion  from  her  uncle,  since,  after  the 
queen's  death,  she  was  sent  into  restraint  at  the  castle  of 
Sheriff-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire.    Richard  himself,  perceiving  the 

'  Ladj  Braye,  his  representative,  (an  English  peeress  by  summons,)  has  in  her 
possession  a  portrait  of  sir  Reginald  Braye,  wearing  a  tabard  "  powdered"  with  the 
eaf^le's  foot.  Brereton  does  not  mention  sir  Reginald  Braye,  excepting  by  this 
indication ;  but  it  is  sufficient,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  minute  traits  wliich 
verify  this  metrical  chi"onicle. 

•  Sir  rnomas  More.    Holinshed.    HolL  '  Ibid- 
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public  disf^st,  gave  up  the  idea  of  marrying  Elizabeth.  Im- 
mediately the  fn  ral  of  his  wife  was  over,  he  called  a  raeetin" 
of  the  civic  anthuiities,  in  the  great  hall  of  St.  John^s,  Clerk- 
enwell,  just  before  Easter  1485,  and,  in  their  presence,  dis- 
tinctly disavowed  any  intention  of  espousing  his  niece,  and 
forbade  the  circulation  of  the  report,  "  as  false  and  scandalous 
in  a  high  degree."  A  little  while  before  this  proclamation 
the  same  chronicler*  states,  "that  a  convocation  of  twelve 
doctors  of  divinity  had  sat  on  a  case  of  the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  and  niece,  and  had  declared  that  the  kindred  was  too 
near  for  a  pope's  bull  to  sanction." 

If  the  princess  Elizabeth  had  not  manifested  decided  repug. 
nance  to  the  addresses  of  her  uncle,  she  might,  perhaps,  have 
met  with  better  treatment  than  consignment  to  a  distant  for- 
tress ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  harsh  usage,  sir  George  Bucke, 
the  apologist  for  Richard  III.,  has  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm 
that  she  was  so  desirous  of  marrying  her  uncle,  as  to  be 
anxious  to  hasten  the  death  of  her  aunt.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion  he  adduces  an  infamous  letter,  which  he  says 
he  saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  among  the 
Howard  papers,  addressed  by  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Richard's  great  supporter.  Bucke  pretends 
that  she,  in  this  letter,  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  her  favour,  adding,  "  that  the  king  was  her 
joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  was  his  in  heart 
and  thought."  So  far  Bucke  affects  to  quote  her  words,  but 
he  adds,  in  a  most  uncandid  manner,  "  she  hinted  her  surprise 
at  the  duration  of  the  queen's  illness,  and  her  apprehensions 
that  she  would  never  die.'"  Why  did  not  Bucke  quote  the 
very  words  of  the  princess,  that  all  the  world  might  judge 
how  far  the  expressions  he  calls  a  hint  extended  ?  ^Meantime, 
this  letter  has  never  been  seen  to  the  present  hour,  and  Bucke 
is  too  violent  a  partisan  and  too  unfaithful  an  historian  to  be 
believed  on  his  mere  word.  Persons  often  act  inconsistently 
in  respect  to  the  characters  of  others,  but  never  in  regard  to 
their  own.  During  many  trials,  the  retiring  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth  bore  fully  out  her  favourite  motto,  which  consisted  of  the 


*  Conthiuator  of  Croyland. 

f  m 


"  fiucke's  Kisi. ;  W.  Ke nnet,  [i.  5GS. 
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\yords  HUMBLE  AND  REVERENT.     NoF  is  it  probable  that  her 
sweet  and  saintly  nature  should  have  blazed  out,  in  one  sen-  • 
tence  of  a  letter,  into  all  the  murderous  ambition  that  distin- 
guished her  father  and  uncles,  and  then  subsided  for  ever  into 
the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.    If  this  princess  had  had  ' 
a  heart  capable  of  cherishing  murderous  thoughts  against  "her 
kind  aunt,  queen  Anne,"  she  would  have  shown  some  other  ; 
symptoms  of  a  cruel  and  ungratefiil  nature.      She  certainly 
did  not ;  therefore  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  her  on  a  supposed 
liint  in  a  letter  which  no  one  but  an  enemy  ever  read.'  ;  -nMj- 

While  our  princess  is  incarcerated  in  her  northern  prison, 
it  is  needful  to  bestow  a  few  pages  on  the  paladin  appointed 
to  her  rescue.    The  romantic  incidents  of  the  early  hfe  of  our 
first  Tudor  sovereign  are,  indeed,  little  known.    Henry  Tudor 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond''  and  Margaret 
Beaufort,  only  child  of  John  duke  of  Somerset.     His  mother 
was  little  more  than  thirteen'  when  he  was  bom  at  Pembroke- 
castle,^  June  26,  1456.     Margaret  has  thus  prettily  recorded 
the  date  of  his  birth  in  one  of  her  letters  :^  "  For,"  says  the 
proud  and  happy  mother,  "it  was  on  this  day  of  St.  Anne 
that  I  did  bring  into  the  world  my  good  and  gracious  prince, 
and  only-beloved  son."    The  father  of  this  infant  survived  but 
till  the  succeeding  November.     The  countess  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  the  pride  of  English  matrons,  the  most  noble  as 
wsil  as  most  learned  lady  in  the  land,  was  left  a  widow  and  a 
mother  at  fourteen,  with  a  little  earl  of  five  months  old  in 
her  arms,  whom  she  had  to  rear  and  protect  amidst  all  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  had  just  begun  to  rage  when  her 
husband  died,  i-u  ■  ■. 

When  the  infant  earl  of  Richmond  was  about  three  years 

'  The  house  of  Howard  have,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  possessed  many 
membei-s  illustrious  for  their  literary  talents,  and,  above  all,  for  their  research 
into  (locuuientary  history ;  and  though  search  has  been  made  in  their  archives 
for  this  royal  autograph  letter,  yet  from  that  hour  to  the  present  it  has  never 
been  found.  Sir  .Tames  Mackintosh  would  never  (as  a  lawyer)  have  given  cre- 
dence to  sir  George  Bucke's  mere  assertion,  if  he  had  known  that  the  docmnent 
was  not  forthcoming. 

.,.    ;      *  Son  of  queen  Katherine  and  Owen  Tudor. — See  her  life.  ;,«;. 

^  Hall,  287.  ■*  Brooke's  Succession  of  Kings. 

*  Ilayne's  State-Papers.  His  mother  does  not  mention  tlio  «*nrr  of  his  birth, 
but  he  died  at  nfty-iwo,  in  1508,  which  gives  tliis  date. — See  Speed,  979. 
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old/  he  was  presented  by  his  fond  young  mother  to  his  great- 
uncle  Henry  VI.,  who  solemnly  blessed  him,  and,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  child's  head,  said,  "  This  pretty  boy  will  wear  the 
garland  in  peace  for  which  we  so  sinfully  contend," — an  oracu- 
lar  saying  carefully  treasured  by  the  -young  mother  of  the  boy 
and  remembered  afterwards  by  his  party  to  his  advantage. 
Soon  after,  the  little  earl  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
his  uncle,  Jasper  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  as  he  was  the  next 
heir,  through  his  mother,  to  the  whole  ambitious  race  of  Somer- 
set, who  were  fiUing  Englpnd  with  their  seditious  efforts  to  be 
recognised  as  legitimate  bx  finches  of  the  royal  hue  of  Lancas- 
ter,  the  boy  was  conveyed  to  the  remote  castle  of  Pembroke 
for  his  personal  security  from  the  inimical  house  of  York.  He 
was  not  five  years  old  when  liis  only  protector,  Jasper  Tudor 
was  forced  to  fly  from  the  lost  field  of  Mortimer's-Cross. 
Pembroke-castle  was  stormed  by  sir  William  Herbdrr,  one  of 
Edward  IV.'s  partisans,  and  the  earldom  of  Pembroke  was 
given  to  him  as  a  reward.     The  poor  httle  earl  of  Richmond 
was  found  in  the  castle,'  not  altogether  fiiendless,  for  he  was 
protected  by  Philip  ap  Hoell,  whom  he  in  after  life  described 
gi-atefully  as  "our  old  servant  and  well-beloved  nurriour,"^ 
an  expression  which  plainly  shows  that  Henry  had  a  Welsh- 
man  by  way  of  nurse.    The  new  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  just 
and  brave  man,  and,  moreover,  had  a  good  and  mer?ifiil  lady 
for  his  helpmate.     So  far  from  hurting  the  littie  prisoner 
whom  they  had  seized  with  his  uncle's  castle,  the  lady  Herbert 
took  him  to  her  maternal  arms,  and  brought  him  up  with  her 
own  family,  "  and  in  all  kind  of  civility  well  and  honourably 
educated  him."*      The  excellence  of  this  good  deed  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  Henry  was  the 
heir  of  the  dispossessed  eatl  of  Pembroke,  and  consequently 
was  considered  by  some  to  have  more  right  to  the  castle  than 
the  Herberts.  .  >     ^^r  ♦  fi,. 


if--' 


i(/T 


The  family  of  lady  Herbert  consisted  of  three  sons  and  six 

•  Lord  Bacon  maked  the  infant  Tudor  some  years  older,  and  «ays  he  was  serv- 
ing Henry  VI.  with  the  ewer  of  water  when  the  prediction  was  made;  but 
Henry  VI.  had  not  an  opportunity  of  thus  addressing  the  child  later  in  his  reign. 

'  Hall,  287.  '  Sir  Harris  Nioolajj,  Privy-purse  Expenses,  212. 

*  This  moot  interesting  passage  in  Henry's  life  ia  taken  uom  Ilal],  2S7. 
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3  sons  and  six 


daughters,  companions  of  Henry's  childhood,  and  with  the  lady 
Maud  Herbert  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  had  formed  a 
loving  attachment.  When  he  was  foxuieen,  his  generous  pro- 
tector lord  Pembroke  was  illegally  murdered  by  Warwick's 
fiiction,  after  Banbury  fight.  Young  Tudor  still  remained 
with  his  maternal  friend,  lady  Herbert,  till  another  revolution 
in  favour  of  Lancaster  restored  Jasper  Tudor  once  more  to  his 
earldom  and  castle,  who  with  them  took  re-possession  of  his 
nephew.  But  the  few  months  Jasper  was  able  to  hold  out  the 
castle  was  a  period  of  great  danger.  The  nephew  and  rmcle 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  a  plot  contrived  by  Roger 
Vaughan,  a  bold  and  crafty  marchman,  belonging  to  a  fierce 
clan  of  his  name,  vowed  vsjssals  of  the  Mortimers  and  their 
heirs.  Jasper  had  the  satisfaction  of  turning  the  tablee  on 
Roger,  by  cutting  off  his  head.  But  he  was  soon  after  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  by  Morgan  Thomas,  who,  according  to  the 
orders  of  Edward  IV.,  dug  a  trench  round  the  ^ortress,  and 
would  soon  have  captured  its  inmates  if  David  Thomas  (bro- 
ther to  the  besieger)  had  not  taken  pity  on  the  Tudors  and 
fevomed  their  escape  to  Tenby,*  whence  with  a  few  faithful 
retainers  they  embarked  for  France,  and  were  cast  by  a  tem- 
pest on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  Duke  Francis  II.  received 
them  hospitably,  and  for  two  or  three  years  they  lived  peace- 
fully, yet  under  some  restraint. 

But  the  existence  of  young  Henry  Tudor  disquieted  Edward 
IV.,  though  in  the  very  height  of  victorious  prosperity,  and 
he  sent  Stillington,  bishop  of  Bath,  (the  ready  tool  for  any 
iniquity,)  on  a  deceitful  mission  to  the  court  of  Bretagne, 
offering  Henry  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  with  a  princely 
dower,  and  to  Jasper  restoration  of  his  earldom,  if  they  would 
return  to  England  and  be  hi«i  friends.  Henry  and  Jasper  were 
both  deceived  so  far  as  to  be  placed  without  resistance  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  deputation,  and  the  whole  party  were 
only  waiting  at  St.  Malo  for  a  favourable  wind,  when  the  duke 
of  Bretagne  was  seized  with  a  sudden  qualm  of  conscience: 
he  sent  his  favourite,  Peter  Landois,  to  inform  young  Henry 
privately,  that  he  would  be  murdered  if  he  trusted  himself  on 
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board  Edward's  ships.  It  seems  Edward  IV.  had  bargained 
that  his  envoy  should  pay  the  duke  of  Bretagne  a  large  sum 
directly  the  unfortunate  Lancastrian  nobles  were  surrendered. 
Stillington  had  just  delivered  the  cash  agreed  upon,  and  this 
was  the  way  the  duke  contrived  to  keep  the  purchase-money, 
and  save  the  lives  of  his  guests.  The  earl  of  Richmond  had 
caught  a  quotidian  ague  at  St.  Malo/  and  was  lying  in  such  a 
state  of  suffering  under  its  feverish  fits,  that  he  troubled  him- 
self  very  little  with  the  message  of  the  duke ;  but  the  moment 
his  affectionate  uncle  heard  it,  he  summoned  his  faithful 
servants,  who  ran  with  the  sick  youth  in  their  arms  to  take 
sanctuary  :if  St.  Malo,  nor  could  any  promises  of  Stillington 
induce  them  to  come  out.  Edward  IV.  complained  bitterly 
to  duke  Francis  of  the  trick  he  had  played  him,  but  he  well 
deserved  to  lose  his  money. 

'^'•Meantime,  the  countess  Margaret,  the  mother  of  ^he  young 
earl,  remained  at  the  court  of  Edward  without  exciting  any 
great  jealousy.  She  had  married  lord  Henry  Stafford,  and 
was  again  a  widow.  Edward  IV.  gave  her  to  his  vowed  par- 
tisan, lord  Stanley.  Her  husband's  esteem  for  her  virtues  was 
great,  and  her  influence  over  him  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with 
a  very  fatherly  interest  for  her  poor  exiled  boy,  from  whom  she 
hail  been  cruelly  divided  since  his  infancy.  From  the  hour 
when  young  Richmond  was  placed  in  sanctuary  at  St.  Malo, 
he  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  As  Henry  considered  that  his  life 
was  in  great  danger,  he  resolved  to  render  himself  capable  of 
taking  orders,  as  a  last  refuge  from  the  malice  of  Edward  IV. 
With  this  intention,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away 
the  heavy  hours  of  captivity,  he  became  a  proficient  hi  Latin, 
and  all  the  learning  of  the  times.' 

The  danger  passed  away,  the  learning  remained  to  his  future 
benefit.  Yet  Richmond  and  his  uncle  must  have  led  a  harassed 
life  for  many  years  during  their  exile ;  nor  had  they  always 
the  comfort  of  being  together,  for  the  records  of  Vannes  prove 
thai;,  after  being  some  time  in  an  honourable  state  of  restraint 
in  the  capital  of  Bretagne,  watched  by  guards  yet  treated  as 
princes,  on  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  to  withdmw  them. 


I  Hall,  323= 
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Bel  res,  Henry  and  his  uncle  were  arrested  at  the  request  of 
Edwiu-d  IV.  Jasper  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Joscelin, 
and  young  Henry  in  the  castle  of  Elvin.  The  Bretons  to  this 
day  point  out  one  of  the  two  towers  of  Ehin  as  his  prison.' 
The  death  of  liis  great  persecutor  Edward  IV.  caused  an 
amelioration  of  his  captivity.  A  few  mouths  opened  to  him 
an  immediate  vista  to  the  English  crown. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  hevcB  of  York  had  been  effected 
by  their  murderous  uncle,  Richard  III.,  Christopher  Urswick 
came  to  Bretagne  with  a  proposal  from  the  countess  Margaret  to 
her  son,  that  he  should  marry  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  realm, 
Elizabeth  of  York.  Henry  immediately  requested  an  interview 
with  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  he  confided  his  prospects, 
and  received  from  him  promises  of  assistance  and  permission  to 
depart.  Soon  after  canic  a  gentleman,  Hugh  Conway,  bringing 
great  sums  from  his  mother,  with  directions  to  effect  a  land- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  in  Wales.  Henry  sailed  for  England 
with  forty  ships  furnished  him  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  Ac- 
cording to  general  history,  he  heard  of  Buckingham's  failure 
and  returned  immediately ;  yet  the  local  traditions  of  Wales 
declare  that  he  landed  and  remained  in  concealment  for  several 
months  at  Tremostjni,  in  Flintshire.'  "  In  the  ancient  castle 
of  Tremostyn,  in  Fhntshire,  is  a  great  room  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery,  said  by  the  tradition  of  the  place  to  have  been 
the  lodging  of  Henry  VII.  when  earl  of  Richmond,  for  he  re- 
sided secretly  in  Wales  at  the  time  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  in  Bretagne.  None  of  our  historians,"  adds  Pennant, 
"account  for  a  certain  period  in  Henry's  life  after  he  had 
departed  from  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  While 
Heni}  was  thus  lurking  at  Mostyn,  a  party  of  Richard's  forces 
arrived  there  on  suspicion,  and  proceeded  to  search  the  castle. 
He  was  about  to  dine,  but  had  just  time  to  leap  out  of  a  back 
window,  and  make  his  escape  by  means  of  a  hole,  which  is  to 
this  day  called  the  'king's  hole."" 

'  From  I'Essai  sur  les  Antiquity  du  Departcment  du  Morbilian,  par  J.  Mahe, 
Clianoine  de  la  Cathedralc  do  Vaiuies.  Extract  made  by  rev.  J.  Hunter,  in 
illustration  of  the  '  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy.'  ^  Pennant's  Wales. 

^  Pennant.      To  sir  llicliard  ap  Howel,  the  lord  of  Mostyn-castle,  Henry  VII. 
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With  Henry's  visit  to  Wales  was  probably  connected  the 
report  mentioned  in  history  of  his  desire  to  marry  lady  Kathe- 
rinc  Herbert,  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  former  generous 
protectors.  After  the  defeat  of  Buckingham,  he  for  a  time  lost 
all  hope  of  alliance  with  the  royal  Elizabeth.  His  former  love 
Maud  Herbert,  had  been  married  to  the  earl  of  Northumber. 
land,  but  Henry  sent   ^ord  that  he  wished  to  have  her  younger 
sister.'     The  messeu^^jr,  however,  met  with  the  most  unac- 
countable  impediments  in  his  journey ;   and  before  he  could 
communicate  with  lady  Northumberland,  new  schemes  were 
agitated  for  his  union  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  Henry 
was  forced  to  sacrifice  his  private  affections.     The  people 
imagined  that  the  miion  of  the  rival  roses  was  ammged  by 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  long 
agonies  England  had  endured  on  account  of  the  disputed  suc- 
cession.    Great  crowds  went  *  o  behold  a  natural  prodigy  of  a 
rose-bush,  which  produced  blossoms  where  the  rival  colours 
of  the  rose  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  for  the  first  time 
seen  blended.     This  the  English  considered  was  an  auspici. 
ous  omen.' 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  ring  and  letter 
arrived  from  Elizabeth  of  York  wliich  renewed  her  engagement 
to  him.  In  Brereton's  narrative,  he  declares  he  met  the 
earl  of  Richmond  at  Begar  monastery ;  this  was  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Rennes,  conveniently  situated  for  intercourse  with 
England,  where  there  were  two  convents  connected  with  that 
of  Begar  on  the  earl  of  Richmond's  own  estate  in  York- 
shire.  Brereton  found  the  earl  of  Richmond  sitting  at  the 
butts  in  an  archery-ground ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet 
surcoat,  which  reached  to  the  knees  :  he  describes  hira  as  long- 
faced,  and  pale  in  complexion.  He  was  in  company  with 
lord  Oxford,  who  had  just  escaped  to  him  from  his  tedious 
imprisonment  in  Hammes-castle,  and  lord  FeiTers  (of  Groby), 
who  was  the  same  person  as  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  Elizabeth's 
brother :  Richmond  was  likewise  attended  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Lee.  The  French  authors  affirm  that  Henry  was 
in  love  with  Lee's  daughter  Katherine,  but  that  the  girl  gave 

'  HalL        .  '  Camdeu'a  Ileinaiiu. 
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up  hifl  proraiae  for  fear  of  ruining  his  fortu.ies.'  Ileury  re- 
ceived Brercton  civilly :  he  kissed  the  ring  .)f  rich  stones  that 
Elizabeth  had  sent  him,  but,  with  the  characteristic  caution 
which  ever  (Ustinguished  him,  remained  tluree  weeks  before  he 
gave  him  an  answer.       •     f  ii    ,r  .f    ,-  ,      ....,)«.   ...       ..*  n  " 

Once  more  Henry  was  in  imminent  peril,  from  the  tnnichery 
of  tiie  Breton  government.  Duke  Francis  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  his  minister,  Landois,  covenanted  to  deUver  the  earl  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  III.  j  as  it  was,  Richmond,  who  was 
near  the  French  border,  had  to  ride  for  his  life,  and  with  only 
five  persons  aixived  safely  at  Angers,  from  whence  he  visited 
the  French  court,  and  received  promises  of  assistance  from  the 
lady-regent,  sibter  to  Charles  VIII.  lie  followed  the  royal 
family  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  renewed  a  solemn  oath  to 
marry  Elizabeth  of  York  if  he  could  dispossess  the  usurper  j 
aud  the  day  after  this  oath,  all  the  English  ^^tudent^  at  the 
miiversity  of  Paris  tendered  him  their  homage  as  ku»"  jf  Eng- 
land.^ He  likewise  received  a  message  from  duke  Francis,  who, 
having  recovered  his  health,  disclaimed  the  '  >i.^  lities  of  Lan- 
dois,  aud  promised  Henry  assistance  for  his  fresli  descent  on 
England.  The  lady-regent  of  France  advanced  liim  a  sum  of 
money,  but  required  hostages  for  its  payment ;  upon  which 
Henry  very  adroitly  left  in  pledge  the  person  of  his  intended 
brother-in-law,  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  who^e  late  communis 
cations  with  England  had  excited  some  suspicions. 

Richmond  reckoned  himself  a  prisoner  during  the  whole  of 
his  connexion  with  Bretagne.  "  He  told  me,"  says  Comines, 
"just  before  his  departure,  that  from  the  time  he  was  five  years 
old  he  had  been  either  a  fugitive  ,u  n  captive,  and  that  he  had 
endured  a  fifteen  years*  imprisonia.nt  from  duke  Francis,  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  by  extremity  of  weather.  Indeed, 
I  was  at  the  court  of  Bretagnr  when  he  and  his  uncle  were  first 
seized."  Edward  IV.  paid  the  duke  of  Bretagne  a  yearly  siun 
for  his  safe  keeping  ;  and,  if  the  extreme  poverty  of  Richard 
III.  had  permitted  him  to  continue  the  pension,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  crown  of  England  and  the  hand  of  its  heiress,  the 

'  Prevost.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  Elizaheth's  maids  of  honour 
was  mistress  Lee.  In  every  page,  some  curious  coincident  with  forgotten  fact 
is  to  be  finind  in  Breretoa's  work.  -  Guthrie,  vol.  ii.  764. 
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'lovely  lady  Bessy/  would  never  have  been  won  by  Henry 
Tudor. 

Henry  sailed  with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Bretagiie 
from  Harfleur,  August  1,  on  his  chivalric  enterprise  to  ^viii  a 
wife  and  crown.      His  navy  met  with  no  interruption,  fop 
Richard's  poverty  kept  the  English  ships  inactive.     The  fleet 
safely  made  Milford-Haven  in  seven  days ;  but  Henry  lauded 
with  his  uncle  Jasper  at  a  place  called  Dale,  some  miles  from 
his  armament.  When  his  uncle  first  set  foot  on  his  native  shore 
the  people  received  him  joyfully,  with  thcov.  significant  words 
"  Welcome  !  for  thou  hast  taken  good  care  of  thy  nephew ;"' 
a  sarcastic  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Richai'd  III.  to  his 
nephews.     Tliis  welcome  was  indicative  of  the  public  feeling, 
for  Richmond  was  greeted  every  where  on  his  route  from  ^lil. 
ford  as  a  deliverer,  and  as  far  as  Shrewsbiu'y  every  town  threw 
open  its  gates  for  his  admittance.     His  old  friend,,  lord  Her- 
bert,  though  not  openly  his  partisan,  secretly  favoured  his 
march ;  but  Gilbert  Talbot,  with  the  bold  decision  of  character 
so  well  described  by  Brereton,  joined  him  promptly  at  the 
head  of  the  vassalage  of  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ■} 
so  did  sir  John  Savage.     Henry  now  pressed  forward  for  the 
midland  counties,  suffering  in  mind  doubts  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  Stanleys,  although  he  received  the  most  comforting 
messages  from  his  mother.     At  last  he  arrived  at  Tamvvorth. 
Lord  Stanley  was  encamped  at  Atherstone,  and  Richiu-d  III. 
was  advancing  to  Leicester.     On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
August,  Henry  had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  he  went  out  from 
his  camp  at  Tamworth,  and  met  lord  Stanley  by  assignation 
in  the  dark,  in  a  field  near  Atherstone.     Here  Stanley  ex- 
plained to  his  son-in-law  "how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
appear  Richard's  fnend  till  the  very  moment  when  the  battle 
joined,  or  the  loss  of  his  son's  life  would  be  the  consequence, 
since  Richard  would  not  excuse  him   from  his  palace-duty 
without  he  left  liis  heir,  George  lord  Strange,  as  a  hostage ; 
that  the  axe  was  even  now  suspended  over  George's  head,  and 

'  Gougli's  History  of  Myddle,  edited  by  sir  ThomoH  Phillipps,  bart.,  and 
printed  at  tlie  Middle-Hill  press. 

'  Hall ;  who  strongly  confiruv  Brcretou's  statement,  without  kiiowiufi;  an; 
thing  of  hiuu 
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would  fall  on  the  slightest  symptoms  of  revolt  shown  by  the 
Stanleys."  Had  Richmond  been  wholly  satisfied,  he  surely 
would  have  got  a  guide  from  Stanley  back  to  his  camp,  for 
on  his  return  he  lost  his  path,  and  wandered  in  the  greatest 
peril  of  being  captured  by  Richard's  scouts:  he  dared  not 
inquire  his  way,  lest  his  foreign  accent  should  betray  him.  At 
last  rendered  desperate,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lone  hut 
on  Atherstone-moor,  and  finding  therein  the  master,  a  simple 
shepherd,  was  by  him  refreshed,  and  afterwards  kindly  guided 
to  Tamworth,  where  he  rejoined  his  forces,  not  before  his 
army'  had  been  thrown  into  consternation  at  his  absence. 

That  very  evening,  at  sunset,  king  Richard  entered  Leicester, 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  white  courser,  and  clad  in  the  same 
suit  of  burnished  steel  armour  he  wore  at  Tewkesbury ;  on  his 
helmet  was  placed  a  regal  crown,  which  he  had  worn  ever  since 
he  joined  his  military  muster  at  Nottingham.  His  countenance 
was  stem  and  frowning,  his  manner  that  of  high  command,  as 
he  rode  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  war  in  the  van  of  the  finest 
cavalry  forces  in  Europe.     His  army,  amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  men,  was  sufficient  to  have  crushed  Richmond's  petty 
band,  but  that  its  strength  was  unpaired  by  secret  disaffection. 
King  Richard  slept  at  the  principal  inn  at  Leicester,  (known 
since  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Boar,)  because  Leicester-castle 
was  rumous  and  uninhabitable.  The  room  in  which  he  passed 
the  night  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  persons :  the  ancient 
inn  has  been  but  recently  destroyed,  for  the  erection  of  a  row 
of  small  houses.    Richard  occupied  a  ghostly  gothic  chamber : 
he  slept  on  his  military  chest,  in  the  shape  of  a  bedstead,  and 
the  discovery  of  his  treasure,  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  occa- 
sioned a  horrid  murder.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  pre- 
cedmg  Bosworth  fight,  Richard  III.  left  Leicester  by  the  south 
gate  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.    A  poor  old  blind  man,  who 
had  been  a  wheelwright,  sat  begging  near  the  bridge  :  as  the 
king  approached  he  cried  out,  that  "  If  the  moon  changed  again 
that  day,  which  had  changed  once  in  the  course  of  nature  that 
morning,  king  Richard  would  lose  life  and  crown."  He  hinted, 

'  Hutton's  Bosworth.     Tliis  adventure  is  glanced  at  by  Ila])in,  Guthrie,  and 
Speed,  but  Is  most  pleasingly  detaileii  in  an  old  clironicle  prmtcd  by  Uutton. 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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here,  at  the  secret  disaflFection  of  the  Percy'  who  had  married 
Henry  of  Richmond's  old  love,  Maud  Herbert.  As  Richard 
rode  over  Leicester-bridge,  his  left  foot  struck  against  a  low 
wooden  post :  "  His  head  shall  strike  against  that  very  pile/' 
said  the  oracular  beggar,  "  as  he  returns  this  night/' ^ 

On  the  evenmg  of  the  21st,  the  two  rival  armies  encamped 
on  the  appropriately  named  heath  of  Redmore,  near  Bosworth. 
Richard  went  out  at  twilight  to  reconnoitre  :  he  found  a  sentinel 
fast  asleep  at  the  outposts ;  he  promptly  stabbed  liim  to  the 
heart,  with  these  stem  soldierly  words, — "  I  found  him  asleep, 
and  I  leave  him  so."  Such  was  the  usurper's  preparation  for 
that  fearful  night  of  unrest,  of  which  Shakspeaie  has  made 
such  poetical  use.  Our  chroniclers^  more  briefly  describe  the 
troubled  slumber  of  Richard  on  the  last  night  of  his  existence, 
by  saying  that,  in  liis  sleep,  he  "  was  most  terribly  pulled  and 
haled  by  divels."  They  report,  moreover,  that  other  agents 
were  busy  in  the  camp  besides  these  diabolical  phantasma  of 
the  tyrant's  over-charged  brain,  for  the  morning  hght  showed 
that  some  daring  hand  had  placed  a  placard  on  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  tent,  containing  these  lines  : — 

"  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  btj  not  too  bold. 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold." 

Notwithstanding  liis  ill  rest,  E,ichard  was  the  next  morning 
energeticaUy  active,  reckoning  on  ovenvhelniing  Richmond  at 
once  by  a  tremendous  charge  of  cavalry.  Richmond  must  have 
possessed  great  moral  courage  to  risk  a  battle,  for  his  fatlier- 
in-law  was,  till  the  moment  of  onset,  dubious  in  his  indications. 
At  last  lord  Stanley  and  his  brother  sir  William  joined  Rich- 
mond's forces,  and  the  odds  were  turned  against  the  usurper; 
yet  the  battle  raged  on  Redmore-heath  for  more  than  two  hours. 
King  Richard  made  in  person  three  furious  charges,  the  last 
being  the  most  desperate,  after  his  friend  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  slain,  when  Richard,  overthrowing  all  opposers,  "  cut  his 
way  "  to  where  Richmond's  standard  flew,  in  hopes  of  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  his  rival.  After  killing  the  stanJuid-beiuer, 

'  The  Percy  bears  the  crescent  as  ci-est. 
'  Twelve  Strange  Prophecies  :   Tracts,  British  Museum. 
"  Speed,  l»-32=   Holinshe^l.    HaU. 
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Brandon,  "  he  was  borne  down  by  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  near  Amyon-lays."  His  blood  tinged  the  pretty  brooklet 
which  issues  from  the  hill :  it  Uterally  ran  red  that  day,  and 
to  this  hour  the  common  people  refuse  to  drink  of  its  waters. 
The  body  of  Richard  was  in  a  few  minutes  plundered  of  its 
armour  and  ornaments.'  The  crown  was  hidden  by  a  soldier 
in  a  hawthorn-bush,  but  was  soon  found  and  carried  to  lord 
Stanley,  who  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  son-in-law,  saluting 
him  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.,  while  the  victorious  army 
sang  Te  Deum  on  the  blood-stained  heath. 

"  Oh,  Redmore  !  then  it  seemed  thy  name  was  not  in  vain." 

It  was  in  memory  of  the  picturesque  fact  that  the  red-ber- 
ried hawthorn  once  sheltered  the  crown  of  England,  that  the 
house  of  Tudor  assumed  the  device  of  a  crown  in  a  bush  of  the 
fruited  hawthorn.  To  the  same  circumstance  may  be  referred 
the  loyal  proverb  of — 

"  Cleave  to  the  crown,  though  it  hang  on  u  bush." 

"Wlile  these  events  were  transacting,  the  royal  maiden  who 
was  to  prove  the  prize  of  the  victor  remained  in  the  lonely  halls 
of  the  Yorksliii'e  castle  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  with  no  companion 
but  its  young  and  imbecile  owner,'  her  cousin  Warwick.  A 
sudden  outburst  of  joy  throughout  the  country,  and  the  throng- 
ing of  the  population  of  the  district  about  the  gates  of  her 
prison,  told  EUzabeth  that  her  cause  had  prospered,  and  that 
Richard  was  overthrown.  Soon  after  came  sir  Robert  Wil- 
loughby,  sent  by  the  new  king,  Henry  VII.,  fi'om  Bosworth, 
>nth  orders  to  bring  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  her  cousin  ta 

'  The  local  traditions  of  Leicestershire  affirm,  that  when  Richard's  body  wai? 
brougV.t  hito  Leicester,  the  town  he  had  lately  quitted  with  the  utmost  military 
pomp,  it  was  stripped  and  gashed,  and  hanging,  with  the  head  downwards,  across 
a  horse  ridden  by  one  of  his  heralds,  Blanche  Sanglier.  As  the  body  was  carried 
across  Leicester-bridge,  tlie  head  dangling  like  a  thrum-mop,  it  (as  was  very 
likely)  struck  against  the  piece  of  wood  projecting  from  the  bridge,  and  thus  the 
fjossiiw  found  the  blind  wheelwright's  saying  fullilled.  The  nuns  of  the  Grey 
Friars  begged  the  poor  malti'eated  corpse  of  their  benefactor,  and  intened  it 
humbly,  but  dooently,  in  their  church. 

'  Sheriff-Hutton  wm  one  of  the  chief  baronial  residences  of  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  therefore  the  residence  of  his  grandson,  whom  king  Richard  IIL 
did  not  pretend  to  rob  of  his  mother's  share  of  the  Neville  inheritance.  Henry 
VII.  put  him  in  confinement  in  the  Tower,  after  Willoughby  had  conveyed  hitn 
froai  Shoriir-IIuttoa. 
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London  with  all  convenient  speed.  The  princess  commenced 
her  journey  directly,  and  was  attended  by  a  voluntary  guard 
of  the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  the  comities  through  which  she 
passed,  and  many  noble  ladies  likewise  came  to  wait  upon  her : 
in  this  state  she  was  escorted  to  London,  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  her  mother,  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Westminster-palace. 

Henry  VIL,  in  the  mean  time,  set  out  from  Leicester,  and 
by  easy  journeys  arrived  in  the  metropolis.    The  lord  mayor 
and  citiiiiens  met  him  at  Shoreditch,  and  recognised  liim  as 
king  of  England.^    He  came,  not  invested  with  miUtary  terrors 
like  a  conqueror, — not  even  as  an  armed  and  mounted  cavalier 
but  made  his  entiy,  to  the  sm'prise  of  every  one,  in  a  covered 
chariot,  a  mode  of  travelhng  never  before  used  excepting  by 
females,  "  without,"  adds  Bacon,  "  it  was  considered  necessary 
so  to  convey  a  traitor  or  enemy  of  the  state,  dangerous  for  the 
people  to  recognise."    His  own  poet,  Bernard  Andi'eas,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Bretagne,  welcomed  him  to  London 
at  Shoreditch,  with  Latin  verses  written  in  his  praise.    The  king 
went  direct  to  St.  Paul's,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  he 
oflPered  his  banners,  not  those  taken  at  Bosworth,  but  tlu-ee, 
on  which  were  figured  his  devices  of  the  fiery  dragon  of  Cad. 
wallader,  a  dun  cow,  and  the  etfigy  of  St.  George.    He  then 
retired  to  his  lodging  prepared  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  close  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard.    While  he  remained 
the  guest  of  the  bishop,  he  assembled  his  privy  council,  and 
renewed    to   them    his   promise    of  espousing   the   princess 
Elizabeth  of  York.    The  discontents  of  the  Yorkist  party  com- 
menced  from    this    era ;   they  found   with    indignation  tliat 
Hemy   chose   to  be  recognised  by  parliament  as  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  England,  without  the  least  ackno.vledg- 
meut  of  the  title  he  derived  from  his  biitrothment  M'ith  their 
princess.     His  coronation  took  place  soon  after,  without  the 
association  of  the  princess  ui  its  honours. 

Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  suffered  great  anxiety  from  the  reports 
of  his  intended  marriage,  either  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne 
or  lady  Katherine  Herbert.  In  the  course  of  her  meditations 
she  recalled  to  memory  that  her  father  had,  in  her  infancy,   , 
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of  ered  her  in  marriage  to  "  this  comely  prince  ;"  perhaps  she 
did  not  know  the  evil  intentions  of  that  treaty, — at  all  events, 
she  deemed  herself  Henry's  betrothed  wife,  not  only  from 
motives  of  political  expediency,  but  according  to  the  sanction  of 
her  deceased  parent.'  Yet  it  was  near  Christmas,  and  no  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  the  marriage  of  the  royal  pair, 
when  the  house  of  commons,  on  their  grant  to  the  king  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  added  to  it  a  petition  "that 
he  would  take  to  wife  and  consort  the  princess  Ehzabeth, 
which  marriage  they  hoped  God  would  bless  with  a  progeny 
of  the  race  of  kings."  The  members  of  the  assembled  houses 
of  parliament  then  rose  up  and  bowed  to  the  king,  as  a  sign 
of  their  earnest  co-operation  in  this  wish  :^  the  king  rephed 
"  that  he  was  very  willing  so  to  do."  He  might  have  added, 
for  the  further  satisfaction  of  all  malcontent  at  the  delay,  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  two  great  plagues  of  poverty  and  pesti- 
lence were  reasonable  impediments  to  gorgeous  and  crowded 
ceremonials ;  for  the  private  records  of  the  exchequer  prove 
that  there  was  not  a  doit  in  the  royal  purse,  and  the  public 
annals  show  how  severely  the  new  disease  called  '  the  sweating 
sickness,'  or  sudor  Anglicus,  was  devastating  the  metropohs. 

The  parhament  was  prorogued  from  the  10th  of  December 
till  the  27th  of  January  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  announced 
"  that,  before  its  re-assembling,  the  marriage  of  the  king  and 
the  princess  Elizabeth  would  take  place ;"  from  which  time  she 
was  treated  as  queen.^  A  great  toiunament  was  proclaimed,  and 
magnificent  preparations  made  for  the  royal  nuptials.  Elizabeth 
and  Henry  were  witliin  the  proliibited  degrees  :  to  obtain  a 
special  dispensation  was  a  work  of  time  but  in  order  to  indulge 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  their  immCviiate  imion,  an  ordinary 
dispensation  was  procured  from  the  pope's  resident  legate,  by 


'■'  Parlianicntary  History. 
The  learned   editor   of  this 


'  Bernard  Andi-en.s'  Memoir,  quoted  by  Speed. 

■'  Plumpton  I'apers,  ' .  48.-Camden  Society, 
valuable  collection  justly  points  out  the  importance  of  the  tenth  letter  as  an 
historical  document,  but  sugpests  (from  .ntlier  docimicnt)  thi  '  ■.  nistuke  is 
made  in  the  date,  and  that  parliament  was  appointed  to  re-asscmb!.  .  ■  the  23rd, 
instead  of  the  27th ;  but  we  think,  aa  the  royal  mai'riage  took  place  on  the  18th, 
the  Plumpton  correspondent  is  right.  Since  "there  was  to  be  great  Justin;," 
many  of  the  peers  and  knighta  of  the  shire  would  take  a  part  at  this  pas&u;,  ■':  •.:? 
arms,  and  they  would  be  scarcely  fit  for  business  \mder  a  week  or  eight  daya. 
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which  licence  the  royal  pair  were  united  at  Westminster, 
Januaiy  18,  1486.  Their  wedding-day  was,  in  the  words  of 
Bernard  Andreas,  "  celebrated  with  all  religious  and  glorious 
magnificence  at  court,  and  by  their  peoyle  with  bonfires,  dan- 
cing, songs,  and  banquets,  throui.::Uo'at  fUi  J  jondon."  Cardinal 
Bour?hier,  who  was  at  the  feaiiie  ^iry\e  a  des«M?ndant  of  the 
royal  liouse  of  Plantagenet'  arid  a  piince  of  tii(!  church,  was 
the  otliciating  prelate  at  he  m  iri'iMgo  **irih:t!al  '  according 
to  the  quaint  phvfi>8olog7  of  Fiiiler,  who  recoidb  the  circum- 
stance,  "  held  that  weet  pc^ie,  wherein  the  white  and  red  roses 
were  first  lied  togetner." 

*  By  descer.t  from  Isnlxl  Plantfigv net,  sister  of  RlcliurO.  duko  of  York,  who 
niarried  Bonrchier  earl  of  Essex.. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Epitlialamium — Origin  of  the  anthem  of  'God  save  the  king' — The  queen's  resi- 
dence at  Winchester — Delicate  health — Illness  with  ague — Birth  of  prince  Arthur 
—Queen  founds  the  Lady-chapel  at  Winchester  cathedral — Her  dower — Meets 
her  cousin  Warwick  at  Shene — Joins  the  king  at  ILenilworth — Views  his  entry 
at  Bishopsgate-street — Goes  with  him  to  Gicenwich — Her  proccBsion  by  water 
to  London — Coronation — Assists  at  the  feast  of  St.  George — Presides  at  the 
marriages  of  her  aunt  and  sisters — Party  to  her  sister's  marriage-settlement — 
Takes  her  chamber — Birth  of  the  princess  Margaret — Of  prince  Henry — Of 
the  princess  Elizabeth — Queen  writes  to  the  king  in  France — Perkin  War- 
beck's  rebellions — Queen's  progress  with  the  king  to  Latham-house — Queen's 
expenditure — Her  friendship  for  the  king's  mother — The  royal  cliildren — 
IVoubles  of  England — Queen's  sojourn  at  Calais— Marriages  of  her  children — 
Death  of  prince  Arthur — Routine  of  the  queen's  life — Expenditure— Visit  to 
Hampton-Court' — Residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tower — Birth  of  seventh  child 
— Illness — Death — Lying  in  state  at  the  Tower — Chapelle  ardente — Stately 
funeral — Elegy  by  sir  Thomas  More — Statue — PortrMt. 

A  VERY  elegant  Latin  epithalamium  was  written  on  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  of  York  by  a  learned  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
John  de  Gigli.'  It  is  a  great  curiosity,  and,  though  too  long  as 
a  ^vhole  for  the  limits  of  the  present  worli,  an  Enghsh  version 
of  a  few  passages  relating  to  the  royal  pair  are  subjoined. 

"  Hail !  ever  honoured  and  auspicious  day, 
When  in  blest  wedlock  to  a  mighty  king- 
To  Henry — bright  Elizabeth  is  joined.  * 
Fairest  of  Edward's  offspring,  she  aloue 
Pleased  this  illustrious  spouse." 

'riieii;  alVer  much  rejoicing  at  the  happy  prospect  of  peace  and 
re-e8tal::£hment  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  some  unnecessary 


'  r.ibl.  Harl  336 ;  dp'';  1486. 
liisliim  of  Worcester. 


John  de  Gigli  was  afterwards,  iu  1497,  made 
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allusions  to  Nestor,  Priam,  Hector,  and  invocation  of  the  pagan 
deities,  the  reverend  poet  addresses  Henry  to  this  effect : — 

"  Though  it  may  plenao  you  proudly  to  derive 
Ancestral  titles  from  tho  ancient  stock 
Of  Frankish  kings,  your  royal  forcfuthcrs. 
Your  beauty  more  commends  you  to  our  hearts,— 
Features  benign,  and  form  of  graceftil  mould. 
Virtue's  concomitants  which  wait  on  yon, 
And  with  each  other  vie  to  make  you  sliine 
In  splendour  more  adorned." 

The  poet  tells  Henry  that  the  fruit  of  war  is  won,  the  ermine 
has  descended  upon  him,  the  crown  is  on  his  head,  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  peace  smiles  for  England,  and  he  only  rcquiies  a 
spouse  to  complete  his  happiness,  and  thus  calls  his  atteution 
to  Ehzabeth : — 

"  So  here  tho  most  illustrious  maid  of  York, 
Deficient  nor  in  virtue  nor  descent, 
''  Most  beautiful  in  form,  whose  matchless  face 

Adorned  with  most  enchanting  sweetness  shuies.      1 

Her  parents  called  licr  name  Elizalwth, 

And  she,  their  first-born,  should  of  right  succeed 

Her  mighty  sire.     Her  title  will  be  yours. 

If  you  unite  this  princess  to  yourself 

In  wedlock's  holy  bond." 

Alluding  to  Henry's  tardiness  in  celebrating  his  nuptials,  the 

royal  fiancee  is  made  to  express  the  most  passionate  impatience. 

She  says,— 

"  Oh,  my  beloved !  my  hope,  my  only  bliss ! 
Wliy  then  defer  my  joy  ?     Fairest  of  kings. 
Whence  your  delay  to  light  our  bridal  torch  P 
Our  noble  house  contains  two  persons  now, 
But  one  in  mind,  in  equal  love  the  same. 
Oh,  my  illustrious  spouse  !  •,!ve  o'er  delay 
Your  sad  Elizabeth  entreats  j  and  you 
Will  not  deny  Elizabeth's  request. 
For  we  were  plighted  in  a  solemn  pact. 
Signed  long  ago  by  your  own  royal  hand." 

Henry  is  then  reminded  that  her  youthful  affections  had  been 
given  to  him,  and  that  she  had  patiently  cherished  this  idea 
for  years : — 

"  How  oft  with  needle,  when  denied  the  pen, 
Has  she  on  canvas  traced  the  blesseil  name 
Of  Henry,  or  expressed  it  with  her  loom 
In  silken  threads,  or  'broidered  it  in  gold ; 
And  now  she  seeks  the  fanes  and  hallowed  shriuos 
Of  deities  propitious  to  her  riuit. 
Imploring  them  to  shorten  her  susjiense. 
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Tlmt  slio  may  in  ausjjicious  moment  know 
The  holy  name  of  bride. 

***** 

Your  hymeneal  torches  now  unite, 
And  keep  them  ever  pure.     Oh !  roynl  maid. 
Put  on  your  regal  robes  in  loveliness. 
A  thousand  fair  attendants  round  you  wait, 
Of  various  ranks,  with  different  offices. 
To  deck  your  beauteous  form.   Iio !  this  delights 
To  smooth  with  ivory  comb  your  golden  hair. 
And  that  to  curl  and  braid  each  shining  tress. 
And  wreath  the  sparkling  jewels  round  your  head, 
Twining  your  locks  with  gems :  this  one  shall  clasp 
The  radiant  necklace  fnnred  in  fretted  gold 
About  your  snowy  neck,  while  that  unfolds 
The  robes  that  glow  with  gold  and  purple  dyo. 
And  fits  the  ornaments,  with  patient  skill. 
To  your  unrivalled  limbs  j  and  here  shall  shine 
The  costly  treasures  from  the  Orient  sands. 
The  sapphire,  azure  gem,  tliat  emulates 
,  Heaven's  lofty  arch,  shall  gleam,  and  softly  there 

The  verdant  emerald  shed  its  greenest  light. 
And  fiery  carbuncle  flash  forth  rosy  rays 
From  the  pure  gold." 

The  epithalamium  concludes  with  the  enthusiastic  wish  of  the 
poet,  that  a  lovely  and  numerous  progeny  may  hless  these  royal 
nuptials  with  children's  cliildren,  in  long  succession  to  hold  the 
reins  of  the  kingdom  with  justice  and  honour.  IL.  predicts  that 
a  oluld  shall  shortly  gambol  in  the  royal  halls,  and  grow  up  a 
worthy  son  of  Richmond,  emulating  the  noble  quaht  > .  "  his 
august  parents,  and  perpetuating  their  name  in  his  inustiious 
descendants  for  ever.  Nor  was  the  Latin  composition  of  the 
learned  De  GigU  the  only  poetical  tribute  to  these  nuptials. 
An  anthem  was  written  for  the  occasion  in  the  following 
words,  in  wliicli  a  strong  resemblance  will  be  immediately  traced 
to  "  God  save  the  king :"  the  similarity  of  the  music  is  still 
stronger.' 

"  God  save  king  Henrie  wheresoe'er  ho  be. 
And  for  queeno  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee. 

And  for  all  her  noble  progenye  j 
God  save  the  church  of  Clu-ist  from  any  folUe, 
And  for  queeno  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee." 

'  This  anthem,  set  to  musical  notes  of  the  old  square  form,  and  with  the 
baritone  clef  on  the  third  line,  genuine  signs  of  antiquity,  was  found  with  other 
ancient  papers  in  the  chm'ch-chest  at  Gayton,  Northamptonsliire  :  the  date  is 
'   '6,  the  year  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York. — See 

story  and  Orlglii  of  "'  God  save  the  King,"  by  E.  Clark,  p.  26. 
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Tliree  successive  dispensations  were  granted  hy  pope  Inno- 
cent,  all  dated  subsequently  to  the  royal  marriage.  He  addresses 
the  king  and  queen  as  "  thou  kuig  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thou  Elizabeth  of  York  ;"  and  proceeds  to  state,  "that  as  their 
r-w  -.  a  /^•'3  had  vexed  the  kingdom  of  England  with  wars  and 
H-'Mo  '    1,  to  prevent  furtlicr  effusion  of  blood  it  was  desirable 
lor  them  to  miite  in  marriage."    He  calls  Elizabeth  "  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  that  famous  king  of  immortal  mmory,  Edward 
IV.,"  thus  effacing  the  brand  her  unnatural  uncle  had  cast 
on  her  birth.    Three  bulls  were  obtained,  one  after  the  ofher 
before  H'.i..^  v^uiv*  I'nd  one  to  please  him;  at  last  a  clause 
waa  introduced,  declaring  that  if  Elizabeth  died  without  issue 
the  succession  of  the  crown  was  to  be  continuefl  in  Henry's 
progeny  by  another  wife, — a  great  injustice  to  her  sisters. 

Elizabeth,  very  soon  after  the  marriage,  gave  hopes  that  this 
injurious  clause  would  prove  of  none  effect.  She  retired  to  the 
city  of  Winchester  to  p«as8  the  summer,  holding  her  coT'rt  there 
sourrounded  by  her  sisters,  her  mother,  and  her  mother-in-law, 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  cherished 
the  greatest  jsteera.  The  king  left  his  bride  at  Lent,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  long  and  T.  -gerous  pro^ir-^  through 
the  northern  counties,  which  had  been  so  entirely  '^oted  to 
Richard  III.  as  to  have  upheld  him  on  the  throne  b)  military 
force.  It  was  impossible  for  Ehzabeth,  in  her  deli*  »■  and 
liopeful  situation,  to  accompany  her  husband  on  this  proj;re;.s; 
for  h .  had  to  suppress  two  dangerous  insurrections  on  the  road, 
and  one  notable  plot  laid  for  his  destruction.  At  hust  Henry 
got  oafely  to  the  late  usurper's  favourite  city  of  York,  where 
the  good  people  discreetly  tried  the  effect  of  a  little  personal 
Hr^ery.  At  his  magnificent  entry  they  made  the  air  ring  with 
''houts  of  "  1  u'g  Harry  :  king  Harry  !  our  Lord  preserve  that 
sweet  and  woU-favoored  face  '"  And  so  well  was  tliis  compli- 
ment  ta'en,  hat  Henry  reduced  their  crown-rents  from 
161/.  to      I.  5v. 

The  uueen  Imd  fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester  by  her 
husband'a  express  desire,  as  he.  wished  her  to  give  biiih  to  his 
expected  heir  in  the  castle  of  that  city,  because  tradition  de- 
clared it  wa3  built  by  king  Arthur,  his  ancestor.  The  queen's 
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bcdchnmber  was  ar       ged  according  to  ancient  etiquette,  which 
had  been  studied  seii  dously  by  the  king's  mother,  the  countess 
^hirgarct,  who  lias  favoured  ])08terity  with  her  written  rules 
on  the  subject.  The  royal  patient  w  as  inclosed,  not  only  from 
uir  but  from  the  light  of  day.  "  Her  highness*  pleasure  being 
understood  as  to  what  chamber  she  he  delivered  in,  the  same 
must  be  hung  with  rieli  cloth  of  arras, — sides,  roof,  windows 
and  all,  except  one  window,  where  it  must  be  hanged  so  that 
she  may  have  light  when  it  jdcjiseth  her.  After  the  (jueen  had 
taken  to  her  chamber,"  a  peculiar  ceremony  in  royal  etiquette, 
now  obsolete,  she  bade  fiu-ewell  to   tdl  her  lords  and  court 
officers,  and  saw  U(  iie  but  those  of  her  own  sex,  "  for,"  con- 
tinues the  countess  Margaret,  "  women  were  made  all  manner 
of  officers,  as  butlers,  sewers,  and  pages,  who  received  all  needful 
things  at  the  gr- at  chamber-door."    The  queen  gave  her  fa- 
mily a  surprise,  uy  tlie  birth  of  a  son  some  weeks  sooner  than 
was  expected ;  yet  the  child  was  healthy,  and  very  lively.     He 
was  born  September  20,  1486,  at  Winehester-eastle.  The  health 
of  the  queen,  it  appeiu's,  was  always  delicate,  and  she  suffered 
much  from  an  ague  that  autumn.    Her  mother-in-law,  lady 
Margaret,  busied  herself  greatly  at  this  time ;  for,  besides  re- 
gulating the  etiquette  of  the  royal  lying-in  chamber,  she  like- 
wise arranged  the  pageantry  of  the  young  prince's  baptism,  and 
set  forth  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  cradle,  "  fair  adorned 
with  painter's  craft." '    Elizabeth  of  York  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  mother  distinguished  by  the  honour  of  standing 
godmother  for  this  precious  heir.     Several  cross-accidents  at- 
tended his  baptism  :  the  day  was  \'iolently  stormy,  and  one 
of  his  godfathers,  the  stout  earl  of  Oxford,  most  unaccountably 
kept  his  royal  godchild  waiting  in  the  ^old  cathedral  three 
hours  for  his  appearance.  Oxford  came  in  ^^\iO^\  the  ceremony 
was  nearly  over,  but  he  was  in  time  to  peiform  his  part,  which 
was  that  of  sponsor,  at  the  confirmation  ;  and,  taking  the  royal 
babe  on  his  arm,  he  presented  him  to  the  officiating  prelate 
at  Winches  '^r  high  altar.    Then,  while  the  king's  trumpeters 
and  minstrels  went  playing  before,  the  child  was  bonie  to  the 
king  and  queen,  and  had  the  blessing  of  God,  Our  Lady,  St. 
•  Ordinances  of  the  countess  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  Harleiun  MS. 
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George,  and  his  futhcr  and  motli.3/  The  kiij}^,  HrconHii"  to 
ancient  custom,  sat  by  the  queen's  bed-Ride,  re:idy  to  f?ive  their 
united  blesHiug  as  the  conchidiug  ceremony  of  the  royal  haptinni. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  Henry  VII.,  alterwardH  so  cuiiiiin.p 
and  worUlly,  was,  at  this  epoch,  inihned  witli  all  the  (h'catiiv 
romance  natural  to  the  studious  and  recluse  life  he  had  led  ili 
Ills  prisoa-tower  of  Elven,  where  his  hours  of  recreation  had 
no  other  amusement   than  stories  of  Arthiu*  and  Titer  l*en. 
dragon.    He  had  hitherto  spent  liis  days  in  Wales  or  lJreta<'ne 
both  Celtic  countries,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  cherish. 
ing  the  same  traditions.    Much  the  royal  brain  was  occuijicd 
with  ballads  of  the  '  Mort  d'Artur,'  with  red  dragons  and  f^rccn 
leeks,  besides  long  rolls  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  in  which  Noah 
figured  about  midway.    It  was  remarkable  enough  that  a  priiK'e 
educatc<l  on  the  coast  of  France,  should  have  returned  to  Enif. 
land  with  tastes  so  entirely  formed  on  the  most  ant'ent  lore  of 
our  island, — tjistes  which  he  now  gratified  by  naming  the  heir 
of  England  Arthur,  after  his  favourite  hero  and  ancestor.   It 
was  a  mercy  he  did  not  name  the  boy  Cadwalladcr,  whom,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  pains-taking  Welsh  heralds,  he  chiinicd 
as  his  hundredth  progenitor.'^     It  was  impossible  for  a  kiiij;, 
who  wjis  a  connoisseur  in  Welsh  pedigrees,  to  meet  with  a 
mate  better  suited  to  him  in  that  particidar,  for  the  queen  was 
linod  princess  of  Wales  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Gladis 
who  had  married  one  of  her  Mortimer  ancestors,  and  their  pos- 
terity waa  the  nearest  collateral  line  to  Llewellyn  the  (ireat.' 
Tlie  memory  of  the  Mortimers,  as  the  conquerors  and  control. 
lers  of  Wales,  was  little  esteemed  by  the  W^elsh ;  but  the  infant 
prince  Arthur  was  the  object  of  their  adoration,  and  his  per- 
fections are  still  remembered  in  their  national  songs. 

Elizabeth's  churching  was  conducted  with  remarkal)]e  so- 
lemnity of  etiijuette,  according  to  the  following  routine:— 
The  queen  received  her  officers  of  the  household,  and  the 
officers  of  arms,  reclining  on  a  grand  state-bed,  "  richly  beseeii 
in  tires,"  being,  we  presume,  a  cap  with  borders,  "  and  with 

'  LcIuimU  Collect  iinea,  iv.  390. 
'  It  was  likewise*  reportinl,  that  ('adwalliidiT  had  projiht-siod  on  his  dcatliW 
tho  retitoration  of  his  lino  as  sovereigns  of  the  whole  island. — Hardyiig. 
'  liluckstouc.     (iltidis  was  sister  to  LiewuUyii  the  Great. 
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bcadfl  about  licr  neck."  A  duchess,  or  at  least  a  countess, 
helped  her  down  tVoni  the  bed,  and  led  her  to  the  chanil)er- 
(loor,  where  two  duchesses  received  her,  and  a  duke  led  her 
to  the  chapci,  wlicrc  the  ceremony  of  churching  took  place. 
One  of  her  lords  carried  a  taper  burning  before  her  to  the 
altar,  where  she  oftered,  and  all  her  ladies  and  gentlemen 
offered,  according  to  their  degree.  Aud  that  day  the  queen 
sat  in  the  great  chamber  under  the  king's  canopy,  and  also 
had  her  largess  cried.'  The  queen's  ague  continued,  and  it 
wits  long  before  she  recovered  her  health ;  when  it  was  restored, 
she  founded  a  Lady-chapel  at  Winchester  cathedral,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  gratitude  for  the  biilh  of  her  heir. 

Tlie  dower  of  Elizabeth  deviated  in  some  particulars  from 
those  of  the  queens  her  predecessors :  as  she  was  heiress  of 
the  MortimerS;  some  of  their  possessions  in  Herefordshire,  and 
part  of  the  great  patrimony  of  Clare,  formed  portions  of  it. 
Ilcr  grandmother,  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  was  veiy  richly 
endowed  on  this  inheritance;    and  as  Elizabeth  "Woodville, 
the  queen's  mother,  had  like>vise  to  be  maintained,  the  funds 
were  barely  sufficient  for  all  claimants.     The  king,  "  m  con- 
sideration of  the   great  expenses  and  charges  that  his  most 
dear  wife  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  miist  of  necessity  bear 
in  her  chamber,  and  others  divers  wises,  by  the  advice  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
parliament,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  ordaineth  that 
his  dear  wife  the  queen  be  able  to  sue  in  her  own  name,  with- 
out the  king,  by  writs,  &c.,  all  manner  of  forms,  rents,  and 
debts  due  to  her;  and  sue  in  her  own  name  in  all  manner 
of  actions,  and  plead,  and  be  impleaded  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts."- 

The  next  year  was  agitated  with  the  mysterious  rebellion 
in  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  personated  by  a 
youth  named  Lambert  Simnel.  It  was  but  a  few  months 
since  the  queen  and  young  Warwick  had  been  companions  at 
Sheriff-Hutton  :  the  public  had  since  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
this  rebellion  was   evidently  got  up  to  make  the  king  own 

'  MS.  of  the  Norroy  heraUl,  tunc  of  Henry  VII.,  late  in  iwsscssion  of  Peter 
le  Neve,  escj.  "  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  vi. 
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what  had  become  of  him.  He  had  been  kept  quietly  in  the 
Tower,  from  whence,  to  prove  the  imposition  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  he  was  now  brought  in  grand  procession  through  the 
city  to  Shene,  where  he  had  hved  in  1485,  and  previously 
with  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  her  young  brothers  and  sisters.' 
The  queen  received  liim  with  several  noblemen,  and  conversed 
with  him ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  very  stupid,  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  commonest  objects."  The  king 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  the 
following  May,  commanding  him  to  escort  her  and  the 
countess  Margaret  to  Kenilworth,  where  he  then  was.  The 
people  were  discontented  that  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
had  not  trJcen  place  after  her  wedlock,  and  rebellions  followed 
each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Lambert  Simnel  fell  into 
the  king's  power  this  autumn  ;  and  when  Henry  found  he 
was  a  simple  boy,  too  ignorant  to  be  considered  a  rpsponsible 
agent,  he  very  magnanimously  forgave  him,  and  >vith  good- 
humoiu:ed  ridicule  promoted  him  to  be  turnspit  in  his  kitchen 
at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  falconers. 
This  act  of  grace  was  in  honour  of  Elizabeth's  approaching 
coronation.  She  preceded  the  king  to  London ;  and,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1487,  she  sat  in  a  window  at  St.  Mary's 
liospital,  Bishopsgate-street,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  lus 
triiunphant  entry  of  the  metropolis,  in  honour  of  the  victory 
of  Stoke.  The  queen  then  went  with  Henry  to  their  palace 
at  Greenwich.  On  the  Friday  preceding  her  coronation  she 
went  from  London  to  Greenwich,  royally  accompanied  on  tlie 
broad-flowing  Thames :  all  the  barges  of  the  civic  companies 
came  to  meet  her  in  procession.  The  bacheloi-s'  barge,  who.^c 
pageant  surpassed  all  the  others,  belonged  to  the  gcntlcniun- 
students  of  Lincoln's-inn ;  "  therein  was  a  great  red  dragon," 
in  honour  of  the  Cadwallader  dragon  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
"  spouting  flames  of  fire  into  the  Thames,"  and  "  nuuiy  otlicr 
gentlemanly  pageants,  a\c11  and  curiously  devised,  to  do  licr 
highness  sport  and  pleasure  Avithal."  This  barge,  rowed  by 
the  handsomest  gentlemen  of  Lincoln's-inn,  kept  side  by  side 

'  See  Wanlrobe-accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolius,  157, 8. 
'  Hall.     Cardinal  Pole  says  liis  uncle  was  as  innocent  as  a  child  of  a  ycur  old. 
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^th  that  of  Elizabeth,  playing  the  sweetest  melody,  and 
exciting  the  admiration  of  all  the  citizens  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  or  in  boats,  by  the  activity  of  the  gallant 
rowers  and  the  vivacity  of  their  dragon.  "  When  the  queen 
larrded  at  the  Tower,  the  king's  highness  welcomed  her  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  was  to  all  the  estates,  being  pre- 
sent, a  very  goodly  sight,  and  right  joyous  and  comfortable 
to  behold." 

Tlie  king  then  created  eleven  knights  of  the  Bath;  and 
the  next  day,  Saturday,  after  dinner,  Elizabeth  set  forth  on 
her  procession  through  the  city  to  Westminster-palace.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  it  being  Elizabeth's  first  public  appear- 
ance in  the  metropohs  as  queen  since  her  marriage,  and  all 
the  Londoners  were  anxious  to  behold  her  in  her  royal 
apparel.  She  must  have  been  well  worth  seeing:  she  had 
not  completed  her  twenty-second  year,  her  figure  was,  like 
that  of  her  majestic  father,  tall  and  elegant,  her  complexion 
brilliantly  fair,  and  her  serene  eyes  and  perfect  features  were 
now  lighted  up  with  the  lovely  expression  maternity  ever  gives 
to  a  yoimg  woman  whose  disposition  is  truly  estimable.  The 
royal  apparel,  in  which  her  loving  subjects  were  so  anxious 
to  see  her  arrayed,  consisted  of  a  kirtle  of  white  cloth  of  gold, 
damasked,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine, 
fastened  on  the  breast  with  a  great  lace  or  cordon,  curiously 
wrought  of  gold  and  silk,  finished  with  rich  knobs  of  gold  and 
tassels.  "  On  her  fair  yellow  hair,'  hanging  at  length  down 
her  back,  she  wore  a  caul  of  pipes  [a  piped  net-work]  and  a 
circle  of  gold,  richly  adorned  with  gems,"  Thus  attired,  she 
quitted  her  chamber  of  sta^c  in  the  Tower,  her  train  borne 
by  her  sister  Cicely,  who  was  still  fairer  than  herself.  She  was 
preceded  by  four  baronesses,  riding  grey  palfreys,  and  by  her 
husband's  uncle  Jasper,  as  grand  stewai'd.  Her  old  friend 
lord  Stanley,  (now  earl  of  Derby,)  was  high-constable,  and 
the  earl  of  Oxford  lord  chamberlain.  Thus  attended,  she 
entered  a  rich  open  litter,  \>hose  canopy  was  borne  over  her 
head  by  fom'  of  the   new  knights  of  the  Bath.     She  was 

'  Her  hair  is  likewise  tarxaaH  Jlavente,  or  yellow,  in  the  epithaluuiiuui. 
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followed  by  her  sister  Cicely  and  the  duchess  of  Bedfoid,  her 
mother^s  sister/  in  one  car,  and  lier  father's  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  mother  to  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Lincoln,  lately 
slain  fighting  against  Henry  VII.  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  The 
duchess  of  Norfolk  rode  in  another  car,  and  six  baronesses  on 
palfreys  brought  up  the  noble  procession.  The  citizens  hung 
velvets  and  cloth  of  gold  from  the  windows  of  Cheap,  and 
stationed  children,  dressed  like  angels,  to  sing  praises  to  the 
queen  as  she  passed  on  to  Westminster-palace. 

The  next  morning  she  was  attired  in  a  kirtle  of  pui'ple 
velvet,  furred  with  ermine  bands  in  front.  On  her  hair  she 
wore  a  circlet  of  gold,  set  with  large  pearls  and  coloured  gems. 
She  entered  Westminster-hall  with  her  attendants,  and  waited 
under  a  canopy  of  state  till  she  proceeded  to  the  abbey.  The 
way  thither  was  carpeted  with  striped  cloth,  which  sort  of 
covering  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  pqrquisite  of 
the  common  people.  But  the  multitude  in  this  case  crowded 
so  eagerly  to  cut  off  pieces  of  the  cloth,  ere  the  queen  had 
well  passed,  that  before  she  entered  the  abbey  several  of  them 
were  trampled  to  death,  and  the  procession  of  the  queen's  ladies 
"  broken  and  distroubled."  The  princess  Cicely  was  the  queen's 
train-bearer ;  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  aunt's  husband,  canied 
the  sceptre ;  and  the  king's  uncle,  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
carried  the  crown.  The  king  resolved  that  Elizabeth  should 
possess  the  public  attention  solely  that  day  :  he  tlierefcre 
ensconced  himself  in  a  closely  latticed  box,  erected  between 
the  Jiltar  and  the  pulpit  in  Westmiuster-abbey,  where  he  re- 
mained ^vith  his  mother,  perdue,  diuing  the  whole  ceremony. 
The  queen's  mother  was  not  present,  but  lier  son  Dorset,  who 
had  undergone  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  diu'iiig 
the  earl  of  Lincoln's  revolt,  was  liberated,  and  permitted  to 
assist  at  his  sister's  coronation.^ 

A  stately  banquet  wsis  prepared  in  Westminster-hall,  solely 
for  the  queen  and  those  who  had  assistiid  at  her  coronation. 
The  king  and  the  countess  Margaret  his  mother  were  again 

'  Katlieriiio  Woodvillc,  widow  of  the  iluki>  (ji'  Buckiiif^luiiii,  (put  to  death  by 
Rirhiirtl  III.)  She  was  lately  iniirried  to  Jattper  I'lidur,  whom  the  king  Imd  re- 
WiirdtKl  with  tho  (hikcilom  of  Budford.  .   ,  c  Jves'  Sfilett  Piipcrs. 
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present  as  unseen  spectators,  occupying  a  latticed  seat  erected 
in  the  recoss  of  a  window  on  the  left  of  the  hall.  When  the 
queen  was  seated  at  her  coronation-feast,  the  lord  Fitzwalter, 
her  sewer,  "  came  before  her  in  his  surcoat  with  tabard-sleeves, 
his  hood  about  his  neck,  and  a  towel  over  all,  and  sewed 
all  the  messes."  A  sewer  seems  to  have  been  an  ofl&cer 
who  performed  at  the  royal  table  the  functions  of  a  footman, 
or  waiter,  at  a  modem  dinner-party;  and  "  sewing  all  the 
messes  "  was  presenting  the  hot  meats  in  a  manner  fit  for  the 
queen  to  partake  of  them.  "  The  lady  Katherine  Gray,  and 
mistress  Ditton,  went  under  the  table,  and  sat  at  the  queen's 
feet ;  and  the  countesses  of  Oxford  *  and  Rivers  knelt  on  each 
side,  and  now  and  then  held  a  kerchief  before  her  grace.  And 
after  the  feast  the  queen  departed  with  God's  blessing,  and 
the  rejoicing  of  many  a  true  Englishman's  heart."^ 

The  next  day  Henry  partook  of  the  coronation  festivities. 
The  queen  began  the  morning  by  hearing  mass  with  her  hus- 
band in  St.  Stephen's  chapel ;  after  which  "  she  kept  her  es- 
tate "  (sat  in  royal  pomp,  imder  a  canopy)  in  the  parliament- 
chamber  ;  the  king's  mother,  who  was  scarcely  ever  separated 
from  her  daughter-in-law,  was  seated  on  her  right  hand.  At 
dinner  they  observed  the  same  order,  and  the  beautiful  princess 
Cicely  sat  opposite  to  her  royal  sister  at  the  end  of  the  board. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  ball,  at  which  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  danced.  The  following  day  the  queen  returned  to 
Greenwich. 

From  the  time  of  her  coronation,  lilhzabeth  appeared  in  public 
with  all  the  splendour  of  an  Englisli  queen.  On  St.  George's- 
day,  1488,  she  assisted  at  a  grand  festival  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  attired  in  the  robes  of  the  order.  She  rode  with  the 
eomitess  of  Richmond  in  a  rich  car,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 

'  The  countess  of  Oxford  ia  the  first  peeress  who  is  recorded  to  have  earned 
her  bread  by  her  needle;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  iiud  this  long-sutVering  lady- 
restored  to  her  high  rank,  for  after  the  imprisomnent  uf  her  husbsind  far  his 
unshaken  fidelity  in  tne  canse  of  queen  Margaret,  Edward  IV.  deprived  lier  of 
her  dower.  She  would  have  been  starved  with  her  little  children,  if  flic  had  not 
b«.'n  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  With  a  spirit  of  perseverance  which  rivalled 
the  heroism  of  her  lord,  she  struggled  through  fifteen  yciu's  of  penury,  till  better 
times  restored  her  husband,  her  rank,  and  fortune. 

2  Lclandi  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  pp.  216-233, 
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drawn  by  six  horses,  whose  housings  were  of  the  same.  The  royal 
car  was  followed  by  her  sister,  the  princess  Anne,  in  the  robes 
of  the  order,  and  twenty-one  ladies  dressed  in  crimson  velvet 
mounted  on  wliite  palfreys,  the  reins  and  housings  of  which 
were  covered  with  white  roses.      :''   •'>  '    ^'nv   .•  r!      i 

The  queen's  aunt  Katherine,  widow  of  Buckingham,  had 
been  previously  married  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
uncle,  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry.    The  viscount 
Welles,  who  vraa  uncle  by  the  half-blood  to  the  king,  received 
the  hand  of  the  queen's  sister  Cicely :    to  the  heralds  were 
given  the  bride's  mantle  and  gown  as  fees  and  largess.     The 
princess  Katherine  was  married  to   the  heir  of  the  earl  of 
Devonsliire,  and  the  princess  Anne  took  the  place  of  Cicely  in 
attendance  on  the  queen  in  pubhc.   She  thus  continued  till  hei 
hand  was  claimed  by  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  for  liis  heir  lord 
Thomas  Howard :  this  nobleman  affirmed  that  the  foxmg  pair 
had  been  betrothed  in  infancy  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  bv 
that  king.'     The  marriage-settlement''  of  the  lady  Anne  and 
lord  Thomas  wsis   made  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  one  side,  in 
behalf  of  her  sister,  and  the  earl  of  SuiTcy  for  his  son  on  tlie 
other.      Henry  Vil.  offered  at  the  altar,  and  gave  his  sister- 
in-law  away. 

The  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  queen  of  England  taking  to 
her  chamber  was  always  performed  in  earlier  times,  but  its 
detail  was  not  preserved  till  the  autumn  of  1489,  when  Eliza- 
beth  of  York  went  through  the  formula  previously  to  the  birth 
of  her  ehlest  daughter  Margaret.  As  described  iu  a  con- 
temporary  herald's  journal,  quecii  Elizabeth's  brief  retirement 
assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  rite.  "  On  Allliallows'. 
eve,"  says  this  quaint  chronicler,"'  "  the  queen  took  to  her 
chamber  at  . ,  estminster,  royfiily  accompanied ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  my  lady  the  king's  modtr,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and 
many  other  ganging  before  her,  and  besides  gieater  part  of  the 
nobles  of  the  realm,  being  all  assembled  at  Westminster  at  the 

'  Bucko  and  Hutton. 

•  Tliis  (let'd  is  in  tho  possesaion  of  liis  grai-e  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  liul-iiw -1ml: 

it  is  dated  February  12,  1495.     Tlie  lady  Anne  had  two  Hons,  who,  fbrtimately 

for  themselves,  died  m  ini'ancy.     She  died  early  in  life,  and  is  buried  nndir a 

uiagniiicent  muiiumcut  at  Fraudiugham,  Sutfolk.  ^  Cottuiilau  MS.,  July's 
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parliament.     She  was  led  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  earl 
of  Derby,  (the  king's  father-in-law).     The  reverend  father  in 
God  the  bishop  of  Exeter  said  mass  in  hi?  pontificals.*     The 
earl  of  Sahsbury  held  the  toweb  when  the  queen  received  the 
Host,  and  the  comers  of  the  towels  were  golden ;  and  after 
Agntis  Dei  was  sung,  and  the  bishop  ceased,  the  queen  was 
led  as  before.    When  she  arrived  at  her  own  great  chamber, 
she  tarried  iu  the  ante-room  before  it,  and  stood  under  her 
cloth  of  estate ;  then  was  ordained  a  voide  of  refreshments. 
That  done,  my  lord  the  queen's  chamberlain,''  in  very  good 
words,  desired,  in  the  queen's  name,  '  all  her  people  to  pray- 
that  God  Avould  send  her  a  good  hour,'  and  so  she  entered  into 
her  chamber,  which  was  hanged  and  ceiled  with  blue  cloth  of 
arras,  enriched  with  gold  fleurs-de-lis."  No  tapestry  on  which 
human  figures  were  represented,  according  to  this  document, 
was  suffered  to  adorn  the  royal  bedchamber,  "  being  incon- 
venient for  ladies  in  such  a  case,"  lest,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  royal  patient  should  be  affWglited  by  the  "  figures  which 
gloomily  glare."     There  was  a  rich   bed  and  pallet  in  the 
queen's  chamber  r  the  pallet  had  a  fine  canopy  of  velvet  of 
many  colours,  striped  with  gold  and  garnished  \^ith  red  roses. 
Also  there  was  an  altar  furnished  with  relics,  and  a  very  rich 
cupboard  full  of  gold  plate.  When  the  queen  had  recommended 
herself  to  the  good  prayers  of  the  lords,  her  chamberlain  drew 
the  traverse,  or  curtain,  which  parted  the  chamber,  and  from 
"thenceforth  no  manner  of  officer  came  within  the  queen's 
chamber,  but  only  ladies  and   gentlewomen,   after  the   old 
custom."    This  etiquette  was,  however,  broken  by  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Luxembourg,  ambassador-extraordinary  from 
France,  who,  most  earnestly  desiring  to  see  the  queen,  was 
iutroduced  into  her  bedchamber  by  her  mother,  queen  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  his  near  relative ;  no  other  man,  excepting  her 
lord  cbamberiain  and  Grarter  king-at-arms,  was  admitted. 

The  queen's  retirement  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  November, 

'  Mass  was  probably  said  (tlioujfh  the  authority  does  not  mention  it)  at  St. 
Stephen's,  the  private  chapel  of  Westminster-palace,  situate  near  the  royal  state- 
chambers. 

'  Sir  Richard  Pole,  hufi1>and  ol  Margaret  countess  of  SaUsbury,  who  was  the 
queen's  cousin-gennau. 
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and  the  royal  infant  was  born  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.' 
She  was  named  !Margaret,  after  the  king's  mother  and  that 
noble  lady,  as  godmother,  presented  the  babe  with  a  silver  box 
full  of  gold  pieces.  At  the  christening  festivals  a  play  was  per- 
formed  before  the  king  and  queen  in  the  white-hall  of  West. 
minster-palace.  Subsequently  at  the  Christmas  festival  a  court- 
herald  complains  "  there  were  very  few  plays  acted,  on  account 
of  prevalent  sickness;  but  there  was  an  abbot  of  misrule 
who  made  much  sport.''  The  queen's  second  son  Henry,  after- 
wards  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom  at  Greenwich-palace,  June  28, 
1491.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  strength  and  robust 
health  from  his  infancy.  During  the  temporary  retirement  of 
the  queen  to  her  chamber  previously  to  the  birth  of  her  fourth 
cluld,  the  death  of  her  mother,  Ehzabeth  WoodviUe,  occurred : 
the  royal  infant  proving  a  girl,  was  named  Elizabeth,  perhaps 
in  memory  of  its  grandmother.        i .  i 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1492,  Henry  VII.  under- 
took 9a  invasion  of  FraT^ce,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Anne 
of  Bretagne  to  her  father's  duchy.  But  the  queen'  wrote  him 
so  many  loving  letters,  lamenting  his  absence  and  imploiing 
his  speedy  retm-n,  that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  made 
peace,  and  came  back  to  England  on  the  3rd  of  November. 
His  subjects  were  preparing  for  him  pleiity  of  emplojinent  at 
home,  by  rebellions  in  behalf  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  at  this 
time  commenced  liis  personification  of  Eichard  duke  of  York, 
the  queen's  brother,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth 
Woodville.^  The  remaining  yeai-s  of  the  century  were  involved 
in  great  trouble  to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole  country; 
the  lord  chamberlain,  sir  WilUam  Stanley,  (brother  to  the 
king's  father-in-law,)  was  executed,  with  httle  form  of  justice, 
for  favouring  the  impostor,  and  the  court  was  perturbed  with 
doubt  and  suspicion.  The  bodies  of  the  queen's  brothers  were 
vainly  sought  for  at  the  Tower,  in  order  to  disprove  the  clainif 
of  the  pretender  ;  and  when  the  queen's  tender  love  lor  her 

'  Speed.  '  Bernard  Andreas'  MS.,  quoted  by  Speed. 

•  Perkin  has  some  historiciil  pai'tisans,  who  at  this  d«  v  argue  in  bdalf  of  his 
identity  wit)i  the  duko  of  York  :  it  should  be  however  noticetl,  that  he  chosii  Lis 
time  Oi''  deelaring  himself  very  suspiciously ;  viz.,  just  after  the  death  of  his  sup- 
posed lucther,  queen  E)iza>)eth  WoodviUe,  who  could  alone  have  recoguited  him. 
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own  family  is  remembered,  a  doubt  cannot  exist  that  her 
mental  sufferings  were  acute  at  this  crisis. 

In  the  summer  of  1495  Elizabeth  accompanied  the  king  to 
Latham-house,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  her  husband, 
Stanley  earl  of  Derby.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  expected  to  in- 
vade England  every  day,  and  the  king  brought  his  wife  with 
him  to  Lancashire,  in  order  to  regain  for  him  the  popularity 
he  had  lost  by  the  execution  of  sir  William  Stanley.  War- 
rington-bridge  was  at  this  time  built  for  the  passage  of  the 
royal  pair.^  While  a  guest  at  Latham-house,  the  king's  hfe 
was  in  danger  from  an  odd  circumstance  :^  the  earl  of  Derby 
was  showing  him  the  country  from  the  leads,  when  the  family 
fool,  who  had  been  much  attached  to  sir  William,  the  brother 
of  his  lord,  lately  put  to  death  by  the  king,  drew  near,  and 
pointing  to  a  precipitous  part  of  the  leads  undefended  by  bat- 
tlements, close  to  which  the  royal  guest  was  standing,  said  to 
liis  lord,  in  the  deep  low  tone  of  vengeance,  "  Tom  !  remember 
Will."  These  tlu'ee  words  struck  the  conscience  of  the  king, 
and  he  hurried  down  stairs  to  his  mother  and  his  consort  with 
great  precipitation.  He  returned  with  EUzabeth  to  London 
soon  after  this  adventure,  when  they  both  attended  the  Ser- 
jeants' feast  at  Ely-place :  the  queen  and  her  ladies  dined  in 
one  room,  and  the  king  and  his  retinue  in  another.      '    ^  ■'>  ^  ^ 

Elizabeth  was  this  year  so  deeply  in  debt,  that  her  consort 
found  it  necessary,  after  she  had  pawned  her  plate  for  500/., 
to  lend  her  2000/.^  to  satisfy  her  creditors.  Whoever  examines 
the  privy-purse  expenses  of  this  queen,  will  find  that  her  life 
was  spent  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  the  numerous  claimants 
of  her  bounty.  She  loved  her  own  sisters  with  the  fondest 
affection;  they  were  destitute,  but  she  could  not  bear  that 
princesses  of  the  royal  line  of  York  should  be  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  English  noblemen  (who  had  married  them  dower- 
leas)  for  the  food  they  ate  and  the  raiment  they  wore  -.  she 
allowed  them  all,  while  single,  an  unnuity  of  50/.  per  annum 
for  their  private  expenses,  and  paid  to  their  husbands  annuities 

'  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy ;  notes  by  Hayward.  •<  ■  <  > 

*  Wliite  Rennet's  Collections. 
*  Privy -purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VII.;  Excerpta  Hist.,  edited  by  sir  H.  Nicola-s. 
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for  their  board  of  120/.  each,  besides  perpetual  presents.     In 
her  own  person  she  was  sufficiently  economical :   when  she 
needed  pocket-money,  sums  as  low  as  4«.  4d.,  seldom  more 
than  10*.  or  20«.  at  a  time,  were  sent  to  her  from  her  accoun- 
tant  Richard  Decons  by  tlie  hands  i»i  one  of  her  ladies,  as  the 
lady  Anne  Percy,  or  the  ^ady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  or  mistress 
Lee,  to  be  put  in  her  majesty's  purse.       Then  her  gowns 
were   mended,  tiuned,  and  new   bodied :   they  were  fieslily 
trimmed  at  an  expense  of  4rf.  to  the  tailor ;  they  were  newly 
hemmed  when  beat  out  at  the  bottom,  for  which  he  was  paid 
2d.     She  wore  shoes  which  only  cost  \2d.,  with  latten  or  tin 
buckles ;'  but  the  rewards  she  proffered  to  her  poor  affectionate 
subjects,  who  brought  her  trifling  offerings  of  early  peas,  cher- 
nes,  cliickens,  bunches  of  roses,  and  posies  of  other  flowers, 
were  very  high  in  proportion  to  what  she  paid  for  her  ofl-n 
shoes.     Notwithstanding  the  simphcity  and  economy  of  tlie 
queen's  personal  habits,  all  matters  of  her  court-ceremonial 
were  defined  with  precision  rigorous  as  that  of  Chinese  eti- 
quette.     Thus,  on  New-year's  morning  the  reception  of  the 
New-year's  gifts  presented  by  the  kmg  and  queen  to  each 
other,  and  by  their  household  and  courtiers,  was  reduced  to  a 
solemn  formula.   "On  the  day  of  the  new  year,  when  the  king 
came  to  his  foot-sheet,  his  usher  of  liis  chamber-iloor  said  to 
him,  *  Sire,  here  is  a  New-year's  gift  coming  fi-om  the  queen;' 
then  the  king  replied,  *  Let  it  come  in.'    Then  the  king's  usher 
let  the  queen's  messenger  come  within  the  yate,"'  (meaning  the 
gate  of  the  railing  which  surrounded  the  royal  1)ed,  instances 
of  which  are  familiar  to  the  public  iu  the  state  bed-rooms  at 
Hampton-Court  to  this  day,  and  t  is  probable  that  the  scene 
was  very  similar,)  "  Henry  Vll.  sittmg  at  the  foot  of  the  hed 
in  his  dressing-gown,  the  officers  of  his  bedchamber  having 
turned  the  top-sheet  sinootldy  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed 
when  the  i-oyal  personage  rose.  The  queen,  in  the  like  manner, 
sat  at  her  foot-sheet,  and  received  the  king's  New-year's  gift 
within  the  gate  of  her  bed-railmg.    When  tliis  foraial  exchange 
of  pr«  seuts  hac'  taken  pUice  between  the  kmg  and  his  consort, 

'  Pnvy-pursi     Ixpi'nscs  of  Klizahetli  of  York  ;  tilitiil  liy  sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
'  MS.  of  Henry  VII.'h  Norroy  herald ;  in  possession  of  Peter  le  Neve,  esq. 
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they  received,  seated  in  the  same  manner,  the  New-year*8  gifts 

of  their  nobles.     And/'  adds  the  herald,  assuming  the  first 

person,  "  I  shall  report  to  the  queen's  grace  and  them  that  be 

about  her,  what  rewards  are  to  be  given  to  them  that  bring 

her  grace  New-year's  gifts,  for  I  trow  they  are  not  as  good  as 

those  of  ■i.:;^  king."*  /:.  ..\'  r  ■;..'i     '■:   ;o      ,,,'!  .,mm,    /(..-s 

The  queen  lost  her  little  daughter  Ehzabeth  '  t  September, 

1495:  this  infent,  if  her  epitaph  may  be  trusted,  was  singularly 

lovely  in  person.     She  was  buried  in  the  new  chapel  built  by 

her  father  at  Westminster-abbey.     A  very  tender  friendship 

ever  existed  between  the  countess  Margaret,  the  king's  learned 

and  accomplished  mother,  and  her  royal  daughter-in-law :  in  her 

letters  Margaret  often  laments  the  queen's  delicate,  or  (as  she 

terms  it)  crazy  constitution.     In  one  of  them,  written  about 

this  time,  she  thus  mentions  Elizabeth  and  her  infants.    It  is 

written  to  the  queen's  chamberlain  on  occasion  of  some  French 

gloves  he  had  bought  for  the  countess.  '''  Blessed  be  God,  the 

king,  the  queen,  and  all  our  sweet  children  be  in  good  health. 

The  queen  hath  been  a  little  crazed,  [infirm  in  health,]  but 

now  she  is  well,   God   be  thanked.      Her  sickness  not  so 

much  amended  as  I  would,  but  I  trust  it  shall  be  hastily,  Avith 

Grod's  grace."     The  countess  declares,  "the  gloves  be  right 

good,  excepting  they  were  too  much  for  her  hand  ;"  and  adds, 

with  a  httk   4y  pride  in  the  sraallnesw  of  her  own  fingers, 

"that  she  tlunk&  the  French  ladies  be  great  ladies  altogether, 

not  only  in  estates,  but  in    heir  persons." 

Elizabeth's  infants  were  reared  and  educated  either  at 
Shene  or  Croydon.  Erasmus  visited  the  princely  children 
when  he  was  the  guest  of  lord  Mountjoy ;  the  family-picture 
he  draws  is  a  charming  one,  and,  oh  !  how  its  interest  is  aug- 
mented when  it  is  considered  that  sir  Thomas  jMore  and  him- 
self filled  up  the  grouping !  He  thus  describes  the  queen's 
children :  "  Thomas  More  paid  me  a  visit  when  I  was  Mount- 
joy's  guest,  and  took  me  for  recreation  a  walk  to  a  neighbour- 
ing country  palace,  where  the  royal  infants  were  abiding, 
prince  Arthur  excepted,  who  had  completed  his  education. 
The  princely  children  Avere  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  were 
*  MS.  of  Henry  VII.'s  Nox-roy  lieralil ;  in  possession  of  Peter  le  Neve,  esq. 
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surrounded  by  their  household,  to  whom  Mouutjc  *3  scrvanfft 
added  themselves.     In  the  middle  of  the  circle   aood  prince 
"^luiry,  then  only  nine  years  old :  he  bore  in  his  couiitcmince 
a  look  of  liigh  rank,  and  an  expression  of  royalty,  yet  open 
and  courteous.      On  his  righ<   itn  id  stood  the  princess  Mar. 
garet,  a  child  of  eleven  yeai*s,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  princess  Mary,'  a  little  one  of  foui' 
ycju's  of  age  engaged  in  her  sports,  whilst  Edmund,  an  infunt 
was  held  in  his  nurse's  anns."     There  is  a  group  of  portraits 
at  Hampton-Court  represei:tiug  tlu-ee  of  these  children  :  tliev 
have  earnest  eyes  and  great  gravity  of  expression,  but  the 
childish  features  of  the  princ€ss  Margaret,  who  is  then  about 
six  years  of  age,  look  oddly  out  of  the  hood-coif,  the  fasliion- 
able  head-dress  of  the  era ;  2ven  the  babies  in  arms  wore  the 
same  head-dress. 

For  seven  long  years  England  was  convulsed  by  tlie  pre- 
tensions of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In  the  summer  of  111)5,  the 
young  king  of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  committed  a  great  outrage 
against  the  English  monarch,  by  receiving  the  impostor  and 
bestowing  on  him  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  lady  Kathcriue 
Gordon,  who  was  not  only  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Scotland,  but,  by  descent  from  Joanna  Beaufort,  was  one  of 
the  nearest  rehitivcs  Henry  VII.  and  his  mother  had.-  Per- 
kin  invaded  the  EngUsh  border,  and  Henry  levied  an  army  to 
give  him  battle,  saying,  "  He  hoped  now  he  should  see  the 
gentleman  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much."  Before  tlie  king 
departed,  queen  Elizabeth  ornamented  his  basnet  with  lier 
own  hands  with  jewels  ;  he  paid,  however,  the  expenses  of  lier 
outlay,  which  fact  rather  duninishes  the  romance  of  the  queen's 
employment.  Great  danger  impended  dming  the  succeeding 
years,  lest  the  queen  and  her  children  should  finally  be  dis- 
placed by  the  impostor ;  for  as  soon  as  the  insurrections  iu 

*  She  married  Louih  XII.  of  France,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Suflblk ;  slio 
was  bom  lJ-i)8.  Edmund,  the  queen's  youngest  son,  waa  born  at  Greenwidi, 
1 499,  and  died  the  Hucceeiiinp  year,  which  dates  prove  tluit  tlie  visit  paid  ly 
ErasmuM  was  during  his  short  lii»». 

'  'Die  princess  .Tane  Stuart  (younger  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  nnil  liis 
queen  Joanna)  married  the  earl  of  Huntley.  The  wife  of  Perkin  was  second 
cousin  to  Hcnrv  VII. 
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called  '  the  white  Tkoe,'  u 
tensions  of  her  huslia    1  t 
she  loved  him,  and  si 
since  her  marriage,  till  lu 


his  favour  were  subdued  in  one  quarter,  they  broke  out  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Perkin  appeared  as  il  by  magic  in  Ireland, 
and  then  invaded  the  Cornish  coast.  His  western  partisans 
brought  the  war  close  to  the  iiietropolis :  a  sharp  action  was 
fought  at  Deptford-bridge  at  id  Ulackhcath.  Henry  VII.  was 
nearly  in  despair  of  succes  .int'  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
thorough  fright  till  the  b;  He  oi  Blackheath  was  decided  in 
his  favour,'  June  1497.  Afterwards  Perkin  and  his  bride 
were  severally  taker  prr     ^^rs.''      ^^ady  Katherine  Gordon  was 

r  uclieate  beauty  and  the  prc- 
"ights  of  the  house  of  York; 
'>v  d  him  in  all  his  adventures 
her  for  security  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  St.  Michael's-in  at,  which  was  captured  by  the 
royalists,  and  lady  Katherine  luought  prisoner  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Winchester-palace.  When  she  entered  his 
presence  she  blushed  excessively,  and  then  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  King  Henry  remembered  the  near  kindred  of  the 
distressed  beauty  to  himself;  he  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and 
presented  her  to  his  queen,  who  took  her  into  her  service, 
where  she  remained  till  her  second  marriage  with  sir  Matthew. 
Cradock.'  The  compassion  shown  by  Henry  to  the  disconso- 
late '  white  rose,'  raised  some  reports  that  he  was  captivated  by 
her  beauty ;  but  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  such  gossip,  by 
resigning  her  to  the  care  of  his  queen. 

There  was  no  peace  for  England  till  after  the  execution  of 
the  adventurous  boy  who  took  upon  himself  the  character  of 
the  queen's  brother.  For  upwards  of  two  yeai's  Henry  VII. 
spai'ed  the  life  of  Perkin,  but,  inspired  with  a  spiiit  of  restless 
daring,  wliich  showed  as  if  he  came  "  one  way  of  the  great 
Plantagcnets,"  this  youth  nearly  got  possession  of  the  Tower, 
and  implicated  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Wfuwick,  his  feUow- 

'  See  his  letter,  published  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Collection,  vol.  i.,  first  Scries ; 
and  likewise  lord  Bucon's  Henry  VII.,  and  Speed. 

2  Perkin  was  taken  in  sanctuary,  at  Exeter,  September  1497. 

'  She  is  ))uricd,  with  her  second  husband,  at  Swansea  church.  Atter  the  death 
of  sir  Matthew  Cradock,  she  married  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth  husband.  For 
many  curious  pai-ticulars  relative  to  this  lady  and  her  spouses,  see  HLstoriful 
Notices  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradoc^k,  by  the  rev.  J.  M.  Traheriie,  editor  of  the 
Stradliiig  Papers. 
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captive,  in  his  schemes.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  Perkin 
was  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV.,  for  his  age  agrees  with  the 
time  when  that  monarch  took  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries 
1470.  Why  Henry  VII.  spared  his  life  so  long  is  an  historical 
mystery,  unless  he  really  was  a  mercifiil  man,  willing  to  abstain 
from  blood  if  his  turbulent  people  would  have  permitted  him. 
That  abstinence  could  no  longer  continue :  Perkin,  after  under- 
going many  degradations,  in  the  vain  hop6  of  dispelling  his 
delusion  of  royalty,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  November  16,  and 
the  less  justifiable  execution  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  followed. 
This  last  prince  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  November  28,  1499.  The  troubles  and  commo- 
tions of  civil  war  entirely  ceased  with  the  existence  of  that 
unfortunate  young  man. 

A  plague  so  venomous  broke  out  in  England  after  this 
event,  that  Henry  VII.,  fearing  lest  the  queen  Should  be 
among  its  victims,  took  her  out  of  the  country  in  May,  and 
the  royal  family  resided  at  Calais  for  more  than  a  month.  Some 
say  that  the  queen  entertained  the  archduke  Philip  of  Austria 
most  royally  while  she  remained  at  Calais;  it  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  a  marriage  between  her  beautiful  little  daughter 
Mary,'  and  Charles,  son  of  the  archduke  Philip,  (afterwards 
the  great  emperor  Charles  V.)  was  agreed  on  at  this  time,  and 
the  marriage-treaty  between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Spain,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  was  con- 
eluded,  the  parents  of  that  princess,  king  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
and  queen  Isabel  of  Castile,  having  previously  demurred  re- 
garding its  completion  as  long  as  the  unfortunate  eail  of  War- 
wick lived.'  The  wedlock  of  Arthur  and  Katharine  finally 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1501 ;  it  filled  Elizabeth^s  court 
with  joyous  festivity,  and  she  herself  took  an  active  pait  in  the 
scene.'  The  following  January  the  queen  presided  at  the  be- 
trothment  of  her  eldest  daughter  Margaret  with  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  performed  in  her  palace  and  chP'^el  of  Shene,  and 

<"'*'•    *  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  VII. :  the  marriage  was  never  completed. 

'  Two  Latin  lettei-s  are  extant,  addressed  by  queen  iJUzabeth  to  the  queen  of 
Castile,  on  occasion  of  the  betrothal  of  their  children.     Tlie  letters  are  words  of 
pwsonal  interest,  and  are  evidently  composed  by  ecclesiastical  scribes. 
*  Sec  life  of  Katharine  of  Arragon. 
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publidy  celebrated  and  aonouiiced  at  St.  Paul's  cathedraL' 
Lady  Katherine^  the  widow  of  Perkin  Warbeck^  was  in  atten- 
dance on  the  queen  at  these  '  fiandlles,"  and  took  precedence 
next  to  the  royal  fSEunily. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  coldness  and  unkindness 
of  Henry  VII.  to  his  gentle  partner ;  but  if  he  indulged  in 
some  public  jealousy  of  hex  superior  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  permitted  her  not  to  govern  the  kingdom  whose 
title  she  secured  to  hun,  at  least  he  gave  her  no  rival  in  her 
court  or  home.  The  nearer  the  private  life  of  this  pair  is 
examined,  the  more  does  it  seem  replete  with  proofs  of  greater 
domestic  happiness  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  royal  per- 
sonages. Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  seldom  apart,  and  many 
little  traits  may  be  quoted  which  evince  unity  of  purpose  when 
they  were  together.  Among  others,  there  is  a  pleasing  union 
of  their  names  in  a  valuable  missal,  once  belonging  to  a  lady 
of  the  queen,  for  this  line  is  written  in  the  hand  of  king 
Hemy :  "  Madam,  I  pray  you  remembre  me,  your  loving 
maister,  Henry  R,"  Directly  underneath  is  added,  in  the 
queen's  hand  :  "  Madam,  I  pray  you  forget  not  me.  Pray  to 
Grod  [in  order]  that  I  may  have  part  of  your  prayers.  Elysa- 
beth  the  Queue/" 

The  conjugal  affection  between  the  king  and  queen  was  now 
to  be  tried  by  an  affliction  they  had  little  anticipated.  This 
was  the  death  of  their  promising  son,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales, 

'  For  the  curious  particulars  of  this  marriage,  the  journey  and  reception  of  thn 
bride  in  Scotland,  from  the  MS.  of  Somerset  herald,  who  accompanied  her,  see 
Lives  of  the  Queers  of  Scotland,  voL  i.,  by  Agnea  Stricklantl,  1850. 
'  Historical  Notices  of  Sir  M.  Cradock,  by  the  rev.  J.  id.  'fraheme,  p.  7.  ''"" 
*  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  her 
Privy.purse  Expenses.  There  is  a  beautiful  vellum  illuminated  MS.  at  Stonyhurst 
college,  which  has  either  belonged  to  Elizabeth  of  York  or  her  mother.  It  is  the 
Offices  of  the  Virpn.  Every  margin  is  highly  wrought  by  the  art  of  the  illu- 
minator, and  each  hour  of  the  office  of  the  Virgin  is  headed  with  a  painting  of 
some  incident  in  her  life,  or  scriptural  illustration.  The  volume  is  a  small  quarto, 
bound  in  oak  boards ;  they  have  been  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  secured 
with  clasps,  which  are  now  gone.  On  the  last  fly-leaf  but  one  there  is  written 
the  name,  "  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  the  Queen."  The  two  first  words  are  in 
paler  ink  than  the  last,  which  are  evidently  written  by  a  different  hand.  Elizabeth 
of  York  always  spelled  her  name  XJlifac^eth,  and  queen,  queue.  The  name  of 
Hantagenet,  though  not  written  as  a  surname  by  the  earlier  personages  of  the 
royal  Ime,  was  proudly  challenged  as  such  by  Richard  duke  of  York  and  his 
family  .-See  Parliamentary  Bolls,  1458-60.     All  these  considerations  make  ua 
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who  died  on  the  2nd  of  April,  within  five  months  of  his  mar- 
riage.    Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  at  Greenwich-palace  when 
the  news  arriTed  of  their  heavy  loss.     The  king's  confessor,  a 
fiaar-Observant,  was  deputed  by  the  privy  council  to  break  the 
sad  news  to  him.     Somewliat  before  his  usual  time  the  con- 
fessor knocked  at  the  king's  chamber-door>  and  when  admitted 
he  requested  all  present  to  quit  the  room,  and  approached, 
saying,  in  Latin,  "  If  we  receive  good  j&om  the  hand  of  God, 
shall  we  not  patiently  sustain  the  ill  he  sends  us?" — "He 
thoa  showed  his  grace  that  his  dearest  son  was  departed  to 
God.  When  the  king  understood  those  sorrowful  heavy  tidings, 
he  sent  for  the  queen,  sayings  'that  be  and  his  wife  would 
take  their  painful  sorrow  together.*   After  she  was  come,  and 
saw  the  king  her  lord  in  that  natural  and  painful  sorrow,  as  I 
ha^e  heard  say,*  she,  with  full  great,  and  constant,  and  com- 
fortable words,  besought  him  that  he  would,  after  God,  con- 
aider  the  weal  of  his  own  noble  person,  of  his  realm,  and  of 
her.    'And,'  added  the  queen,  *  remember  that  my  lady,  your 
mother,  had  never  no  more  children  but  you  only,  yet  God, 
by  his  grace,  has  ever  preserved  you,  and  brought  you  where 
you  are  now.     Over  and  above,  God  has  left  you  yet  a  fai» 
prince  and  two  fair  princesses  ;^  and  God  is  still  where  he  was, 
and  we  are  both  young  enough.     As  your  grace's  wisdom  is 
rcuowned  all  over  Christendom,  you  must  now  give  proof  of 
it  by  the  manner  of  taking  this  r-        tune.'     Then  the  king 
thanked  her  for  her  good  comfoi\.     But  when  the  queen  re- 
turned to  her  own  chamber,  the  natural  remembrance  of  ber 
freat  loss  smote  so  sorrowfully  on  her  maternal  heart,  that  her 
people  were  forced  to  send  for  the  king  to  comfort  her.  Then 
his  grace  in  great  haste  came,  and  with  true  gentle  and  faith- 
ful love  soothed  her  trouble,  telling  her  what  wise  comisel  she 
had  given  him  before,  and  *  that,  if  she  would  thank  God  for 
her  dead  son,  he  would  do  so  likewise.'" 

rather  attribute  the  autograph  to  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  than  her  daughter, 
especially  as,  in  the  directions  for  finding  Easter,  a  date  occurs  of  1463,  supposed 
to  be  the  date  of  the  book.  This  was  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Woodville's  marriage, 
and  the  autograph  was  perhaps  the  joint  writing  of  tbp  newly  married  qua-n 
and  Edward  IVV^  ■'_:'^V  '' ..  ^"''"^  muM  tyjM  m.::r 

*  This  is  taken  fibril  the  Blerkld's  Jfi'SfHii!,  Vtil.  v.'jtiekndi  CoHectan^  p.  373. 

'  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIIL,  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Mary. 
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This  scene  gives  no  great  reason  for  the  constant  assertion 
that  Elizabeth  was  the  victim  of  conjugal  infelicity^  or  that  she 
was  treated  with  coldness  and  dishke  by  her  husband.     But 
it  is  in  this  reign  that  faction  first  employed  domestic  slander 
as  a  weapon  against  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  and  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  when  search  is  made  iuto  the  silent 
hut  irrefragable  witnesses  of  contemporary  journals,  household 
books,  and  letters,  the  direct  contrary  is  often  proved  which 
has  been  reported  by  common  rumour.    Lord  Bacon  hints  that 
the  king's  reserve  was  on  political  matters,  because  it  extended 
to  his  mother,  who  was  indisputably  an  object  of  his  tender 
affection.     "  His  mother  he  reverenced  much,  but  listened  to 
Utile.     His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  presented  him  with 
divers  children  and  a  crown  also,  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
To  her  he  was  nothing  uxorious ;  but  if  not  indulgent,  he  was 
companionable,  and  without  personal  jealousy."     It  is  most 
evident  that  Henry  was  tieither  governed  by  his  wife  nor  his 
mother.    But,  when  a  mlui  governs  himself  well,  it  is  not  often 
that  his  wedded  partner  endeavours  to  take  upon  herself  that 
trouble.  Henry  was,  in  fact,  a  deeply  reflective  and  philosophic 
character,  wholly  free  from  those  starts  of  irrational  passion 
which,  above  all  other  misdoings,  degrade  a  man  in  the  eyes 
of  the  females  of  his  family.     Every  action  of  this  monarch 
seems  the  result  of  calm  deliberation ;  no  decision  was  left  to 
passion  or  accident,  "  For,"  says  lord  Bacon,  "  he  constantly 
kept  notes  and  memorials  in  his  own  hand,  especially  touching 
persons,  as  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  keeping,  as  it 
were,  a  journal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  to  this  day  a  men^r 
tale  that  }f^s  monkey,'  set  on,  as  it  was  thought,  by  one  of  his 
chamber,  tore  his  principal  note-book  all  to  pieces,  when  by 
chance  he  had  left  it  about.    Whereat  the  court,  which  hked 
not  these  pensive  accounts,  was  much  tickled  with  the  sport." 

'  Henry  VII.  kept  a  menagerie,  bat  had  odd  ideas  regarduig  its  government. 
He  carried  his  notions  of  royal  prerogative  bo  tar,  that  he  had  tour  English 
mastiffii  hanged  as  traitors  because  they  overcame  one  of  his  lions,  with  whom 
they  were  set  to  fight.  He  likewise  put  to  death  one  of  his  best  falcons  because 
he  feared  not  to  match  vrith  au  eagle,  ordering  his  lalconers,  in  his  presence,  to 
pluck  off  the  gallant  bird's  head,  saying,  "  It  was  not  meet  tor  any  subject  to 
offer  such  wrong  unto  his  lord  and  superior."  These  symbolical  executions  were 
meant  as  significant  hints  to  Ids  turbulent  nobility. 
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However  pleased  his  courtiers  and  his  monkey  might  be  with 
the  demolition  of  his  royal  journal,  it  was  a  great  historical  loss, 
and  so  must  be  ever  considered.  •'^•-'•'    :;j -i  =i-    .  :j:;j   ,-!,,,„ 
The  privy-purse  accounts  of  his  4^^^,  bought  to  light  by 
the  inestimable  labours  of  one  of  our  greatest  historical  anti- 
quaries/ contain  many  particulars  of  her  life  and  manners, 
although  they  journalize  but  the  last  year  of  her  life.     She 
had  musical  tastes,  and  gave  comparatively  lai^e  sums  for  her 
instruments,  which  were  of  the  piano  or  harpsichord  species. 
Such  was  the  clavichord,'  a  keyed  instrument  of  small  size; 
the  bass  and  treble  were  inclosed  in  two  separate  portable 
cases,  and  when  played  upon  with  both  hands,  were  set  side  by 
side  on  a  table  before  the  perfoi-mer.  For  a  pair  of  clavichords, 
made  or  imported  by  a  foreigner,  the  queen  gave  4/.,  all  in 
crowns,  by  the  hands  of  Hugh  Denys.    She  caused  her  eldest 
daughter  to  be  instructed  in  music,  for  there  is  ah  item  of 
payment  to  Giles,  the  Inter,  for  strings  to  the  young  queen  of 
Scots*  lute.     The  queen's  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  when 
her  sisters,  the  princesses  of  York,  were  not  in  waiting,  was  her 
kinswoman  lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  daughter  to  her  aunt  the 
duchess  of  Buckingham.  This  lady  had  a  salary  of  S3l.  Gs.  Sd. 
The  queen  had  seven  maids  of  honour,  who  were  allowed 
61.  13*.  4d.  each  per  annum.    Dame  Jane  Guildford,  who  was 
governess  to  the  princesses,  recdved  13/.  6«.  Sd.  per  annum. 
Agnes  Dean,  the  queen's   laundress,   had   an  allowance  of 
21.  6».  Sd. ;  and  Alice  Massey,  the  queen's  midwife,  was  paid 
for  the  exercise  of  her  office  10/.    'i'«i  n-i^tmrnu^^  j.:    .  ix.^ 
'-  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  queen  devoted  a  lai^e  part 
of  her  Income  to  the  maintenance  of  her  sisters ;  but,  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life,  her  expenses  were  increased  by  the 
charges  of  her  sister  Katherine's  children,  owing  to  the  dis- 
grace and  consequent  imj^verishment  of  their  father,  the  heir 
of  Devonshire.     It  seems  that  the  sons   of  Edward  IV.'s 
sister  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  Edmund  de  la  Pole  and 
his  brother  Richard,  fled  to  Flanders,  supposing,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  their  turns  would  come  next,  after  the  execution  of 

-  '  See  Privy-pvurse  Expeiuea  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  edited  by  sir  H.  Nicolas. 
'  '  Clavioordio '  is  the  Italian  word  for  a  harpsichord. 
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the  young  earl  of  Warwick.   Lord  WiUiam  Courtenay  (busbaad 
to  the  princess  Katherine)  yraa  accused  of  having  aided  and 
abetted  these  hapless  brethren  in  their  escape;  for  which 
offence  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  property  seized  by  the 
king.     The  queen  placed  her  destitute  sister  in  close  attend- 
ance on  her  own  person,  and  took  charge  of  her  little  children, 
sending  them  to  be  nursed  at  her  palace  of  Havering-Bower. 
The  httle  lady  Margaret  Courtenay  choked  herself  at  Haver- 
ing with  a  fish-bone,   and  her  brother,  lord  Edmund,  like- 
^vise  died  there :  the  queen  waa  at  the  cost  of  their  funerals. 
The  eldest  son  lived  to  prove  a  splendid  favourite  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  Henry  VIII.,  md  afterwards  to  fall  a  victim  to  his 
capricious  malice.     Some  indications   occur  in  the  queen's 
privy-purse  expenses,  that  her  health  was  infirm  during  the 
summer  of  1503 ;  for  she  made  ofierings  at  Woodstock,  and 
the  shrines  of  other  churches,  for  her  recovery  from  sickness. 
In  August  she  made  a  progress  towards  the  borders  of  Wales. 
Her  accounts  at  this  time  show  tender  remembrances  of  her 
family;  she  clothed  an  old  woman,  who  had  been  norice 
(nurse)  to  my  lord  prince  her  brother,*   (the  unfortunate 
Edward  V.)  and  rewarded  a  man  who  had  shown  hospitable 
attention  to  her  uncle  earl  Kivers,  in  his  distress  at  Pontefract, 
just  before  his  execution. 

The  queen's  sev^th  confinement  was  expected  in  February 
1503.  In  the  previous  autumn  she  declined  the  services  of  a 
French  nurse,  with  whom  she  had  confeprred  at  Baynard's- 
Castle,^  but  she  dismissed  her  with  a  gratuity  of  6«.  Sd.  Another 
nurse,  one  mistress  Harcourt,  was  reeommended  to  her  by  her 
niece  lady  Katherine  Gray :  she  came  and  spoke  to  the  queen 
at  Westminster,  but  was  dismissed  with  the  same  sum.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  queen's  accouchement  was  to  take  place 
at  the  royal  apartments  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  all 

^  Privy-pvurae  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 
*  This  castle.  Mr.  Lodge  has  proved  was  part  of  tbe  vast  Clare  inheritance,  and 
doubtless  came  as  such,  through  the  Mcnrtimers,  to  their  heir,  Bichard  duke  of 
York.  It  if>  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  the  duke  of  York  at  the  murder 
of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester ;  but  if  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  or  any  other  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  had  got  possession  of  it,  such  was  clear  usurpation.  As 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Clare,  it  was  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
who  made  it  her  private  town  residence.     She  spent  much  money  on  its  gardens. 
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things  were  prepared  there  fw  her  reception.  If  ladies  at 
that  era  had  given  way  to  nervous  depression  arising  frum 
association  of  ideas^  the  remembrance  of  the  mysterio<  s  dis- 
appearance  of  her  hapless  brothers  from  that  gloomy  den  of 
assassination  was  enough  to  have  destroyed  Elizabeth  when 
sojourning  at  such  an  abiding-place.  It  is  certain  she  did 
not  remain  there  longer  than  she  could  help ;  for,  instead  of 
taking  her  chamber  and  secluding  herself  in  close  retirement, 
according  to  custom,  for  a  month  or  more  previouisly  to  her 
accouchement,  she  spent  that  time  in  visits  to  her  country 
palaces,  and  in  excursions  on  the  Thames,  though  the  season 
was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  Christmas  she  passed  at  Rich- 
mond :  her  gifts  are  recorded  as  if  she  had  shared  in  the  usual 
festivities.  She  presented  her  own  minstrels  (of  whom  the 
chief  was  called  by  the  fanciful  title  of  marquess  of  Lorydon) 
with  208.  i  to  him  and  his  associates,  Janyn  Mar(^ourse  and 
Kichard  Denouse,  she  allowed  each  a  salary  of  46«.  Sd.  ' ' 
Elizabeth  spent  much  of  her  time  in  listening  to  minsh'els 
and  disars,  or  reciters ;  and  these  disars  sometimes  took  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  players,  since  she  rewarded  one  of 
them,  who  had  performed  the  part  of  a  shepherd  greatly  to 
her  satisfaction,  with  5«.  She  gave  William  Cornish  the  sum 
of  13s.  4d.  for  setting  the  carol  on  Christmas-day,  and  pre- 
sented 409.  to  the  king's  minstrels  with  the  '  pshakns.'  She 
gave  a  Spanish  girl,  (perhaps  belonging  to  the  household  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  Katharine  of  Arragon,)  who  danced  before 
her,  a  reward  of  4s.  4d.  The  fools  of  the  royal  household 
were  not  forgotten :  Elizabeth  bestowed  on  Patch,  her  own 
fool,  6s.  Sd.,  and  she  gave  gratuities  to  a  fool  belonging  to  her 
son  Henry,  a  functionary  who  bore  the  appropriate  name  of 
Goose.  A  hundred  shillings  were  put  into  her  royal  purse  for 
her  "disport  at  cards"  this  same  Chiistmas.  She  likewise 
made  some  purchases,  as  of  a  small  pair  of  enamelled  knives, 
for  her  own  use ;  and  of  mistress  Lock,  the  silkwoman^  she 
bought  "  certain  bonnets  [caps],  frontlets,  and  other  stuff  of  her 
occupation  for  her  own  wearing,  giving  her  20/.  in  part  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  formerly  delivered,"  which  remittance  the  queen 
signed  with  her  own  hand.     She  paid  Hayward,  the  skinner 
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(farrier),  for  furring  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet  she  had  caused 
to  be  made  for  her  young  daughter  the  queen  of  Scots,  the 
cuffa  of  which  were  made  of  pampelyon,  a  sort  of  costly  ftir 
then  fashionable.    Among  these  items  is  a  curious  one,  show- 
ing Elizabeth's  personal  economy:  her  tailor,  Robert  Adding, 
ton,  is  paid  sixteen-pence  "  for  mending  eight  gowns  of  divers 
colours,  for  the  queen's  grace,  at  2d.  a-piece."     She  paid, 
however,  the  large  sum  of  13».  4cf .  to  a  man  who  brought  h^ 
a  popinjay,  (a  parrot) .  Eight-pence  is  charged  for  an  ell  of  linen 
doth  "  for  the  queen's  swnpler,"  perhaps  a  pattern-piece  for 
her  embroideiy :  Ehzabeth  kept  embroiderers,  who  were  chiefly 
Frenchwomen,  constantly  at  work  on  a  great  state-bed,  which 
was  a  perpetual  expense  to  her  for  silks  and  gold  twist.   Ihiring 
the  chief  part  of  the  year  1502  the  queen  was  in  mourning 
for  her  eldest  son  Arthur :  all  her  new  garments  were  black ; 
these  were  a  gown  of  black  velvet,  and  a  cloak  of  damask. 
She  was  in  debt,  and  though  receiving  occasional  beneftuitions 
firom  her  husband,  she  had  at  this  time  pawned  some  of  her 
plate;  but  her  embarrassments  certainly  did  not  arise  from 
any  personal  extravaganoe.    -;T}{,i«<{   i<    ^'i-^^   J*^'  .. .r ,  ;;.i..: .^u 
After  Christmas,  the  queen  was  with  her  ladies  rowM  byhCT 
hargeman,  Lewis  Walter,  and  his  watermen,  in  a  great  boat 
from  Richmond  to  Hampton-Oourt :  the  day  she  went  there 
is  not  named,  but  on  the  13th  of  January  they  ah  came  back 
in  the  same  manner  to  Richmond.     Sha  staid  at  Hampton- 
Court  eight  days,  for  the  man  who  had  the  carr  ?f  her  barge 
chained  for  that  time.     It  is  worth  noticing,  tiiut  Hampton- 
Court  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Elizabeth  of  York  lon^ 
before  cardinal  Wolsey  had  possession  o£  it,  for  m  the  spring 
of  this  year  there  is  a  notation  that  she  was  residing  th^re, 
when  she  gave  a  poor  woman  a  reward  for  bringing  hei*  a 
present  of  almond  butter.     "  The  queen's  said  grace  and  her 
ladies"  were  finally  rowed  by  Lewis  Walter  and  his  crew 
from  Richmond  to  the  Tower,  apparently  very  late  in  January ; 
each  of  the  rowers  was  paid  Sd.     No  intimation  is  recorded 
of  the  ceremonial  of  her  taking  her  chamber  in  the  Tower. 
Her  finances  were  low,  for  she  borrowed  10/.  of  one  of  the' 
king's  gentlemen-ushers,  in  order  to  pay  the  officers  of  the 
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Mint  their  fees,  whidi  they  craved  as  customary  on  account  of 
a  royal  residence  at  the  Tower.  WiUiam  Trende  received 
10«.  for  making  a  chest  and  '  armoire/  in  the  queen's  council- 
chamber  at  the  Tower,  for  her  books  and  papers.  The  queen's 
sister  Katherine  (lady  Courtenay)  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Tower  at  this  time,  for  late  in  January  the  royal  purse  re- 
ceived a  supply  by  the  hands  of  that  lady  of  46^.  Sd.  The 
queen  gave  a  poor  woman,  who  brought  a  present  of  fine 
capons  on  the  last  day  of  January,  a  reward  of  8«.  isd. ;  and 
she  gave  68.  Sd.  to  her  fool  Patch,  who  presented  her  with 
pomegranates.' 

Elizabeth  of  York  was  the  last  queen  who  made  choice  of 
the  Tower  of  London  as  a  dwelling-place.  She  was  certainly 
unaccompanied  by  the  king,  as  it  was  etiquette  for  queens,  after 
''taking  their  chamber,"  to  remain  in  the  deepest  seclusion, 
Yet  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  no  queen  of  England  had  had 
an  accouchement  there  since  queen  Philippa,  and  as  the  Tower 
had  been  fatal  to  some  of  Ehzabeth's  nearest  relatives,  the  fact 
of  her  residence  there  is  somewhat  unaccountable.  On  Candle- 
mas-day (February  2)  the  queen's  accouchement  took  place: 
she  brought  into  the  world  a  living  princess,  who  was  named 
Katherine,  after  lady  Courtenay.  The  fatal  sjrmptoms  wliich 
threatened  Elizabeth's  life  did  not  appear  tiU  a  week  afterwards, 
and  must  have  been  whoUy  imexpected,  since  the  physician  on 
whom  the  king  depended  for  her  restoration  to  health  was 
absent  at  his  dwelling-house  beyond  Gravesend.  The  king  sent 
for  this  person,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  HaUyswurth  tra- 
velled through  the  night,  with  guides  and  torches,  to  the  royal 
patient  in  the  Tower :  the  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  the  gentle, 
the  pious,  the  lovely  Elizabeth  expired  on  her  own  birthday, 
February  11th,  1502-3,  the  day  that  she  completed  her  thirty- 
seventh  year  A  manuscript,'  describing  her  death,  says  that 
her  "  departing  was  as  heavy  and  dolorous  to  the  king  as  ever 
was  seen  or  heard  of,"  and  that  he  took  with  him  "some  of 
his  servants,  and  privily  departed  to  a  sohtary  place  to  pass  his 
sorrow,  and  would  that  no  man  should  resort  to  him '"  hut  he 

>  See  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  edited  by  sir  H.  Nicolaa, 
pp.  6, 1, 12,  94. 95.  ^  Hendd'B  Joomal,  1592. 
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"sent  sir  Charles  Somerset  and  sir  Richard  Guildford  to 
afford  the  best  comfort  they  could  to  the  queen's  servants, 
with  good  and  kind  words."  ,r,„.  >  i, 

When  the  news  of  Ehzabeth's  decease  linread  through  the 
city,  the  utmost  sorrow  was  manifested  among  all  ranks  of  her 
subjects.  The  bells  of  St.  Paul's  tolled  dismally,  and  were 
answered  by  those  of  every  church  and  religious  house  in  the 
metropoUs  or  its  neighbourhood.  Meantime  the  queen  was 
embalmed  at  the  Tower;  for  this  purpose  were  allowed  "  sixty 
ells  of  holland  cloth,  ell  broad ;  likewise  gums,  balms,  spices, 
sweet  wine,  and  wax;  with  which,  being  cered,  the  king's 
plumber  closed  her  in  lead,  with  an  epitaph  likewise  in  lead, 
showing  who  and  what  she  was.  The  whole  was  chested  in 
boards  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  a  cross  of  white  damask." 
The  day  after  the  queen's  demise,  Sunday,  February  12th, 
her  corpse  was  removed  firom  the  chamber  where  she  died  to 
the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  under  the  steps  of  which  then 
reposed,  unknown  to  all,  the  bodies  of  the  queen's  two  mur- 
dered brothers,  Edward  V.  and  Eichard  duke  of  York.  Far 
different  was  the  order  of  their  sister's  royal  obsequies  to  that 
dark  and  silent  liour  when  the  trembling  old  priest,  who  had 
belonged  to  this  very  chapel,  raised  the  princely  victims  firom 
their  unconsecrated  lair,  and  deposited  them  secretly  within  its 
hallowed  verge.  Could  the  ladies  and  officers  of  arms,  who 
watched  around  the  corpse  of  their  royal  mistress  in  St.  Mary's- 
chapel  within  the  Tower  during  the  long  nights  which  preceded 
her  fimeral,  have  known  how  near  to  them  was  the  mysterious 
resting-place  of  her  murdered  brothers,  many  a  glance  of  alarm 
would  have  fathomed  tue  beautiful  arches  of  that  structure,* 
and  many  a  start  of  terror  would  have  told  when  the  wintry 
wind  from  the  Thames  waved  the  black  draperies  which  hung 
around. 

The  Tower-chapel  was  on  this  occasion  rendered  what  the 
French  call  a  chapelle  ardente.  The  windows  were  railed  about 
with  burning  lights,  and  a  lighted  hearse  stood  in  the  quu*e  of 
the  chapel.  In  this  hearse  was  deposited  the  royal  corpse, 
which  was  carried  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  with  a 

*  It  is  now  called  the  Beoord-office,  and  encumbered  with  packages  of  papers. 
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canopy  borne  over  it  by  four  knights ;  followed  by  lady  Eliza< 
beth  Stafford  and  all  the  maids  of  honour,  and  the  queen's 
household,  two  and  two,  "  dressed  in  their  plainest  gowns/'  or, 
according  to  another  journal,  "  in  the  saddest  and  simplest 
attire  they  had,  with  threadden  handkerchiefs  hanging  down 
and  tied  under  their  chins."  The  princess  Katherine,  led  by 
her  brother-in-law  the  curl  of  Surrey,  then  entered  the  chapel, 
and  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  corpse :  a  true  mourner 
was  she,  for  she  had  lost  her  best  friend  and  only  protectress. 
When  mass  was  done  and  offerings  made,  the  princess  retired. 
During  the  watch  of  the  night,  an  officer-at-arms  said,  in  a 
loud  voice,  a  paternoster  for  the  soul  of  the  queen  at  every 
kyrie  eleiaon,  and  at  orenrns  before  the  collect. 

On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  queen's  death,  mass  was  said 
in  the  chapel  early  in  the  morning.  "  Then  the  corpse  was  put 
in  a  carriage  covered  with  black  velvet,  with  a  crosi  of  white 
doth  of  gold,  very  weU  fringed.  And  an  image  exactly  repre. 
senting  the  queen  was  placed  in  a  chair  above  in  her  rich  robes 
of  state,  her  very  rich  crown  on  her  head,  her  hair  about  her 
shoulders,  her  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  her  fingers  well  gar- 
nished with  rings  and  precious  stones,  and  on  every  end  of  the 
chair  sat  a  gentlewoman-usher  kneeling  on  the  coffin,  which 
was  in  this  manner  drawn  by  six  horses,  trapped  with  black 
velvet,  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  On  the  fore-horses 
rode  two  chariotmen ;  and  on  the  four  others,  four  henchmen 
in  black  gowns.  On  the  horses  were  lozenges  with  the  queen's 
eacutcheons ;  by  every  horse  walked  a  person  in  a  mourning 
hood.  At  each  comer  of  the  chair  was  a  banner  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Assumption,  of  the  Salutation,  and  of  the  Nativity,  to 
show  the  queen  died  in  child-bed ;  next,  eight  palfreys  saddled 
with  black  velvet,  bearing  eight  ladies  of  honour,  who  rode 
singly  after  the  corpse  in  their  slops  and  mantles ;  every  horse 
led  by  a  man  on  foot,  bare-headed  but  in  a  mourning  gown, 
followed  by  many  lords.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens,  all  in 
mourning,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  at  every  door  in  the  city 
a  person  stood  bearing  a  torch.  In  Fenchurch  and  Cheapside 
were  stationed  groups  of  thirty-seven  virgins, — the  number 
corresponding  with  the  queen's  age,  all  dressed  in  white,  wear- 
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log  chaplets  of  white  and  green,  and  bearing  lighted  tapen. 
From  Mark-lane  to  Temple-bar  alono  were  6000  torches,  be- 
sides lights  burning  before  all  the  parish  churches,  while  pro. 
ceasions  of  religious  persons  singing  anthems  and  bearing  crosses 
met  the  royal  corpse  from  every  fraternity  in  the  city."  The 
earl  of  Derby,  the  queen's  old  friend,  led  a  procession  of  nobles, 
who  met  the  funeral  at  Temple-bar.  The  abbots  of  Westminster 
and  Bermondsey,  in  black  copes  and  bearing  censers,  met  and 
censed  the  corpse,  and  then  preceded  it  to  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  Here  the  body  was  removed  firom 
the  car  and  carried  into  the  abbey.  It  was  placed  on  a  grand 
hearse  streaming  with  banners  and  banneroles,  and  covered 
with  a  "  cloth  of  majesty,"  the  valance  fringed  and  wrought 
with  the  queen's  motto,  humble  and  reverent,  and  garnished 
with  her  arms.  All  the  ladies  and  lords  in  attendance  retired 
to  the  queen's  great  chamber  in  Westminster-palace  to  rn<per. 
In  the  night,  ladies,  squires,  and  heralds  watched  the  body  in 
the  abbey. 

The  next  morning  the  remains  of  Elizabeth  were  committed 
to  the  grave ;  her  sister  Katherine  attended  as  chief  mourner. 
The  queen's  ladies  o£fered  thirty-seven  palls,  first  kissing  them, 
and  then  laying  them  on  the  body.  Four  of  these  palls  were 
presented  by  her  sisters,  who  were  all  present  as  mourners.  A 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Fitzjames  bishop  of  Rochester, 
from  the  text  in  Job, — Miseremini  met,  miseremini  mei,  saltern 
vos  amid  mei,  quia  manus  Domini  tetigit  mc.'  "  These  words," 
he  said, "  he  spake  in  the  name  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
great  loss  the  country  had  sustained  of  that  virtuous  queen, 
her  noble  son  the  prince  Arthur,  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury." The  palls  were  then  removed  from  the  coffin,  the 
queen's  effigy  placed  on  St.  Edward's  shrine,  and  the  ladies 
quitted  the  abbey.  The  prelates,  with  the  king's  chaplains,  ap- 
proached  the  hearse,  and  the  grave  was  hallowed  by  the  bishop 
of  London  :  after  the  usual  rites  the  body  was  placed  in  it. 

Astrologers  had  been  consulted  that  year  on  the  queen's 

'  "  Have  pity,  have  pity  on  me,  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  Ghxl  hath  touched 
me,"  being  a  passage  flrom  the  19th  chapter  of  the  hook  of  Job,  which  chapter 
forms  the  eighth  lesson  read  at  matins  at  the  service  for  the  dead ;  or,  as  generally 
expressed, '  matins  for  the  dead,'  in  the  Catholic  ritual. 
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behalf^  and  had  predicted  that  all  sorts  of  good  fortune  would 
befall  her  in  1508.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  an  elegy  for  the 
queen^  in  which,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  alludes  at  the 
same  time  to  this  circumstafil{;e,.,f^),d  tQ  thi?  folly  and  vanity  of 
such  divinations : —      *'>'*'^  ^ '<+•»  '' 4  ':»^^«    f.^/ , 

'Yet  was  I  lately  promiaed  otherwise^     "  '^} 
This  year  to  live  in  weal  and  in  delight ; 
Lo !  to  what  oometh  all  thy  blandi/^hing  promise, 
O  false  astrology  and  divinitrioe. 
Of  God's  secrets  vaunting  thyself  so  wise  i  A 
How  true  for  this  year  is  thy  prophecy  ?   A 
The  year  yet  lasteth,  and  lo !  here  I  lie. 

A^eu  !  mine  own  dear  spouse,  my  worthy  lord ! 
The  fiiithftd  love,  that  did  us  both  combine 
In  marriage  and  peaceable  concord,         ', ' 
Into  yotir  hands  here  do  I  clean  resign,"    ' 
To  be  bestowed  on  your  children  and  mine;       /   .-  , .    1 1 
i>;'-     -!•.    Erst  were  ye  father,  now  must  ye  supply  , 

The  mover's  part  also,  for  here  I  Ue.  '"  '  * '  '   ' '     ' '  :  • 

Where  are  our  castles  now  P  where  are  our  towers?        ''     ' 

Ckmdly  Richmond,  soon  art  thon  gone  from  meu; )  i  ;      , ,   , 

At  Westminster,  that  costly  work'  of  yours,       ;  . 

ttj.    Mine  own  dear  lord,  now  shall  I  never  see. 

Almighty  (Jod  vouchsafe  to  grant  that  ye,  C ' '  "5'^'»)     . . '  ■ 
''.'    *''    For  you  and  children  well  may  edify ;  ;   ,  ,.'j       ,.  , 

V  .ti     My  palace  builded  is,  for  lo !  now  here  I  lie. 

j  ,^   t,    Farewell,  my  daughter,  lady  Margarete,      ,      '    /  '       '  '' 
(}od  wot  full  oft  it  grieved  hath  my  mind         'i'     -  ,'   ■.  ,,i^ 
That  ye  should  go  where  we  might  seldom  meet;       . ,  , ,,,  ^. 
>.'^?.>:*.  <:  >k  r    Now  I  am  gone,  and  have  left  you  behind.  ■.     »  ,   * 
,,   ,,,__.  O  mortal  folk  !  but  we  be  very  blind,  'Jki'     '      •>■ 

What  we  least  fear  fhll  oft  it  is  most  nigh,         .  ,  , 

■  X     -'■5-    '"- '    Prom  you  depart  I  first,'  for  lo !  now  here  I  lie. » 

-xi'  >  '\,'  ( .       „.    Farewell,  madame !'  my  lord's  worthy  mother ; 

,j.  ,^.  .     Comfort  your  son,  and  be  of  good  cheer,  '" 

Take  all  at  worth,  for  it  will  be  no  other.  ■  ... 

•V'    Farewell,  my  datighter  Katharine  !*  late  the  ^^r* 
Unto  prince  Arthur,  late  my  child  so  dear :  ' 

It  booteth  not  for  me  to  wfdl  and  cry,  rx  r  ,  ■ 

Pray  for  my  soul,  for  lo !  now  here  I  lie.       .  *7  ■  jj 

Adieu,  lord  Henry  !*  loving  son,  adieu  I  ^^...,- j  i   j  ,  . ,' 

Our  lord  increase  your  honour  and  estat^ ;       ^ 

Adieu,  my  daughter  Mary  !•  bright  of  hue,      i '  -  *'  I 

'  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 

'  The  young  queen  of  Scots  did  not  leave  England  till  some  months  after  her 

mother's  death.  '  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  who  survived  her. 

*  Katharine  of  Arragon :  '  phere '  means  mate  or  consort. 

•  Afterwards  Kenry  VIII. 

*  Princess  Mary,  her  second  daughter,  celebrated  for  her  beautiftd  complexion. 
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Ck)d  make  you  virtuous,  wise,  and  fortunate : 
Adieu,  sweetheart,  my  Uttle  daughter  Kate !' 
Thou  shalt,  sweet  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny. 
Thy  mother  never  know,  for  lo !  now  hero  I  lie. 
Lady  Cicely,  lady  Anne,  and  lady  Katherine, 
Farewell!  my  well-beloved  sisters  three.  -  Mm)  ^tmi^f 
Oh,  lady  Bridget !' other  sister  mine,  Mohjtnhil  f'*w 
Lo  here  the  end  of  worldly  vanity !  '  '     r  '  v,*^ 

Now  are  you  well  who  earthly  folly  flee. 
And  heavenly  tlungs  do  praise  and  magnify,  ' 

Farewell,  and  pray  for  me,  for  lo !  now  here  I  lie. 
Adieu,  my  lords !  adieu,  my  ladies  all ! 
Adieu,  my  fiftithM  servants  every  one ! 
Adieu,  my  oommona !  whom  I  never  shall 
See  in  this  world :  wherefore  to  Thee  alone,  '   '  V 

Immortal  God,  verily  three  in  one,       t-    ■  '  - 
I  me  commend  j  thy  uiflnite  mercy  "'"'     '^ 
'   Show  to  thy  Wvant,  for  now  here  I  lie!"  * 

Henry  VII.  survived  his  consort  seven  years :  his  character 
deteriorated  after  her  loss.  The  active  beieficence  and  the 
ever-Uberal  hand  of  '.ue  royal  Elizabeth  had  probably  formed 
a  counteracting  influence  to  the  avaricious  propensities  of 
Henry  VII.,  since  it  was  after  her  death  he  became  notorious 
for  his  rapacity  and  miserly  habits  of  hoarding  money.  A  short 
time  after  her  death,  the  king  lost  his  two  virtuous  and  fear- 
less counsellors,  sir  Reginald  Braye,  his  prime-minister,  and  the 
good  bishop  Norton,  his  chancellor,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
reprove  him  if  he  felt  inclined  to  commit  an  act  of  injustice.'* 
Henry  VII.  frequently  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  second 
marriage,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  particular 
in  the  personal  qualifications  of  a  consort.  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  find  one  who  could  bear  comparison  with  the  beautifiil 
heiress  of  the  Plantagenets.  Henry  VII.  died  in  the  spring 
of  1509,  Uke  his  ancestors  worn  down  with  premature  old 
age,  and  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  queen  in  the  magnificent 
chapel  at  Westminster-abbey  which  bears  his  name.  The 
portraits  of  Henry  VII.  are  well  known ;  they  have  a  singu- 
larly wasted  and  woful  physiognomy,  which  excites  surprise 
when  compared  with  the  extreme  praises  his  contemporaries 

*  The  child  Miose  birth  cost  the  queen  her  life.  As  sir  Thomas  More  mentions 
her  as  in  existence,  it  is  proof  that  the  elegy  was  actually  written  when  the  queen 
^ed,  as  the  infant  survived  the  mother  but  a  few  weeks. 

'  The  nun-princess,  Elizabeth's  sister,  who  attended  the  funeral. 
■;      .  *  Hardyug'a Continuation,  p.  58. 
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bestowed  on  hifl  beauty.  The  portraits  were,  however,  chiefly 
taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face  made  after  his  death  for  the 
statue  seen  on  his  monument,  therefore  the  sad  expression  is 
easUy  explained.  Lady  Braye  possesses  a  portrait  of  this  prince 
from  the  royal  collection  at  Audley-End,  in  which  he  appears 
very  comely,  lively  in  expression,  with  his  complexion  bright 
and  florid.' 

The  monument  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  his  noble  chapel,  is  the  work  of  Torregiano,  who 
likewise  cast  the  offices  of  the  royal  pair  reclining  thereon. 
Elizabeth's  statue  is  exquisitely  designed,  but  its  merits  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not  empowered  to 
have  the  bronze  gates  of  the  stately  sepulchre  unclosed,  to 
gaze  upon  the  di\ine  composure  of  the  royal  matron's  beauty, 
serene  in  death.  The  statue  strikingly  resembles  the  portraits 
of  the  queen,  many  of  which  remain.  The  sweet  expression 
of  the  mouth  and  the  harmony  of  the  features  agree  well  with 
the  soft  repose  that  pervades  the  whole  figure.''  The  propor- 
taons  are  tall ;  the  figure  is  about  five  feet  six  in  length ;  yet 
is  considerably  less  than  the  stature  of  the  king,  who  must 
have  been  more  than  six  feet  in  height. 

On  a  little  white  marble  table,  let  into  the  bronze  fiieze  on 
the  queen's  left  hand,  is  the  following  inscription,  the  Italiaii 
having  very  oddly  mis-spelled  the  queen's  name : — 

"  Hie  jacet  reglna  SeUitaibeet, 
.'    Edwardi  nil.  quondam  regis  filia,  '  "  •'  • 
*.  Edward  V.  regis  iiominati  soror, 

■.-Y^iiu  Henrici  VII.  olim  regis  coiyunx,         it 

■       ,  Atque  Henrici  YIII.  mater  inclyta. 

Obitt  autera  suum  diem  tmri  Londiniarum, 
'^ "       •       *  Die  Febni  11,  Anno  Dom.  1502  [1503], 

37  annorom  etate  fimcta." 

•  In  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster  is  a  splendid  manuscript,  containing  tlie 
plan  and  deticription  of  his  well-known  chapel  in  the  abbey.  Henry  VII.  ui  de- 
picted m  miniature,  perhaps  too  mmutely  for  accurate  resemblance :  he  is  there 
fair  in  complexion,  with  yellow  waving  hair,  different  to  all  other  representations. 

'  Torregiano,  the  famous  Italian  sculptor,  was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  YIII.  to  construct  the  tomb  and  cast  the  statues :  he  received  1000^.  for 
his  labour.  He  is  the  same  person  whom  Benvenuto  Cellini  reviles  for  having 
in  a  passion  broken  the  nose  of  Michael  Angelo  with  a  blow  of  his  mallet.  He 
was  (after  he  left  England)  employed  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  but  his  temper  was 
so  diabolical^  that  he  quarrelled  with  every  one. 
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„f.  "  Here  rests  qneen  Elizabeth,         *-  ■;  V 

Pr-  ;■■  t«r  of  Edward  IV.,  some  time  monarch  of  this  realm,  ^    ;; 

' ' '  aJster  of  Edward  V.,  who  horo  the  title  of  king, 

,  Weddedto  King  Henry  VII., 

>  The  illustrious  mother  of  Henry  VUI.,  ... 

'     '  '  '  Who  closed  her  life 

"■  i'     In  the  [palace  of  the]  Tower  of  London, 
^  On  February  11, 1602  [1503],  v>- 

'      Having  completed  her  37th  year." 

The  portrait  of  Elizabeth  with  which  this  volume  is  illus- 
trated, was  from  a  family  group  painted  by  Holbein,  under 
the  directions  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  that  king,  his  queen 
Jane  Seymour,  his  father  Henry  VII.,  and  his  mother  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  are  represented  standing  at  the  four  corners  of 
an  altar.* 

In  the  person  of  Elizabeth  of  York  were  united  dehcacy 
of  features  and  complexion  with  elegance  and  majesty  of 
stature.  Her  portraits  are  numerous,  and  extremely  like  her 
monumental  statue.  Her  usual  costume  was  a  veil  or  scarf 
richly  bordered  with  gems,  put  on  like  a  hood,  hanging  down 
on  each  side  of  the  face  as  low  as  her  breast,  the  hair  banded 
on  her  forehead.  Several  contemporaries  quoted  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative  describe  her  as  fair  in  complexion,  with  hair 
of  pale  gold  like  her  mother,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville.  The  heavenly  serenity  of  expression  in  all  her  portraits 
is  stiU  more  remarkable  than  her  beauty,  and  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  when  her  subjects  universally  called  her  '  the 
good  queen  Elizabeth,'  they  spoke  but  the  truth. 

'  It  was  Holbein's  master-piece,  but  was  burnt  in  the  fire  at  Whitehall  in  the 
reign  of  William  III. ;  Charles  II.  had,  however,  employed  Le  Sueur  to  make  a 
copy  of  it  for  St.  James's-palace.  There  is  an  inferior  copy  at  Hampton-Court. 
We  sought  in  vain  for  the  one  at  St.  James's :  the  domestics  supposed  it  was 
burnt  there  in  the  fire  that  occurred  in  the  begiuiung  of  this  centm-/. 
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KATHARINE   OF  ARRAGON, 


FIRST  QUEEN  OP   HENRY  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Conntry  and  parents  of  Katharine — Place  of  birth — Reared  in  the  AUiambra— 
Betrothed  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales — Accidents  of  voyage — Arrival  at  Ply. 
mouth — Henry  VII.  meets  her — Introduction  to  prince  Arthur — Katharine's 
Spanish  dances — Her  progress  to  London — Married  to  prince  Arthur — Grand 
festivities — Residence  at  Ludlow — Death  of  prince  Arthur — Widowhood— 
Her  marriage  proposed  with  prince  Henry — Her  reluctance — Is  betrothed  to 
him — Her  letters  to  her  father — Katharine's  sister  visits  England-i- Katharine's 
troubles,  deprivations,  and  illness — Double  policy  of  Henry  VII.— His  death- 
Henry  VIII.'s  preference  of  Katharme — Marries  her — Their  coronation- 
Letter  to  her  father — Birth  of  eldest  son — Rejoicings— Death  of  the  prince- 
Legacy  to  the  queen — She  is  appointed  queen-regent — Her  letters — Flodden 
— King's  return — May-day  festival — Birth  of  princess  Mary — Queen  inter- 
cedes for  the  rebel  apprentices — Visit  of  her  nephew  the  emperor — Queen's 
voyage  to  France — Assists  at  field  of  cloth  of  gold — Friendship  with  queen 
Claude— Katharine's  present  to  the  emperor — His  opinion  of  her  happmess  iu 
wedlock. 

At  a  time  when  joy  and  prosperity  were  swelling  in  a  flood- 
tide  for  her  native  Spain,  Katharine  of  Arragon  first  saw  the 
light ;  for  her  renowned  parents,  king  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
and  donna  Isabel  queen  of  Castile,  had  made  every  city  pos- 
sessed by  the  Moors  bow  beneath  their  victorious  arms,  mth. 
the  exception  of  Granada  and  Malaga,  which  alone  bore  the 
yoke  of  the  infidel.  Donna  Isabel,  the  mother  of  Katharine, 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  revolutionary 
act  of  the  cortes,  the  people  being  disgusted  at  the  imbecile 
profligacy  of  her  brother,  king  Enrico,  who  was  by  them  de- 
posed and  degraded  from  his  regal  rank.  The  Castilian  cortes 
likewise  illegitimated  his  only  child  and  heiress,  donna  Juanna, 
on  account  of  the  shameless  character  of  the  wife  of  king 
Enrico,  and  bestowed  the  inheritance  on  Isabel,  who  was  care- 
fully educated  from  girlhood  with  reference  to  the  queenly 
station  she  afterwards  so  greatly  adorned.     She  was  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen  demanded  in  marriage  by  our  Edward  IV.,  and 
capriciously  rejected  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  an  insult  which  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  royal  Castilian  maid.*  Finally,  the  young  queen 
Isabel  was  wedded  to  don  Ferdinand,  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon ;  and  though  the  married  sovereigns  each  continued 
to  sway  an  independent  sceptre,  they  governed  wiih  such 
connubial  harmony,  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  waa 
greatly  strengthened  and  benefited  by  their  union. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1485,  the  ancient  Moorish  city  of 
La  Ronda  had  just  fallen  beneath  the  victorious  arms  of  queen 
Isabel,  and  several  other  strongholds  of  the  infidel  had  accom- 
panied its  surrender,  when  she  set  out  from  her  camp  in  order 
to  keep  her  Christmas  at  Toledo,  which  was  then  the  metropolis 
of  Spain.     On  the  road  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter,'  at  the  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  December  15, 
1485.     This  child  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  consisting  of 
one  prince  and  four  princesses.  The  new-bom  infanta,  though 
she  made  her  appearance  in  this  world  some  little  time  before 
she  was  expected,  was,  nevertheless,  welcomed  with  infinite 
rejoicings  by  the  people,  and  the  cardinal  Mendo9a  gave  a 
great  banquet  to  the  maids  of  honour  on  occasion  of  her 
baptism.     She  was  called  Catalina,  the  name  of  Katharine 
being  unknown  in  Spain,  excepting  in  Latin  writings.     The 
first  historical  notice  of  this  princess  in  Spanish  chronicle  is, 
that  at  the  early  age  of  four  she  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  her  eldest  sister,  Isabel,  with  don  Juan,  heir  of  Portugal. 

The  early  infe&cy  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  passed  amidst 
the  storms  of  battle  and  siege ;  for  queen  Isabel  of  Castile 
herself,  with  her  young  family,  lodged  in  the  magnificent  camp 
with  which  her  armies  for  years  beleaguered  Granada.  Nor 
was  this  residence  unattended  with  danger  :  once  in  particular, 
in  a  desperate  sally  of  the  besieged  Moors,  the  queen's  pavilion 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  young  infantas  rescued  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  flames.     The  little  Katharine  accompanied 

*  See  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 
^  These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  beautiful  Spanish  MS.,  the  property  of 
sir  Thomas  Phillipps>  bart,,  of  Middle  Hill,  by  Andre  Bemaides,  called  Historia 
de  lot  Beyei  Catolicoa  Don  Fernando  y  Donna  Isabels  foL  12, 13, 41, 42, 125* . 
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her  parents  in  fheir  grand  entry,  when  the  seat  of  Mooriih 
empire  succumbed  to  their  arms,  and  from  that  moment 
Granada  waa  her  home.  She  was  then  four  years  old,  and 
thus  early  the  education  of  the  young  Katharine  commenced. 
The  first  objects  which  greeted  her  awakening  intellect  were 
the  wonders  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  exquisite  bowers  of  the 
Q«neraliffe ;  for  in  those  royal  seats  of  the  Moorish  dynasty 
Katharine  of  Arragon  was  reared.  Queen  Isabel,  herself  the 
most  learned  princess  in  Europe,  devoted  erery  moment  she 
could  spare  from  the  business  of  government  to  the  personal 
instruction  of  her  four  daughters,  who  were  besides  provided 
with  tutors  of  great  literary  attainments.  Katharine  was  able 
to  read  and  write  Latin  in  her  childhood,  and  she  was  through 
life  desirous  of  improvement  in  that  language.  She  chiefly 
employed  her  knowledge  of  Latin  in  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  fact  which  Erasmus  affirms,  adding,  "that 
she  was  imbued  with  learning,  by  the  care  of  her  illustrious 
mother,  from  her  infant  years." 

It  was  from  Granada,  the  bright  home  of  her  childhood,  that 
Katharine  of  Arragon  derived  her  device  of  the  pomegranate, 
so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Tudor  chroniclers.'  That 
fruit  was  at  once  the  production  of  the  beautiful  province  with 
which  its  name  is  connected,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  conquered  Moorish  kings.  How  oft  must  Katharine  have 
remembered  the  glorious  Alhambra,  with  its  shades  of  pome- 
granate and  myrtle,  when  drooping  with  ill  health  and  unkind 
treatment  under  the  grey  skies  of  the  island  to  which  she  was 
transferred !  Her  betrothment  to  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth 
of  York  and  Henry  VII.  took  place  uvthe  year  1497,  as  men- 
tioned  in  the  formal  state-letter  written  in  the  name  of  the 
English  queen  to  queen  Isabel  of  Castile.^ 

The  yoimg  spouses  were  allowed  to  correspond  together, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  cultivating  mutual  affection  and  the 
improvement  of  their  Latinity, — for  in  Latin  the  love-letters 

>  This  device  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  ornaments  of  the  well  of  St.  VTini' 
ttei,  to  which  building  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  a  bene&ctress. — Pennant.  It 
is  likewise  frequent  in  the  ancient  part  of  Hampton-Court,  particularly  in  the 
richly  ornamented  ceiling  of  car^nal  Wolsey's  oratory,  now  in  private  occupa- 
tion, but  shown  to  the  author  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson,  surveyor  of 
thepalaoe. 
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were  composed  which  passed  between  the  Alhambra  and 
Ludlow-castle.  Of  course  they  were  subjected  to  the  «<r« 
veiUance  of  the  two  armies  of  tutors,  preceptors,  confessors, 
bishops,  lady-governesses,  and  lord-governors,  who  were  on 
guard  and  on  duty  at  the  said  seats  of  royal  education; 
therefore  the  Latin  letters  of  Arthur  and  Katharine  no  more 
develope  character  than  any  other  school  epistles.  This  ex- 
tract is  a  fair  specimen  :* — "  I  have  read  the  sweet  letters  of 
your,  highness  lately  given  to  me,''  says  prince  Arthur  in  his 
Latin  epistle,  dated  Ludlow-castle,  1499, "  from  which  I  easily 
perceived  your  most  entire  love  to  me.  Truly  those  letters, 
traced  by  your  own  hand,  have  so  delighted  me,  and  made 
me  BO  cheerful  and  jocund,  that  I  fancied  I  beheld  your 
highness,  and  conversed  with  and  embraced  my  dearest  wife. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  an  earnest  desire  I  feel  to  see  your 
highness,  and  how  vexatious  to  me  is  this  procrastination 
about  your  coming."  Arthur  endorses  his  letter, — "  To  the 
most  illustrious  and  excellent  princess  the  Lady  Katharine, 
princess  of  Wales,  duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  my  most  en- 
tirely beloved  spouse." 

Dr.  Puebla  was  then  the  resident  minister  in  England 
from  the  united  crowns  of  Spain ;  according  to  poor  Katha- 
rine's subsequent  experience,  he  proved  the  evil  genius  of  her 
young  days.  At  this  period  he  was  very  active  in  penning 
despatches  in  praise  of  Arthur,  ui|png  that  he  would  soon  be 
fourteen,  and  that  it  was  time  that  the  "  seiiora  princess " 
should  come  to  England:  nevertheless,  a  twelvemonth's  further 
delay  took  place.  "  Donna  Catalina,"  (Katharine  of  Arragon,) 
says  the  manuscript  of  her  native  chronicler,  Bemaldes, 
"being  at  Granada  vrith  the  king  and  queen,  there  came 
ambassadors  from  the  king  of  England  to  demand  her  for 
the  prince  of  England,  his  son,  called  Arthur.  The  union 
was  agreed  upon,  and  she  set  off  from  Granada  to  England, 
parting  from  the  Alhambra  on  the  21st  of  May,  in  the  year 
1501.  There  were  at  the  treaty  the  archbishops  of  St.  Jago, 
Osma,  and  Salamanca^  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  the  countess 
his  wife,  the  commander-mayor  Cardenas,  and  donna  Elvira 

-  Wood's  Letters  of  Boyal  and  Illustrious  Ladies. 
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Manuel,  chief  lady  of  honour.  The  princess-infanta  had 
likewise  four  young  ladies  as  attendants.  She  embarked  at 
Corunna,  August  17.  Contrary  winds  forced  her  vessel  back 
on  the  coast  of  Old  Castile,  which  occasioned  great  illness  to 
donua  Catalina.  After  she  was  convalescent,  she  embarked 
more  prosperously  on  the  26th  of  September  in  the  beat  ship 
they  had,  of  300  tons,  and  after  a  good  voyage  landed  at  a 
port  called  Salamonte,^  on  the  2nd  of  October,  where  the 
senora  princess  Catalina  was  grandly  received,  with  much 
feasting  and  rejoicing.''  This  was  whilst  she  staid  at  Ply. 
mouth,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  crowded  to  do  honour  to  their  future  queen,  and 
entertained  her  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  with  west-country 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  steward  of  the  royal  palace,  lord 
Broke,  was  sent  forward  by  Henry  VII.  directly  the  news 
was  known  of  the  mfanta's  arrival,  in  order  "  to  purvey  and 
provide"  for  her.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of 
Surrey  likewise  came  to  attend  on  her.  The  duchess  was 
immediately  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  remained  with 
her  as  her  companion. 

King  Henry  himself,  November  4th,  set  forward  from  his 
palace  of  Shene  on  his  progress  to  meet  his  daughter-in-law; 
the  weather  was  so  very  rainy,  and  the  roads  so  execrably 
bad,  that  the  royal  party  were  thoroughly  knocked  up  when 
they  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Chertsey,  where  they 
were  forced  to  "  purvey  and  herbage"  for  their  reposing  that 
night.  "  Next  morning,  however,"  continues  our  journalist/ 
"the  king's  grace  and  aU  his  company  rose  betimes,  and 
strook  the  sides  of  their  coursers  with  their  spurs,  and  began 
to  extend  their  progress  towards  East  Harapstead,  when  they 
pleasantly  encountered  the  pure  and  proper  presence  of  prince 
Arthur,  who  had  set  out  to  salute  his  sage  father."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  prince  knew  that  hia  wife  had  arrived. 

'  Tlie  port  was  Plymouth. 

•  Lcland's  Collectanea,  vol.  v.  pp.  362-355.  The  information  of  these  court 
movements  has  been  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  a  herald  who  witnessed  the 
whole.  He  haa  so  little  command  of  the  English  language  in  prose  narrative,  lu 
to  tie  in  places  scarcely  intelligible;  but  English  prose  was  at  this  time  in  a  crude 
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as  all  such  aaensorials  were,  till  this  era,  metrical  or  in  Latin. 
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Certainly  royal  travellers   moved  slowly  in   those  days,  for 
Henry  never  thought  of  proceeding  farther  than  his  seat  at 
Bast  Hampstead,  "  but  full  pleasantly  passed  over  that  night- 
season"   in  the   company  of  his   sou.     Next  morning  the 
royal  personages  set  forth  again  on  a  journey  which  was 
truly  performed  at  a   snail's  gallop,  and  proceeded  to  the 
plains  (perhaps  the  downs),  when  the  prothouotary  of  Spain 
and  a  party  of  Spanish  cavaliers  were  seen  pacing  over  them, 
bound  on  a  most  solemn  errand :  this  was  no  other  than  to 
forbid  the  approach  of  the  royal  bridegroom  and  his  father 
to  the  presence  of  the  infanta,  who,  in  the  true  Moorish 
fashion,  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  her  betrothed  till  she 
stood  at  the  altar, — nay,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  veil  of  the 
princess  was  to  be  raised,  or  the  eye  of  man  to  look  upon  her, 
till  she  was  a  wife.     This  truly  Asiatic  injunction  of  king 
Ferdinand  threw  the  whole  royal  party  into  consternation, 
and  brought  them  to  a  dead  halt.     King  Henry  was  formal 
and  ceremonious  enough  in  all  reason,  but  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  was  wholly  repugnant  to  him  as  an  English-bom 
prince.      Therefore,  after  some  minutes*  musing,  he  called 
round  him,  in  the  open  fields,  those  nobles  who  were  of  his 
privy  councO,  and  propounded  to  them  this  odd  dilemma. 
Although  the   pitiless   rains   of  November  were  be-pelting 
them,   the  council  delivered  their  opinions   in  very  wordy 
harangues.     The  result  was,  "  that  the  Spanish  infanta  being 
now  in  the  heart  of  this  realm,  of  which  king  Henry  was 
master,  he  might  look  at  her  if  he  liked."     ,    ;.  ./         t,h  .,; 
This  advice  Henry  VII.  took  to  the  very  letter ;  for,  leav- 
ing the  prince  his  son  upon  the  downs,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  forthwith  to  Dogmersfield,  the  next  town,  where  the 
infanta  had  arrived  two  or  three  hours  previously.      The 
king's  demand  of  seeing  Katharine  put  all  her  Spanish  retinue 
into  a  terrible  perplexity.     She  seems  to  have  been  attended 
by  the  same  train  of  prelates  and  nobles  enumerated  by  Ber- 
naldes;   for  a  Spanish  archbishop,  a  bishop,  and  a  count 
opposed  the  king's  entrance  to  her  apartments,  saying,  "  the 
lady  infanta  had  retired  to  her  chamber."     But  king  Henry, 
whose  curiosity  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  excited  by 
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iiif  prohibition,  protested  fhat  ''if  she  were  even  in  her  bed 
he  nmuit  to  tee  and  speak  with  her,  for  that  was  his  mind, 
and  the  w>u/fc»  intent  of  his  coming."  Finding  the  English 
monarch  thus  detMTnined,  the  infanta  rose  and  dressed  hcmclf 
and  guve  the  king  h.  rlience  in  her  third  chamber.  Neither 
th(-  king  nor  his  intended  daughter-in-law  co*\ld  addrti^s  each 
other  iH  an  intelligible  dialect;  "but,"  pursues  our  informant 
who  was  evidentiy  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "  there  were 
the  most  goodly  words  uttered  to  each  other  in  the  language 
of  both  parties,  to  as  great  joy  and  gladness  as  any  persons 

conveniently  might  have After  the  which  welcoracfi 

ended,  the  king's  grace  deposed  his  riding  garments  '<  1 
changed  them,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  prince  w:is  ;"i. 
nounced  as  present," — Arthur  being,  as  it  may  be  Mi^nosed 
tired  of  waiting  in  a  November  evening  on  the  dow  .  Then 
the  king  made  his  second  entry  with  the  prin<^e  into  the  next 
chamber  of  the  infanta,  and  there,  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  bishops,  the  speeches  of  both  countries,  by  the  means 
of  Latin,  were  understood."  Prince  Arthur  and  the  infanta 
had  been  previously  betrothed  by  proxy;  the  king  now  caused 
them  to  pledge  their  troth  in  person,  which  ceremony  over 
he  withdrew  with  the  prince  to  supper.  After  the  meal,  "  he 
with  his  son  mr^-^  courteously  visited  the  infanta  in  her  own 
chamber,'  when  she  and  her  ladies  called  for  their  minstrels, 
and  with  great  goodly  behaviour  and  manner  solaced  them- 
selves with  dancing."  It  seems  that  prince  Arthur  could  not 
join  in  the  Spanish  dances,  but,  to  show  that  he  was  not 
without  skill  in  the  accomplishment,  "  he  in  like  demeanour 
took  the  lady  Guildford,  (his  sister's  governess,)  and  danced 
right  pleasantly  and  honourably." 

"  Upon  the  morrow,  being  the  7th  of  November,  the  in- 
fanta  set  out  for  Chertsey,  and  Ij'./ec'  aT  night  at  the  royal 
palace  situated  there,  and  the  nf  I;  dhj  . '  e  jset  for  ,ith  the 
intention  of  reaching  Lambeth ;  ual  oefore  ever  she  came  My 
to  that  town,  this  noble  lady  met,  beyond  a  village  called 

*  The  royal  party  are  now,  after  the  betrothment,  admitted  into  the  infanta's 
ovm  1)ed-rooin :  the  approaches  seem  gradual,  the  first  interview  taking  place  in 
tA-"  '.!-iird  chatnber. 
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Kingston-on-Tliarar  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  horseback, 
the  earl  of  Kent,  the  lord  Henry  Stafford,  and  the  abbot  of 
Bury,  with  a  train  of  dukes  and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  all  mouuLcd  and  dressed  in  the  Stafford  livery 
of  scarlet  and  black  After  t)je  said  duke  had  saluted  her 
grace,  the  abbot  of  liury  pronounced  in  goodly  Latin  a  certain 
prolusion,  welcoming  her  iut^  this  realm."  At  Kingston  the 
lady  infanta  lodged  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  was  escorted 
by  Buckingham  and  his  splendid  train  to  hrr  lodgiuf;  at  Ken- 
uiugton-palace,  close  to  Lambeth.  Here  she  coiumued  till 
her  own  Spanish  retinue,  as  well  as  the  nobility  of  England 
who  were  appointed  by  king  Henry  as  her  attendants,  could 
prepare  themselves  for  presenting  her  with  due  honour  to  the 
English  people,  "  who  always,"  adds  our  quaint  informant, 
"  are  famous  for  the  wonderful  welcomes  they  give  to  acceptable 
and  well-beloved  strangers," — a  proof  that  lionizijig  is  no  new 
trait  in  the  English  character. 

While  the  infanta  was  thus  escorted  to  Kennir\gton,  king 
Henry  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  queen  (Eiizabeth  of 
York),  who  met  him  at  Richmond,  to  whom  he  comi  aunicated 
all  his  proceedings,  "  and  told  her  how  he  liked  the  p<  rson  and 
behaviour  of  their  new  daughter-in-law."  The  royal  pair  re- 
mamed  till  the  10th  at  Richmond,  when  the  king  rode  to  Paris 
garden,  in  Southwark,  and  thence  he  went  in  his  barge  1  <  j  Bay- 
nard's-Castle,  "situated  right  pleasantly  on  Thames'  sic  c,  and 
full  well  garnished  and  arranged,  and  encompassed  outside 
strongly  with  water."  This  situation  was  by  no  means  '  ikely 
to  prove  so  agreeable  in  a  wet  November  as  the  worthy  ai  ithor 
supposed  to  a  princess  of  the  sunny  South,  reaced  amonj:  the 
bowers  of  that  enchanting  Alhambra,  whose  restoration  is  im- 
plored by  the  Moors  in  their  evening  prayer  to  this  h  ur. 
While  Henry  VII.  was  occupied  in  orders  for  the  arrangem  nt 
of  this  alluvial  abode,  his  queen  (Elizabeth  of  York)  came  dovn 
the  Thames  in  her  barge,  accompanied  by  a  most  goodly  com- 
pany of  ladies^  aiid  welcomed  her  son's  bride  to  England. 

Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  veith  a  grand  retinue,  on  the  9th  (  f 
November  came  through  Fleet-street  to  the  Wardrobe-palace 
at  Blackfriai's.  where  he  took  up  his  abode  till  the  day  of  hisj 
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nuptials.  Three  days  afterwards  the  infanta  came  in  proces. 
sion,  with  many  lords  and  ladies,  from  Lambeth  to  Southwark 
and  entered  the  city  by  London-bridge.  She  rode  on  a  large 
mule,  after  the  manner  of  Spain;  the  duke  of  York  rode  on  her 
right,  and  the  legate  of  Rome  on  her  left  hand.  She  wore  on 
her  head  a  broad  round  hat,  the  shape  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  tied 
with  a  lace  of  gold,  which  kept  it  on  her  head;  she  had  a  coif 
of  carnation  colour  under  this  hat,  and  her  hair  streamed  over 
her  shoulders,  "  which  is  a  rich  auburn,"'  adds  the  herald.  The 
governess  of  the  princess,  donna  Elvira,  called  *  the  lady-mis- 
tress,'  rode  near  her  charge,  dressed  all  in  black,  with  a  kerchief 
on  her  head,  and  black  cloths  hanging  down  beside  her  cheeks 
like  a  religious  woman.  The  saddle  on  which  the  priucess 
Katharine  rode  is  described  as  being  like  a  small  arm-chaii>, 
with  staves  crossing,  richly  ornamented.  Four  Spanish  ladies 
followed,  riding  on  mules ;  they  wore  the  same  broad  hats  as 
their  mistress.  An  English  lady,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and 
riding  on  a  palfrey,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  mule  of  each 
Spanish  damsel ;  but  as  those  ladies  did  not  sit  on  the  same 
side  in  riding  as  the  fair  English  equestrians,  each  pau'  seemed 
to  ride  back  to  back,  as  if  they  had  quarrelled,  c^cording  to  the 
observation  of  the  herald,'  who  records  the  circumstance  with 
evident  tribulation. 

The  citizens  prepared  to  welcome  the  infanta's  entrance  into 
the  city  with  a  grand  pageant  of  St.  Katharine,  her  name-saint; 
likewise  St.  Ursula,  the  British  princess,  with  many  virgins.  At 
St.  Paul's-gate  was  the  grandest  pageant,  through  which  the 
lady-infanta  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  her  destination,— the 
bishop's  palace,  close  to  the  sacred  edifice  where  the  bridal  was 
to  be  celebrated."  Through  the  body  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  a 
long  bridge  of  timber,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  was  erected 
from  the  west  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  choir;  in  the  midst 
of  the  bridge  a  high  stage,  circular  like  a  mount,  and  ascended 
on  all  sides  by  steps,  was  raised.     This  stage  was  lai'ge  enough 

*  This,  in  fact,  in  the  colour  of  her  hair  iu  all  portraits  in  oil,  among  which  is 
the  one  IVom  which  our  portrait  is  engraved. 

'  Antiquarian  Repertory,  where  is  edited  a  fnller  copy  of  Ijclaiid's  Herald's 
^"**^°*^  8  stowe,  483.     Hal!,  403. 
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for  eight  persona  to  stand  on,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed :  it  was  railed  round,  and 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mount 
was  a  closely  latticed  box  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  on  the 
south  a  stage  for  the  lord  mayor  and  civic  dignitaries. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Erkenwald,  November  the  14th,  the  young 
duke  of  York  (afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  her  second  husband) 
led  the  infanta  from  the  bishop's  palace  to  St.  Paul's.  "  Strange 
diversity  of  apparel  of  the  country  of  Hispama  is  to  be  des- 
criven"  says  the  herald,  "  for  the  bride  wore,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  upon  her  head  a  coif  of  white  silk,  with  a  scarf 
bordered  with  gold,  and  pearl,  and  precious  stones,  five  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  which  veiled  great  part  of  her  visage  and  her 
person."     This  was  the  celebrated  Spanish  mantilla.     "  Her 
gown  was  very  large,  both  the  sleeves  and  also  the  body,  with 
many  plaits;   and  beneath  the  waist,  certain  round  hoops, 
hearing  out  their  gowns  from  their  bodies  after  their  country 
manner."     Such  was  the  first  arrival  of  the  famous  farthin- 
gale in  England.     Prince  Arthur,  likewise  attired  in  white 
satin,  made  his  appearance  on  the  other  side  of  the  mount; 
and  the  hands  of  the  princely  pair  were  joined  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  nineteen  bishops  and  mitred  abbots 
being  present.     The  king,  the  queen,   and  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  privily  witnessed  the  ceremony  from  the  latticed  box. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  followed  the  archbishop  and 
prelates  to  the  high  altar,  the  princess  Cicely,  who  bore  the 
infanta's  train,  being  followed  by  a  hundred  ladies  in  costly 
apparel.'    After  mass,  prince  Arthur,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  England,  at  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  endowed  his  bride  with  one-third  of 
his  property.'*     The  princess  was  then  led  by  her  brother-iu- 
law,  young  Henry,  to  the  bishop's  palace  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the 
grand  banqueting-room  of  which  was  the  nuptial  dinner  pre- 

>  Hall,  494. 
'  Ryuier,  vol.  xii.  p.  780 ;  likewise  see  life  of  Marguerite  of  France,  queen* 
consort  of  Edward  I.  As  princess  of  Wales,  Katharine  had  in  dower  Walling- 
ford-castlo,  Cheyk-smore  near  Coventry,  the  city  of  Coventry  (crown  rents), 
Caernarvon  and  Conway  castles,  the  third  of  the  stannaries  in  Cornwall,  the 
town  and  lands  of  Macclesfield,  to  the  amount  of  &0001.  per  annum, — at  least, 
that  was  the  sum  ostensibly  allowed  her  afterwards  as  dowager-princess. 
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pared ;  she  was  served  in  gold  plate,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  pearls,  valued  at  20,000?.     The  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  remained  at  the  bishop^s  palace  that  night.     The 
next  morning  Henry  VII.  and  the  queen  came  in  grand  pomp 
by  water  firom  Baynard's-Castle,  and  carried  Katharine  and  her 
husband  back  to  that  watery  abode.'      There  she  was  closely 
secluded  with  her  ladies  for  some  days.     In  the  pageantry 
which  celebrated  these  espousals,  the  descent  of  the  Spanish 
bride  from  the  legitimate  line  of  Lancaster  by  Philippa  queen 
of  Castile,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  not  forgotten. 
King  Alphonso  the  astronomer,  Katharine's  learned  ancestor, 
too,  was  introduced  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  astrology, 
telling  a  brilliant  fortune  for  her  and  her  short-lived  bride- 
groom.     This  princely  pair  were  very  prettily  allegorized,  she 
as  "  the  western  star,  lady  Hesperus,^'  and  he  as  "  Arcturus.'" 
Upon  Thursday  the  bride,  accompanied  by  the  roy^^  family, 
came  in  barges  to  Westminster.     The  large  space  be^    o  West- 
minster-hall was  gravelled  and  smoothed,  and  a  tilt  set  up  the 
whole  length  from  the  water-gate  to  the  gate  that  opens  into 
King-street,  leading  to  the  Sanctuary.     On  the  south  side 
was  a  stage  hung  with   cloth  of  gold,  and  furnished   with 
cushions  of  the  same:  on  the  right  side  entered  the  kiug  and 
his  lords;  on  the  left  the  queen,  the  bride,  and  their  ladies. 
"And  round  the  whole  area  were  stages  built  for  the  honest 
common  people,  which  at  their  cost  were  hired  by  them  in 
such  numbers,  that  nothing  but  visages  presented  themselves 
to  the  eye,  without  any  appearance  of  bodies !     And  eftsoons, 
when  the  tnunpets  blew  up  goodly  points  of  war,  the  nobUity 
and  chivalry,  engaged  to  tilt,  appeared  in  the  arena,  riding 
under  fanciful  canopies,  borne  by  their  retainers."      These 
shall  serve    as  specimens  for  the  rest:    "Bourcliier,  eai-l  of 
Essex,  had  a  mountain  of  green  carried  over  him  as  liis  pavi- 
lion; and  upon  it  many  trees,  rocks,  and  marvellous  beasts, 
withal,  climbing  up  the  sides:  on  the  summit  sat  a  goodly 
young  lady,  in  her  hair,  pleasantly  beseen.    The  lord  marquess 
of  Dorset,  half-brother  to  the  queen,'  had  borne  over  him  a  rich 

*  Hall,  p.  494,  *  Lord  Bucon. 

'  Eldtwt  soil  of  i^utieu  £li7jib{!th  Woodville,  by  her  first  hiu<baud. 
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pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold,  himself  always  riding  within  the  same, 
drest  in  his  armour."  Lord  WiUiam  Courtenay,  brother-in- 
law  to  the  queen,  made  his  "  appearance  ridmg  on  a  red 
dragon  led  by  a  giant,  with  a  great  tree  in  his  hand."  At- 
tended by  similar  pageantry,  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  tilters 
rode  round  the  area,  to  the  dehght  of  the  commonalty,  who 
had  aU  their  especial  favourites  among  the  noble  actors  in  the 
scene,  and  had,  moreover,  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  tilt  with  sharp  spears,  and,  "  iu  great  jeopardy  of  their 
lives,  break  a  great  many  lances  on  each  other's  bodies/* 
though  the  ultimatum  of  pleasure  was  not  afforded  by  any  of 
these  sharp  spears  eflTecting  homicide.  Plenty  of  bruises  and 
bone-aches  were  the  concomitants  of  this  glorious  tilting,  but 
no  further  harm  ensued  to  the  noble  combatants. 

When  the  dusk  of  a  November  eve  closed  over  this  chival- 
rous display,  the  bride  and  all  her  splendid  satelhtes  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  the  more  comfortable  atmosphere  of  West- 
minster-hall.    At  its  upper  end  the  royal  dais  was  erected, 
and  among  other  magnificence  is  noted  a  cupboard,  which 
occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  chancery,  filled  with  a  rich 
treasure  of  plate,  most  of  which  was  solid  gold.     The  queen, 
the  lady  bride,  and  the  king's  mother  took  their  places  on 
elevated  seats  at  the  king's  left  hand ;  their  ladies  and  the 
royal  children  were  all  stationed  on  the  queen's  side.     Prince 
Arthur  sat  at  his  father's  right  hand,  and  the  nobihty  of  Eng- 
land who  w(Te  not  engaged  in  the  pageants  and  ballets  that 
followed,  sat  in  their  degrees  on  the  king's  side  of  the  hall. 
Tims,  in  the  ancient  regime  of  the  court,  the  sexes  were  divided 
into  two  opposite  parties ;  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  the 
chiefs  of  each  band,  were  the  only  man  and  woman  who  sat 
near  each  other.     When  any  dancing  was  required  that  was 
not  included  in  the  pageantry,  a  lady  and  a  cavalier  went  down, 
one  from  the  king's  and  the  other  from  the  queen's  party,  and 
figured  on  the  dancing  space  before  the  royal  platfonn.     The 
diversions  began  with  grand  pageants  of  a  moimtain,  a  castle, 
and  a  ship,  wliich  were  severally  wheeled  in  before  the  royal 
dais.     The  ship  Avas  manned  by  mariners,  "  who  took  care  to 
speak  wholly  in  seafaring  terms."     The  castle  was  lighted  in- 
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side  gloriously,  and  had  eight  /re*A'  gentlewomen  within,  each 
looking  out  of  a  window.  At  the  top  of  the  castle  sat  a  repre- 
sentative of  Katharine  of  Arragon  herself,  in  the  Spanish  garb. 
The  castle  was  drawn  by  "  marvellous  beasts,'*  gold  and  silver 
lions  harnessed  with  huge  gold  chains ;  but,  lest  the  reader 
should  be  dubious  regarding  the  possibihty  of  such  lions,  the 
narrator  (who  must  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  would 
have  been  a  worthy  assistant  to  master  Snug  the  joiner,)  ex- 
plains discreetly,  "  that  in  each  of  the  marvellous  beasts  were 
two  men,  one  in  the  fore  and  the  other  in  the  hind  quarters, 
so  well  hid  and  appareUed,  that  nothing  appeared  but  their 
legs,  which  were  disguised  after  the  proiKjrtion  and  kind  of  the 
beast  they  were  in/'  Meantime,  the  representative  of  Katha- 
rine was  much  courted  "  by  two  well-behaved  and  well-beseen 
gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  Hope  and  Desire,"  but  were 
treated  by  the  bride's  double  with  the  greatest  di^in.  At 
last  all  differences  ended,  Uke  other  ballets,  with  a  great  deal 
of  capering;  for  the  ladies  came  out  of  the  castle,  and  the 
gentlemen  firom  the  ship  and  mountain,  and  danced  a  grand 
set  of  twenty-four,  with  "  goodly  roundels  and  divers  figures, 
and  then  vanished  out  of  sight  and  presence." 

Then  came  down  prince  Arthur  and  the  princess  Cicely,  his 
aimt,  "and  danced  two  base  dances;  and  then  departed  up  again, 
the  prince  to  his  father  and  lady  Cicely  to  the  queen  her  sister." 
Eftsoons  came  down  the  bride,  the  princess  Katharine,  and  one 
of  her  ladies  with  her,  apparelled  likewise  in  Spanish  garb, 
and  danced  other  two  base  dances ;  and  then  both  departed 
up  to  the  queen.  These  *  base'  dances  are  explained  by  etymo- 
logists to  be  slow  and  stately  movements,  and  were  called  base 
or  low  dances,  in  opposition  to  the  la  volta  dance,  which,  from 
the  lofty  leaps  and  capers  cut  by  the  performers,  was  termed 
in  Enghsh  the  high  dance.  Perhaps  Katharine's  'base'  dance 
resembled  the  minuet  in  its  slow  gliding  step.  All  the  Eng- 
lish dances  described  by  our  herald  seem  to  have  been  quick 
and  lively,  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Hemy  duke  of  York, 
having  with  him  his  sister  lady  Margaret,  the  young  queen  of 
Scots,  in  his  hand,  came  down  and  danced  two  dances,  and  Mcnt 
'  This  iam  meuu  tliey  were  dressed  in  new  clothes,  or  new  fttsluous. 
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up  to  the  queen."  The  dancing  of  this  pretty  pair  gave  such 
sjitisfaction,  that  it  was  renewed ;  when  the  young  duke,  find- 
ing himself  encumbered  with  his  dress,  "  suddenly  threw  off 
his  robe,  and  danced  in  his  jacket  with  the  said  lady  Margaret 
in  so  goodly  and  pleasant  a  manner,  that  it  was  to  king  Henry 
and  queen  Elizabeth  great  and  singular  pleasure.  Then  the 
duke  departed  up  to  the  king,  and  the  princess  Margaret  to 
the  queen."  The  parental  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  perform- 
ance of  their  children  manifested  by  Henry  VII.  and  his 
queen,  slightly  as  it  is  mentioned  here,  affords  some  proof 
of  their  domestic  happiness, 

"  On  the  Sunday  was  laid  out  a  royal  dinner  in  the  white- 
hall,  or  parliament  chamber.     The  king  sat  at  the  side-table, 
next  to  his  ovni  chamber,*  wdth  Katharine  of  Arragon  at  hia 
right  hand.  At  the  same  table  sat  the  prothonotary  of  Spain, 
and  Katharine's  Spanish  duenna.     The  queen  sat  at  the  table 
at  the  bed's  feet,  which  was  the  table  of  most  reputation  of 
all  the  tables  in  the  chamber."     It  seems,  from  this  passage, 
that  some  partition  had  been  removed,  and  the  king's  chamber 
and  bed  thrown  into  view, — a  practice  frequent  in  gothic 
castles.      The  evening  refreshment,   called   the  voide,   was 
brought  in  by  fourscore  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  walking 
two  and  two,  the  ceremony  of  serving  the  voide  being  precisely 
as  coffee  is  now  presented  after  dinner ;  but  instead  of  coffee 
and  biscuits,  ipocras  and  comfits  were  offered.    One  noble  ser- 
vitor presented  the  golden  spice-plate,  a  second  the  cup,  while 
a  third,  of  lower  rank,  filled  the  cup  from  a  golden  ewer.  At 
this  voide  Katharine  of  Arragon  distributed  the  prizes  won  in 
the  tilt-yard.  To  the  duke  of  Buckingham  she  gave  a  diamond 
of  great  virtue  and  price ;  the  marquess  of  Dorset  received  from 
her  hands  a  ruby,  and  to  the  others  were  given  rings  set  with 
precious  stones.  The  court  departed  the  next  Sunday  for  Rich- 
mond, where,  after  an  exordium  on  the  proper  way  of  spending 
the  Sabbath,  our  informant  teUs  us  that,  "  after  divine  service, 
the  king  sped  with  the  court  through  his  goodly  gardens  to 

'  That  the  royal  bedchamber  in  Wcstminster-palace  opened  into  the  white- 
hall,  or  parliament  chamber,  (actually  used  as  the  house  of  lords  till  it  was  burnt 
down  in  1834.)  may  be  gatliercd  froin  tiiis  narrative,  and  from  the  interview  be- 
tween Henry  Y.  and  his  father. — See  life  of  Kaiherine  of  Yaloia, 
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his  gallery,  upon  the  walls,  where  were  lords  ready  set  to  play; 
some  with  chesses  [chess-boards],  some  with  tables  [or  back- 
gammon],  and  some  with  cards  and  dice.  Besides,  a  frame- 
work with  ropes  was  fixed  in  the  garden,  on  which  went  up 
a  Spaniard,  and  did  many  wondrous  and  delicious  points  of 
tumbling  and  dancing/'  In  the  evening  the  pageant  of  a  rock, 
drawn  by  three  sea-horses,  made  its  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  hall ;  on  either  side  of  the  rock  were  m^:inaids,  one  of  them 
being  a  "  man-mermaid"  in  armour.  But  these  mermaids  were 
but  cases  or  shells,  in  which  were  perched  the  sweetest-voiced 
children  of  the  king's  chapel,  "  who  sung  right  sweetly,  with 
quaint  harmony"  while  the  pageant  was  progressing  to  the 
dais,  where  sat  the  royal  bride  and  the  king  and  queen.  "  In- 
stead  of  dancers,  there  were  let  out  of  the  rock  a  great  number 
of  white  doves*  and  live  rabbits,  which  creatures  flew  and  ran 
about  the  hall,  causing  great  mirth  and  disport.  Then  were 
presented  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Spain  rich  gifts  of  plate 
from  king  Henry,  with  thanks  for  the  care  they  had  taken  of 
the  princess  Katharine,  and  they  took  leave  for  their  return 
to  Spain. 


'ri>ii>ljti      rjl       i>iS<») 


ill-      liJUfyxJ     hjilC 
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ii'  King  Henry,  observing  that  his  daitghter-iri-law  was  sad 
ftnd  pensive  after  bidding  them  farewell,  courteously  desired 
that  she  should  be  called  to  him,  with  her  ladies.  He  then 
took  them  to  his  hbrary,  wherein  he  "showed  them  many 
goodly  pleasant  books  of  works  fiill  delightful,  sage,  meny, 
and  also  right  cunning,  both  in  English  and  Latin."  His 
prudent  highness  had  likewise  provided  there  a  jeweller,  "  with 
many  rings  and  huge  diamonds  and  jewels  of  the  most  goodly 
^[kshion,  and  there  desired  her  to  avise  and  behold  them  well^ 
and  choose  and  select  at  her  pleasure."  When  she  had  taken 
those  she  preferred,  the  king  distributed  the  rest  among  her 
remaining  Spanish  ladies  and  her  newly  appointed  English 
maids  of  honour.  Thus  she  assuaged  her  grief  and  heaviness, 
and  became  accustomed  to  English  manners  and  usages.* 
Great  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  regarding  the  age  of 

'  This  soems  a  Spanish  custom,  for  the  other  day  white  doves  were  let 
at  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  Isabel  II. 
'  Herald's  Journal,  in  Antiqimrian  Repertory. 
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Katliftrine  at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage,  one  historian* 
even  affirming  she  was  nineteen ;  but  as  the  day  of  her  birth 
was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1485,'  it  stands  to  reason  that 
when  she  wedded  Arthur,  November  1501,  she  had  not  com- 
pleted her  sixteenth  year ;  while  prince  Arthur,  who  was  bom 
September  20th,  14^6,  had  just  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
Katharine,  therefore,  instead  of  four  years,  was  but  ten  months 
older  than  her  husband. 

Before  Shrovetide,  Katharine  and  Arthur  departed  for  Lud- 
low-castle,  in  Shropshire,  where  they  were  to  govern  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  holding  a  miniature  court,  modelled  like  that 
at  Westminster.    Katharine  performed  the  journey  to  Ludlow 
on  horseback,  riding  ou  a  pillion  behind  her  master  of  horse, 
while  eleven  ladies  followed  her  on  palfreys.    When  she  was 
tired,  she  rested  in  a  litter  borne  between  two  horses.      Such 
was  the  mode  of  travelling  before  turnpike-roads  had  made  the 
country  traversable  by  wheel-cariiages,  for  the  horses  which 
bore  the  litter  made  good  their  footmg  in  paths  where  a  wheel- 
carnage  could  not  be  kept  upright.     It  appears  that  prince 
Arthur  visited  Oxford  on   the    road  to  Ludlow,  for  in  the 
memorials  of  that  city  are  these  particulars  of  his  entertain- 
ment at  Magdalen  college  : — "  He  was  lodged  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  president ;  rushes  were  provided  for  the  prince's 
bedchamber;    he  was  treated  with  a  brace  of  pike   and  a 
brace  of  tench  :  both  his  highness  and  his  train  received  pre- 
sents of  gloves,  and  were  refreslied  with  red  ^vine,  claret,  and 

sack."  fidH'/mi  i;  fif'^rij  'iri^jfVO'it'  n/(Yi  rAd  h-trt  -A'tUii^rA  »n',i:i'{ff  ■ 
The  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  were  deservedly  popular 
at  Ludlow,  but  their  residence  there  was  of  short  continuance; 
for  the  prince,  whose  learning  and  good  qualities  made  him  the 
hope  of  England,  was  suddenly  taken  iU,  and  expired  April  2, 
1502.  Some  historians  declare  he  died  of  a  decline,  others 
affirm  that  he  was  very  stout  and  robust :  amidst  these  con- 
flicting opinions,  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  quote  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Spanish  historian,  as  it  certainly  arose  from  the 
information  of  Katharine  herself.    "  Prince  Arthur  died  of  the 


*  Both  Mariana  aud  Bcrnaldes. 
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plague,  a  little  while  after  bis  nuptials,  being  in  tbe  principality 
of  Wales,  in  a  place  they  call  Pudh,  [Ludlow] .  In  this  house 
was  donna  Catalina  left  a  widow,  when  she  had  been  married 
scarcely  six  months/''  This  assertion  is  completely  borne  out 
by  an  observation  in  the  herald's  journal;'  for,  after  describing 
the  whole  detail  of  the  magnificent  progress  of  the  prince's 
iimeral  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  (where  he  was  biuied,)  it 
declares,  that  few  citizens  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral 
because  of  the  great  sickness  that  prevailed  in  Worcester. 

Arthur  was  interred  with  royal  pomp  on  the  right  side  of 
the  chancel  of  Worcester  cathedral.  The  tomb  which  covers  his 
remains  is  enshrined  within  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  little  chapel 
designed  by  that  distinguished  statesman  sir  Eeginald  Braye. 
Sorely  as  this  exquisite  gem  of  ecclesiastical  sculpture  has 
been  maltreated  by  the  fanatic  destructives  who  stabled  their 
steeds  in  the  holy  fane  after  the  battle  of  Worcebrer,  there 
is  much  left  to  interest  the  historical  antiquarian  in  the  curi- 
ous series  of  the  statuettes  of  kings  and  queens  of  Engknd, 
escutcheons,  and  other  carvings  with  which  the  walls  are 
covered.  The  coronet  and  shield  of  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  is  upheld  by  two  angels,  represented 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  cf  York.  The  figure  of  the  vir- 
gin  widow,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  appears  in  several  compart- 
ments of  the  sculpture,  wearing  the  coronet  of  princess  of 
Wales,  with  flowing  hair,  lightly  covered  with  a  wimple  and 
veil :  she  holds  the  castle,  emblematical  of  Castile,  in  her 
right  hand.  In  another  place  she  is  introduced  in  the  cha- 
racter of  St.  Katherine,  with  a  wheel,  and  holding  the  pome- 
granate.*  •,"-■  •     -  ^  ."  i '"..•^ '.';'■; 

>  Bernaldes,  236. 

'  The  herald  present  at  prince  Arthur's  funeral  wrote  the  journal  occurring  in 
Leland's  Collectanea;  it  is  replete  with  curious  costume.  "  On  St.  Mark's-day, 
the  procession  commenced  irom  Ludlow  church  to  Bewdley  chapel.  It  was  the 
foulest  cold,  windy,  and  rainy  day,  and  the  worst  way  [road]  I  have  seen;  and 
in  some  places  the  car  [with  the  prince's  body]  stuck  so  fast  in  the  mud,  that 
yokes  of  oxen  were  taken  to  draw  it  out,  so  iU  was  the  way.  Such  was  part  of 
tlie  progress  to  Worcester,  where  "with  weeping  and  sore  lamentation  prince 
Arthur  was  Ifud  in  the  grave." 

*  The  clothiers*  company  at  Worcester  is  in  possession  of  a  rich  pall,  or  mor- 
tuary cloth,  which  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the  corpse  of  Arthur  prince  of 
Waks  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  in  the  cathedral  of  that  citv.  and  was  nro. 
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Prince  Arthur  made  a  will,  in  which  he  left  his  jewels 
chains,  and  even  his  habiliments/  to  his  sister  '^^'M'garet, 
then  betrothed  to  James  IV.  The  legacy,  which  /as  not 
surrendered  to  her,  caused,  according  to  Scottish  historians,' 
the  invasion  of  James  IV.  and  the  battle  of  Flodden.  The 
circumstance  ^ves  rise  to  an  important  historical  inference. 
K  prince  Arthur  conddered  Katharine  of  Arragon  as  actually 
his  wife,  would  he  have  left  such  personals  away  from  her  to 
his  eldest  sister  ?  Katharine's  subsequent  poverty  proves  that 
ghe  had  none  of  his  property,  not  even  her  widow-dower. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mother-in-law  of  Katharine,  though 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  sudden  loss  of  her  eldest-bom 
and  best-beloved  child,  had  sympathy  for  the  young  widow, 
thus  left  desolate  in  a  strange  land,  whose  tongue  had  not 
become  familiar  to  her  ear.  The  good  queen  sent  for  Katha- 
rine directly  to  London,  and  took  the  trouble  of  having  a 
vehicle  pr^ared  for  her  accommodation.  She  ordered  her 
taiBa,  John  Cope,  to  cover  a  litter  with  black  velvet  and  black 
cloth,  trimmed  about  with  black  valances;  the  two  head- 
pieces were  bound  with  black  riband,  and  festooned  with  black 
cloth.  Such  was  the  hearse-like  conveyance  sent  by  Eliza- 
beth of  York  to  bring  the  young  widow  to  London.  Katha- 
rine was  settled  at  the  country  palace  of  Croydon  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  received  all  maternal  kindness  from  her  mother- 
in-law  while  that  amiable  queen  lived. 

An  ancient,  turreted  house,  still  called  Arragon-house,  op- 

bably  presented  by  his  royal  widow,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  to  that  fraternity,  an 
a  memorial  of  their  deceased  prince.  It  is  formed  of  alternate  stripes  of  purple 
velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms  of  England  and  the 
effigies  of  St.  Katherine  with  her  wheel,  and  many  other  curious  devices.  The 
pomegranate,  the  castle  for  Castile,  and  the  imperial  eagle, — all  emblematic  of 
Katharine  of  Arr^on,  identify  her  as  typified  by  the  figure  of  her  patron 
saint  on  this  curious  rehc  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  been  used  ever 
since  as  the  pall  of  the  brethren  of  the  clothworkers'  Ihitemity.  The  altar« 
cloth  in  Wynchcombe  church  is  of  similar  material  and  pattern,  and  was  pro- 
bably  presented  by  Katharine. 

'  Abuilzements,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Scotch. 
'  Lindsay  of  Pitsoottie,  who,  nearly  a  contemporary  himself  wrote  from  the 
infonnation  of  the  agents  of  the  Scottish   government.     The    particulars    of 
Arthur's  legacy  and  its  disastrous  results  are  related  in  the  Lives  of  the  Queeris 
of  Scotland,  by  Agnes  Strickland;  (Margaret  Tudor,  consort  of  James  IV,) 
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posite  Twickenham  church,  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  Katha- 
rine's dwellings  duruig  her  widowhood.  Hrar  marriage-portion 
consisted  of  300,000  crowns.'  Half  of  that  sum  had  been 
paid  down  with  her.  Her  widow's  dower  consisted  of  one- 
third  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  revenue,  but  she  was  expected 
to  expend  that  income  in  England.  Her  father  and 
mother  demurred  at  paying  the  remainder  of  her  dowry, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  have  their  daughter  and  her  portion 
returned  to  them.  Henry  VII.  had-  an  extreme  desire  to 
touch  the  rest  of  his  daughter-in-law's  portion,  he  there- 
fore proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  surviving  son, 
Henry.  The  sovereigns  of  Spain,  her  parents,  accepted  this 
oflTer;  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that,  on  obtaining  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  pope,  Katharine  should  be  mariied  to  her  young 
brother-in-law,  prince  Henry.  Katharint  herself  seems  to 
have  been  very  unhappy  at  this  time.  She  wrote  to  her 
father,  "that  she  had  no  inclination  for  n  second  marriage 
in  England ;"  stiU  she  begged  him  not  to  consider  her  ^tes 
or  inconvenience,  but  in  all  things  to  act  as  suited  him  best." 
It  is  here  evident  that  Katharine,  a  sensible  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  4elt  a  natural  aversion  to  vow  obedience  to  a  boy 
more  than  five  years  younger  '>an  herself;  yet  she  does  not 
plead,  as  an  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  so  disagreeable  an  engage- 
ment, that  she  considered  it  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  or 
man.  Surely,  as  she  mentions  in  her  home  letters  that  her 
will  was  averse  to  the  second  English  marriage,  she  Mould 
have  hkewise  urged  that  her  conscience  would  be  outraged 
could  she  have  done  so  with  truth,  but  distaste  and  incon- 
venience are  the  strongest  terms  she  uses.  She  was,  notwith- 
standing these  remonstrances,  betrothed  to  Henry  prince  of 
"Wales  on  the  25th  of  June,  1504,  at  the  house  of  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  Fleet-street.*  Queen  Isabel  of  Castile,  who 
was  then  on  her  death-bed,  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with 

•  See  the  preceding  biography;  likewise  sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Memoir  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  p.  xc;  and  Privy -purse  Expenses  of  that  queen,  p.  103. 

'  This  most  important  passage  in  history  was  first  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Lingard,  who  quotes  the  Spanish  words  from  Mariana's  History  of  Spain.— See 
Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  333.  s  Sncwl.  n.  97.3. 
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doubts  regarding  her  daughter's  future  prosperity;  she  sent  a 
piteous  entreaty  to  Rome  for  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  dispensa- 
tion, as  she  could  not  die  peaceably  without  reading  it.*  Isabel 
expired  a  few  months  after  the  betrothment,  and  Katharine, 
thus  unhappily  deprived  of  her  admirable  mother,  was  left  a 
passive  victim  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  wily  diplomatists,  her 
father  king  Ferdinand  and  Henry  VII. 

In  1505  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
the  nominal  widow  of  one  prince  of  Wales  and  the  nominal 
wife  of  another,  become  manifest  in  a  letter,  September  8, 
1505,-  addressed  to  her  father,  Ferdinand  king  of  An*agon. 
The  letter  relates  to  the  projected  marriage  of  one  of  her 
ladies,  donna  Maria  de  Salazar,  whoij«^,there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose, is  the  same  as  the  lady  called  by  our  antiquaries 
the  lady  Mary  de  Saluoes,  whose  mother  was  of  the  princely 
house  of  De  Foix,  nearly  related  to  the  imperial  family  and 
most  royal  lines  iu  Europe.    "  It  is  known  to  your  highness," 
say^Cathai-ine,  "  how  donna  Maria  de  Salazar  was  lady  to 
the  queen  my  lady,  [mother,]  who  is  in  blessed  glory,  and 
how  her  liighness  [queen  Isabel  of  Castile]  sent  her  to  come 
with  me ;  and  in  addition  to  the  service  which  she  ^id  to  her 
highuess,  she  has  served  me  well,  and  in  all  this  has  done  as 
a  worthy  woman.    Wherefore  I  suppUcate  your  highness  that, 
2&  well  as  on  account  of  the  one  service  as  the  other,  you 
would  command  her  to  be  paid,  since  I  have  nothing  where- 
with to  pay  her ;   and  also  because  her  sister,  the  wife  of 
monsieur  d'Aymeria,  has  in  view  for  her  a  marriage  in  Flan  • 
dere,  of  which  she  cannot  avail  herself  without  knowing  what 
the  said  donna  Maria  has  for  a  marriage-portion."      The 
letter  continued  to  urge  Ferdinand  to  pay  to  donna  Maria 
the  arrears  he  owed  her  father,  captain  Salazar,    (her  high- 
bom  mother,  related  to  Katharine  herself,  having  wedded  the 
captain  of  Ferdinand's  guard).     Donna  Maria,  however,  gave 
up  her  intended  marriage  in  Flanders,,  and  clave  to  the  forlorn 


■''V' 


'  See  notation  appended  to  tliis  copy  in  lord  Herliert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 
Such  was  the  reason  Katharine  gave  for  having  in  her  possession  a  copy  of  the 
hull.    iM'.or.       ,  ^-ood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  lUustrious  Ladies,    l  ,  ? '.  S'''\ 
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princess  as  fiuthfully  in  her  troublous  youth,  as  in  the  \roful 
remnant  of  \uv  latter  days;  for  donna  Maria  remained  in  Eng. 
land,  having  won  the  heart,  portioidess  as  she  was,  of  the  heir 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Willoughby  d'Eresby.  Katliarine 
dates  her  letter,  and  one  or  two  others  relative  to  the 
unpaid  salaries  of  her  Spanish  ladies,  from  Durham-house, 
(Strand.)  This  ecclesiastical  palace  was  probably  her  "  inn,'' 
or  London  residence,  as  it  was  afterwards  that  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth when  princess.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Diu'ham-house 
was  used  as  a  residence  for  members  of  the  royal  family  pre- 
viously to  the  Reformation.      i    >■  \    lii    -■■■v.:<n,  j    .  .        i 

Katharine  became  most  wretched  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1505,  and  her  troubles  were  aggravated  by  severe  illness. 
She  attributed  all  tlie  vexations  of  her  painful  situation  to 
the  meanness  with  which  Dr.  Puebla,  the  Spanish  resident 
minister  in  England,  yielded  to  the  despotism  of  Henry  VII. 
She  commences  her  letter,  dated  December  2,  addressed  to 
her  royal  sire,  Ferdinand,  with  blaming  this  man,  and  thus 
continues : — "  Your  highness  shjUl  know,  as  I  have  often 
written  to  you,  that  since  I  came  to  England  I  have  not  had 
a  smgle  maravedi,  except  a  certain  sum  which  was  given  me 
for  food,  and  this  is  such  a  sum,  that  it  did  not  suffice  without 
my  having  many  debts  in  London ;  and  that  which  troubles 
me  more  is,  to  see  my  servants  and  maidens  so  at  a  loss,  and 
thAt  they  have  not  wherewith  to  get  clothes.  This  I  believe 
is  all  done  by  hand  of  the  doctor,^  who,  notwitlistanding  your 
highness  has  written,  sending  him  word  '  that  he  should  have 
money  from  the  king  of  England  my  lord,  that  their  costs 
shoidd  be  given  them/  yet,  in  order  not  to  trouble  him,  will 
rather  intrench  upon  and  neglect  the  service  of  your  high- 
ness. Now,  my  lord,  a  few  days  ago  donna  Elvira  de  MsmueP 
asked  my  leave  to  go  to  Flanders,  to  get  cured  of  a  complaint 
that  has  come  into  her  eyes,  so  that  she  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  them,  and  there  is  a  physician  in  Flanders  who  cured  the 
infanta  Isabel  of  the  same  disease  with  which  she  is  afflicted. 
She  laboured  to  bring  him  here,  so  as  not  to  leave  me,  but 

^  Puebla.  '  Her  goventcse,  or  firnt  lady. 
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oould  never  succeed  with  him;  and  I,  since  if  she  were  blind 
she  cuuld  not  serve  me,  durst  nut  hinder  her  journey.  I 
begged  the  king  of  £nghuid  my  lord,  that,  until  our  donna 
Elvira  nhoiUd  return,  his  highness  would  command  that  I 
should  have  as  companion  an  old  English  lady,  or  that  he 
should  tal<  0  me-  to  court.  And  I  imparted  all  this  to  the 
doctor,  tl unking  to  make  of  the  rogue  a  true  man;  but  it 
(lid  not  avail  me,  because  though  he  drew  me  to  court,  (in 
which  I  have  some  pleasure,  because  I  had  supplicated  the 
king  for  an  asylum,)  yet  he  [the  doctor]  negotiated  that  the 
king  should  dismiss  all  my  household,  and  take  away  my 
chamber,  [her  establishment  for  the  service  of  her  clumiber, 
as  ladies  and  chamberwomen,]  and  place  it  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  80  that  I  should  not  in  any  way  be  mistress  of  it." 

The  gist  of  Katharine's  afflictions  appears  that,  by  Puebla's 
contrivance,  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  main- 
tuning  her  little  separate  court  and  household,  her  Spanish 
ladies  and  officers  being  dismissed,  and  she  mixed  up  with 
the  English  court  as  a  mere  dependant  on  Henry  VII.     The 
poor  princess  surmises  that  her  father  paid  little  heed  to  her 
complaints,  and  thus  continues  earnestly  to  supphcate  him  :-— 
"I  entreat  your  highness  that  you  will  consider  that  1  am 
your  daughter,  and  that  you  consent  not  that,  on  account  of 
doctor  Puebla,  I  should  have  such  trouble ;  but  that  you  will 
commaud  some  ambassador  to  come  here  who  may  be  a  true 
servant  of  your  highness,  and  for  no  interest  will  cease  to 
do  that  which  pertains  to  your  service.     And  if  in  this  your 
highness  trusts  me  not,  do  you  command  some  person  to  come 
here  who  may  inform  you  of  the  truth.     As  for  me,  I  may 
say  to  your  highness,  that  seeing  this  man  Dr.  Puebla  do  so 
many  things  not  like  a  good  servant  of  your  highness,  I  have 
had  so  much  pain  and  annoyance  that  I  have  lost  my  health 
in  a  great  measure,  so  that  for  two  months  I  have  had  severe 
tertian  fevers,  and  this  will  be  the  cause  that  I  shall  soon 
die."     Katharine  evidently  writes  under    the  depression  of 
spirits  and  irritation  of  mind  consequent  to  her  painful  in- 
disposition.    Although  she  has  dwelt  on  the  sins  of  this  un- 
beloved   doctor   throughout  her  letter,   she  cannot  close  it 
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without  reiterating  her  request  for  his  removal.  "  I  presume 
to  entreat  your  highness  to  do  me  so  great  favour  as  to  com- 
mand that  this  doctor  may  not  remain,  because  he  certainly 
does  not  fulfil  the  service  of  your  highness,  which  he  post- 
pones  to  the  worst  interest  which  can  be.  Our  Lord  guard 
the  life  and  most  royal  estate  of  your  highness,  and  ever 
increase  it  as  I  desire.  From  Richmond,  the  second  of  De- 
cember."' 

This  letter  is  provided  with  a  postscript,  which  still  furtlier 
developes  the  tribulations  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  by  show- 
ing  that  there  was  a  conti'oversy  between  the  princess  and  her 
hard  father-in-law  Henry  VII.  regarding  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.   King  Ferdinand,  and  even  the  late  queen  Isabel,  had 
reckoned  Katharine's  plate  and  jewels  as  part  of  her  portion 
and  had  deducted  their  value  from  the  sum  total,  to  the  laige 
amount  of  33,000  crowns.     "  The  king  of  England  my  lord," 
continues  Katharine,^  "  will  not  receive  any  thing  of  the  plate 
nor  of  the  jewels  which  I  have  used,  because  he  told  me  'jthat 
he  was  indignant  that  it  should  be  said  in  his  kingdom  that 
he  took  away  my  ornaments.'    And  as  little  may  your  highness 
expect  that  he  will  take  them  on  account,  and  retm-n  them 
to  me  :  because  I  am  certain  he  will  not  do  so,  nor  is  anv 
such  thing  customary  here.    The  king  would  not  take  them  in 
the  half  of  the  value,  because  all  these  things  are  esteemed 
much  cheaper  here ;  and  the  king  [Henry  VII.]  has  so  many 
jewels,  that  he  desires  money  rather  than  them.    I  write  thus 
to  your  highness,   because  I  know  that  there  will  be  great 
embarrassment  if  he  will  not  receive  them,  except  at  a  less 
price.    It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  better  that  your  high- 
ness should  take  them  for  yourself,  and  should  give  to  the  king 
of  England  my  lord,  his  money.''     No  doubt  tliis  shrewd  bu- 
siness arrangement  would  have  suited  Henry  VII.  riglit  well, 
but  it  is  a  chance  whether  the  letter  ever  reached  its  destina- 
tion, for  a  translation  of  it  exists  in  the  Chapter-house,  and 
the  original  Spanish,  in  Katharine's  writing,  is  likewise  in  this 
country.'    It  only  travelled  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.  and 
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his  supple  tool,  doctor  Puebla,  who  must  have  given  his  master, 
Ferdinand,  a  general  intimation  that  the  princess  his  daughter 
was  malcontent,  and  with  her  Spanish  household  murmuring 
against  her  father-in-law  Henry  VII.;  for  there  exists  an 
answer  from  Ferdinand,  sending  a  stem  message  through  this 
very  Puebla,  the  object  of  Katharine's  indignant  complaints, 
bidding  her  "  and  her  household  be  conformable  to  Henry  VII., 
since,  God  willing,  she  has  always  to  be  in  that  land  with  this 
king  of  England  my  brother,  her  father,  and  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  [Henry]  my  son,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  will 
regard  his  honour,  and  that  of  the  princess  ray  daughter."' 
This  is  no  reply  to  individual  detail  in  the  piteous  letter  of 
Katharine,  but  how  could  Ferdinand  reply  to  a  despatch  which 
to  the  present  moment  has  remained  in  England  ? 

The  opening  of  the  year  1506  was  marked  by  an  event 
which  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  futurity  of  Katharine 
of  Arragon.     The  death  of  her  mother  without  male  heirs 
had  called  her  sister  Joanna  to  the  throne  of  CastUe,  and  she 
embarked  with  her  husband,  Philip  the  Fair  of  Austria,''  to 
take  possession  of  her  inheritance.     They  were  driven  by  a 
tempest  on  the  western  coast  of  England,  and  detained,  exceed- 
ingly against  their  inclination,  to  receive  the  designing  hospi- 
talities of  Henry  VII.     They  were  invited  to  Windsor-castle, 
where  Katharine  of  Arragon  came  to  meet  them.     The  royal 
visit  is  thus  described  in  one  of  those  herald's  journals,  which 
have  preserved  many  other  valuable  details  of  personal  traits 
and  national  customs.      Queen  Joanna  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  to  travel,  and  her  husband 
ai-rived  without  her.     King  Phihp'  passed  with  Henry  VII. 
through  the  royal  apartments  at  Windsor-castle  "into  an  inner 
chamber,  where  was  my  lady  princess  [Katharine]   and  my 
lady  Mary*  the  king's  daughter,  and  their  ladies.    And  after 
the  king  of  Castile   had  kissed  them,   and  communed  Avith 
them, they  went  into  the  king's  dining-chamber,  where  my  lady 
princess  Katharine  danced  in  Spanish  array,  with  a  Spanish 

;      ,,-~ii   <     *  Cottonian  MS.,  Vespasian.  c  ■ 

'  Son  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  heiress  of  the  Low  Countries,  a,;d  Maximllinn 
emperor  of  Germany. 

'  Cott.  MS.,  Vesp.,  Herald's  MS.        '  !i;   *  Afterwards  queen  of  France. 
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lady  for  her  partner :  then  danced  the  lady  Mary  with  an 
English  lady/*  Katharine  was  desirous  that  her  brother-in- 
law  should  show  himself  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  cavalier,  and 
much  she  importimed  him  to  join  in  the  dance ;  but  Pliilip 
was  ill  at  ease  in  mind  and  body.  He  was,  according  to  the 
Enghsh  chroniclers,  far  from  well,  and  indeed  his  cross  answer 
to  Katharine  seems  hke  it :  "  Ever  and  anon  my  lady  princess 
Katharine  desired  the  king  of  Castile  to  dance ;  he  answered 
after  he  had  excused  himself  once  or  twice,  '  that  he  was  a 
mariner,  and  yet,'  added  he,  'you  would  have  me  dance/ 
and  then  he  continued  to  commune  with  king  Henry.  Katha- 
rine's seat  was  under  the  king's  canopy,  placed  on  the  carpet 
belonging  to  it.  After  the  lady  Mary  had  tired  herself  with 
dancing,  she  went  and  sat  down  by  her  sister-in-law,  near 
where  the  kings  stood."  Mary  played  on  the  lute  and  cla- 
vichords ;  she  was  a  child  of  only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
her  behaviour  was  much  admired. 

Queen  Joanna  arrived  at  Windsor  ten  days  afterwards, 
Feb.  10th.  She  came  accompanied  (besides  her  own  servants) 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  lord  Mountjoy ;  they  entered  by 
the  httle  pai*k,  and  came  privately  to  the  back  of  the  castle  to 
the  king's  new  tower,  where,  "  at  the  stair-foot,  king  Henry 
met  with  her,  kissed  her,  and  embraced  her, — ^howbeit  her 
husband  the  king  of  Castile,  that  was  present  with  our  king, 
had  divers  times  desired  him  *  not  to  have  taken  the  pains  to 
have  gone  so  far.'  "  It  was  now  Katharine's  turn  to  m  elcome 
her  sister,  and  she  advanced,  accompanied  by  the  little  lady 
Mary,  to  kiss  and  embrace  her.  The  royal  infantas  had  not 
met  for  several  years,  and  it  seemed  cruel  that  the  first  time 
they  looked  on  each  other  after  such  an  absence  should  be 
when  their  feelings  were  restrained  by  all  the  incrustations  of 
court  etiquette ;  they  all  went  up  into  the  apartments  in  wliidi 
lodged  king  Phihp,  where  Katharine  was  left  with  her  sister 
Joanna.  The  morning  of  Feb.  11th  was  devoted  by  the  two 
kings  to  an  inspection  of  their  genealogies,  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  nearness  of  their  relationship.  Katharine,  with 
the  lady  Mary,  went  back  to  Richmond ;  the  next  day  Heniy 
VII.  followed  them,  and  the  queen  of  Castile,  February  13, 
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commenced  her  journey  back  to  Plymouth  in  the  rich  litter 
of  the  late  queen  EUzabetli.  She  slept  at  Reading-palace 
by  the  way.  Contrary  winds,  or  the  pohcy  of  Henry  VII., 
detained  the  royal  guests  till  the  middle  of  April  on  the 
Enghsh  coast. 

Short  as  was  the  time  of  conference  between  Joanna  and 
Katharine,  it  appears  that  the  latter  took  encouragement  from 
the  sight  of  her  near  relatives,  to  place  urgently  before  her 
father  Ferdinand  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  crowned 
miser  her  father-in-law  kept  her.  The  poor  young  princess 
was  in  debt,  and  in  want  of  every  thing  at  this  period.  It  is 
likely  that  her  averseness  to  become  the  wife  of  her  young 
brother-in-law,  Henry,  continued  in  fuU  force,  since  she  made 
no  effort  to  learn  English.  It  will  be  perceived  that  such 
was  the  plea  which  she  urges  to  induce  her  sire  to  appoint 
her  a  Spanish  confessor. 

Kathaeine  op  Abeagon'  to  hee  fatheb,  Febdinand  kino  op  Aeeaqon'. 
—fragment —  [^April,  1506.] 

« I  cannot  speak  more  particularly,  because  I  know  not  what  will  become 

of  this  letter,  or  if  it  will  arrive  at  the  hands  of  your  highness;  but  when  don 
Pedro  d'Ayala  shall  come,  who  is  now  with  the  king  [Philip]  and  the  queen 
[Joanna]  in  the  harbour,  your  highness  shall  know  all  by  cyphers.  I  have 
written  many  times  to  your  highness,  supplicating  you  to  order  a  remedy  for  my 
extreme  necessity,  of  which  letters  I  have  never  had  an  answer.  Now  I  supplicate 
your  highness,  for  love  of  our  Lord,  that  you  consider  how  I  am  your  daughter, 
and  that  after  Him  (our  Saviour)  I  have  no  other  good  or  remedy,  except  in 
your  highness;  and  how  I  am  in  debt  in  London,  and  this  not  for  extravagant 
thmgs,  nor  yet  by  relieving  my  own  people,  [her  Spanish  ladies  and  household 
remaining  with  her,]  who  greatly  need  it,  but  only  [for]  food;  and  how  the 
king  of  England  my  lord  will  not  cause  them  [the  debts]  to  be  satisfied, 
although  I  myself  spoke  to  him  and  all  those  of  his  council,  and  that  with  tears. 
But  he  said,  "  that  he  is  not  bound  to  give  me  any  thing,'  and  '  that  even  the 
food  he  gives  me  is  of  his  good  will,  because  your  highness  has  not  kept  promise 
with  him  hi  the  money  of  my  marriage-portion.'  I  told  him  '  that  in  time  to 
come  your  highness  would  discharge  it.'  He  [Henry  VII.]  told  me  '  that  was 
yet  to  see,"  and  *  that  ho  did  not  know  it.*  So  that,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the 
greatest  trouble  and  anguish  in  the  world,  on  the  one  part  seeing  all  my  people 
that  they  are  ready  to  ask  alms;  on  the  other,  the  debts  that  I  have  in  London. 
About  my  own  person  I  have  nothing  for  chemises;  wherefore,  by  your  highness's 
life,  I  have  now  sold  some  bracelets  to  get  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  for  I  was  ail 
but  nuked ;  for  since  I  departed  thence,  [from  Spain,]  I  have  had  nothing  but 
two  new  dresses,  for  till  now  those  I  brought  from  thence  have  lasted  me, 
although  now  I  have  got  nothing  but  dresses  of  brocade." 
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The  black  velvet,  which  had  been  thus  procured  with  difTi- 
culty,  was  as  mourning  for  her  mother;  and  the  two  new 
dresses  she  had  had  since  her  arrival  from  Spain,  must  have 
been  her  widow's  mourning  for  her  young  spouse  Aithur. 

"  I  likewise  supplicate  your  highness,"  she  continues,  "  to  do  me  so  great  a 
favour  as  to  send  me  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francesco  de  Osservancya,'  who 
is  a  man  of  letters,  for  a  confessor,  because,  as  I  have  written  at  otlwT  times  to 
your  highness,  I  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  nor  know  how  to 
speak  it,  and  I  have  no  confessor.  And  this  should  be,  if  your  highness  will  so 
command  it,  very  quickly,  because  you  truly  know  the  inconvenience  of  being 
without  a  confessor, — especially  me,  who  for  six  months  have  been  near  to  death; 
but  now,  thanks  to  our  Lord,  I  am  somewhat  better,  although  not  entirely  will: 
this  I  supplicate  your  highness  may  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Calderon,  who  brings  tins  letter,  has  served  me  very  well.  He  is  now  going 
to  be  married :  I  have  not  wherewith  to  recompense  him.  I  supplicate  yonr 
highness  to  do  me  so  great  a  favour  as  to  command  him  to  be  paid  there,  [in 
Spain,]  and  have  him  commended ;  for  I  have  such  care  for  him,  that  any  favour 
that  your  higluiess  may  do  him,  I  should  receive  as  most  signal.  Our  Lord  giiard 
the  life  and  royal  estate  of  your  highness,  and  increase  it  as  I  desire.  iVom 
Richmond,  the  22nd  of  April. 

"  The  humble  servant  of  your  highness,  who  kisses  your  hands, 

"The  Princess  of  Wales." 

Addressed,  To  the  most  high  and  puissant  lord  the  King,  my  father. 

Endorsed,  in  Spanish,  To  his  Highness,  from  the  lady  Princess  of  VValcs,  22uJ 
of  April,  1606. 

The  detail  by  which  Katharine  strives  to  awaken  pity  in  the 
heart  of  her  father,  reveals  deprivations  as  calamitous  as  at  aiiy 
subsequent  period  of  her  life.  Her  illness,  even  unto  danger  of 
death ;  her  difficulty  of  obtaining  linen,  and  mourning  for  her 
mother;  her  debt  and  destitution. in  a  foreign  land,  the  hau- 
guage  of  which  remains  strange  to  her  ear;  and  then  her  dia- 
logue with  Henry,  the  royal  miser  of  England,  and  his  taunting 
her  with  the  very  food  she  ate,  presents  an  almost  overchaiged 
page  of  the  woes  of  royalty.  The  illness  of  Katharine  was  one 
of  those  painful  and  long-abiding  intermittents,  wliich  were  the 
severest  scourges  to  this  country  until  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Jesuits'  bark  was  introduced  into  our  materia  medica  by 
Charles  II.  The  residences  of  Katharine,  whether  at  Dur- 
ham-house in  London,  at  Richmond,  or  at  Arragon-house, 
Twickenham,  were  always  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  there- 
fore  she  had  little  chance  of  speedy  recovery  from  ague.    In 

•  One  of  the  friars-Observant,  whose  convent  near  Greenwich-jialace  was,  iu 
Katharine's  prosperity,  peculiarly  under  her  patronage.  '    •  , 
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the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1506,  Katharine  mentioned,  in  a 
brief  note,  the  state  of  her  health  to  her  sovereign  and  sister, 
Joanna  queen  of  Castile.* 

"  Most  high  and  poweeftil  Lady, 

"  Since  I  wrote  tbe  otber  day  to  your  higbnesa  from  here,  I  have  had  more 
attacks  of  fever;  but  they  have  left  mc  as  you  desire,  so  that,  thanks  to  God,  I 
am  somewhat  better  now,  and  in  better  spirits.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
right  to  let  your  highness  know,  whose  life,  and  the  royal  estate  of  your  highness, 
our  Lord  prosper. 

"  From  the  bumble  servant  of  your  highness,  who  kisses  your  hands, 

"The  Pbincbss  op  Walks." 
Endorsed,  To  the  Que«n  my  lady,  from  the 
lady  Princess  of  Wales,  17th  of  October,  1506. 

At  the  date  of  this  letter,  Joanna  was  a  widow :  she  had  lost 
her  husband  the  preceding  month.  The  news  had  evidently 
not  reached  the  sick-room  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  when  she 
wrote  this  bulletin  to  her  queen,  who  was  then  in  an  uncon- 
scious state,  labouring  under  that  long  delirium  brought  on  by 
her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Philip. 

The  widowhood  of  her  sister  Joanna  now  added  another  en- 
tanglement to  the  perplexed  situation  of  Katharine  of  Arragon 
at  the  court  of  her  father-in-law.    At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
risit  to  Windsor,  Henry  VII.  had  treated  for  his  second  mar- 
riage with  Philip's  sister,  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Austria, 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.     For  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, Henry  dropped  all  pursuit  of  that  marriage  after  he  had 
seen  Joanna  of  Castile.     Hall,  the  English  contemporary  his- 
toriaU;  declares  that  the  vexatious  detention  of  Phihp  in  Eng- 
land on  liis  important  voyage  to  Spain  had  broken  his  heart, 
and  caused  his  early  death ;  the  explanation  of  which  is,  that 
Philip  was  in  declining  health,    not  amended  by  detention 
during  the  severest  part  of  an  English  winter.    The  mysterious 
protest  which  Henry  VII.  obliged  his  son  to  make,  apparently 
the  day  after  his  fifteenth  birthday,  against  the  betrothment 
he  had  previously  contracted  with  Katharine,  either  must  have 
been  connected  with  his  own  intention  to  become  the  second 
spouse  of  queen  Joanna,  or  it  .must  have  been  a  positive  act  of 

'  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies.  By  mistake,  this  letter  is 
fiu^posed  tf)  be  addressed  to  Qerinainc  de  Foix,  second  queen  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon;  but  that  lady  was  never  queen  of  Castile. 
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insanity.    It  is  dated,  it  is  true,  a  few  weeks  before  Joanna's 
widowhood;  but  are  we  certain  that  the  date  was  the  same  as 
the  execution  of  the  instrument  ?     The  archives  of  England 
to  this  day  show  that  Henry  \  II.  had  previously  contrived  to 
further  his  own  purposes  by  tampering  with  documents.'    The 
protest  itself  was  Hterally  conducted   in  a  hole-and-corner 
manner,  being  executed  by  bishop  Fox,  the  wily  minister  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  a  few  officials,  in  an  unfrequented  room  at 
the  basement  of  Shene-palace.*     The  boy-prince  who  signed 
it  probably  knew  not  at  the  time  what  th^  ceremonial  meant, 
or,  as  he  fancied  himself  in  love  with  Katharine,  he  would  never 
have  kept  the  secret — and  secret  the  transaction  remained  until 
many  years  afterwards,  when  it  astounded  the  English  public. 
It  was,  indeed,  very  needful  to  conceal  it  from  kmg  Fcirdinand's 
spies,  or  he   would  not  have  paid  the  instalments  of  his 
daughter's  dower,  neither  to  Henry  VII.  nor  Henry  VIII. 

The  measure,  mysterious  as  it  is,  must  have  been  prompted 
by  some  scheme  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  Henry  VII.,  or 
he  would  never  have  thrown  such  a  mischievous  stigma  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  heirs  of  his  only  son,  while  the  struggle 
regarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  was 
fresh  in  memory.  As  for  prince  Henry  marrying  his  brother's 
widow  if  his  father  married  her  sister,  no  person  who  has  the 
capacity  to  note  the  under  currents  of  history  could  deem,  for 
a  moment,  that  Henry  VII.  believed  that  such  outrages  would 
be  permitted  on  public  deconun.  He  knew  that  archbishop 
Warham  had  objected  in  council  to  prince  Henry's  marriage 
with  Katharine  as  it  was,  and  if  the  confusion  of  alliances 
and  descents  became  more  complicated,  neither  archbishop 
"Warham  nor  the  English  people  would  have  been  long  quiet 
on  the  subject.  Henry  VII.'s  evident  mtention  was,  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  the  queen-regnant  of  Castile,  and  the  remainder  of 

*  Some  entry  in  the  Parliamentary  rolls,  relative  to  the  connexion  of  his  grand- 
mother Katherine  of  Yalois  and  his  grandfather  Owen  Tudor,  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  destroy.  At  the  cancelled  pages,  all  the  dates  of  the  membranes  have 
been  altered  by  a  clumsy  forgery,  still  apparent  to  the  ken  of  the  historical  anti- 
quary. This  information  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  late  lamented 
sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

'  This  intelligence  is  gathered  from  one  of  archbishop  V/arham's  fonvfrsations 
with  cardinal  Wolsey,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  Katharine's  divorce. 
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Katharine's  portion.     He  then  meant  to  break  her  marriage 
with  his  son  Henry,  playing  off  the  protest  by  which  the  boy 
was  made  to  renounce  it, — urging,  withal,  the  disgust  of  the 
English  people,  and  the  objections  of  Warham.  Neither  Katha- 
rine nor  her  fortune  would  have  been  returned  j   he  would 
have  kept  the  money  as  personal  assets  due  to  his  deceased 
son  Arthur,  pleading  that  the  lady  was  to  spend  her  income  as 
Arthur's  widow  in  England,  according  to  the  custom  of  dow- 
agers on  royal  desmenes  in  this  country.     It  was  not  easy, 
by  any  species  of  finesse,  to  induce  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  (im- 
poverished as  he  was  by  the  death  of  his  queen  and  partner) 
to  pay  the  whole  of  his  daughter  Katharine's  portion,  at  the 
risk  of  her  be.v  g  treated  merely  as  Arthur's  widow  j  but  the 
Enghsh  monarch,  with  deliberate  ruthlessness,  pursued  the 
plan  he  had  already  commenced,  as  described  in  her  letters, 
of  subjecting  the  poor  young  princess  in  his  power  to  every 
personal  deprivation  short  of  actual  starvation,  in  order  that 
her  complaints  to  her  surviving  parent  might  pievail  on  him 
to  remit  the  remainder  of  her  portion,  to  obviate  the  plea  that 
she  could  have  no  income  from  her  settlement  tiU  the  pay- 
ments were  completed. 

The  unfortunate  queen  of  Castile  had  scarcely  permitted 
her  beloved  husband's  body  to  be  buried,  before  the  king  of 
England  commenced  his  wooing  by  embassy.  It  was  in  vain 
king  Ferdinand  sent  word  that  his  daughter  Joaima  was 
fearfidly  insane,  and  not  fit  to  be  married ;  Henry  protested 
that  he  knew  the  lady,  and  was  convinced  that  her  illness  was 
but  temporary.  Meantime,  Henry  prince  of  Wales  began  to 
give  his  astute  sire  some  trouble  in  traversing  his  fine-drawn 
schemes.  Suspecting  that  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  Katharine, 
young  Henry's  boyish  will  was  immediately  set  on  obtaining 
her;  so  that  Henry  VII.  debarred  them  from  meeting,  lest 
they  should  form  a  clandestine  union.'  It  must  have  been 
truly  provoking  for  the  princess  to  be  treated  as  if  she  wished 
to  steal  a  marriage,  which  she  had  designated  to  her  father 
as  distastefiU  and  unsuitable.  - 

*  Lingat^,  vol.  v.  p.  333. 
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Yet  the  lapse  of  years  produced  change  in  Katharine's 
mind  regarding  her  marriage  with  young  Henry :  he  was  at- 
tached to  her,  and  the  difference  between  their  years  seemed 
to  vanish  as  he  attained  his  majestic  stature,  while  his  mind 
assumed  the  cultivated  tone  produced  by  a  learned  education. 
In  1507  Katharine  allowed  to  her  father  that  the  marriage 
with  the  prince  of  Wales  was  better  for  her  than  the  miser- 
able state  of  dependance  and  poverty  with  which  her  father- 
in-law  had  afflicted  her.  Katharine  was  totally  unconscious 
that  most  of  her  letters  to  Spain  were  intercepted  by  Henry 
VII.,  and  never  reached  the  hands  of  her  sire :  such  must 
have  been  the  case,  since  she  continually  complains  that  her 
father  never  replies  to  the  points  she  urgently  pressed  on  his 
attention.  Some  of  her  letters  were  translated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  her  persecutor,  and  of  course  her  remarks  and 
complaints  raised  against  her  infinite  ill-will  in  his  cold  heart. 
Two  letters  in  particular  were  calculated  to  displease  him. 
One  written  for  his  inspection,  and  by  his  desire,  warmly  re- 
commending his  suit  to  her  father  for  the  hand  of  her  "  lady. 
queen  and  sister,  Joanna  of  Castile,"  of  whose  woful  state 
Katharine  betrays  no  consciousness,  either  in  this  letter  or 
in  the  private  one  written  at  the  same  time.  The  news  had 
reached  Katharine,  in  July  1407,  that  her  father  had  resolved 
on  a  journey  to  Castile,  in  order  to  induce  the  states  there 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  dowry,  which  they  stopped  after 
the  demise  of  the  two  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  her 
happiness,  being  her  husband  Arthur,  and  her  mother  queen 
Isabel.  The  sanguine  spirits  of  youth  immediately  raised  in 
the  heart  of  Katharine  lively  hopes  that  all  her  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end  when  the  payments  of  her  portion  were 
fulfilled.  "  So  much,"  she  ^vrites  to  her  father,'  "  did  the 
cyphers  of  your  highness  avail  here,  that  I  have  by  them 
passed  three  or  four  days  in  such  spirits  as  are  unearthly; 
and  they  were  much  needed  at  the  time  they  came,  for  not 
two  days  before  the  king  [Henry  VII.]  had  said  to  me  '  that 
the  journey  of  your  highness  was  postponed,  according  to 
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report.'      I  felt   it  was  said  to  do  me  fresh  displeasure,   so 
tliat,  on  all  accounts,  the  letters  of  your  highness  were  ne- 
cessary to  me  at  the  conjuncture  at  which  they  arrived.     I 
gave  the  credence  of  your  highness  to  the  king  of  England 
my  lord,  and  he  had  ^.^own  to  him  clearly  that  which  came 
in  cypher.      He  rejoiced  so  much  to  see  them,  that,  as  I  tell 
your  highness,  he  told  me  of  his  great  satisfaction  thereupon  j 
and  he  commanded  me,  *  that  I  should  write  on  his  part  to 
your  highness,  the  pleasure  he  had  of  the  good-will  your 
highness  by  this  showed.' "     Without  following  the  tedium 
of  Henry  VII.'s  formal  message  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragou, 
which  Katharine  transmits  hterally,  with  all  its  tautology,  it 
suffices  to  say  that  its  tenour  was,  that  if  on  king  Ferdinand's 
arrival  in  Castile  all  was  found  consonant  to  that  which  he 
desires,   [being  his  marriage  to  the  queen  Joanna,)  he  will 
forthwith  send  ambassadors  with  power  to  treat.     Katharine 
was  likewise  charged  by  her  father-in-law  to  transmit  to  her 
sire  the  jealous  displeasure  he  felt  at  a  recent  report  that  the 
queen  of  Castile,  her  sister,  was  about  to  marry  the  count 
de  Foix,  through  the  interest  of  the  king  of  France.    De  Foix 
being  a  peer  of  France,    and,  moreover,  nearly  related   to 
Ferdinand's  young  queen,  Germaine  de  Foix,  inspired  the 
ancient  suitor  ivith  great  alarms,  for  queen  Germaine,  having 
a  young  wife's  influence  with  her  husband,  would  naturally 
avail  herself  of  it  to   advf.nce    her   own  family.     On  this 
point,  however,  the  astute  king  of  England   kept  silence, 
as  it  was  no  part  of  his  pohcy  to  exasperate  the   queen  of 
Arragon.      But  his    orders  to    Katharine  were,    to   say  to 
her  "  that  the  French  match  for  queen  Joanna  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience  for  him,  for  the  queen  herself,  and  for 
her  sons ;'  for  that  with  Frenchmen  entering  into  the  king- 
dom, there  could  be  no  security  for  Castile, and  many 

other  things,"  adds  Katharine,  "  about  this  which  I  do  not 
say,  because  they  are  more  to  his  purpose  than  to  that  of 
your  highness." 

Thus  Katharine,  placed  between  these  two  diplomatists,  had 
no  choice  left  but  to  deceive  one  or  the  other.     Henry  VII. 
'  Giai-lcs  v.  and  bis  brotlicr  Ferdinand,  then  iufauta. 
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Gictated  to  her  that  she  was  to  advise  her  father  to  favour  his 
own  views,  as  if  it  were  her  private  opinion  for  the  best. 
Katharine  chooses  to  tell  the  truth  to  her  father,  and  asks  him 
to  do,  in  regard  to  the  count  de  Foix,  what  he  thinks  most 
conducive  to  his  own  service,  as  she  thinks  advice  of  the  kuid 
oflfered  from  her  to  hira  improper.      But  in  regard  to  herself 
she  expressed  her  wish  that  her  father,  at  least,  would  not 
sanction  the  marriage  between   Henry  VII.  and  her  sister. 
"  I  figure  it  to  myself,"  she  says,  "  that  it  must  be,  that  your 
highness  entertained  this  business  in  order  to  terminate  [pro- 
mote]  my  marriage;  because  with  this  bait  I  believe  that,  as 
to  that  which  concerns  me,  things  will  be  done  better  than 
the  past  when  some  oue  comes  to  arrange  and  disinvolve  them 
as  I  have  written  to  your  highness."'     And  then  Katharine 
is  very  urgent  that  a  person  of  dignity  and  responsibility  may 
be  sent,  instead  of  the  shuffling  minister  Puebl^,  to  whom 
she  attributes  all  her  misfortunes  since  the  death  of  Arthur. 
Her  letter  raises  curiosity,  which  her  detail  does  not  gratify, 
regarding  her  treatment  in  England.     "  I  believe,"  she  says, 
addressing  her  father,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  "  your  highness 
would  be  frightened  at  that  which  I  have  passed  through;" 
and  that  she  would  prefer  the  arrival  of  a  properly  accredited 
ambassador  who  would  tell  her  father  the  truth,  to  the  arrival 
of  her  dowry  without  such  person.     "  If  there  were  one  here 
who  would  have  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  your  high- 
ness, my  tribulations  would  not  have  arrived  at  such  an  ex- 
treme,  since,  also,  they  would  not  have  placed  me  as  a  pledge 
to  make  peace, — they  would  not  have  consented  that  I  should 

lead  such  a  life If  the  ambassador  whom  your 

highness  has  here  were  a  man,  he  would  not  have  consented,— 
even  though  I  were  not  to  be  married  to  the  prince,^ — were 
it  only  considering  whose  daughter  I  am,  that  I  should  be  iu 
this  kingdom  with  such  a  company  in  my  house  as  I  am  in- 
dignant to  think  of  it ;  for,  in  comparison  with  this,  all  the 
other  things  I  have  passed  through  I  think  httle  of.  And 
thus  I  am  doubly  desirous  on  this  account  for  my  remedy, 

■  I  *  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  IlluBtrious  Ladies. 
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that  I  may  not  see  myself  a«  never  knight's  daughter  was  seen 
in  the  kingdom  of  your  highness."*  Katharine  proceeds  to 
mention  some  conversations  which  she  had  had  with  Henry 
VII.  She  describes,  with  vivacity,  how  much  he  rejoiced  in 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  her  dowry.  "  May 
it  please  God  that  it  may  come  at  the  time  that  it  is  hoped 
for,"  continues  the  princess,  very  emphatically.  Katharine  ex- 
plains to  her  father,  that  the  letter  he  would  find  in  the  king  of 
England's  packet  was  written  at  his  requisition, — ^indeed,  under 
his  control,  and  shown  to  him.  When  Henry  VII.  had  seen 
it,  he  desired  his  daughter-in-law  to  add,  "  that  if  the  marriage 
with  the  count  de  Foix  and  the  queen  of  Castile  ever  took 
place,  that  in  th:  course  of  time  Spain  would  be  joined  to 
France ;  but,  as  for  himself,  he  considered  himself  as  the  true 
son  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon." 

The  poor  princess,  whose  detention  in  England  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  most  perplexing  captivity,  is  not  altogether  inex- 
cusable tor  her  double-dealing.  The  instalments  of  the 
dowry  expected  by  her  with  anxiety,  and  by  Henry  VII. 
T\'.th  miserly  avidity,  certainly  arrived  not  at  the  time  indi- 
cated, as  the  payments  were  not  effected  until  after  his  death.' 
Chroniclers  affirm  that  Henry  VII.  gave  up,  in  the  year  1508, 
all  thoughts  of  matrimony;  they  insinuate,  vdthal,  that  his  young 
son  Henry  manifested  some  indications  of  seizing  the  English 
crown  as  his  inheritance  from  his  mother  -,  but  bb  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Henry  VIII.  submitted  very  peaceably  to  a  few 
weeks'  regency  of  his  grandmother,  Margaret  of  Kichmond, 
until  his  eighteenth  year  was  completed,  perhaps  these  suspi- 
cions were  ill  founded. 

Henry  VII.  expired  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Shene,  April 
22, 1509.  The  first  desire  of  his  successor  was,  that  his 
dubious  engagement  with  Katharine  of  Anagon  should  be 
solemnly  ratified  by  a  pubhc  marriage.    The  privy  council  de- 

*  Wood's  Lefctera  of  Koyal  and  lUastrious  Ladies. 

'  Two  instalments  were  paid  and  acknowledged  by  the  signatures  of  both  the 
king  of  England  and  his  son;  the  third  was  not  received  till  after  the  death  at 
Henry  VII.,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  young  king  in  May  1509,  and  the 
last  payment  was  made  in  September  1509,  after  Henry  YIII.  and  Katharine 
wcTfl  actuallv  married. 
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bated  the  marriage  very  earnestly.     Warham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  considered  the  relationship  in  which  Katharine 
stood  to  the  king,  as  his  sister-in-law,  was  too  near.    Bishop 
Fox  argued  for  the  marriage,  with  many  reasons  of  expediency, 
although  he  was  the  very  person  who  had  presided  over  the 
secret  protest  against  it :  at  last,  the  council  recommended 
that  it  should  take  place,  if  Katharine's  sister,  queen  Joanna, 
and  their  father,  would  agree  that  the  marriage-portion  of  the 
princess  should  never  be  reclaimed,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
Fuensalida,  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  signed  a  deed  to 
this  effect  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Arragon,  and 
of  Joanna  as   queen  of  Castile :  this  instrument  was  signed 
by  Katharine  herself  as  princess  of  Wales,  June  7th,  1509, 
a  circumstance  which  entirely  invalidates  the  assertion  of  the 
historians  who  declare  she  was  married  to  Henry  on  the  3rd  of 
June.     A  most  uncandid  mystery  is  made  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  marriage  by  the  earlier  historians.'     Both,  how- 
ever, wc  have  satisfactorily  discovered  in  the  pages  of  Katha- 
rine's native  chroniclers.    "  Doima  Catalina,"  says  Bemaldes,* 
wedded  the  brother  of  her  first  lord,  who  was  called  Enrico, 
in  a  place  they  call  Granuche,  [Greenwich,]  on  the  day  of  St. 
Bemabo,  [June  11,]  and  was  crowned  afterwards,  on  the  day 
of  St.  John,  with  all  the  rejoicings  in  the  world." — "  Her 
father,  king  Ferdinand,  was  so  well  pleased,"  adds  another 
Spanish  historian,  "  at  his  daughter's  second  marriage,  that;  he 
celebrated  it  by  grand  festivals  in  Spain,  particularly  by  the 
jeu  de  Cannes" '  or  darting  the  jereed,  in  which  Moorish  sport 
Ferdinand  assisted  in  person. 

King  Henry  and  queen  Katharine  came  to  the  Tower  from 
Greenwich,  attended  by  mnny  of  the  nobility,  June  SI.*  After 
creating  twenty-four  knights,  Henry,  accompanied  by  Katha- 
rine, on  the  23rd  of  June,  proceeded  in  state  througli  the 

'  From  SiHjed's  acount,  the  reader  would  suppose  no  other  marriage  had 
taken  place  excepting  the  betrothment  in  1503 ;  Hall  names  an  evident  wrong 
date,  and  gives  no  place;  Btumet  follows  Sj)epd,  and  no  English  author  names 
the  place  of  the  marriage.  Pollino,  the  Italian  liistorian,  asserts  that  Katlinrino 
was  married  on  the  <lay  of  St.  John,  Jiuie  25,  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedetto, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  people  of  London. 

*  Middle-Hill  MS„  cap.  163,  f.  23G. 

•  Ferrara's  History  of  Spain,  voL  viii.  334i.  *  Hull,  p.  507. 
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streets  of  London,  which  were  huu^jj  for  the  occasion  with 
Uipestry.     The  inhabitants  of  Cornhill,  as  the  richest  c'ti/.cns, 
(hsplayed  cloth  of  gold.      From  ('oruhill  and  the  Old  Change 
the  way  was  lined  with  young  maidens  dressed  in  virgin  white, 
bearing  palms  of  white  wax  in  their  hands ;  these  damselw  were 
raarsludled  and  attended  by  priests  in  their  richest  robes,  who 
ceased  the  queen's  procession  from  silver  censers  as  it  passed. 
Of  all  the  pageants  ever  devised  for  royalty,  this  was  the  most 
ideal  and  beautiful.     At  that  time  Katharine  was  pleasing  in 
person.    "  There  were  few  women,"  says  lord  Herbert,  "  who 
could  compete  with  queen  Katharine  when  in  her  prime."  She 
had  been  married  but  a  few  days,  and  was  attired  as  a  bride 
in  white  embroidered  satin ;  her  hair,  which  was  very  beautiful, 
hung  at  length  down  her  back,  almost  to  her  feet ;  she  wore 
on  her  head  a  coronal  set  with  many  rich  orient  stones.    The 
queen,  thus  attired  as  a  royal  bride,  was  seated  in  a  litter  of 
white  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  two  white  horses.    She  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  female  nobility  of  England,  drawn  in  whirlicotes, 
a  species  of  car  that  preceded  the  use  of  coaches.     Thus  she 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Westminster,  where  diligent  prepa- 
ration was  making  for  the  coronation  next  day.     Cavendish 
asserts,  that  all  the  orders  for  the  king's  coronation  as  well 
as  the  funeral  of  Henry  VII.  were  given  by   Katharine : 
the  illness  of  th<   Vux^'a  grandmother  and  the  youth  of  the 
king  were,  peiuaps,  the  reasons  that  she  had  thus  to  exert 
herself. 

After  the  coronation,  the  banquet  was  spread  in  West- 
minster-hail. The  king  and  queen  proceeded  from  the  abbey 
to  an  elevated  stage  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall :  several 
ladies  of  high  rank  sat  under  the  table  at  the  queen's  feet, 
holding  her  pocket-handkerchief,  table-napkins,  fan,  and  purse. 
The  pageantry  on  the  occasion  of  this  royal  marriage  and  coro- 
nation was  of  a  most  elaborate  and  tedious  species.  One  of 
the  sports  in  honour  of  the  gentle  Jind  benevolent  Katharine 
was  remarkably  barbarous  and  savage :  a  miniature  park  was 
railed  in  before  Westminster-palace;  deer  and  dogs  were  turned 
in ;  the  deer  overleaped  the  fences  and  escaped  into  the  psdace, 
where  the  hunters  pursued  and  kUled  them  and  presented  the 
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slaughtered  creatures,  warm  and  palpitating,  to  the  royal  hride. 
These  festivities  were  suddenly  broken  up  on  the  29th  of  June 
by  the  death  of  the  king's  grandmother,  Margaret  of  Rich, 
mond,'  who  had  been  regent  till  two  days  before  the  corona- 
tion, when  Henry  VIII.  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

Few  royal  ladies  were  ever  given  such  entire  conviction  of 
the  free  choice  and  true  love  of  a  husband  as  Katharine  of 
Arragon  received  from  Hemy  VIII.  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
have  released  himself  from  his  engagement  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  instead  of  eagerly  f alfiUing  it,  and  describiug  the  state 
of  his  affections  thus,  addressed  more  than  a  month  after  the 
event  to  the  father  of  his  wife:  "  Your  serene  highness  greatly 
commends  ourself  in  having  completed  this  maiTiage  so  libe- 
rally, and,  in  having  rejected  all  other  ladies  in  the  world  that 
have  been  offered  to  us,  showing  hereby  our  singular  love  which 
we  bear  to  your  majesty,  as  well  as  to  the  most  serene  lady 

herself,  our  very  well  beloved  consort And  as  regards 

that  sincere  love  which  we  have  to  the  most  serene  queen  our 
consort,  her  eminent  virtues  daily  more  shine  forth,  blossom, 
and  increase  so  much,  that  if  we  were  stUl  fi*ee,  her  we  would 
yet  choose  for  our  wife  before  all  other."  Then  follows  a 
fi^temal  message  to  Katharine's  sister,  the  unfortunate  Joanna. 
"  All  these  things,  of  course,  you  will  be  pleased  to  relate  in 
our  name  to  the  most  illustrious  lady  the  queen  of  Castile,  your 
daughter,  our  very  dear  kuiswoman,  and  to  commend  oui-self 
to  her  in  singular  degree."* 

Little  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  when  Katharine  wrote 
a  confidential  letter  to  her  father, — this  time,  however,  express- 
ing all  the  exultation  of  unbounded  happiness.  Her  father, 
when  he  found  that  she  would  be  really  raised  to  the  rank  of 
queen  of  England,  had  exerted  liimself  to  liquidate  the  arrears 
of  her  dowry,  one  instalment  of  which  had  been  received  in  the 
preceding  May,  and  the  other  was  on  its  way  to  England.  The 
young  queen's  heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  her 
father  :  "  I  know,"  she  says,  "  that  in  this  life  I  have  no  other 

'  For  ftirther  particulars,  boo  Miss  Halsted's  interesting  biography  of  Margaret 
Beaufort. 

»  Dat«d  from  Greenwich-paluce,  July  26th,  1509.  — Egt^rton  MSS,  vol.  616, 
f.  35.     Halliwell's  Letters  of  Kings  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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good  than  in  being  your  daughter,  by  your  highness  so  well 
niarried  that  more  cannot  be  said,  except  that  it  may  well  appear 
that  it  is  the  work  of  those  hands  of  your  highness,  which  I 
kiss  for  so  signal  a  favour.  As  to  the  king  my  lord,  amongst 
the  reasons  which  oblige  me  to  love  him  much  more  than  my- 
self, the  one  most  strong,  although  he  is  my  husband,  is  his 
being  the  sc  true  son  of  your  highness,  with  desire  of  greater 
obedience  and  love  to  serve  you  than  ever  son  had  to  his  father. 
I  have  performed  the  office  of  ambassador,  as  your  highness 

sent  to  command,' "     Katharine  continues  to  view,  in 

this  happy  frame  of  mind,  aU  matters  connected  with  England 
and  her  bridal,  telling  her  father  that  these  kingdoms  were 
entirely  at  peace,  and  devoted  in  love  to  her  husband  and 
herself.  "  Our  time/'  she  adds,  "  is  ever  passed  in  continual 
feasts." 

Katharine  was  neverthelesj  difficult  to  be  suited  in  envoys 
from  Spain.  Fuensalida,  although  a  grandee,  was  not  much 
higher  in  her  esteem  than  the  unbeloved  doctor  of  laws  Puebla. 
She  puts  ui  cypher  some  secret  matter  to  her  father,  and  then 
proceeds  to  blame  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  his  blunders  and 
want  of  tact,  in  discussing  topics  which  concerned  her  honour 
and  estate  at  the  same  time  that  he  attacked  her  confessor. 
This  person  must  have  been  the  Spaniard  Allequa,  a  priest  who 
had  been  in  her  service  from  the  period  of  her  landing  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  subsequently  her  almoner,  and  through  her 
favour  was  made  bishop  of  IjlandafF,  pursuant  to  her  intention 
thus  expressed :  "It  could  not  be  thought,"  wrote  Katharine, 
addressing  her  father,  "how  much  the  commandant  de  la 
Membilla'  being  here  as  ambassador  did  me  disservice  having 
said  what  he  did,  and  by  taking  up  the  topics  that  he  took  up. 
Supposing  my  confessor  were  the  worst  man  in  the  world,  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  tlie  lie  to  the  said  ambassador,  I  should 
have  kept  him  in  my  service,  and  made  him  a  great  prelate. 
So  much  the  more  being  such  a  person,  and  so  sufficient,  as  I 
believe  your  highness  knows,"  Katharine,  Uke  every  other 
queen  of  England  who  retained  around  her  a  large  colony  from 

*  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustriona  Ladi^, 
'  He  is  the  same  person  as  Fuensalida. 
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her  native  country,  prepared  for  herself  sources  of  life-long 
troubles.  At  her  accession,  however,  she  sent  away  her  duenna 
donna  Janina  de  Cuer,  who  had  succeeded  donna  Elvira 
Manuel ;  likewise  several  others  of  her  Spanish  household,  pay. 
ing  them  their  long  arrears  of  from  six  to  eight  years'  wages. 
She  asks  as  a  favour  from  her  father,  that  he  wiU  send  the 
king  her  lord  three  horses,  one  a  jennet,  the  other  a  Neapolitan, 
and  the  third  a  Sicihan  steed,  because  he  desu'ed  them  muchj 
and  had  entreated  her  to  beg  for  them.  Katharine  returned 
to  Greenwich-palace  after  her  coronation,  for  this  remarkable 
letter  is  dated  from  thence,  July  29. 

The  mutual  affection  expressed  in  the  letteia  written  by 
the  newly  wedded  king  and  queen  of  England,  proves  some 
guide  to  fixing  the  dates  of  their  autograph  avowal  of  fidelity 
to  each  other  still  to  be  seen  in  queen  Katharine's  missal,' 
preserved  among  our  royal  archives.  The  book  itself  had 
belonged  to  Henry's  mother,  Ehzabeth  of  York.  The  cos- 
tume  of  the  figures,  the  profusion  of  white  roses  and  emblems 
of  the  house  of  York,  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  era  of 
Edward  IV.  Queen  Katharine  was  subsequently  its  possess- 
or.  There  are  entries  in  the  calendar,  in  common  writing,  of 
several  Spanish  saints,  whom  the  English  illuminator  had 
forgotten,  or  was  ignorant  of  their  anniversaries;  among 
others,  Telesforo,  pope  and  martyr.  Katharine  had  been 
blamed  for  her  neglect  of  the  Enghsh  language;  but  when 
actually  queen  of  England,  she  made  considerable  progress 
in  its  literary  composition,  as  her  able  letters  will  show. 
In  the  missal  above  mentioned  is  written,  in  her  hand,  a 
first  attempt  at  versification,  transcribed  beneath  the  minia- 
ture of  a  saint  of  the  English  royal  family.  Saint  Margaiet 
Atheling. 

"  Be  daly  prohe?  you  shall  ine  fyndc. 
To  be  to  you  both  loving  and  kynde." 

The  queen's  attempt  at  English  verse  is  probably  in  answer 
to  Hemy's  rather  elegant  protestation,  in  badly-spelt  French, 
wliich  appears,  at  page  434,  beneath  a  miniature  representing 

»  King's  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.  271.  b.  Brev.  Rom.  temp.  Henry  VII. 

-  Proof .     Tiie  tendeiicy  of  the  Spaniards  to  substitute  the  h  fur  «  suid  /  i« 
well  kuowa. 
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the  passion  of  the  Saviour.  The  king,  to  all  appearance, 
wrote  this  inscription  when  he  gave  his  royal  mother's  mass- 
book  to  his  queen :  "  Si  silon  mon  affection  la  svfenance 
[souvenance]  sera  in  voz  prieres  ne  seray  gers  obhe,  car  vre 
suis  Henry  R.  h  jamais."  Meaning,  "  If  your  remembrance 
is  according  to  my  affection,  I  shaU  not  be  forgotten  in  your 
daily  prayers,  for  I  am  yours,  Henry  R.  for  ever."' 

It  was  at  the  Christmas  festivals  at  Richmond,  the  same 
year,  that  Henry  VIII.   stole  from  the  side  of  the  queen 
during  the  jousts,  and  retmTied  in  the  disguise  of  a  strange 
knight,  astonishing  all  the  company  with  the  grace  and  vigour 
of  his  tilting.     At  first  the  king  appeared  ashamed  of  taking 
a  public  part  in  these  gladiatorial  exercises,  but  the  applause 
he  received  on  all  sides  soon  induced  him  openly  to  appear 
on  every  occasion  in  the  tilt-yard.     Katharine  kindly  hu- 
moured the  childish  taste  of  her  husband  for  disguisings  and 
raasquings,  by  pretending  great  smprise  when  he  presented 
himself  before  her  iu  some  assumed  character.    On  one  occa- 
'on,  he  came  unexpectedly  iato  her  chamber  with  his  cousin, 
xiourchier  earl  of  Essex,  and  other  nobles,  in  the  disguise  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men ;  "  whereat,"  says  Hohnshed,  "  the 
queen  and  her  ladies  were  greatly  amazed,  as  well  for  the 
strange  sight  as  for  their  sudden  appearance."     At  Shrove- 
tide soon  after,  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  invited  to  par- 
take with  the  coiul;  of  a  goodly  banquet  in  the  parliament 
chamber  at   Westminster,  when  the  king,  after  conducting 
the  queen  to  her  throne,  and  having  saluted    the  visitors, 
suddenly  disappeared ;  but  speedily  retm'ned  with  the  earl  of 
Essex  dressed  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire' and  Fitzwalter  in  the  costume  of  Russia,  with  furred 
hats  of  grey,  each  of  them  lianng  a  hatchet   in  hand,  and 
wearing  boots  with  pikes  turned  up.     Next  came  sir  Edward 
Howard  and  sir  Thomas  Parr  after  the  fashion  of  Persia,  fol- 

'  Those  who  were  not  aware  that  Katharme  of  Arra^tcn  was  entirely  the  wife 
of  Henry's  choice,  have  attributed  the  queen's  lines  to  Anne  lioleyn,  but  the 
Imndwriting  is  d<?cidedly  her  predecessor's.  Katharine,  most  likely,  gave  the  hook 
at  her  death  to  one  of  her  Catholic  friends,  who,  terrified  at  the  fate  of  others, 
lias  cut  oft'  the  queen's  autograph,  and  endeavoured  to  wash  out  her  v.Titiig, 
which  is  nevertheless  perfectly  visible,  p.  102. 

^  Stafford  earl  of  Wiltsliire,  not  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
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lowed  by  torch-bearers  with  black  faces,  who  were  intended 
to  represent  Moors.  The  king's  beautiful  young  sister,  the 
princess  Mary,  accompanied  by  some  of  Katharine's  ladies 
danced  a  masking  ballet  before  her ;  but  the  princess  hid  her 
fair  face  under  a  black  gauze  mask,  havi:ig  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  ,n  Ethiop  queen.*  In  all  these  masquings  and 
pageants,  *;he  queen's  derice,  the  pomcgxtmate,  was  seen 
mingled  with  the  robes  of  York  ^rd  ijancaster,  and  the  Tudor 
device  of  the  haw^Iiom  with  its  scarlet  fruit.  ;  •  -. 

The  queen's  Pituation  promising  an  heir  to  the  throne,  she 
took  to  her  cha  nber  at  the  close  of  the  year  1510,  with  the 
usual  ceremonie\  being  then  residing  at  Richmond-palace. 
On  New-yar's  tuy  she  brought  into  the  world  a  prince, 
whose  welcome  apj^^arance  gave  rise  to  fresh  rejoicings  and 
more  elaborate  pageantry.  The  young  prince  was  named 
Henry,  at  a  splendid  christening ;  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  king's  favourite  aunt, 
Katharine  countess  of  Devonshire,  were  the  sponsors  to  the 
royal  babe.  Before  the  queen's  churching,  the  king  rode  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lady-shrine  of  Walsingham,  in  order  to 
return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  his  heir.  On  his  return,  grand 
tournaments  were  held  in  honour  of  the  queen  at  West- 
minster. At  the  opening  of  the  tournament  appeared  the 
king's  favourite,  sir  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  created  duke 
of  SuflFolk,  who  came  before  Katharine  disguised  like  "hermit 
poor,"  with  grey  gown  and  lowly  weeds,  craving  permission 
to  tilt  in  her  honour.  When  leave  was  given,  Brandon  fluDg 
oflP  his  hermifs  grey,  and  appeared  armed  as  a  champion  of 
proof  This  was  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  most  bril- 
liant invention." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  queen  was  set  in  glorious  state 
in  the  white-haU  at  Westminster,  a  nobleman  entered  to  in- 
form her,  "  How  that  in  a  garden  of  pleasure  was  an  arbour 
of  gold,  full  of  ladies,  who  were  very  desirous  of  showing 
pastime  for  the  queen's  diversion."  Katharine  answered, 
very  graciously,  that  "  I  and  my  ladies  will  be  happy  to 
oehold  them  and  their  pastime."     Then  a  great  curtain  of 

i  1  HaU.  p.  514.  ^  >  Hall,  and  lord  Herbert. 
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arras  was  withdrawn,  and  the  pageant  moved  forward.  It 
was  an  arbour  made  with  posts  and  pillarsi,  covered  with  gold, 
about  which  were  twined  branches  of  hawthorn,  roses,  and 
eglantines,  all  made  of  satin  and  silk,  according  to  the 
natural  colours  of  the  flowers.  In  the,  arbour  were  six  fair 
ladies  in  gowns  of  white  and  green  satin,  their  gowns  covered 
with  letters  of  gold,  being  H  and  K,  knit  together  with  gold 
lacing.  Near  the  bower  stood  the  king  himself,  and  five  lords 
dressed  in  purple  satin,  likewise  covered  with  gold  letters, — 
H  and  K ;  and  every  one  had  his  name  in  letters  of  bullion 
gold.  The  king's  name  was  Coeur-loyal,  and  all  the  rest 
bore  some  such  appellations.  Then  the  king  tmd  this  com- 
pany danced  before  Katharine's  throne. 

But  while  this  fine  fancy-ball  was  performing,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  was  ti'ansacting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  white- 
hall.    The  golden  arbour,  which  was  intended  to  receive  again 
the  illustrious  performers,  had  been  rolled  back  to  the  end  of 
the  hall,  where  stood  a  vast  crowd  of  the  London  populace, 
who  were  the  constant  witnesses  of  the  grand  doings  of  the 
English  court  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  indeed,  on  some  occa- 
sions, seem  to  have  assimilated  with  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
drama.  ^     Then*  proceedings  this  evening  were,  however,  not 
quite  so  dignified ;  the  arbour  of  gold  having  been  rolled  incau- 
tiously within  reach  of  their  acquisitive  fingers,  the  foremost 
began  to  pluck  and  pull  at  its  fine  ornaments ;  at  last,  they 
made  a  regular  inbreak,  and  completely  stripped  the  pageant 
of  all  its  ornaments,  nor  could  the  lord  steward  of  the  palace 
repel  these  intruder,  without  having  recoiurse  to  a  degree  of 
violence  which  must  have  distiu-bed  the  roval  ballet.     Mean- 
time,  the  king  and  his  band  having  finished  their  stately 
'pavons'  and  'corantos  high'  with  the  utmost  success,  his 
majesty,  in  high  good  humour,  bade  the  ladies  come  forward 

'  See  an  instance  in  tlie  curious  metrical  description  of  Henry  V.'s  farewell 
to  the  city  of  London  before  his  French  expedition,  in  which  scene  the  populace 
c<;rtaiuly  took  their  part  a^  chorus : — 

"  •  Hail,  comely  kine!'  ;^he  mayor  'gan  say : 
•  Amen!'  cried  all  ti.e  commonalty," 
WTioever  looks  closely  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  will 
find  that  the  English  subjects  were  permitted  if>  hold  very  close  intercourse  with 
their  monarclis,  who  almost  lived  in  their  presence  till  the  reign  of  William  III. 
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and  pluck  the  golden  letters  and  devices  from  his  dress,  and 
that  of  his  company.    Little  did  the  young  king  imagine  what 
pickers  and  steale,     were  within  hearing ;  for  scarcely  had  he 
given  leave  for  this  courtly  scramble,  when  forward  rushed  the 
plebeian  intruders,  and  seizing  not  only  on  him,  but  his  noble 
guests,  plucked  them  bare  of  every  glittering  thing  on  their 
dresses  with  inconceivable  celerity ;  what  was  worse,  the  pooi* 
ladies  were  despoiled  of  their  jewels,  and  the  king  v*^as  stripped 
to  his  doublet  and  drawers.    As  for  the  unfortunate  sir  Thomas 
Knevet,  who  climbed  on  a  high  place,  and  fought  for  his  finer\', 
the  mob  carried  off  all  his  clothes.     At  last  the  guards  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  hall  without  bloodshed.     The  king, 
laughing  heartily,  handed  the  queen  to  the  banquet  in  his  own 
chamber,  where  the  court  sat  down  in  their  tattered  condition, 
treating  the  whole  scramble  as  a  frolic ;  the  king  declaring  that 
they  must  consider  their  losses  as  largess  to  the  commonalty.' 
This  strange  scene  throws  light  on  the  state  of  society  at  that 
time ;  for  the  outrage  was  not  committed  by  a  posse  of  London 
thieves,  but  by  people  in  respectable  stations  of  middle  life, 
since  Hall  says,  "  One  shipmaster  of  the  port  of  Ijondon  gat  for 
his  share  in  the  scramble  some  letters  of  beaten  gold,  which 
lie  afterwards  sold  for  3/.  18*.  8c?." 

The  royal  infant,  whose  birth  had  caused  all  this  uproarious 
joy,  died  February  22,  1511 ;  indeed,  he  had  never  been  well 
since  his  elaborate  christening,  when  the  tender  creatiu-e  had 
taken  some  cold  or  injury.  His  death  is  thus  prettily  re- 
corded in  one  of  the  manuscript  folios  at  the  Chapter-house, 
Westminster :  "  In  the  second  year  of  our  lord  tlie  king,  her 
grace  the  (jueen  bore  a  prince,  whose  soid  is  now  among  the 
holy  Innocents  of  God."  The  queen,  according  to  Hall,  "  hke 
a  natural  woman,  made  much  lamentation ;  howbeit,  by  the 
king's  persuasion,  she  was  comforted,  but  not  shortly."  Ka- 
tharine could  not  foresee  what  a  fatal  shade  the  loss  of  her  son 
was  to  throw  on  her  after-life,  when  she  mourned  in  uncon- 
scious anticipation  of  all  her  future  sorrow. 

A  war  soon  after  broke  out  with  France,  in  which  Scotland 
furtively  joined.      Sir  Edward  Howard,  one  of  England's  ear- 
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liest  naval  heroes,  distinguished  himself  in  this  war  by  his 
victory  over  su*  Andrew  Barton,  a  Scottish  conimander  of 
equal  valour.  The  gallant  Howard  fell  gloriously  in  a  despe- 
rate attaxjk  on  the  French  galleys  in  Conquet  bay.  He  was 
a  friend  of  queen  Katharine  and  her  parents,  having  served  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Granada ;  he  bequeathed  to  her  in 
his  will  a  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity,  the  grace-cup  of  Thomas 
tl-Becket.  The  queen  subsequently  restored  the  cup  to  the 
noble  family  of  Howard,  in  whose  possession  it  still  is.'  Sir 
Edward  Howard  had  likewise,  in  his  sailor-like  will,  left  liis 
whistle,  then  the  insignia  of  his  command,  to  the  king;  but  he 
was  seen  to  throw  it  into  the  sea  just  before  he  sunk,  when, 
boarding  the  French  commander^s  galley.* 

The  succeeding  year,  when  Henry  VIII.  invaded  France 
in  person,  he  intrusted  his  queen  with  the  highest  powers  that 
had  ever  yet  been  bestowed  on  a  female  regent  in  England ;  for 
he  not  only  placed  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  but 
made  her  captain  of  all  his  forces,^  with  the  assistance  of  five 
of  his  nobles.  She  was  likewise  empowered  to  raise  loans  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen  accompanied  her 
royal  lord  to  Dover,  where  she  was  invested  with  this  high 
trust.  "  And  then,"  says  Hall,  "  the  king  took  leave  of  the 
queen,  and  many  of  her  ladies  of  their  lords,  which  altogether 
made  such  sorrow,  that  it  was  a  gi'eat  dolour  to  behold.  And 
so  th'd  king  and  all  his  army  took  ship  the  last  day  of  June. 
The  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  had  been  confided  the  care  of  the 

*  See  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  death  in  the  Howard  Memorials.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Corby,  is  in  possession  of  the  cup,  which  is  at  once  a  memorial  of  that 
most  extraordinary  Engliohman  Thomas  a-Becket,  of  one  of  our  earliest  admirals, 
and  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  one  of  our  mout  virtuous  queens.  For  a  description 
of  it,  seo  vol.  i.,  life  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine, 

'  The  king  invested  his  naval  captains  with  this  insignia,  as  may  be  proved 
from  the  narrative  by  sir  Peter  Carew  ot  the  loss  of  the  Mary  Rose,  commanded 
by  his  brother  sir  George.  "  And  first  the  king  had  secret  talks  with  the  lord 
admiral,  and  then  with  sir  George  Carew.  The  king  took  his  chain  from  his 
neck  with  a  great  whistle  of  gold,  and  did  put  it  about  the  neck  of  sir  George." 
This  happened  not  above  an  hour  before  sir  George  went  on  board;  a  few  minutes 
after  the  Mary  Rose  heeled  and  went  down,  wliile  her  crew  were  in  a  state  ot 
mutiny.  The  gold  chain  and  whistle  is  therefore,  with  the  bones  of  sir  George, 
still  in  the  Mary  Rose;  and  as  the  diving-bells  are  now  bringing  many  curiosities 
uoni  tills  antique  wreck,  this  treasure  m.ay  as  well  be  sought  for. 

"  Rapm,  vol.  i.  p.  752. 
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north  of  England,  accompanied  the  queen  home  ficom  Dover, 
comforting  her  as  well  as  he  might."       (  >• 

Katharine's  letters,  soon  after  her  regency,  begin  to  form 
interesting  features  of  history ;  she  had  at  last  made  herseli' 
sufficiently  mistress  of  the  English  language  to  express  her 
thoughts,  and  issue  her  commands  with  clearness  and  decision. 
The  following  appears  to  bo  one  of  her  earliest  English  letters, 
as  it  is  avowedly  written  during  the  lifetime  of  her  father.  It 
relates  to  the  misconduct  of  one  of  her  Spanish  attendants,  and 
is  addressed  to  Wolsey,'  wh  raa  certainly  the  factotum  of  the 
royal  family;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  on  her  homeward 
journey  froi  a  Dover  : —   .     ,. 

"  Mr.  AlmoTier,  toucLuig  Francesca  de  Casseris*  matter,  I  thank  you  for  your 
lalxnir  therein;  true  it  is  she  was  my  woman  before  she  was  married,  but  now, 
since  she  cast  herself  away,  I  have  nc  more  charge  of  her.  For  very  pity  to  see 
her  lost,  I  prayed  you  in  Canterbury  to  find  the  means  to  send  her  home  to  her 
country.  Now  ye  think,  that  with  my  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  duchess 
of  Savoy,  she  shall  be  content  to  take  her  into  her  service.  This,  Mr.  Almoner, 
ia  not  meet  for  her,  for  she  is  so  perilous  a  woman,  that  it  shall  be  dangerous  to 
put  her  in  a  strange  house;  an'  ye  will  do  so  much  for  me  ^o  make  her  go  hence 
by  the  way,  with  the  ambassador  of  the  king,  my  father,  it  should  be  to  me  a 
great  pleasure,  and  with  that,  ye  shall  bind  me  to  you  more  than  ever  I  was." 

Here  is  benevolence,  mingled  with  prudential  forecast,  arising 
from  accurate  judgment  of  character.  Slie  pities  "the  peril- 
ous woman,  who  has  cast  herself  away,"  and  wished  that  care 
might  be  taken  of  her,  without  danger  of  doing  misclaef  in 
the  household  of  another  princess. 

The  situation  of  queen  Katharine  during  her  husband's 
absence  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  queen  Philippa,  when 
left  regent  by  Edward  III.  Like  Phihppa,  Katharine  had  to 
repel  a  Scottish  invasion;  and  it  is  no  httle  honour  to  female 
government,  that  the  two  greatest  victories  won  against  the 
Scots,  those  of  Neville's-Cross  and  Flodden-field,  were  gained 
during  the  administration  of  queens.  Kathariae's  correspon- 
dence  with  Wolsey  at  this  juncture  is  cheerful  and  friendly. 
She  viewed  the  coming  storm  with  intrepidity,  worthy  the 
daughter  of  that  great  and  victorious  queen,  Isabel  of  Cas- 


*  Ellis'  Letters;  first  Series.     Wolsey,  who  was  then  a  rising  person,  accom- 
wcretary. 
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tile,  and  only  regrets  that  her  removal  nearer  the  seat  of  war 
will  prevent  her  from  hearing  aa  speedily  as  usual  of  her 
husband's  welfare.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  her  to 
Wolsey  just  a  month  before  the  invasion  of  the  Scots : — 

"Maisteb  Almonsb, 

"  I  received  both  your  letters  by  Coppinger  and  John  Glyn,  and  I  am  very 
glnd  to  hear  how  well  the  king  passed  his  dangerous  passage,  the  Frenchmen  being 

present Yo  be  not  so  busy  with  the  war  as  we  be  here  encumbered 

with  it, — I  mean,  touching  mine  own  self,  for  gohig  where  I  shall  not  so  often 
hear  fi*om  the  king.  All  his  subjects  be  very  glad  (I  thank  God)  to  be  busy  with 
the  Scotts,  for  they  take  it  for  pastime.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it,  and  I  am 
horrible  busy  with  making  standards,  banners,  and  badges. 

"  At  Richmond,  13  day  of  August. 

"  EaTHAEIHA  THB  QWBITB." 

Henry  won  the  battle  of  the  Spurs/  August  16th,  1513. 
It  was  a  rout  of  cavalry  at  Guinegate,  and  was  thus  jestingly 
named  by  the  French  themselves,  in  satirical  remembrance  of 
the  only  weapons  they  used  en  that  day.  Henry  VIII.  sent 
to  liis  queen  an  illustrious  prisoner,  Louis  d'Orleai  i,  due  de 
Longueville,  taken  at  the  skirmish  of  Guinegate,  one  of  the 
few  of  the  French  chivalry  who  did  not  make  an  inglorious 
use  of  his  spurs.  It  was  Henry's  wish  that  queen  Katharine 
should  entertain  Longueville  hospitably  in  her  household,  to 
which  she  had  for  some  reason  an  objection,  ostensibly  the  want 
of  security ;  the  letter  addressed  to  "Wolsey  is  exti*emely  curi- 
ous, as  being  interwoven  with  conciliatory  passages,  which  the 
queen  deemed  needful  to  soothe  some  affronts  the  rising 
favourite  had  taken. 

"Queen  Katharine  to  Thomas  Woibet.* 

September  2,  1513. 
"  Maister  Almoner,  T  received  your  letter  by  the  post,  whereby  I  understand 
the  coming  of  the  due  [de  Longueville],  and  how  the  king  is  content  that 
he  shall  be  in  my  household.  Touching  this  matter,  I  have  spoken  with  the 
council,  to  look  and  appoint  what  company  shall  be  meet  [proper]  to  attend  on 
him.  Here  is  none  that  is  good  for  it  bui,  .uy  lord  Mountjoy,  who  now  goeth  to 
Calais  as  chief  captain  of  the  500  men.  And  for  this  cause,  and  also  that  I  am  not 
60  well  accompanied  [guarded]  as  were  convenient  for  his  keeping  here,  it  is 
thought  by  me  and  my  council  that  it  should  be  better  the  said  due  be  (as  aeon 

'  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  sir  John  Seymovu",  and  sir  Thomaa  Parr,  all  knights  of 
the  king's  household,  and  fathers  of  three  of  his  succeeding  queens,  were  engaged 
in  this  battle. — See  Muster  Itoll,  endorsed  Order  of  the  Army:  Lodge's  Illustra- 
tions of  Brit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

3  Ellis's  Historical  Letters ;  third  Series,  voL  L  p.  162. 
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an  he  comcth)  conveyed  to  the  Tower ;  apecially  as  the  Soots  bo  so  busy  as  they 
now  hvi,  and  I  looking  for  my  departing  every  hour,  it  shall  be  s  great  encum- 
brance to  me  to  have  this  priHoncr  here,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  king's  mind, 
he  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  at  my  going  ft)rward.  I  pray  you  show  thi/j 
to  the  king,  and  with  the  next  messenger  send  me  an  answer  of  his  pleasure." 

The  queen  meant  by  this  passage  her  intended  progress  for- 
ward to  the  northern  counties,  that  she  might  be  near  her 
army,  mustering  to  meet  the  expected  Scottish  invasion. 

"  Mr.  Almoner,  I  am  sorry,  knowing  that  I  have  been  always  so  bound  wnto 
you,  that  now  ye  shall  think  that  I  am  inisconteut  without  a  cause,  seeing  that  my 
servant  asked  no  lett^'r  of  you,  nor  brought  none  from  me.  Tlie  cause  was,  that 
two  days  before  I  wrote  unfo  you  by  Coppinger,  and  this  time  I  had  no  furthi'r 
thing  to  write,  and  with  my  servant's  unwise  demeanour  I  am  nothing  well 
content." 

Thus  did  the  royul  Katharine  condescend  to  soothe  the  jealousy 
of  her  husband's  favourite,  who  had  expressed  uneasiness  be- 
cause her  messeiij^er  had  neither  brought  him  a  letter  from 
her,  or  asked  for  an  epistle  from  him.  (, 

••  For,"  continues  the  queen,  "  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  that  I  have  now 
is,  to  hear  by  your  letters  of  the  king's  health,  and  of  all  your  news ;  so  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Almoner,  to  continue  na  hitherto  ye  have  done,  for  I  promise  you  that 
from  henceforth  ye  shall  lack  none  of  mine,  and  befoi-e  this  ye  shall  have  had 
many  more,  but  that  I  think  that  your  business  scantly  giveth  you  leisure  to 
read  my  letters.  From  hence  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  you  more  than  T  am 
sure  the  council  informeth  the  king.  Praying  God  to  send  us  as  good  luok  against 
the  Scots  as  the  king  hath  there. 

"  At  Richmond,  the  2nd  day  of  September. 

„_,,,..         .,  „  "KaTHAEINE   THE  QWENE. 

**  lb  Mauter  Almoner. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  besieging  Terouenne,  in  concert 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  fighting  under  the  Eng- 
lish banners.  Katharine  alludes  to  this  emperor,  her  family 
ally,  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  her  answer  to  a  despatch 
of  Wolsey^s  descriptive  of  the  victory :' — 

"Maisteb  Almoner, 

"  What  comfort  I  have  with  the  good  tidings  of  your  letter  I  need  not  wi-ite  to 
you.  The  victory  hath  been  so  great,  that  I  think  none  such  hath  ever  been  seen 
before.  All  England  hath  catise  to  thank  God  of  it,  and  I  specially,  seeing  that 
the  king  beginncth  so  well,  which  is  to  me  a  great  hope  that  the  end  shall  be  like. 
I  pray  God  send  the  same  shortly;  for  if  this  continue  so,  still  I  trust  in  Him  that 
every  thing  shall  follow  thereafter  to  the  king's  pleasure  and  my  comfort.  Mr. 
Almoner,  for  the  pain  ye  take  to  write  to  me  so  often,  I  thank  j'ou  with  iJl  my 
heart ;  praying  you  to  continue  still  sending  me  wed  how  the  king  doeth,  and  if 
he  keep  still  his  good  rule  that  he  began.     I  think,  -vith  the  company  of  the  eni- 

>  EUis,  first  Series. 
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)o  so  busy  as  tliey 
w  a  great  oncum- 
to  Iho  king's  mind, 
»ray  you  Hhow  thi* 
of  his  plcBBure." 

I  progress  for- 
t  be  near  her 
invasion. 

ays  BO  bound  iintn 
UBC,  seeing  that  my 
Rie  cause  wa«,  that 
le  1  had  no  further 
1  am  nothing  well 

the  the  jealousy 

uneasiness  be- 

n  a  letter  from 


rts  that  I  have  now 
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I  trust  in  1  lim  that 
i  my  comfort.     Mr. 

,nk  you  with  all  my 
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peror, and  with  his  good  counsel,  his  grace  shall  not  adventare  himself  too  much, 
gg  I  was  atiraid  of  before.  I  was  very  glad  to  hoar  of  the  meeting  of  them  both, 
which  hath  been,  to  my  seeming,  the  greatest  honour  to  the  king  that  ever  came 
to  prince.  The  emperor  hath  done  every  thing  like  himself.  I  trust  to  God  ho 
gball  bo  thereby  known  for  one  of  the  excellentest  princes  in  the  world,  and  taken 
for  another  man  than  he  wa«  before  thought.  Mr.  Almoner,  I  think  myself  that 
I  am  so  bound  to  him  for  my  part,  that  in  my  letter  I  beseech  the  king  to  re- 
member  it." 

The  queen  was  at  Richmond  when  she  wrote  this,  August  25, 
1513.  She  was  preparing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lady 
shrine  at  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  when  the  news  of  her  Flod- 
den  victory  reached  her.  The  letter  in  which  she  announced 
it  to  Henry  commences  formally,  but  soon  falls  into  the  tender 
and  familiar  style  of  an  affectionate  wife  :— - 

«  Sib, 

«  My  lord  Havard  [Howard]  hath  sent  me  a  letter  open  to  your  grace  within 
one  of  mine,  by  the  which  you  shall  see  the  great  victory '  that  our  Lord  hath 
Hont  your  subjects  in  your  absence,  and  for  this  cause  it  is  no  need  herein  to 
trouble  your  grace  with  long  writing;  but  to  my  thinking,  this  battle  hath 
been  to  your  grace,  and  all  your  realm,  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be,  and 
more  than  should  you  win  all  the  crown  of  France.  Thanked  be  God  of  it,  and 
I  am  sure  your  grace  forgetteth  not  to  do  this ;  which  shall  be  cause  to  send  you 
many  more  such  victories  as,  I  trust,  he  shall  do. 

"  My  husband, — For  hsistiness  with  Kouge-crosse,  1  could  not  send  your  grace 
the  piece  of  the  king  of  Scotts*  coat,  which  John  Glyn  now  bringeth.  In  this 
your  grace  shall  see  how  I  can  keep  my  promise,  sending  you  for  your  banners  a 
king's  coat.  I  thought  to  send  himself  to  you,  but  our  Englishmen  would  not 
suffer  it.  It  should  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  been  in  peace,  than  to  have 
this  reward.  All  that  God  sendeth  is  for  the  best.  My  lord  of  Surrey,  my  Henry, 
would  fain  know  your  pleasure  in  burying  the  king  of  Scotts'  body ;  for  he  hath 
written  to  me  so.  With  the  next  messenger,  your  grace's  pleasure  may  be 
herein  known ;  and  with  tliis  I  make  an  end,  praying  God  to  send  you  home 
shortly;  for,  without  this,  no  joy  here  can  be  accomplished,  and  for  tbo  same  I 
pray.  And  now  go  I  to  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  that  I  promised  so  long  ago 
to  see.    At  Wobum,'  xvi  of  September, 

"  I  send  your  grace  herein  a  bill  [a  note],  found  in  a  Scottish  man's  purse, 
of  such  things  as  the  French  king  sent  to  the  said  king  of  Scotts  to  make  war 
against  you.  Beseeching  you  to  send  Matlliew  hither,  as  soon  as  this  messenger 
Cometh  to  bring  me  tidings  from  your  grace, 

"  Your  humble  wife  and  time  servant, 

« 1513.  "  Katabike." 

Skelton,  the  poet-laureate  of  Henry  VIII.^s  court,  composed 
verses  of  the  most  ungenerous  exultation  over  the  fall  of  the 

■  From  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  p.  76,  and  the 
gazette  of  the  battle  at  the  CoUege-at-arms. 

*  Katharine  was  then  abiding  at  her  scat  called  the  Honour  of  Ampthill.  She 
was  probably  visiting  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Woburn  when  wue  wrote  her 
letters. 
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Scottish  monarch.   In  part  of  this  poem  lie  thus  addresses  the 
deceased  king,  in  nllusiuu  to  the  absence  of  Henry : — 

"  Yo  were  stiirk  miul  to  make  a  fVny, 
Hid  ffraco  Ixjiiij?  then  out  ()f  tin- way. 
Yo  wanted  wit,  air;  at  a  word  ' 

'  Yo  liwt  your  npnrB,  yo  lost  your  Rword :'        4  i  . 

Yo  might  have  boiuio  to  Huntloy  Bnink«, 
Your  prid'    '  as  pecviHh  to  play  such  pranks." 

lie  tlirn  breaks  into  the  most  vulgar  taunts  on  the  unconscious 
hero,  "  who  laid  cold  in  his  clay.'" 

After  the  battle  of  Flodden,  queen  Katharine  performed  her 
vow  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Walsingham  shrine ;  she  returned 
time  enough  to  welcome  the  king,  who  landed  privately  at 
Dover  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  rode  post,  incognito, 
to  surprise  the  queen  at  Richmond,  "where,"  observ^es  Hall, 
"  there  was  such  a  loving  meetint^,  that  every  one  rejoiced  who 
witnessed  it."  But  notwithstanding  this  tender  greeting,  Henry 
had  permitted  his  heart  to  wander  from  his  queen  during  his 
absence,  for  it  was  during  his  sojourn  at  Calais  in  this  campaign 
that  he  first  saw  the  beautiful  wife  of  sir  Gilbert  Tailbois.  Tiiis 
lady,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  bore  Hcnn,'  a  son  in  1519, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Henry  Fitzroy.  For  several 
years  this  was  the  only  instance  of  Henry's  infidelity  to  Katha- 
rine  :  his  connexion  with  lady  Tailbois  was  carried  on  with  little 
publicity.  They  met  at  a  place  devoted  to  Henry's  pleasures, 
which  he  called  Jericho,  situated  near  Newhall,  in  Essex. 

The  French  war  concluded  with  a  marriage  between  Louis 
XII.  and  the  king's  beautiful  young  sister  Mary,  whose  heart 
was  devoted  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk.  Kathaiine 
accompanied  the  royal  bride  to  Dover,  October  1514,  and  bade 

'  This  assertion  of  Skelton  shows  that  the  sword  of  James  was  among  the 
trophies  of  the  field.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Surrey,  and  aft«r  heiiig  long 
in  possession  of  the  Howard  family,  was  sent  by  the  directions  of  the  unfortunate 
lord  Stafford  to  the  Herald's  college,  where  it  was  shown  to  the  author  of  tliis 
work  by  G,  C.  Young,  esq.,  York  herald,  together  with  the  earl  of  Surrey's  tur- 
quoise ring. 

'  The  insulting  neglect  of  the  bravo  king  of  Scotland's  remains  was  the  first 
evil  trait  of  character  publicly  shown  by  Henry  VIII.  Katharine  had  the  corpse 
embalmed,  to  awut  the  orders  of  her  husband;  therefore  the  fault  rests  not  with 
her.  Under  pretence  that  he  died  under  the  pope's  excommunication,  it  was 
loft  unboried  many  years  in  a  Iwuber-room  at  Shene  monastery,  and  appears 
never  to  have  be^i  decently  committed  to  the  earth. 
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h  T  an  affectionate  and  tearful  farewell ;  with  Mary  went,  as 
attendant,  Anne  Boleyn,  then  a  girl. 

The  November  following  the  queen  again  became  tlie 
mother  of  a  living  prince,  but  the  infiint  died  in  a  few  days, 
to  her  infinite  sorrow.'  To  celebrate  her  recovery,  the  king 
on  new-year's  night  performed  a  ballet  with  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  two  noblemen  and  four  lathes,  all  dressed  in 
cloth  of  silver  and  blue  velvet,  after  the  mode  of  Savoy,  the 
young  and  blooming  duchess  of  Savoy  being  supposed  to 
be  in  love  wiih  Suffolk.  This  masque  entered  the  queen's 
presence  by  a  great  light  of  torches,  and  after  dancing  a  long 
time,  put  off  their  vizors;  and  when  they  were  known,  the 
queen  heartily  thanked  the  king's  grace  for  her  good  pastime, 
and  kissed  him.  On  the  very  day  this  ballet  was  danced  the 
king  of  France  died,  and  his  lovely  bride  was  left  a  widow  tifter 
eighty-two  days'  marriage.  In  a  very  short  time  sh  >Cole  a 
match  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  Paris,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  king  to  take  care  of  her  and  her  pro  a!i,  ^  All  the 
influence  of  queen  Katharine,  who  called  Wolscy  to  her  assist- 
ance, was  needful  to  appease  the  wrath  of  king  Henry  at  the 
presumption  of  his  favourite.  The  married  lovers  were,  how- 
ever, favourably  received  at  Greenwich-palace  by  the  queen, 
and  publicly  married  afler  the  Easter  of  1515.  Suffolk  bore 
as  his  motto,  at  the  festival  on  this  occasion,  the  well-known 
couplet  he  wrote  on  his  marriage: — 

"  Cloth  of  goM,  do  not  despise, 
'  Though  tiiou  host  wedded  cloth  of  frise." 

The  May-day  after  this  royal  1g>  '-raatch  was  distinguished 
by  a  most  picturesque  and  poetical  it.  tival,  such  as  never  more 
was  witnessed  in  England.  Katharine  and  the  royal  bride  rode 
"  a-maying  "  with  the  king,  fr( m  the  palace  of  Greenwich  to 
Shooter's-Hill.  Here  the  archers  of  the  king's  guard  met  them, 
dressed  like  llobin  Hood  and  his  outlaws,  and  begged  that  the 
royal  party  "  would  enter  the  good  green  wood,  and  see  how 
outlaws  lived."  On  this  Henry,  turning  to  the  queen,  asked 
her  "  If  she  and  her  damsels  would  venture  in  a  thicket  with 
80  many  outlaws  ?"  Katharine  replied,  "'  That  where  he  went 

>  Hall,  p.  572. 
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she  was  content  to  go."  The  king  then  handed  her  to  a  sylvan 
bower,  formed  of  hawthorn-boughs,  spring  flowers,  and  moss, 
with  apartments  adjoining,  where  was  laid  out  a  breakfast  of 
venison.  The  queen  partook  of  the  feast,  and  was  greatly 
delighted  with  this  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  When  she  returned 
towards  Greenwich  with  the  king,  they  met  on  the  road  a 
floweiy  car,  drawn  by  five  horses ;  each  was  ridden  by  a  fair 
damsel.  The  ladies  and  their  steeds  personated  the  attributes 
of  the  spring.  The  horses  had  their  names  lettered  on  their 
head-gear,  and  the  damsels  theirs  on  their  dresses.  The  first 
steed  was  Caude,  or  '  heat,'  on  him  sat  the  lady  Humid ;  the 
second  was  Memeon,  on  which  rode  the  lady  Vert,  or  '  ver- 
dure ;'  on  the  third,  called  Phaeton,  was  the  lady  Vegetive ; 
on  the  steed  Rimphon  sat  the  lady  Plesaunce ;  on  the  fifth, 
Lampace.  i-at  lady  Sweet-odour.  In  the  car  was  the  lady  May, 
attended  by  Flora.  All  these  damsels  burst  into  sweet  song 
when  they  met  the  queen  at  the  foot  of  Shootei-'s-Hill,  and  pre- 
ceded the  royal  party,  cai'olling  hymns  to  the  May,  till  they 
reached  Greenwich-palace.  The  amusements  of  the  day  con- 
cluded with  the  king  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
riding  races  on  great  coursers,  which  were  like  the  Flemish  breed 
of  dray-horses.  Strange  races  these  must  have  been,  but  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  horse-racing  made  in  Enghsh  history.* 

Katharine  again  became  a  mother,  and  this  time  her  hopes 
were  not  blighted.  She  brought  into  the  world  a  girl,  February 
18,  1516,  who  was  likely  to  live.  This  infant  was  baptized 
Mary,  after  her  aunt  the  queen  of  France.  At  the  same  time 
the  death  of  the  queen's  father,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  took 
place,  and  solemn  requiems  were  sung  for  him  at  St.  Paul's. 
Nothing  can  show  the  disposition  of  Katharine,  in  its  truly 
beautiful  character,  more  than  the  motives  which  led  to  her 
intimacy  with  the  daughter  of  Clarence.  When  Ferdinand 
demurred  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Katharine  to  prince 
Arthur,  his  excuse  was,  that  while  a  male  heir  bearuig  the 
name  of  Plantagenet  existed,  the  crown  of  England  was  not 
secure  in  the  Tudor  family.  Whereupon  Henry  VII.  had  the 
innocent  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  led  out  to 

>  Hall,  p.  582. 
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executiou,  without  a  shadow  of  justice.  The  conscience  of  the 
excellent  Katharine  was  infinitely  grieved  at  this  murder,  of 
wliich  she  considered  herself  the  cause,  though  innocently  so. 
As  far  as  was  in  her  power,  she  made  every  reparation  to  the 
relatives  of  the  uiifortunate  son  of  Clarence.  She  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  his  sister,  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  in  her  household  at  Ludlow.  She  gave  her  infant  Mary 
to  be  suckled  by  Katherine  Pole,  the  relative  of  the  cuuntess ; 
she  treated  her  son  Reginald  Pole  as  if  he  had  been  her  own, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  wished  this  gentleman  to  become  her 
son-in-law.'  The  great  talents  of  Reginald,  his  beauty  and 
noble  courage,  distinguished  him  from  all  his  brothers :  he  was, 
however,  brought  up  to  the  church.  Queen  Katharine  wel- 
comed at  her  Greenwich-palace  queen  Margaret,  (lately  widow 
of  James  IV.,)  who  had  taken  refuge  with  Henry  VIII.  from 
the  troubles  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  queen  brought  her 
daughter  by  her  second  husband,  the  earl  of  Angus.  This 
infant  was  a  few  months  older  than  the  princess  Mary,  and 
was  in  after-life  her  companion,  being  regarded  with  affection 
by  king  Henry,  and  usually  treated  as  his  favourite  niece. 
Her  name  is  of  some  consequence  in  history  as  lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas. 

The  national  jealousy  of  the  Londoners  regarding  foreigners 
broke  out  into  that  formidable  insurrection  of  the  apprentices 
in  London,  which  is  called  in  our  domestic  history  the  '  111  May- 
day *  of  1517.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  queen  unduly 
patronised  foreigners,  yet  the  popular  fury  was  directed  against 
her  countrymen.  Several  Spanish  merchants'  houses  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  were  murdered.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  incensed  by  the  recent  murder 
oi'  a  priest  of  his  household  by  the  citizens,  war*  sent  to  quell 
the  uproar,  and  then  proceeded  to  dispense  martial  law  in  the 
turbulent  metropolis.  This  he  did  with  such  vengeance,  that 
great  humbers  of  the  imfortunate  boys  who  had  raised  the 
riot  were  soon  seen  hanging  over  their  masters'  sign-posts.  As 
several  hundred  apprentices  remained  captives  to  the  vengeful 
duke,  their  mothers  supposed  all  were  to  be  immolated  in  the 

>  Speed,  1040. 
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same  maimer.  Calling  together  all  their  female  relatives,  they 
went  to  the  palace,  and  with  streaming  eyes  raised  such  a 
piteous  wail  for  mercy,  that  the  queen  heai'd  the  cry  of  ma- 
ternal agony  in  the  retirement  of  her  chamber.  She  siun- 
moned  her  sister-queens,  Margaret  of  Scotland  and  Mary  of 
France,  to  aid  her ;  they  flew  with  dishevelled  hair  to  the  king, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  begged  for  pity  on  the  misguided 
boys.  Every  one  was  struck  with  the  benevolence  of  queen 
Katharine,  because  the  rioters  had  directed  their  fury  against 
her  nation.  This  incident  is  commemorated  to  her  honour  in  a 
ballad-poem  of  her  times,  which  preserves  many  curious  traits 
of  that  era.* 

"  *  What  if  (she  said)  by  Spanish  blood 
Have  London  V,  stately  streets  been  wet, 
Yet  I  will  seek  this  country's  good, 
And  pardon  for  their  children  get ; 

i  Or  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me, 

And  say  queen  Katharine  was  unkind. 
And  .ludge  nio  still  the  cause  to  be, 
These  young  men  did  misfortune  find.' 
And  so  disrobed  of  rich  attires. 
With  hair  unbound  she  sadly  hies, 
And  of  her  gracious  lord  requires 
A  boon,  which  hardly  he  denies. 

'  The  lives  (quoth  she)  of  all  the  blooms 
Yet  budding  green  (these  youths)  I  crave  ', 
Oh,  let  them  not  hwii  timeless  tombs. 
For  nature  longer  liuiits  gave.' 
In  saying  so  the  pearled  tears 
Fell  trickling  from  her  princely  eyes. 
Whereat  his  gentle  queen  he  cheers, 
And  says,  '  Stand  up,  sweet  lady,  rise. 

The  lives  of  them  I  freelj  give. 
No  means  tliLs  kindness  shall  debar ; 
Thou  hast  thy  Ixxm,  and  they  may  live 
To  serve  nie  in  my  Boulogne  war.' 
No  s<x)ner  was  this  pardon  given, 
But  peals  of  joy  rang  through  the  hall. 
As  though  it  thundered  down  from  heaven 
The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  all. 

^  For  which,  kind  queen,  with  joyful  heart 

She  heard  their  mothers'  thanks  and  praise ; 
'  And  so  from  them  did  gently  part. 

And  lived  beloved  all  her  days. 

'  It  is  most  likely  by  Churchyard,  who  was  the  contcnii»orary  of  Kulhiiriiu', 
nnd  un  habitue  of  her  court. 
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And  at  the  siege  of  Tours,'  in  France, 
They  showed  themselves  bmve  Enghshmen  ; 
At  Boulogne,  too,  they  did  advance 
.  St.  George's  lofty  standard  then. 

But  ill  May-day,  and  ill  May-games, 
Performed  in  young  and  tender  years, 
Can  be  no  hindrance  to  their  fames, 
Or  stains  of  valour  any  ways. 
But  now  the  watch,  ordained  by  law. 
We  see  on  May-day's  eve  at  night 
Is  kept,  to  fill  the  youth  with  awe. 
By  London  bands  in  armour  bright." 

The  fact  that  Katharine  brought  the  king  five  children  has 
been  disputed,  but  evidence  exists  in  a  letter  written  by  Henrj' 
VIII.  to  his  council^  eighteen  months  after  the  birth  of  the 
princess  Mary,  in  which  he  announces  that  the  queen  was 
likely  to  bring  him  an  heir.  Richard  Pace  soon  after  wrote 
to  Wolsey  that,  after  the  king^s  retiun  to  Windsor,  the  queen 
met  him  at  her  chamber-door,  and  gave  him  information  that 
confirmed  his  hopes ;  she  soon  after  brought  him  a  third  son, 
who  died  uS  soon  as  he  saw  the  hght.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  king  created  Henry  Fitzroy  (the  son  he  had  by  lady 
Tailbois)  duke  of  Richmond,  and  owned  him  with  a  degree 
of  parade  which  showed  Katharine  how  earnestly  desirous  he 
was  of  male  oflFspring.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  given 
the  queen  more  uneasiness  than  any  jealousy  ever  occasioned 
by  the  boy^s  mother. 

In  the  spring  of  1520  queen  Katharine  had  the  satisfaction 
of  welcoming  in  England  her  nephew,  who  afterwards  made 
his  name  so  illustrious  as  the  emperor  Charles  Y.;  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  insane  queen  Joanna,  Katharine's  sister,  and 
was  regent  of  Spain  and  possessor  of  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries :  he  had  been  recently  elected  emperor  of  Germany. 
According  to  bishop  Godwin,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Dover 
May  26,  on  his  return  from  Spain.  Katharine  awaited  her 
nephew  at  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Canterbury,  while  Henry 
rode  by  torch-light  to  Dover-castle,  "  where  he  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  the  emperor,  sea-weary,  was  fast 
asleep;  but,  being  awakened  with  the  bustle  of  the  king's 
entrance  into  the  castle,  he  rose  and  met  him  at  the  top  of 
'  Perhaps  Terouenne.  '  State-Paper  office,  July  6,  1518. 
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the  staiir^  where  Henry  embraced  and  welcomed  him.  The 
next  morning  the  king  brought  the  emperor  to  queen  Katha- 
rine, who  received  hun  joyfully."  After  three  days'  banqueting 
at  Canterbury,  the  emperor  went  to  liis  navy  at  Sandwich, 
while  Henry  and  Katharine  embarked  at  Dover,  the  emperor 
having  appointed  a  second  meeting  with  them  on  the  oppo- 
site coast. 

Henry  and  Katharine,  with  their  court,  then  proceeded  to 
that  congress  with  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  between 
Ardres  and  Guisnes,  which  has  been  called  for  its  magnificence 
'  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold,'  and  '  the  golden  camp.'  Katha- 
rine had  here  the  satisfaction  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  a 
royal  lady,  whose  mind  was  a  kindred  one  with  her  own; 
this  was  Claude  queen  of  France,  sumamed  the  Good.  The 
chroniclers  who  dwell  on  this  epoch  notice  that  the  queens  of 
France  and  England  visited  each  other  every  day  in  famihar 
intercourse.  One  morning,  when  cardinal  Wolsey  ofiiciated 
at  high  mass  before  the  assembled  courts  at  Guisnes,  the  kings, 
Henry  and  Francis,  received  the  eucharist  as  a  pledge  of  the 
peace  they  so  soon  broke.  Wlien  the  cardinal  advanced  to 
the  separate  oratory  where  queen  Katharine  of  England  and 
queen  Claude  of  Fi-ance  were  kneeling  side  by  side,  these 
royal  ladies,  before  they  communicated,  tenderly  embraced  and 
kissed  each  other,  in  token  of  mutual  amity  and  good-will. 
Katharine  fully  participated  in  all  the  tedious  splendours  of 
the  '  field  of  gold,*  for  even  the  foot-carpet  of  her  throne  was 
embroidered  with  pearls.  Lord  Herbert  declares  that  queen 
Claude  certainly  brought  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  train  as  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour ;  but  the  presence  of  this  young  lady  was  as  yet 
of  no  moment  to  the  royal  Katharine,  although  her  mind  had 
already  been  somewhat  troubled  by  the  coquetries  of  the  otlier 
sister,  Maiy  Boleyn,  with  king  H' '  y.  The  emperor  joined 
the  congiess  of  the  '  camp  of  gold '  towards  its  conclusion. 
Katharine  and  her  court  went  to  meet  her  imperial  nephew 
at  Gravelines,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  Calais.  Henry 
invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment  at  that  town,  where  an 
amphitheatre  was  bmlt  in  imitation  of  a  fiiinament.  But  an 
unfortunate  storm  happening  the  night  of  the  festival,  it  blew 
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out  a  thousand  wax  tapers,  overturned  the  thrones  erected  for 
Heoiy,  Katharine,  and  the  emperor,  and  rendered  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  unfit  for  use.     The  court  looked  grave,  and 
began  to  whisper  regarding  the  presumption  of  making  a  fir- 
mament. Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  Katharine  entertained 
her  nephew  for  six  days  at  Calais,  till  he  departed  to  Grave- 
lines  mounted  on  a  beautiful  Enghsh  horse,  with  a  foot-cloth 
of  gold-tissue  bordered  with  precious  stones,  which  Katharine 
had  given  him.     The   emperor  Charles  often  spoke  of  his 
aunt's  happiness,  who  was  wedded  to  so  magnificent  a  prince 
as  Henry  VIIL'       .r,  ^    ,^,.     -  .^  :  .  ..'i  v.iu._;u:J  uuim^AiA 
While  queen  Katharine  retained  her  place  and  influence, 
the  career  of  improvement  commenced  which  has  ever  since 
continued  to  progress  in  this  country.     "With  her  name  was 
connected  the  revival  of  horticulture  in  England.  We  use  the 
term  revival,  because  there  is  ample  proof  in  the  pages  of 
Matthew  Paris,  Chaucer,  and  Lambarde,  that  many  plants 
were  cultivated  in  England  which  were  totally  lost  after  the 
long  course  of  warfare,  foreign  and  domestic,  had  agonized  the 
land,  and  perverted  her  energetic  population  into  mischievous 
destructives.     The  cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  peach-tree,  the 
laurel  and  the  bay-tree,  are  familiarly  mentioned  by  the  earlier 
historians,  and  by  Chaucer ;  but  they  had  vanished  from  the 
land  in  1500,  and  had  to  be  re-imported.     When  Katharine 
of  Airagon  wished  for  salads,  (an  important  article  of  food  in 
Spain,)  the  whole  fair  realm  of  England  could  not  furnish  one 
for  her  table,  till  king  Henry  sent  for  a  gardener  from  Flanders 
to  cultivate  them  for  her.    There  were  no  carrots,  and  not  an 
edible  root  grown ;  all  the  cabbages  wer    Imported  from  Hol- 
land ;  yet,  as  Edward  II.  was  blamed  for  buying  them  from 
a  Thames  laggot-boat,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  grown,  as  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
An  old  rhyme,  oftr:    quoted,  presences  the  memory  of  the 
introduction  of  some  other  useful  t^  'ngs : — 

"  Hops  and  turkeys,  cari>s  and  beer. 
Came  to  England  all  in  one  year." 

Wherefore  the  hop  was  cultivated  is  rather  enigmatical,  sine 

*  Bishop  Godwin's  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 
VOL.   II.  L  L 
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Henry  V  ill.,  who  interfered  in  all  the  concerns  of  his  sub- 
jects, fifom  their  religion  to  their  beer-barrels,  forbade  them  to 
put  hops  in  their  ale :  perhaps  the  above  sapient  distich  means 
to  imply,  that  malt-Uquor  was  first  cpll-^fl  /;-<:>'  when  brewed 
with  hop;?  The  rhyme  is  right  enon;^li  rogai'tliiLfj:  the  turkeys, 
since  the)'  were  first  brought  from  Nort'ic  Ameiica  by  William 
Strickland, •  the  lieutenant  to  Sebasiian  Oubot,  in  tbe  expedi- 
tions of  disrovery  he  undertone  undi  r  tiie  ^mtroiiige  if  lenry 
VII.  And  this  recalls  to  mrmory  ..'  curious  article  in  the 
privy-purse  expenses  of  ^  hat  moiia;  ih :  "  To  the  man  in  reward 
who  found  Hit  new  islcj  10/." — '  The  man '  was  the  Llh'?»tTious 
Cabot ; '  the  Me,'  Newformdl;! v)d.  Scanty  is  the  r(;ward  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  rare,  "iim  are  their  recorrk,  "and 
fow  thore  be  tliat  find  tliem/'  while  t!,ose  o>'  the  destroyers 
aw  liinxoned  before  all  eyes.  , 

'  iif  was  the  founder  of  the  Boynton  briuich  of  his  paternal  house ;  he  was 
{•  *!it.tdi  m.'w  armorial  healings,  in  remembrance  of  his  American  dLscoveries,  by 
the  style  or  Strickland  of  Boynton-on-the-Wold,  Yorkshire,  and  assumed  the 
turkey  for  his  crest,  instead  of  the  wailike  holly  of  the  elder  line.  The  repre- 
sentative of  C'ftbot'g  comrade  is  sir  George  Strickland,  hart.,  M.P.  The  portrait 
of  this  officer  is  still  in  good  preservation  a^:'  l^uynton-hall. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Person  and  manners  of  the  king — Of  the  queen — Queen  and  Mary  Boleyn— 
CiU'dinal  Wolsey  loses  the  queen's  esteem — Queen's  reception  of  Charles  V.— • 
Anne  Boleyn — Failure  of  the  queen's  health — King's  alienation  from  her — 
Divorce  agitated — Steps  taken  by  the  queen — Queen  deceived — Patient  con- 
duct— King's  fear  of  the  pestilence — Re-united  to  the  queen — Arrival  of  car- 
dinal Campeggio — Queen  declines  a  conventual  life — Rage  of  the  king- 
Accuses  her  to  his  council — Legantine  court — King's  praises  of  the  queen — 
Her  interview  with  Wolsey  and  Campeggio — Appears  bjfore  the  legantine 
court — Her  speech  to  the  king — Appeal  to  Rome — Intervie  v  with  the  cardinals 
— Final  parting  with  the  king — Letters  and  aut(^raph — Pope  decides  in  her 
favour — Divorce  by  Cranmer — Illness — Degraded  from  title  of  queen — Her 
resistance — Residence  at  Bugden — Refuses  to  go  to  Fotheringay — Removed  to 
Kimbolton — Her  troubles  regarding  father  Forrest — Her  supplication — Her 
death-bed — Her  farewell  letter — Her  will — Mourning — Place  of  interment- 
Relics  at  Kimbolton-castle. 

Before  the  sad  record  of  Katharine's  sufferings  is  unrolled, 
let  us  present  to  the  reader  a  description  of  her  husband^  ere 
his  evil  passions  had  marred  his  constitutional  good-humour, 
and  even  his  animal  comeliness.  It  is  drawn  by  Sebastiano 
Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  ambassador^  then  resident  in  England. 
"His  majesty  is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  handsome 
as  nature  could  form  him  above  any  other  Christian  prince, — 
handsomer  by  far  than  the  king  of  France.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly fair,  and  as  weU  proportioned  as  possible.  When  he 
learned  that  the  king  of  France  wore  a  beard,  he  allowed  his 
also  to  grow ;  which,  being  somewhat  red,  has  at  present  the 
appearaTice  of  being  of  gold.  He  is  an  excellent  musician  and 
composer,  aa  adimrable  horseman  and  wrestler.  He  possesses 
a  good  Kn  -  vledge  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  is  very  devout.  On  the  days  on  which  he  goes  to  the 
chase,  he  hears  mass  three  times :  but  on  the  othei*  days  as 
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often  as  five  times.  He  has  every  day  service  in  the  queen's 
chamber  at  vespers  and  complin.  He  is  uncommonly  fond 
of  the  chase,  and  never  indulges  in  this  diversion  without 
tiring  eiglit  or  ten  horses.  These  are  stationed  at  the  difie- 
rent  places  where  he  purposes  to  stop.  When  one  is  fatigued 
he  mounts  another,  and  by  the  time  he  returns  home  they 
have  all  been  used.  He  takes  great  delight  in  bowling,  and  it 
is  the  pleasantest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  him  engaged  in 
this  exercise,  with  his  fair  skin  covered  with  a  beautifully  fine 
shirt.  He  plays  with  the  hostages  of  France,  and  it  is  said 
they  sport  from  6000  to  8000  ducats  in  a  day.  AflFable  and 
benign,  he  offends  no  one.  He  has  often  said  to  the  ambas- 
sador, he  wished  that  every  one  was  content  with  his  con- 
dition, adding,  '  we  are  content  with  our  islands.' " 

Katharine  was  at  this  time  about  thirty-four.  The  diffe- 
rence of  years  is  scarcely  perceptible  between  a  pleasing  woman 
of  that  age,  and  a  robust  and  active  man  of  twenty-nine.  In 
the  portrait  most  commonly  recognised  as  Katharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  she  appears  a  bowed-down  and  sorrow-stricken  person, 
spare  and  shght  in  figure,  and  near  fifty  years  old.  But, 
even  if  that  picture  of  Holbein  really  represents  Kathai'ine, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  not  near  fifty  aU  her 
life  J  therefore  she  ought  not  to  be  entirely  identified  with  it, 
especially  as  all  our  early  historians.  Hall  among  tnem,  (who 
was  present  at  the  field  of  gold,)  mention  her  as  a  handsome 
woman.  Speed  calls  her  "  beauteous,"  and  sir  John  Kus- 
seU,  one  of  Henry's  privy  council,  puts  her  in  immediate 
comparison  with  the  triumphant  beauties  Anne  Boleyn  aud 
Jane  Seymour,  declaring'  she  was  not  to  be  easily  paralleled 
when  in  her  prime.  The  Versailles  portrait  of  Katharine  of 
Arragou  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  engraved  for  this 
biography,  representing  her  as  a  serene-looking  lady  of 
thirty-three  or  four;'  the   face  oval,  the  features  regular, 

»  Lord  Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  196,  W.  Kennet's  edit. 

'  The  miniature  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  lately  sold  at  Strawberry -hill,  irt  one 
of  this  class  of  portrtuts,  drawn  for  her  when  she  was  between  thirty  and  forty, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  pointed  hood :  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  Burnet's 
engraving.  There  is  no  doubt  these  Strawberry -hill  miniatures  were  part  of  the 
iinclest  royal  collectionSi  over  which  sir  R=  W8l»x>le  hod  ftall  nower. 
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with  a  sweet  calm  look,  but  somewhat  heavy,  the  forehead  of 
the  most  extraordinary  height, — phrenologists  would  say  with 
benevolence    greatly    developed.      Contrary  to    the    general 
idea  of  Spanish  ladies,  Katharine   had  auburn  hair  and  a 
light  complexion.     The  hood  cap  of  five  comers  is  bordered 
with  rich  gems;    the  black  mantilla  veil  depends  from   the 
back  of  the  cap  on  each  side,  for  she  never  gave  up  wholly 
the  costume  of  her  beloved  Spain;  clusters    of  rubies  are 
hnked  with  strings  of  pearl   round    her  throat   and  waist, 
and   a  cordehere  belt   of  the   same   jewels    hangs   to  her 
feet.     Her  robe  is  dark  blue  velvet,  terminating  in  a  grace- 
ful train  bordered  with  fur;  her  sleeves  are  straight,  with 
ruftitjs,  and  slashed  at  the  wrists.    Over  them  are  great  hang- 
ing sleeves  of  miniver  fiir,  of  the  shape  called  rebras.     She 
draws  up  her  gown  with  her  right  hand ;  the  petticoat  is  gold- 
coloured  satin,  barred  with  gold.     Her  figure  is  stately,  but 
somewhat  column-like  and  soUd.    It  realized  very  well  the  de- 
scription of  an  Italian  contemporary,  who  said  that  her  form 
was  massive.     Our  portrait  is  nearly  similar  in  costume,  but 
the  resemblance  in  features  to  her  nephew  Charles  V.  is 
more  decided.*     There  is  a  curious  accessory  pet  uliar  to  her 
era.    She  holds  in  one  hand  Bprigs  of  lavender,  for  everv  one 
carried  odoriferous   herbs  when  pestilence  was  rife        the 
land,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  seldom  absent. 
The  routine  of  Katharine's  life  was  self-denying.    Her  con- 
temporaries held  her  in  more  estimation  for  her  ascetic  ob- 
servances, than  for  her  brightest  practical  virtues.     She  rose 
in  the  night  to  prayers,  at  conventual  hours;  she  dressed 
herself  for  the  day  at  five  in  the  morning ;  beneath  her  regal 
attire  she  wore  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  of  the  third  order  of 
which  community  she  was  an  admitted  membev "     ^he  was 
used  to  say,  that  she  considered  no  part  of  her  tnne  so  much 
wasted  as  that  passed  in  dressing  and  adorning  herself.     She 
fasted  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints' 

'  Mr.  Harding  copied  it  from  an  original,  iu  the  possession  of  the   rev. 
C.  E.  Wylde,  of  Lambeth. 
'  The  third  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  instituted  in  1221  for  those  livinff 


world,  either  single  or  married ;  the 
^xrtbrmed  certam  uxercisca  of  piety. 


ibers  were  not  bound  by  any  vow, 
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days ;  she  confessed  at  least  weekly,  aiid  received  the  eiicharigt 
every  Sunday ;  for  two  hoiu^  after  dinner  one  of  her  attendants 
read  to  her  books  of  devotion.  Notwitlistanding  this  rigorous 
rule  of  self-discipline,  Katharine  dehghted  in  conversation  of  a 
lively  ^  ,  he  often  invited  sir  Thunias  More  to  her  private 
mipp'^rb  if'  ttie  king,  and  took  the  utmost  pleasure  in  his 
Botiot^.  The  English  were,  for  more  than  a  century  after- 
'wards,  very  nroud  of  queen  Katharine's  proficiency  in  needle- 
work, rich  specimens  of  which,  according  to  the  domestic  poet, 
Taylor,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  were  shown  in  the 
roytU  apartments  -'  -    _  .  ^ver: — 

••  I  read  that  in  the  7th  king  Henry'H  reigti, 
Fiiir  Kaiharine,  (liui{);htcr  to  the  CaHtile  khig. 
Came  into  England  witli  a  pompons  train 
CM*  Spanish  ludies,  which  she  thonce  did  bring. 
|.  She  to  the  eighth  king  Henry  married  waM, 

(And  afterwards  divorced,)  where  virtuously  i 

(Altliough  a  queen)  yet  she  her  days  did  pass         ^ 

In  working  with  the  needle  curiously, 

Aa  in  the  Tower,  and  places  moe  l)csic7e. 

Her  excellent  memorials  may  be  seen, 

Whereby  the  needle's  praise  is  dignified 

By  hor  lair  ladies  and  lierself  a  queen. 

Thus,  for  her  pains  here,  her  reward  is  just : 

Her  workb  proclaim  her  praise  th<..    U  she  he  dust." 

It  may  be  obsen'ed,  in  Katharme's  whole  li»ie  of  con'  -t, 
that  she  identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  England  in  al' 
things,  as  if  she  had  been  a  native-bom  queen.  But  she  di 
not  comply — and  who  can  blame  her? — with  the  customs  of 
English  wjmejs  who  at  that  era  scrupled  not  to  accompany 
thfiir  husbands  an('  brotliers  to  cruel  field-sports.  The  de- 
structive jxcitemt  of  seeing  ferocious  creatures,  whether 
biped  or  quadruped,  tearing  their  living  prey,  afforded  no 
dehfbt:  to  the  generous  mind  of  Katharine.  She  pleaded  that 
Spani'^^h  ladies  wei  not  brought  up  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  follow  hawk  and  houiid,  when  Henry  expressed  displeasure 
that  she  did  n  t  jo^.  him  in  his  violent  exercises;'  neverthe- 
less, she  was  v  ng  ■  j  divert  him  by  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
ments then  r«.cKgnt  among  courtly  accomplishments.  For 
these  attainm»'^its  she  was  thus  commended  by  a  contemporary 
English  versifier  belonging  to  the  court : — 

*  See  letters  of  the  French  ambassador. 
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j  •*  With  it'     '  and  with  needle  uhe  wm  not  to  seek, 

And  otl         ractisings  for  lodiefi  meet,  .  ..  • .  ,  j 

For    ttwt    les, — aa  tubloH,  tric-troc  and  gleok,'  '   '     ,  ^ 

CarUM  and  dice." 

The  great  Erasmus,  in  some  emphatic  words  addressed  to 
Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Exposition  of  St. 
Luke,  hears  witness  that  the  queen  did  not  suffer  these  vaia 
pursuits  to  divert  her  mind  from  duties :  "  Your  noble  wife,"' 
says  he,  "  spends  that  time  in  reading  the  sacred  volume, 
which  other  princesses  occupy  in  cards  and  dice/'  The  queen 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  become  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in  the 
Latin  language,  if  he  would  have  resided  in  England;  1-;  de- 
dicated to  her  his  t  "eatise  entitled  Christian  Matrimony,  and 
always  cited  her  as  an  example  to  her  sex.  He  gives  a  bril- 
liant list  of  the  great  and  vutuous  men  who  were  patronised  at 
the  English  court  when  Katharine  presided  as  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.,  declaring  the  residence  of  the  royal  couple  "  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  seat  of  the  Muses  than  a  palace."  Eras- 
mus added  another  sentence,  which  was  wofully  contradicted 
by  Henry's  after-life :  "  What  household  is  there,  among  the 
subjects  of  their  realms,  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such 
united  wedlock  ?  Where  can  a  wife  be  found  better  matched 
with  the  best  of  husbands  ?"  The  conduct  of  a  man  is  almost 
invariably  influenced  by  the  moral  qualities  of  the  woman  who 
has  his  heart  in  her  keepmg ;  and  as  Henry  deserved  these 
encomiums  in  a  season  of  life  so  trying,  that  even  the  prophet 
of  God  prays  that  "  the  sins  of  youth  "  may  not  be  reckoned 
against  him,  can  we  believe  that  women  of  equal  worth  had 
his  moral  guidance  in  the  meridian  and  dechne  of  life  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Katharine  had,  after  her  return 
from  France,  manifested  some  symptom^  i>f  jealousy,  which 
was  excited  by  Henry's  admiration  for  Maiy  Boleyn/*     She 

'  The  fabric,  satin  or  cloth,  on  which  »h<3  ^vorked. 
'  Chess,  backgammon,  and  whist. 
'  To  the  gi'cat  honour  of  Erasmus,  this  panegyric  occurs  after  Katharine's 
misfortunes  beg:  >. 

*  Cardinal  Poo  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  passion  of  Henry  for  Mary  Boleyn: 
he  8uppt)se8  her  guilty  from  the  scandals  abounding  at  court,  but  a  letter  written 
by  Mary  (which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote)  goes  very  far  to  prove  hor 
innocence. 
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reasoned  with  the  young  lady,'  and  brouf;,j»<  her  to  conlciwiuii 
that  slic  had  been  in  fault ;  court  scandals  rV^cIure  she  ucknow- 
ledged  her  guilt  to  the  queen,  but  this  is  scaroely  consistent  with 
the  disinterested  love  Mary  then  cherished  for  an  honourable 
gentleman  at  court,  whom  she  directly  after  married.  SirThomaa 
Boleyu  renounced  Mary  as  his  daughter,  because  she  persisted 
in  marrying  this  lover,  whose  name  was  "WilUam  Carey.'  lie 
vas  a  younger  brother  and  wholly  without  fortune,  yet  he  was 
a  near  kinsman  of  king  Henry  by  descent  from  the  Beauforts. 
In  all  probabihty  the  discussion  between  the  queen  and  Mary 
Boleyn  led  to  the  result  of  that  yoimg  lady  marrying  the  niuu 
she  loved ;  fox  if  king  Henry  had  provided  his  kinsman  as  u 
husband  to  rid  him  of  Mary  Boleyu,  would  he  not  have  re- 
WJU"ded  him  so  amply  as  to  have  satisfied  her  father  ?  Instead  of 
which,  it  is  incontestable  from  Henry's  own  statement,  (which 
will  be  subsequently  quoted,)  that  the  young  pair  were  desti- 
tute. Mary  Boleyn*s  marriage  took  place  January  31,  1521. 
The  court  were  present,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  queen  made  the  usual  offerings  at  the  altar. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  sad  tragedy  takes  fatal 
precedence  in  the  long  hst  of  executions  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  hjvd  been  one  of  Katharine's  earhest  friends 
in  England,  and  they  were  always  on  terms  of  amity.  He 
ordered  a  costly  present  to  be  prepared  for  her  against  New- 
year's  day,  1520,'  being  a  large  pomander  or  globe  of  gold, 
perforated,  and  formed  to  open  and  enclose  a  boll  of  perfumed 
paste.  The  pomander  had  the  king  and  queen's  badges 
embossed  thereon,  and  was  suspended  by  a  gold  chain  to 
hang  at  the  queen's  girdle.  This  jewel  was  presented  to 
her  majesty  by  Buckingham's  confidential  servant,  Mr.  Scott. 
Queen  Katharine  and  cardinal  Wolsey  had  hved  in  the  greatest 
harmony  till  this  time,  when  his  increasing  personal  pride  urged 
him  to  conduct  which  whoUy  deprived  him  of  the  queen's 

'  Sanders  affirmed  she  had  confessed  her  guilt  to  the  queen. — See  Burnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  2G0. 

'  For  sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  opposition,  see  Love-letters  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn.     For  Carey's  illustrious  descent,  see  Milles'  Catalogue  of  Honour ; 
articles  Boleyn  and  Beaufort.     Carey  is  named  as  of  Henry's  privy-chamber  in 
a  list  of  lus  household  in  1522. — Rutland  Papers,  p.  102  :  Camden  Society. 
*  Ellis'  Historical  Letters;  third  Series,  vol.  i.  221. 
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c«>teeiki.  Oue  day,  the  duko  of  Buckingham  was  holding  the 
biisin  for  the  king  to  wash,  when  it  pleased  the  cardinal  to 
put  in  bis  hands.  The  royal  blood  of  the  duke  rose  in  indig- 
ujitiou,  and  ho  flung  the  water  in  Wolsey's  shoes,  who,  with  a 
revengeful  scowl,  promised  Buckingham  "  that  he  would  sit  on 
his  skirts."  The  duke  treated  the  threat  as  a  joke,  for  ho 
came  to  court  in  a  jerkin ;  and  being  asked  by  the  king  the 
reason  of  tliis  odd  costume,  he  replied,  that  "  it  was  to  prevent 
the  cardinal  fi*om  executing  his  tlireat,  for  if  he  wore  no  skirts 
they  could  not  be  sat  upon."  As  Wolsey  could  find  no  crime 
to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Buckingham,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
examiile  of  the  preceding  century,  and  got  up  among  other 
charges  an  accusation  of  treasonable  sorcery  against  the  high- 
spirited  noble,  which  speedily  brought  his  head  on  the  block. 
The  just  and  generous  queen,  ivfter  uselessly  pleading  for  him 
with  the  king,  did  not  conceal  her  opinion  of  Wolsey's  con- 
duct in  the  business. 

The  next  year  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  paid  a  long  visit 
at  her  court,  the  secret  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  war 
agauist  France.  He  landed  at  Dover,  and  came  with  king 
Henry  by  M'ater  to  Greenwich-palace,  where  Katharine  then 
was.  The  queen  received  him  standing  at  the  hall-door,  hold- 
ing the  princess  Mary  by  the  hand.  Charles  bent  his  knee 
and  craved  his  aunt's  blessing,  which  she  gave  him,  perhaps 
in  the  character  of  mother-in-law,  for  his  ostensible  errand 
was  to  betroth  himself  with  her  daughter  Mary,  a  little  girl 
of  six  years  old.'  The  emperor  stayed  six  weeks  in  England. 
Diuing  his  visit  a  bon-mot  of  his  was  circulated  at  court, 
which  obtained  for  himself  and  his  aunt  the  active  enmity  of 
Wolsey.  When  Charles  heard  of  the  execution  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  said,  in  allusion  to  Wolsey's  origin  and  Buckingham's 
title,  "Then  has  the  butcher's  dog  pulled  down  the  fairest 
buck  in  Christendom."' 

Queen  Katharine  passed  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1523  at 
Eltham-palace,  where  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  undertook 
to  show  and  explain  to  her  the  noble  foundation  of  Christ's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  just  then  established  by  cardinal  Wolsey.     It  was 

'  Hall.  *  Godwin  n&d  Speed. 
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the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  queen's  dinner  was  done,  when  the 
bishop  (who  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  king's  confessor) 
entered  with  the  other  lords  into  the  queen's  chamber.  Henry 
himself,  with  Katharine,  approached  the  place  where  bishop 
Longland  stood,  and  said  to  her  these  words :  "  Madame,  my 
lord  of  Lincoln  can  show  of  my  lord  cardinal's  college  at 
Oxford,  and  what  learning  there  is  and  shall  be." — "And  so  the 
king  departed,  and  I,"  wrote  the  bishop  to  Wolsey,'  "  showed 
the  queen's  grace  the  effect  of  aU,  and  what  great  good  should 
come  of  the  same,  likewise  in  the  exposition  of  the  Bible; 
and  expressed  to  her  grace  the  number  of  the  house,  the 
divine  service  of  your  college,  and  of  the  great  suffrages  of 
prayer  ye  have  made  her  participant  of."  Wolsey  had  not  been 
in  favour  with  queen  Katharine  since  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  thus  inform- 
ing her,  by  his  friend,  that  she  was  particularly  prayed  for  in 
the  chapel  of  his  new  coUege.  The  queen  was  moUified  by  an 
attention  which  came  home  to  her  Catholic  predilections.  "  I 
thank  my  good  lord/'  she  said,  "for  his  remembrance,  and 
that  it  please  him  for  to  make  me  partivor  of  that  good 
prayers."  Here  is  a  little  instance  of  Katharine's  broken  Eng- 
lish,— perhaps  quoted  on  purpose  to  prove  to  Wolsey  that  the 
conversation  had  taken  place.  The  queen  "was  joyous  and 
glad  to  hear  of  this  notable  foundation  and  college,  speaking 
great  honour  of  the  same." 

The  war  with  France,  which  followed  the  emperor's  yA%\i  to 
England,  occasioned  the  return  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  native 
country,''  when  she  received  the  appointment  of  maid  of 
honour  to  queen  Katharine,  of  whose  court  she  became  the 
star.  The  queen  rejoiced  much  at  the  triumphs  of  her  nephew 
Charles  V.  in  Italy  over  Francis  I.  Just  before  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Pavia,  news-letters  were  brought  to  her  court  from 
Pace,  the  king's  envoy,  which  anticipated  a  signal  reverse  to 
the  French.  "  The  king,"  says  sir  Thomas  More  in  a  letter  to 
Wolsey,  "  fell  merrily  to  reading  the  letters  of  maister  Pace, 

'  Cot  .  MS.,  Vit.  B  V.  f.  8,  printed  in  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  vol,  i.  p.  182 : 
Inttcr  of  Ivongland  to  Wolsey. 

'  Lord  Herbert^  conArmed  by  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  110. 
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the  contents  of  which  higlily  contented  him ;  and  forthwith 
he  declared  the  news  on  every  material  point,  which  he  well 
noted,,  reading  aloud  to  the  queen^s  grace  and  those  about  him, 
who  were  marvellous  glad  to  hear  it."  Queen  Katharine,  with 
some  national  pride,  observed,  *'  I  am  glad  the  Spaniards  have 
done  somewhat  in  Italy,  in  return  for  their  departure  out  of 
Provence."'  The  court  was  at  that  time,  November  1524,  at 
Hertford-castle,  where  king  Henry  was  planning  a  match 
between  young  Mr.  Broke  and  one  of  queen  Katharine's 
maidens. 

The  recent  passion  of  Henry  for  Mary  Boleyn  probably 
blinded  the  queen  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  transferred  his 
love,  with  increased  vehemence,  to  her  more  fascinating  and 
accomplished  sister.  His  love  for  Anne  Boleyn  was  never- 
theless concealed  even  from  its  object,  till  bis  jealousy  of  young 
Percy  caused  it  to  be  suspected  by  the  world.  Meantime  the 
queen's  health  became  delicate,  and  her  spirits  lost  their  buoy- 
ancy. Her  existence  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  from  1525 
to  1526.  Probably  the  expectation  of  the  queen's  speedy  de- 
mise prevented  the  king  from  taking  immediate  steps  for  a 
divorce  after  he  had  separated  Anne  Boleyn  and  young  Percy. 
Katharine  herself  thought  the  end  of  her  life  was  near.  This 
is  apparent  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  Wolsey,  concerning  the 
settlement  in  marriage  of  one  of  her  ladies,  who  had  been  very 
attentive  to  her  during  her  long  afiliction : — 

"  My  LoBD, 

"  It  hath  pleased  the  king  to  be  so  good  lord  unto  me,  as  to  speak  unto  Arun- 
del, *  the  heir,  for  a  marriage  to  be  had  between  him  and  one  of  my  maicis ;  and 
upon  this  I  am  agreed  with  him,  having  a  sum  of  money  which,  being  offered 
iiuto  him,  he  shall  make  her  sure  jointur'j  during  her  life,  the  which  she  cannot 
be  sure  of  without  the  licence  and  goodwill  of  his  father,  bemg  on  live,  [alive]. 
For  the  which  cause  I  beseech  you  to  be  good  and  gracious  lord  to  the  said  Arun- 
del for  business  which  he  hath  now  to  do  before  you,  to  the  intent  that  he  may 
have  time  to  go  to  his  father,  and  mal^e  me  sure  of  her  jointure  in  this  present 
term  time. 

"  And  if  this  be  painful  [inconvenient]  to  you,  I  pray  you  my  lord  pardon  me, 
for  the  uncertainty  of  my  life  and  the  goodness  of  my  woman  causeth  me  to 

*  Original  Letters,  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
'  Cavendish  mentions  Thomas  Arundel  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  cardinal 
Wolsey's  privy -chamber,  hence  the  queen's  request  of  leave  of  absence  f(  r  him  : 
the  name  of  the  queen's  lady  does  not  occur.     The  letter,  in  its  original  ortho- 
graphy, is  printed  in  the  Retrospectivo  I^vi<iw  S02. 
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make  nil  this  haste,  trusting  that  she  shall  have  a  good  husband  and  a  sure 
living ;  and  if  Ood  would  call  me  the  next  day  after,  the  surer  it  shall  appear 
bcibre  him  that  I  intend  to  help  them  that  be  ^ood,  and  taketh  labour  doing  me 
service.     And  so  I  make  an  end,  recommending  me  unto  you. 

-At  AmpthiU,  the  xxv  day  of  January."  "  Kathabinb  the  Qwkne. 

Kathaiine  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  from  1525  to 
1526,  which  time  she  passed  in  lingering  malady,  and  to  this 
period  certainly  belongs  the  above  letter,  in  Avhich  she  shows 
her  usual   gratitude   and  consideration   for  those  who  had 
served  her.     The  style  of  the  letter  is  different  from  the  con- 
fidential manner  of  those  she  formerly  wrote  to  Wolsey,  yet  it 
is  in  a  far  more  friendly  strain  than  she  would  have  indited 
ta  him  after  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  year  1527, 
when  the  king's  long-meditated  divorce  from  her  m  as  publicly 
agitateu'  by  Wolsey's  agency.     The  first  indications  of  the 
king's  intentions  were  his  frequent  lamentations  to  his  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Longland,  that  his  conscience  was  grieved  by  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  mixed  with  regrets  for  the 
failure  of  male  offspring,  and  of  the  queen's  hopeless  state  of 
iU  health.     Wolsey's  enmity  to  the  queen  and  her  nephew 
caused  liim  to  be  an  inciter  of  the  divorce ;  he  had  always,  for 
the  promotion  of  his  power,  kept  a  circle  of  com't  spies  about 
Katharine,   and  aU  his  insidious  arts  were  redoubled  at  this 
juncture.     "  If  the  queen  was  intimate  with  any  lady,  to  that 
person  he  was  familiar  in  conversation  and  liberal  in  gifts,  in 

order  to  make  her  reveal  all  she  said  and  did I  know 

one  lady,"  adds  Tindal,  the  celebrated  scriptural  translator, 
"  who  left  the  court  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  would 
no  longer  betray  her  majesty."  As  a  means  of  introducing 
the  subject  of  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  Mitli  Katliarine 
to  his  privy  council,  Henry  asserted  that,  at  Easter  1527,  the 
French  ambassador,  being  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  had  ques- 
tioned the  le,^itiniacy  of  tlie  princess  Mary."  Of  course  the 
most  confidential  of  the  king's  advisers  suggested  cautiously 
the  expediency  of  a  divorce.  These  particulars  came  to  tlie 
queen's  ears  about  a  month  after,  but  how,  notwithstanding 

'  Charlf's  V.  was  aware  in  1525  or  6  tliat  the  king  meant  to  divorce  his  aunt. 

*  Statc-Papcn.,  Wolsey's  letter  io  the  king,  vol.  i.pp.  19t,  190,  198,  220,  for 
these  i)articular« ;  '^ut  tlicrc  Is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  bisliop  of  Tarljcs 
ever  acted  in  this  maimer. 
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all  the  activity  of  their  spies,  neither  Henry  nor  Wolsey  could 
ever  tell.  That  she  took  prompt  measures  in  this  exigence  is 
apparent  in  a  curious  series  of  letters  from  Wolsey  to  the  king, 
dated  from  July  1  to  19th,  1527.  From  them  may  be  gathered 
that  the  queen  despatched  her  faithftd  servant,  Francis  Phil- 
lipps,  to  Spain,  to  consult  her  nephew ;  but  Wolsey  took  care 
to  have  him  intercepted.  "  He  feigns  to  go,"  says  Wolsey, 
"  to  visit  his  mother,  now  sickly  and  aged ;  but  your  higlmess 
taketh  it  surely  in  the  right,  that  it  is  chiefly  for  disclosing 
your  secret  matter*  to  the  emperor,  and  to  devise  means  and 
ways  how  it  may  be  impeached.  Wherefore  your  highness 
hath  right  prudently  devised,  so  that  his  passage  into  Spain 
should  be  letted  and  stopped;  for  if  the  said  matter  should 
come  to  the  emperor's  ears,  it  should  be  no  httle  hindrance  to 
your  grace's  particulars :  howbeit,  if  he  pass  by  sea,  there  can 
be  nothing  devised." 

While  the  king  and  his  minister  were  thus  employed  cir- 
cumventing, by  base  underhand  expedients,  the  friendless 
queen's  natural  right  to  consult  her  relative,  she  made  no 
mystery  of  her  resolution  to  appeal  to  legal  means  of  defend- 
ing her  cause.  She  laid  her  case  before  her  confessor,  bishop 
Fisher,  and  retained  him  as  her  counsel,  in  case  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquiry  should  take  place.  After  these  requisite  precau- 
tious, she  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  her  husband :  her 
mamier  of  doing  so  is  thus  described  by  the  pen  of  Wolsey 
in  one  of  his  letters  at  this  epoch,  written  daring  his  journey 
to  Dover,  when  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  France : — "  The 
first  night,"  says  he,  "  I  lodged  at  sir  John  Wiltshire's  house, 
where  met  me  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  [archbishop  Warham,] 
with  whom,  after  commimication  on  your  grace's  secret  matter, 
I  showed  him  thai  the  knowledge  thereof  is  come  to  the 
queen's  grace,  and  how  displeasantly  she  taketh  it ;  and  what 
your  liiglmess  hath  done  for  the  staying  and  pacification  of 
Jitr,  by  declaring  to  her  that  your  grace  hath  nothing  intended 
nofr  done,  but  only  for  the  searching  and  trying  out  the  truth 
upon  occasion  given  by  the  doubts  moved  by  the  bishop  of 
Tardea.     And  noting  his  countenance,  gesture,  and  manner, 

*  The  divorce. 
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I  perceive  he  is  not  much  altered  from  his  first  fashion ;'  ex- 
pressly aflRrming  that,  however  displeasantly  the  queen  might 
take  it,  yet  the  truth  and  judgment  of  the  law  must  have 

place He,"  adds  Wolsey,  "  somewhat  marvelled  how 

the  queen  should  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  by 
whom,  thinking  your  grace  might  constrain  her  to  show  her 
informers."  Thus,  from  the  best  authority,  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  Hemy  soothed  the  poor  queen  by  hypocritical 
dissimulation^  persuading  her  that  the  sciniple  of  the  bishop 
of  Tarbes  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  point  being  mooted,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  respecting  the  validity  of  her 
marriage  was  only  instituted  that  it  might  never  be  questioned 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  child.  With  such  plausible  explana- 
tion, Katharine,  after  a  "  short  tragedy,"  rested  tolerably  well 
satisfied,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  good  result  promised  by 
the  king.  To  her  rival  (who  was  now  well  known  at  court  to 
be  such)  she  behaved  with  invariable  sweetness.  Once  only  she 
gave  her  an  intimation  that  she  was  aware  of  her  ambitious 
views.  The  queen  was  plaving  at  cards  with  Anne  Boleyn; 
when  she  thus  addressed  iier  :  "  My  lady  Anne,  you  have  the 
good  hap  ever  to  stop  at  a  king ;  but  you  are  like  others,  you 
will  have  all  or  none."  By  this  gentle  reproach  queen 
Katharine,  in  some  degree,  vindicates  the  honour  of  her  rival, 
intimating  that  Amie  Boleyn  would  be  the  king^s  wife  or 
nothing  to  him.  Cavendish,  who  records  this  pretty  anecdote, 
likewise  bears  witness  that  the  queen  at  this  tiyiiig  crisis 
"  behaved  like  a  very  patient  Grissel." 

While  matters  remained  in  this  state  at  court,  a  dismal 
pestilence^  broke  out  in  the  metropolis,  and  several  of  the 
royal  household  djang  suddenly,  the  king,  who  had  made  such 
pathetic  harangue  regarding  tlie  pains  he  had  in  his  con- 
science arising  from  his  mannage  with  tliO  queen,  was  now 
seized  with  a  true  fit  of  compunction.^     Its  symptoms  weie 

•  Warham  liad  from  the  first  npijosed  the  marriage  in  council.  He  wiw  tlie 
nuxst  formidable  of  the  opponents  of  Katharine  because  he  was  consistent  througli- 
out,  and  therefore  it  may  be  considered  his  opinion  was  a  sincere  one. 

^  Hall  gives  the  date  of  this  temporary  return  to  Katharine  (tlie  particulars  of 
which  he  dai-e  not  mention),  by  saying  the  pestilence  broke  out  May  1528 ',  it 
coi'tinued  tin  ough  Juno. 

'  Ellis'  Letters,  first  Series;  vol.  i.p.  286. 
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indicated  by  liis  seni^ing  Anne  Boleyn  home  to  her  friends, 
and  returning  to  the  cr>mpany  and  conversation  of  his  queen, 
and  sharing  in  her  devout  exercises.  His  recreations,  during 
this  quarantine,  were  compcnnding  with  his  physician,  Dr. 
Butts,  spasmodic  plasters,  ointments,  decoctions,  and  lotions. 
The  recipe  for  one  of  these  precious  compositions  was  made 
public,  for  the  benefit  of  England,  under  the  name  of  "the 
king's  own  plaster."  Moreover  the  king  made  thirty-nine 
wills  j  and  confessed  his  sins  every  day.  Henry's  penitence 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  described  in  some 
oft-quoted  lines  relative  to  his  sable  majesty  "when  sick:" 
the  pest  abated,  the  king's  jovial  spirits  returned ;  he  wrote 
love-letters  perpetually  to  his  beautiful  favourite,  and  huffed 
away  his  wife.  The  cardinal-legste  Campeggio  having  arrived 
to  hold  the  court  of  inquiry  regarding  the  validity  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  once  more  elate  with  hope  of  long  life  and  a  new 
bridal.  The  representations  of  Wolsey  to  the  pope  had  raised 
the  idea  at  Rome,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Katharine  to  retire 
from  the  world  and  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life,  leaving 
Henry  at  liberty  to  form  a  second  marriage.  There  is  Uttle 
doubt  that,  from  Katharine's  ascetic  habits,  the  king  and  his 
minister  imagined  she  could  be  easily  induced  to  take  this 
step,  from  which,  however,  her  duties  as  a  mother  wholly  de- 
barred her.  Henry  had  not  anticipated  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  the  divorce,  in  fact  he  was  encouraged  by  more  than  one 
recent  example.  His  sister  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  divorced 
her  second  husband  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  taken  to  herself  a 
third  spouse,  whom  she  was  afterwards  anxious  to  dismiss  for 
a  fourth.  Louis  the  XII.  had  previously  discharged  his  wife, 
Jane  of  V  alois,  with  little  trouble. 

When  the  legate  Campeggio  arrived  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1628,  Katharine,  in  an  interview  \ni\i  him,  became 
aware  of  the  false  irr  ,>ression  the  pontiff  had  received  of  her 
iatentions.  She  immediately  adopted  a  course  of  conduct 
which  proved  that  she  had  no  intention  of  religious  profes- 
sion; and  this  elicited  a  burst  of  vindictive  fury  from  Heniy, 
who  at  once  threw  aside  the  hypocritical  mask  he  had  worn, 
and  permitted  all  the  malice  of  liis  nature  to  blaze  out  in 
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hideoiis  colours.  His  obsequious  council'  "were  informed," 
they  said,  "of  a  design  to  kill  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  in 
which  conspiracy,  if  it  could  be  proved  the  queen  had  any 
hand,  she  must  not  expect  to  be  spared.  That  she  liad 
not  shown,  either  in  pubUc  or  in  the  hoiws  of  retirement, 
as  much  love  for  the  king  as  she  ought ;  and  now  that  the 
king  was  very  pensive,  she  manifested  great  signs  of  joy, 
setting  all  people  to  dancing  and  other  diversions.  This  she 
did  out  of  spite  to  the  king,  as  it  was  contrary  to  her  temper 
and  ordinary  behaviour.  She  showed  herself  much  abroad, 
too,  and  by  civihties  and  gracious  bowing  of  her  head,  (which 
was  not  her  custom  formerly,)  she  sought  to  work  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people.  From  all  which  the  king  concluded 
that  she  hated  him.  Therefore,  as  his  council  in  their  con- 
sciences thought  his  life  was  in  danger,  they  advised  him  to 
separate  himself  from  the  queen,  botii  at  bed  and  board,  and 
above  all  to  take  the  princess  Mary  from  her."  To  this  paper, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  th -re  is  appended  a  Latin  note  in 
the  hand- writing  of  "Wolsey,  purporting  "  that  the  queen  was 
a  fool  to  resist  the  king's  will ;  that  her  offspring  had  not  re- 
ceived  the  blessing  of  heaven ;  and  that  an  abstract  of  the 
pope's  original  bull  of  dispensation,'^  which  she  had  sent  for 
from  Spain,  was  a  forgery."  This  order  of  council  was  laid 
before  the  queen  with  the  intention  of  frightening  her  into  a 
convent.  One  sting  the  malice  of  her  persecutoi's  had  in- 
serted bitterer  than  death, — the  separation  from  her  child. 
But  Katharine  was  not  intimidated ;  the  only  effect  it  had 
was,  that  Wolsey  heard  her  speak  her  mind  on  the  subject 
of  his  conduct  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred;  and  this 
came  shortly. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  November,  1528,  the 
king  convoked  all  his  nobility,  judges,  and  council  in  the  great 
room  of  his  palace  at  BrideweU,  and  made  a  speech,  wliich 
Hall  declares  he  heard,  and  recorded  as  much  "as  his  wit 
would  bear  away."^  "  K  it  be  adjudged,"  said  Hemy,  "  that 
the  qiieen  is  my  lawful  wife,  nothing  will  be  more  pleasjint  or 

'  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  09. 
*  Either  by  accident  or  dctiign,  the  original  instrument  was  not  forthcoming  lu 
England.  »  Kail,  p.  751. 
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more  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the  clearing  of  my  conscience, 
and  also  for  the  good  qualities  and  conditions  I  know  to  be 
in  her.  For  I  assure  you  all  that,  besides  her  noble  parent- 
age, she  is  a  woman  of  most  gentleness,  humihty,  and  buxom- 
ness ;  yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  pertaining  to  nobihty  she 
is  without  comparison.  So  that  if  I  were  to  marry  again,  I 
would  choose  her  above  all  women.  But  if  it  is  determined 
in  judgment  that  our  marriage  is  against  God's  law,  then  shall 
I  sorrow  parting  from  so  good  a  lady  and  loving  companion. 
These  be  the  sores  that  vex  my  mind;  these  be  the  pangs 
that  trouble  my  conscience,  for  the  declaration  of  which  I 
have  assembled  you  together;  and  now  you  may  depart." 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  witness  the  eflFect  this  oration  had 
upon  the  hearers :  some  sighed  and  said  nothing ;  others  were 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  king  was  so  troubled  in  his  conscience; 
while  many,  who  wished  well  to  the  queen,  were  grieved  that 
the  matter  was  thus  far  pubUcly  opened. 

Soon  after  the  two  cardinal-legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio, 
requested  an  interview  of  the  queen  at  the  same  palace,  to 
announce  that  they  were  about  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry 
regarding  her  marriage.  "  Alas !  my  lords*,"  answered  the 
queen,'  "is  it  now  a  question  whether  I  be  the  king's  lawful 
wife  or  no,  when  I  have  been  married  to  him  almost  twenty 
years,  and  no  objection  made  before?  Divers  prelates  and 
lords,  privy  councillors  of  the  king,  are  yet  ahve,  who  then 
adjudged  our  marriage  good  and  lawful ;  and  now  to  say  it  is 
detestable  is  a  great  marvel  to  me,  especially  when  I  consider 
what  a  wise  prince  the  king's  father  was,  and  also  the  natural 
affection  my  father,  king  Ferdinand,  bare  unto  me.  I  think 
that  neither  of  our  fathers  were  so  unwise  and  weak  in  judg- 
ment but  they  foresaw  what  would  follow  our  marriage.  The 
king,  my  father,  sent  to  the  comt  of  Rome,  and  there  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  that  I,  being  the  one  brother's  wife, 
might  without  scruple  of  conscience  marry  the  other  brother 
la^vfuUy,  which  hcence,  under  lead  [under  leaden  seal],  I  have 

•  "These  words,"  said  Hall,  (p.  756,)  "were  spoken  in  French,  and  written 
dowi  Sy  Campeggio's  secretary,  who  wiis  present,  and  then  I  translated  them  as 
well  {w  I  could.'* 
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yet  to  show,  which  makes  me  say  and  surely  believe  (as  my 
first  marriage  was  not  completed)  that  my  second  is  good  and 

lawful But  of  this  trouble/'  she  continued,  turning  to 

cardinal  Wolsey,  "  I  may  only  thank  you,  my  lord  of  York, 
because  I  ever  wondered  at  your  pride  and  vain  glory,  and 
abhorred  your  voluptuous  life,  and  little  cared  for  your  pre- 
sumption  and  tyranny;  therefore  of  malice  have  you  kindled 
tliis  fire,   especially  for  the   great   grudge  you  bear  to  my 
nephew  the  emperor,  whom  you  hate  worser  than  a  scorpion, 
because  he  would  not  gratify  your  ambition  by  making  you 
pope  by  force ;  and  therefore  have  you  said,  more  than  once, 
you  would  trouble  him  and  his  friends, — and  you  have  kept 
him  true  promise,  for  of  all  his  wars  and  vexations,  he  may 
only  thank  you.     As  for  me,  his  poor  aunt  and  kinswoman, 
what  trouble  you  put  me  to  by  this  new-found  doubt,  God 
knoweth,   to  whom  I  commit  my  cause."     Wolsey   denied 
these  charges,  but  the  queen  gave  no  credit  to  his  protesta- 
tions.     He  had,  indeed,  involved  England  in   an  unpopular 
war  with  the  emperor,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  his  private  re- 
sentments, totally  overlooked  the  earnest  desire  the  English 
ever  had  to  remain  in  close  commercial  aUiance  with  the  Low 
Countries,  then  possessed  by  the  queen's  kindred.     The  Eng- 
lish  had  gratefully  and  affectionately  regarded  Katharine  as 
the  link  that  united  their  interests  with  the  opposite  coast; 
and  so  unpopular  was  the  idea  of  her  divorce,  that  one  of  the 
king's  agents.  Dr.  Wakefield,  expressed  some  fear  lest  the 
people  should  stone  him,  if  they  knew  he  was  concerned  in 
divorcing  the  queen.     The  emperor  Charles  was  deeply  hurt 
at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken;'  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
afford  all  the  protection  in  his  power  to  his  aunt,  "  who,  he 
said,  was  an  orphan  and  stranger  in  England.      If  the  pope 
pronounced  against  her,  he  would  bow  to  his  decision ;  if  in 
her  favour,  he  would  support  her  and  her  daughter  as  far  as 
his  ability  would  permit." 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Blackfriars  was  prepared 
a  solemn  court    the  two  legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  had 

'  Charles  assured  the  En^'Hsh  herald,  sent  to  declare  a  most  unprovoked  war 
on  hiiQ,  that  the  whole    jcilk  was  stirred  up  by  Wokey. 
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each  a  chair  of  cloth  of  gold  placed  before  a  table  covered  with 
rich  tapestry.    On  the  right  of  the  court  was  a  canopy,  under 
which  was  a  chair  and  cushions  of  tissue  for  the  king,  and  on 
the  left  a  rich  chair  for  the  queen.   It  was  not  tiU  the  28th  of 
May,  1529,  that  the  court  summoned  the  royal  parties.    The 
king  answp    i  by  two  proctors  j  the  queen  entered,  attended 
by  four  bisiic^is  and  a  great  train  of  ladies,  and  making  an 
obeisance  with  much  reverence  to  the  legates,  appealed  from 
them,  as  prejudiced  and  incompetent  judges,  to  the  court  of 
Rome.    She   then  departed.    The  com't  sat  every  week,  and 
heard  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever 
in  coming  to  any  decision.    At  last  the  king  and  queen  were 
cited  by  Dr.  Sampson  to  attend  the  court  in  person,  on  the 
18th  of  June.    Wheii  the  crier  called,  "  Henry,  king  of  Eng- 
land, come  into  court,"  he  answered,  "  Here,"  in  a  loud  voice 
from  under  his  canopy,  and  proceeded  to  make  an  oration  on 
the  excellence  of  his  wife,  and  his  extreme  unwillingness  to  part 
from  her,  excepting  to  soothe  the  pains  and  pongs  inflicted  on 
him  by  bis  conscience.    Then  "  Katharine,  qvieen  of  England," 
was  cited  into  court.  The  queen  was  already  present,  seated  in 
her  chair  of  gold  tissue ;  she  answered  by  protesting  against 
the  legality  of  the  court,  on  the  grounds  that  all  her  judges 
held  benefices  presented  by  her  opponent.  The  oai'dinals  denied 
the  justice  of  her  appeal  to  Rome  on  these  grounds.    Her  name 
was  again  calk    .  sihe  rose  a  second  time.   She  took  no  notice 
of  the  legates,  but  crossed  L«i^•^!elf  with  much  fervour,  and,  at- 
tended by  her  ladies,  made  tue  -circuit  of  the  court  to  where  the 
king  sat,  and  knelt  down  hdfore  him,  sayuig,^  in  her  broken 
English : — "  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  loves  there  hath 
been  between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  some 
right  and  justice.  Take  of  me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I 
am  a  poor  stranger,  bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  I  have  here 
no  unprejudiced  counsellor,  and  I  flee  to  you,  as  to  the  head 
of  justice  within  your  realm.     Alas  !    alas !    wherein  have  I 
offended  you  ?  I  take  God  and  all  the  world  to  witness  that  I 
have  been  to  you  a  true,  hmuK,^^,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  con- 
formable to  your  will  and  pleasu'e.    I  have  been  pleased  and 

*  Ciiveudish,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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contented  with  all  things  wherein  you  had  delight  or  dalV^nce ; 
I  loved  all  those  you  loved,  only  for  your  sake,  whetl-  they 
were  my  fnenda  or  mine  enemies.  This  twenty  years  have  T 
been  ^oar  true  wife,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers  chil- 
dren,  although  it  hath  pleased  God  ' .  •  call  them  out  of  tlic 
world,  which  has  been  no  fault  of  mjie.  I  put  It  to  your  ecu. 
science  whether  I  came  not  to  you  a  maid  ?  If  you  have  sinco 
found  any  dishonour  in  my  conduct,  then  am  I  content  to  de- 
part, albeit  to  my  great  shame  and  disparagement ;  but  if  none 
there  be,  then  I  beseech  you,  thus  lowhly,  to  let  me  remain  in 
my  proper  state.  The  king  your  father  was  accounted  in  his 
day  as  a  second  Solomon  for  wisdom ;  and  my  father,  Ferdinand, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  kings  tha'^  had  ever  reigned  in 
Spain ,  both,  indeed,  were  excellent  prlaces,  full  of  wisdom  and 
royal  behaviour.  Also,  as  me-sceiue.ch,  they  had  in  their  days 
as  learned  and  judicious  counsellors  as  are  at  present  in  this 
realm,  v/ho  then  thought  om*  marriage  good  and  lawful ;  there- 
fore it  is  a  wonder  to  me  to  hear  what  new  inventions  are 
brought  up  against  me,  who  never  meant  aught  but  honestly. 
Ye  cause  me  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  this  new  court, 
wherein  ye  do  me  much  wrong  if  ye  intend  any  kind  of  cruelty ; 
for  ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack  of  sufficient  answer,  since 
)oi.(i*  subjects  cannot  be  impartial  counsellors  for  me,  as  they 
ilzve  not,  for  fear  of  you,  disobey  your  will.  Therefore  most 
hiimbly  do  I  require  you,  in  the  way  of  charity  and  for  the 
love  of  God,  who  is  the  just  Judge  of  all,  to  spare  me  the 
sentence  of  this  new  court,  until  I  be  advertised  what  way  my 
friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ;  and  if  ye  vnW  not 
extend  to  me  this  favour,  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled,  and  to 
God  do  I  commit  my  cause." 

The  queen  rose  up  in  tears,  and  instead  of  returning  to  her 
seat,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  walked  out  of 
court.  "  Madam,"  said  Griffiths,  her  receiver-general,  on  whose 
arm  she  leant,  "  you  are  called  back ;"  for  the  crier  made  the 
hall  ring  with  the  summons,  "  Katharine,  queen  of  England, 
come  again  into  court."  The  queen  replied  to  Griffiths,  "  I 
hear  it  well  enough ;  but  on — on,  go  you  on,  for  this  is  no 
court  wherein  I  can  have  justice.    Proceed,  therefore."  Sanders 
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asserts  tliat  she  added,  "  T  never  before  disj  uted  the  will  of  ray 
husband,  and  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  disobedience."  But,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  just  indig- 
nation which  supported  her  througli  the  above  scene,  is  httle 
consistent  with  such  superfluous  duiifulness  to  a  husband  who 
was  in  the  act  of  renouncing  her. 

When  the  crier  was  tired  or"  rrilhng  queen  Katharine  back 
into  court,  Henry,  a  'o  ssiw  the  deep  impression  her  pathetic 
appeal  had  made  on  all  i-Cf-  -r'-nn  iced  one  of  his  orations, 
lamenting  "  that  his  couff"  «ait  Id  1 1  rj^e  the  divorce  of  such 

a  queen,  who  had  ever  1  v(A<^  v,ife,  fiill  of  all  gentle- 


ness and  virtue."  What  *  mi 
whose  memories  the  murdui 


iiicnibers  of  his  council  (in 
.ccusations  he  had  secretly 


brought  against  Katharine  were  fresh)  have  thought  of  the 
duplicity  of  his  tongue  ?  But  unblushing  falsehood  is  a  trait 
in  Henry's  character,  which  his  domestic  history  can  alone  set 
in  a  proper  light.  It  is  supposed  that  a  blunt,  rough-spoken 
man  is  incapable  of  deceit,  a  mistake  which  causes  the  tolera- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  ill  behaviour  in  society.  Henry  VIII., 
the  head  of  the  order  of  bluff  speakers,  is  a  noted  instance  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  rule.  At  the  request  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
king  then  proceeded  in  his  speech  to  exonerate  him  from  having 
prompted  the  divorce,  and  declared  that  "  the  admonitions  of 
Ids  confessor  had  first  raised  the  doubt  in  his  mind,'  together 
with  the  demurs  of  the  French  ambassador  regarding  the  legi- 
timacy of  his  only  child."  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Hall,  that 
it  was  the  Spanish  ambassador  who  first  raised  this  doubt ;  but 
the  king's  silence  on  this  head  in  his  speech  of  vindication,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  falseness  of  this  assertion.'  The  king, 
turning  to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  added,  "that 
on  this  doubt  being  raised,  he  had  applied  to  him  for  licence 

'  Dr.  Drayoot  (the  chaplain  of  the  king's  confessor,  bishop  Longland)  affirmed 
to  sir  Thomas  More,  that  the  bishop  declared  to  him,  that  instead  of  his  starting 
the  point  of  the  illegality  of  king  Henry's  marriage  at  confession,  the  king  was 
perpetually  urging  it  to  him.  Longland  afterwards  deeply  repented  having 
listened  to  the  king  in  the  matter. — Burnet,  vol.  iii. 

'  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  acknowledges  he 
was  led  into  error  by  repeating  this  assei-tion,  which  is  likewise  made  by  Speed. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  emperor  had  reproached  Henry  with  offering  him  his 
young  daughter  in  marriage,  when  he  knew  he  was  meditating  divorcing  the 
mother,  and  declaring  his  child  illegithnate ;  it  is  a  proof  that  the  king's  in- 
tentions were  known  to  Charles  V.  before  his  marriage  with  his  empress  in  1526, 
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of  inquiry,  which  was  granted,  signed  by  all  the  bishops/* 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's  coun- 
sellors, declared  he  had  not  signed  it.  "  Here  is  your  hand  and 
seal,"  rephed  the  kiog.  Fisher  pronounced  it  "  a  forgery ;" 
when  archbishop  Warham  declared  Fisher  had  permitted  it  to 
be  signed  for  him.  This  Fisher  firmly  denied,  saying,  "  If  he 
wished  it  to  be  done,  why  could  he  not  have  done  it  himself?" 
Weary  of  the  dispute,  the  king  dissolved  the  court.  From  that 
moment  Fisher,  who  had  been  the  king's  tutor,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  much  beloved  by  him,  became  the  object  of  his 
deadly  hatred,  which  pursued  him  to  the  scaflfold,  and  even 
beyond  it. 

Katharine  was  again  summoned  before  the  court,  June  25  j 
and  on  refusing  to  appear,  was  declared  contumacious.  An 
appeal  to  the  pope,  signed  in  every  page  with  her  owp  hand, 
was,  however,  given  in,  and  read  on  her  part.  She  likewise 
wrote  to  her  nephew,  declaring  she  would  suffer  death  rather 
than  compromise  the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  The  perplexed 
legates  now  paused  in  their  proceedings :  they  declared  that 
courts  never  sat  in  Eome  fron.  July  to  October,  and  that  they 
must  follow  the  example  of  their  head.  At  this  delay  Anne 
Boleyn  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  her  lover,  that  he  was 
in  an  agony  of  impatience.  He  sent  for  Wolsey,  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  queen  to  comply 
with  the  divorce.  Wolsey  remained  an  hour  with  the  king, 
hearing  him  storm  in  all  the  fury  of  unbridled  passion.  At  last 
Wolsey  returned  to  his  barge  :  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was 
waiting  in  it  at  Black&iars-stairs,  observed  "  that  it  was  warm 
weather.'* — "  Yea,  my  lord,"  said  Wolsey,  "  and  if  you  had 
been  chafed  as  I  have  been,  you  would  say  it  was  hot."  That 
night,  by  the  time  he  had  been  in  bed  at  white-hall  two  hours, 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  called  him  up,  and 
desired  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  repair  instantly  to 
BrideweU-palace,  that  he  might,  in  company  with  Campeggio, 
be  ready  to  wait  on  the  queen  in  the  morning  with  proposals 
for  a  private  accommodation.  It  is  said  that  Wolsey  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  rate  the  earl  for  his  eagerness  in  the  matter 
so  soundly,  that  he  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  wept  bitterly  all 
the  time  the  cardinal  was  dressing  himself.. 
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Early  that  moming  Wohey  and  Campeggio  came  by  water 
to  Bridewell,  and  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  queen. 
She  was  at  work  with  her  maids,  and  came  to  them,  where 
they  awaited  her  in  her  presence-chamber,  with  a  skein  of  red 
silk  about  her  neck.  She  thanked  them  for  their  visit,  and 
said  "  she  would  give  them  a  hearing,  though  she  imagined 
they  came  on  business  which  required  much  deliberation,  and 
a  brain  stronger  than  hers.  .  .  .  You  see,"  continued  the  queen, 
showing  the  silk,  "  my  employment ;  in  this  way  I  pass  my 
time  with  my  maids,  who  are  indeed  none  of  the  ablest  coun- 
sellors j  yet  have  I  no  other  in  England,  and  Spain,  where 
there  are  those  on  whom  I  could  rely,  is,  God  knoweth,  far  off." 
"  K  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  Wolsey,*  "  to  go  into  your 
privy-chamber,  we  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming." 
"  My  lord,"  said  the  queen,  "  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say, 
speak  it  openly  before  these  folk,  for  I  fear  nothing  that  can 
be  alleged  against  me,  but  I  would  all  the  world  should  see 
and  hear  it.  Therefore  speak  your  minds  openly,  I  pray." 
Then  began  Wolsey  to  address  her  in  Latin.  "  Pray,  good 
my  lord,"  repUed  the  queen,  "  speak  to  me  in  EngUsh,  for  I 
can,  thank  God,  speak  and  understand  Enghsh,  though  I  do 
know  some  Latin."  Her  attainments  in  Latin  were  great, 
but  in  this  manner  she  spoke  of  her  own  acquirements.         .« 

Then  Wolsey  unfolded  the  king's  message,  which  was  to 
offer  her  every  thing  she  could  name  in  riches  and  honours, 
and  to  place  the  princess  Mary  next  in  order  of  succession  to 
the  issue  by  the  second  marriage,  if  she  would  consent  to  the 
divorce.  "My  lord,"  returned  the  queen,  "I  thank  you 
for  your  good  will,  but  I  cannot  answer  you  suddenly,  for  I 
was  set  among  my  maids  at  work,  Uttle  dreaming  of  such  a 
visit,  and  I  need  coimsel  in  a  matter  which  touches  me  so 
nearly;  but  as  for  any  in  England,  their  counsel  is  not  for 
my  profit.  Alas  !  my  lords,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  lacking  wit 
to  answer  persons  of  wisdom  as  ye  be,  in  so  weighty  a  matter. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  good  unto  me,  a  poor  woman,  desti- 
tute of  counsel  in  a  foreign  land,  and  your  advice  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear." — "Upon  this,"  says  Cavendish,  who  was  a 
witness  of  the  scene  thus  far,  "  the  queen  went  to  her  with- 
»«  '  Cavendish,  from  whom  this  soeoe  is  taken.  '  , ,; .    ../' 
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drawing-room  with  the  legates,  and  remained  there  some  time 
in  earnest  conversation.  What  passed  no  one  knew,  but  accom- 
modation of  the  dispute  was  as  far  off  as  ever."  Yet  it  must 
be  observed,  that  from  this  interview  the  queen  gained  over 
both  legates  to  her  Cause ;  indeed  they  never  would  pronounce 
against  her,  and  this  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  king's 
enmity  to  his  former  favourite  Wolsey.  That  minister  had 
assuredly  encouraged  the  separation  between  the  king  and 
queen  in  its  earlier  stages,  in  hopes  of  marrying  his  master  to 
the  brilhant  and  noble-minded  sister  of  Francis  I.,  Margaret 
of  Valois,  duchess  of  Alenyon.  That  admirable  lady,  when  the 
reversion  of  king  Henry's  hand  was  mentioned  to  her,  replied, 
"That  if  she  had  had  no  other  objection,  she  knew  that 
listening  to  such  a  proposal  would  break  the  heart  of  queen 
Katharine ;  therefore  she  would  none  of  it." 

Wolsey  now  found  that  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  t6  injure 
Katharine,  his  once-beneficent  mistress  and  friend,  was  but  to 
exalt  Anne  Boleyn,  his  active  enemy.  When  the  legantine 
court  resumed  its  sittings,  the  king's  counsel  pressed  the  legates 
to  give  judgment.  Campeggio  now  took  the  lead  and  posi- 
tively refused,  declaring  their  determination  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  pontiff.  This  court,  from  wluch  so  much  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  impatient  king,  was  then  dissolved.  On  this, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  kinp*'*  brocher-in-law,  striking  his 
hand  so  violently  on  the  table  ;  he  made  every  one  start, 
swore  rudely  that  "  No  good  had  ever  befallen  England  since 
cardinals  came  there."  Wolsey  retorted  with  spirit,  "  That 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  cardinal  at  least,  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk would  have  losfc  his  head,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viling cardinals  at  that  time."  <'     ■ 

':  OS  Queen  Katharine  was  now  taken  from  the  palace  of  Bride- 
well by  the  king,  who  stiU  remained  her  malcontent  husband. 
The  royal  pair  went  on  a  progress  together,  and  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne,  in  his  letters,  afSrms  that  there  was  no  apparent 
diminution  of  affection  between  the  king  and  queen;  al- 
though they  were  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn,  the  queen 
showed  no  marks  of  jealousy  or  anger  against  her.  The  royal 
progress  first  tarried  at  the  More,  a  royal  manor  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  then  bent  its  course  to  Grafton,  in  Northampton- 
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shire.  Here  Campeggio  went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  king. 
Wolaey  accompanied  him,  but  was  almost  driven  from  the 
royal  abode  by  the  king's  attendants.  He  had  one  interview 
with  Henry, — it  was  his  last.'  Eustace  Chapuys,  otherwise  Ca- 
pucius,  in  his  despatches  of  the  autumn  of  1530  to  Charles  Y., 
his  master,  gives  some  intelligence  respecting  queen  Katharine 
at  this  agonizing  period.  "  The  queen's  ailment,"  says  the 
ambassador,  "  continues  as  bad  or  worse  than  ever.  The 
king  absents  himself  from  her  as  much  as  possible,  and  is 
always  here  (at  London)  with  the  lady  [Anne],  whilst  the 
queen  is  at  Richmond.  He  has  never  been  so  long  without 
visiting  her  as  now,  but  states,  in  excuse,  that  a  death  from 
the  plague  has  taken  place  near  her  residence.  He  has 
resumed  his  attempts  to  persuade  her  to  become  a  nun ;  this 
is,  however,  only  lost  time,  for  the  queen  will  never  take 
such  a  step.  The  continual  uneasiness  which  she  endures 
causes  her  to  entreat  your  majesty,  as  well  in  my  letters  as 
yours,  that  her  suit  be  brought  to  a  final  conclusion.'" 
Katharine  was  sinking  under  the  agony  of  hope  deferred. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  his  daughter  ruled  all  events; 
they  were  working  the  ruin  of  Wolsey,  whom  the  queen 
pitied,  although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  divorce  he  had 
been  ranked  among  her  enemies.  One  of  the  ministers  of 
Henry  VIII.,  then  on  his  way  to  Rome,  Gregoiy  Cassal, 
held  some  secret  communication  with  queen  Katharine,  and 
by  singular  means.  "  Sire,  withia  the  last  few  days,"  writes 
Capucius  to  Charles  V.,  "  a  present  of  poultry  has  been  sent 
to  the  queen  by  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  with  it  an  orange, 
in  which  was  enclosed  a  letter  from  Gregory  Cassal,  which  I 
deem  proper  to  send  to  your  majesty.  The  queen  thinks 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk  sent  this  present  of  her  own  accord, 
and  out  of  the  love  she  bears  her,  but  I  fear  it  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  husband;  at  aH  events,  this 
seems  to  open  a  way  for  the  queen  to  communicate  secretly."' 
The  truth  was,  the  most  furious  dissensions  raged  between 

*  See  the  sncceeding  life  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

'  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.,  edited  hy  William  Bradford,  M.A.  p.  800. 

»  Ibid.  p.  322,  323.    Nov.  27, 1530. 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  wife :  if  he  championized  the 
king  and  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  likely  to  take  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question.  The  divorce  excited  the  greatest 
interest  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  in 
England.  The  women,  from  high  to  low,  took  the  part  of  the 
queen;'  while  unmarried  men,  or  those  on  whom  the  mar- 
riage-yoke sat  heavily,  were  partisans  of  Henry.  That  Christ- 
mas  the  king  and  queen  passed  at  Greenwich,  and  the  usual 
festivities  of  masques  and  banquets  took  place.  Henry  caressed 
the  princess  Mary  with  more  than  his  usual  tenderness,  and 
Katharine  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  the  queen  of 
England.  All  this  was  to  induce  her  to  withdraw  her  appeal 
from  Kome,  and  submit  her  cause  to  the  decision  of  any  four 
prelates  or  secular  lawyers  in  England.  Katharine  refused  to 
authorize  this  proceeding ;  the  king  in  sullen  anger  ^broke  up 
all  the  court  diversions,  and  retired,  after  Easter,  to  Whitehall, 
a  palace  he  had  just  forced  from  Wolsey  belonging  to  the 
see  of  York. 

The  queen  was  residing  at  Greenwich,  Whitsuntide  1531, 
when  the  king  sent  to  her  a  deputation  from  his  council, 
announcing  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Cranmer,  ob- 
tained the  opinions  of  the  universities  of  Europe  concerning 
the  divorce,  and  found  several  which  considered  it  expedient ; 
he  therefore  entreated  her,  for  the  quieting  of  his  conscience, 
that  she  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  four  Eng- 
lish prelates  and  four  nobles.  The  queen  received  the  message 
in  her  chamber,  and  thus  replied  to  it :  "  God  grant  my  hus- 
band a  quiet  conscience ;  but  I  mean  to  abide  by  no  decision 
excepting  that  of  Rome."''  The  king  heard  her  determi- 
nation with  gloom  and  fury.  He  accompanied  the  queen 
to  Windsor  after  the  festival  of  Trinity,  1531 ;  but  on  the 
14th  of  June  he  left  the  royal  castle,  and  sent  to  Katharine 
imperious  orders  to  depart  from  thence  before  his  return. 
"  Go  where  I  may,"  was  the  reply  of  the  forsaken  queen, 
"  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  him  will  I  pray ! "  She  imme- 
diately retired  from  Windsor-castle,  and  never  again  beheld 
her  husband  or  child.    Her  first  abiding-place  was  her  manor 
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of  the  More,  in  Hertfordshire ;  she  then  settled  at  AmpthiU, 
whence  she  wrote  to  pope  Clement,  informing  him  of  her  ex- 
pulsion from  her  husband's  court. 

Katharine  had  hitherto  been  the  princess  Mary's  principal 
teacher  in  the  Latin  language ;  she  was  now  separated  from 
her,  but  more  intent  on  her  benefit  then  desirous  of  saddening 
her  young  heart  with  complaints  of  wrongs,  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  letter,  recommending  attention  to  her  studies 
under  her  new  tutor,  Dr.  Featherstone :' —        ,  ;     ,. 

"Daxtohtbb, 

"I  pmy  you  think  not  that  forgetfidness  has  caused  me  to  keep  Charles  so 
long  here,  and  answered  not  your  good  letter,  in  the  which  I  perceive  ye  would 
know  how  I  do.  I  am  in  that  case,  that  the  absence  of  the  king  and  you  troubleth 
me.  My  health  is  metely  good  j  and  I  trust  in  God  that  he,  who  sent  it  me, 
dsth  it  to  the  best,  and  will  shortly  turn  all  to  come  with  good  effect.  And  in 
the  mean  time  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  especially  when  they  show  me 
that  ye  be  well  amended. .   I  pray  God  to  continue  it  to  his  pleasure. 

« As  for  your  writing  in  Latin,  I  am  glad  that  ye  shall  change  from  me  to 
niaister  Federston,  for  that  shaU  do  you  much  good  to  learn  from  him  to  write 
right;  but  yet  sometimes  I  would  be  glad,  when  ye  do  write  to  muster  Federston 
of  your  own  inditing,  when  he  hath  read  it  that  I  may  see  it,  for  it  shall  be  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  see  you  keep  your  Latin,  and  fair  writing  and  all.  And  so  I 
pray  to  recommend  me  to  my  lady  of  Salisbury.    At  TFobum,  this  Friday  night. 


O'Ut^    Cc 


While  yet  resident  at  AmpthiD,  Katharine  wrote  to  her 
daughter  another  letter  full  of  excellent  advice,  praying  her 
to  submit  to  her  father's  will.  The  wise  queen  justly  con- 
sidered, that  if  Mary  did  not  exasperate  her  father,  he  would, 
at  one  time  or  other,  acknowledge  her  rights  as  a  child ;  and, 
at  her  tender  age,  her  opinion  on  the  divorce  could  be  of  no 
moment.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  the  queen  desires 
to  be  remembered  to  her  dear  good  lady  of  Salisbury,  Mary's 
governess ;   "  teU  her,"  adds  the  pious  Katharine,  "  that  to 

'  There  is  reason  to  suppose  this  tutor  of  Mary  was  afterwards  put  to  deftth 
by  Henry  at  that  dreadful  execution  in  Smithfield,  where  Abell,  one  of  Katharine's 
chaplams,  and  two  Catholics  were  butchered,  according  to  their  doom,  for  treason; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pious  Dr.  Barnes  and  two  I^testants  were  burnt  alive. 
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the  kingdom  of  Heaven  we  never  come  but  through  many 
troubles."'  Another  letter  of  the  queen  was  written  to  Crom- 
well  on  occasion  of  having  heard  news  that  the  princess  was 
ill.  Katharine  sues  thus  humbly  to  Henry's  agent  for  per- 
mission  to  see  her  child,  Bayiiig>  that  "  A  little  comfort  and 
mirth  she  would  take  with  me,  would  be  a  half-health  to  her. 
For  my  love  let  this  be  done."  Yet  this  maternal  request  was 
cruelly  refused.  ... 

At  this  juncture  pope  Clement  addressed  a  private  letter 
of  exhortation  to  Henry,  advising  him  to  take  home  queen 
Katharine,  and  put  away  "  one  Anna,"  whom  he  kept  about 
him.  A  pubUc  instrument  from  Rome  soon  followed  this  ex- 
ordium, which  confirmed  the  legality  of  Henry  and  Katharine's 
marriage,  and  pronounced  their  offspring  legitimate.  At  first 
the  king  was  staggered,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  efforts  to 
obtain  the  divorce.  Cromwell  offered  his  advice  at'  tiiat  cri- 
tical  moment  to  separate  the  English  church  from  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  the  king's  ex- 
hausted finances  by  the  seizure  of  church  property.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  stupendous  step  fill  many  vast  folios  devoted 
to  the  mighty  questions  of  contending  creeds  and  differing 
interests, — questions  which  must  be  left  imdiscussed  here ;  the 
object  of  these  unambitious  pages  is  but  to  trace  its  effects  on 
one  faithful  feminine  heart,  wrung  with  all  the  woes  that  per- 
tain to  a  forsaken  wife  and  bereaved  mother.  The  death  of  War- 
ham  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1533,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  king's  esteemed  theologian.  Dr.  Cranmer,  in  his  place, 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  long-agitated  question 
of  the  divorce.  The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
his  wedlock  by  a  decision  pronoimced  under  his  own  supre- 
macy. He  therefore  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year.  "      ^i 

Insurrections  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  king's  marriage  with  "  Nan  Bullen,"  as 
she  was  irreverently  styled  by  the  common  people.  If  the 
queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  good  woman  she  was,  she 

'  Hearne's  Sylloge.     The  letter,  like  some  others  written  when  she  was  bo< 
jooming  at  AmpthiU,  is  dated  Wobnm. 
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alight  have  given  her  faithless  husband  and  triumphant  rival 
no  little  uneasiness  by  heading  a  party  with  her  daughter, 
especially  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  pronounced  her  marriage 
good;  and  her  offspring  legitimate.  "^  The  house  of  commons 
\a/di  declared  in  her  favour  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by 
one  of  their  members  named  Tems,  requesting  the  king  to  take 
home  queen  Katharine.*   The  first  step  Cranmer  took  as  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  re- 
questing permission  to  settle  the  question  of  the  divorce. 
An  archiepiscopal  court  was  accordingly  held  at  Dunstable, 
SIX  miles  from  the  queen's  residence.     Here  Katharine  was 
repeatedly  cited  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the 
least  sign  of  recognition  that  such  tribunal  existed.     Finally, 
she  was  declared  contumacious;  and  the  sentence  that  her 
marriage  was  null  and  void,  and  never  had  been  good,  was 
read  before  two  notaries  in  the  Lady-chapel  of  Dunstable- 
priory.^     Leave  was  given  both  to  Katharine  and  the  king  to 
marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.     On  the  day  after  Ascension- 
day,  May  23, 1533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.' 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  hapless 
queen  while  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling. 
When  lord  Mountjoy,  her  former  page,  was  deputed  to  inform 
her  that  she  was  degraded  firom  the  rank  of  queen  of  England 
to  that  of  dowager-princess  of  Wales,  she  was  on  a  sick-bed : 
it  was  some  days  before  she  could  permit  the  interview,  which 
is  thus  reported  by  Mountjoy.  "  Thursday,  J  ■'■■;'  3.  She  com- 
manded her  chamberlain  should  bring  into  her  {rivy-chamber 
as  many  of  her  servants  as  he  could  inform  of  her  wishes ; 
'for,'  she  said,  'she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
them.'  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because 
she  had  pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not 
veil  stand  or  go,  and  also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  her  servants  were  there  assembled,  who 
might  hear  what  should  be  said,  she  then  demanded, '  Whether 
Tve  had  our  charge  to  say  by  mouth  or  by  writing  ?'  We  said, 
'Both.'  But  as  soon^  as  we  began  to  declare  and  read  that 
the  articles  were  addressed  to  the  princess-dowager,  she  made 
'  Lord  Herbert,  p.  156,  (W.  Kennet.)  •  Ibid.  p.  163.  »  Ibid. 
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exception  to  that  name^  saj^ng,  she  was  '  not  priucess-downcer 
but  the  queen,  and,  withal,  the  king's  true  wife, — had  beeu 
crowned  and  anointed  queen,  and  had  by  the  king  lawful 
issue ;  wherefore  the  name  of  queen  she  would  vindicate  chal- 
lenge,  and  so  caU  herself  during  her  lifetime.'"'  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mountjoy  and  his  coadjutors  alternately  offered  bribes 
and  used  threats.  Katharine  remained  firm  in  her  determi- 
nation ;  she  treated  all  o£Pers  of  augmentation  to  her  income 
with  queenly  contempt.  They  proceeded  to  tell  her,  if  she 
retained  the  name  of  queen,  she  would  (for  a  vain  desire  and 
appetite  of  glory)  provc^e  the  king's  highness,  not  only  against 
her  whole  household,  to  their  hindrance  and  undoing,  but  be 
an  occasion  that  the  king  should  withdraw  his  fatherly  love 
from  her  honourable  and  dearest  daughter,  the  lady  princess 
Mary,  which  ought  to  move  her  if  no  other  cause  did. 

This  was  the  first  time  threats  had  been  aimbd  at  the 
daughter,  in  case  the  mother  continued  impracticable.  Katha- 
rine still  continued  unsubdued;  she  answered,  "As  to  any 
vain-glory,  it  was  not  that  she  desired  the  name  of  a  queen, 
but  only  for  the  discharge  of  her  conscience  to  declare  herself 
the  king's  true  wife,  and  not  his  harlot,  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  As  to  the  princess  her  daughter,  she  was  the 
king's  true  child ;  and  as  God  had  given  her  unto  them,  so, 
for  her  part,  she  would  render  her  again  to  the  king  as  his 
daughter,  to  do  with  her  as  should  stand  with  his  pleasure, 
trusting  to  God  that  she  would  prove  an  honest  woman;  and 
that  neither  for  her  daughter,  her  servants,  her  possessions,  or 
any  worldly  adversity,  or  the  king's  displeasure,  that  might 
ensue,  would  she  yield  in  this  cause  to  put  her  soul  hi  danger; 
and  that  they  should  not  be  feared  that  have  power  to  kill  the 
body,  but  He  only  that  hath  power  over  the  soul."  Katha- 
rine then  exerted  her  queenly  authority  by  commanding  the 
minutes  of  this  conference  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  drew  her 
pen  through  the  words  "  princess-dowager  "  wherever  they  oc- 
curred. The  paper  still  remains  in  our  national  archives  with 
the  alterations  made  by  her  agitated  hand.     She  demanded 

'  State-Papers  of  Henry  VIII.;  published  under  a  royal  commission  of  William 
IV.,  part  i.  pp.  397-402. 
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a  copy,  that  she  might  translate  it  into  Spanish ;  and  the  scene 
concluded  with  her  protestations,  that  she  would  "  never  re- 
linquish the  name  of  queen."  Indeed,  the  implicit  obedience 
Henry's  agents  paid  her,  even  when  these  came  to  dispute  her 
title,  proved  how  completely  she  was  versed  in  the  science  of 
command.  Her  servants  had  been  summoned  by  Mountjoy  to 
take  an  oath  to  serve  her  but  as  princess  of  Wales,  which  she 
forbade  them  to  do ;  therefore  many  left  her  service,  and  she 
was  waited  upon  by  a  very  few,  whom  the  king  excused  from 
the  oath. 

The  same  summer,  her  residence  was  transferred  to  Bugden 
(now  called  Buckden),  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  four  miles  from  Huntingdon.  Her  routine  of  life  la 
most  interestingly  described  in  a  curious  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Harpsfield,  a  contemporary,  whose  testimony  is  well 
worth  attention,  because  it  shows  that  the  great  and  excellent 
Katharine  continued  to  view  her  rival,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the 
same  Christian  light  as  before,  even  in  ths  last  consummation 
of  her  bitterest  trials,  considering  her  as  an  object  of  deep 
pity  rather  than  resentment.  Katharine  thus  displays  the 
highest  power  of  talent  bestowed  on  the  human  species,  an 
exquisite  and  accurate  judgment  of  character.  Most  correctly 
did  she  appreciate  both  Henry  and  his  giddy  partner.  "  I  have 
credibly  heard,"  says  Dr.  Harpsfield,  "  that,  at  a  time  of  her 
sorest  troubles,  one  of  her  gentlewomen  began  to  curse  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  queen  dried  her  streaming  eyes,  and  said  ear- 
nestly, '  Hold  your  peace !  Curse  not — curse  her  not,  but 
rather  pray  for  her;  for  even  now  is  the  time  fast  coming 
when  you  shall  h;vi't  reason  to  pity  her,  and  lament  her  case.' 
And  so  it  chanced  indeed At  Bugden,"  pursues  Harps- 
field, "  queen  Katharine  spent  her  solitary  life  in  much  prayer, 
great  alms  and  abstinence;  and  when  she  was  not  this  way 
occupied,  then  was  she  and  her  gentlewomen  working  with 
theu*  own  hands  something  wrought  in  needlework,  costly 
and  artificially,  which  she  intended,  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
bestow  on  some  of  the  churches.  There  was  in  the  said  house 
of  Bugden  a  chamber  with  a  window  that  had  a  prospect  into 
the  chapel,  out  of  the  which  she  might  hear  divine  service.    lu 
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this  chamber  she  inclosed  herself,  sequestered  from  all  other 
company,  a  great  part  of  the  night  and  day,  and  upon  her 
knees  used  to  pray  at  the  same  window,  leaning  upon  the 
stones  of  the  same.  There  were  some  of  her  gentlewomeQ 
who  curiously  marked  all  her  doings,  and  reported  that  often. 
times  they  found  the  said  stones,  where  her  head  had  reclined 
wet  as  though  a  c^hower  had  rained  upon  them.  It  was  cre- 
dibly thought  that,  in  the  time  of  her  prayer,  she  removed 
the  cushions  that  ordinarily  lay  in  the  window,  and  that  the 
said  stones  were  imbrued  with  the  tears  of  her  devout  eyes 
when  she  prayed  for  strength  to  subdue  the  agonies  of  wronged 
affections/' 

'  The  queen  regained  in  some  degree  her  cheerfulness  and 
peace  of  mind  at  Bugden,  where  the  country  people  began  to 
love  her  exceedingly.  They  visited  her  frequently  out  of  pure 
respect,  and  she  received  the  tokens  of  regard  they  daily 
showed  her  most  sweetly  and  graciously.'  Her  returning 
tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  archbishop  Lee  and  bishop 
Tunstal/  who  came  to  read  to  her  six  articles^  showing  why 
she  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  prince  Arthur's  widow,  and 
that  she  ought  to  resign  the  title  of  queen.  '^  We  admonished 
her,  likewise,"  they  declared  in  their  despatch  to  Henry,  "  not 
to  call  herself  your  highness'  vox^fi  for  that  your  highness  was 
'*  discharged  of  that  marriage  made  with  her,  and  had  contracted 
\     new  marriage  with  your  dearest  xaieif  queen  Anne,  and  foras- 

■"^ ja(mch^(as  thanked  be  God)  fair  issue  has  already  sprung  of  this 

I  marriage,  and  more  is  likely  to  follow  by  God's  grace."  The  last 
remnant  of  Katharine's  patience  gave  way  at  this  tirade :  in  a 
climax  of  choler  and  agony  she  vowed,  "  she  would  never  quit 
the  title  of  queen,  which  she  would  persist  to  retain  till  death, 
concluding  with  the  declaration  that  she  waa  the  king's  wife  and 
not  his  subject,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  his  acts  of  parliament." 
A  great  historian^  most  aptly  remarks,  ''that  Henry's  repudiated 
wife  was  the  only  person  who  could  defy  him  with  impunity : 


*  Harpsfield;  likewise  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
'  State-Paper  office,  dated  May  21,  Huntingdon.     This  must  have  been  in  the 

,   .>        'Dr.  Lingard. 
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she  had  lost  his  love,  but  never  forfeited  his  esteem."  The 
queen,  m  the  midst  of  these  degradations,  retained  some  faithful 
friends,  and  had  many  imprudent  partisans.  Reginald  Pole, 
whom  she  loved  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  had  passionately 
espoused  her  cause  long  before  it  had  occasioned  the  division 
from  Home.  The  ladies  of  Henry's  coiurt  exerted  their  elo- 
quence in  conversation  so  warmly  against  the  divorce  and  the 
exaltation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  that  the  king  sent  two  of  the  most 
contumacious  to  the  Tower.  One  of  these  (and  the  fact  is 
remarkable)  was  lady  Rochford,'  who  had  been  lady  of  the  bed- 
clinniber  to  Katharine,  and  was  the  wife  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
brother.  But  the  most  troublesome  of  the  queen's  partisans 
was  Elizabeth  Barton,  an  epileptic  nun,  called  the  '  holy  maid 
of  Kent,'  who  mixed  the  subject  of  the  divorce  and  Katharine's 
name  with  the  dreams  of  her  delirious  somnambulism.  Henry's 
mortal  vengeance  soon  fell  on  the  poor  woman  and  se  lal  of 
her  followers,  who  mistook  her  for  a  prophetess.  This  affair, 
for  lack  of  other  matter,  was  made  an  excuse  of  accusing  sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  only  spoken  to  the  epileptic  to  remon- 
strate with  her  and  her  followers  on  their  folUes. 

A  reign  of  terror  now  ruled  the  shuddering  realm.  Eras- 
mus, who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry's  two  most 
illustrious  victims,  bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  thus 
forcibly  describes  their  loss  and  the  state  of  their  country : 
"  In  England,  death  has  either  snatched  every  one  (of  worth) 
away,  or  fear  has  shiimk  them  up."  From  the  time  of  the 
executions  of  Fisher  and  More,  Katharine's  health  became 
worse.  She  was  willing  to  live  for  her  daughter,  and  thinking 
the  air  of  Bugden  too  damp  for  her  constitution,  she  requested 
the  king  to  appoint  her  an  abiding-place  nearer  the  metropolis." 
Henry,  with  liis  usual  brutality,  issued  his  orders  to  Cromwell 
that  she  should  be  removed  to  Fotheringay-castle.'  This  seat 
had  been  inherited  by  the  king  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  the  demesne  had  been  settled 
on  Katharine  as  part  of  her  dower.  Leland  records  "  that  she 
did  great  costs  in  refresliing  it."  It  was,  notwithstanding  all 
the  queen's  cost  "  in  refreshing,"  a  place  notorious  for  its  bad 

>  Dr.  Liugard,  vol.  vi.  p.  198.  »  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  183,  '  Ibid, 
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air,  as  will  be  easily  remembered  by  those  conversant  with  the 
sad  history  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  it  Katharine  posi- 
tively  refiised  to  go,  "  unless  bound  with  ropes."  She  seems 
to  have  bitterly  regretted  drawing  the  attention  of  the  king  to 
her  removal,  for  he  sent  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  break  up  her 
household  at  Bugden ;  and  in  what  spirit  he  fulfUled  this  com. 
mission,  his  letter,'  written  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  the  in- 
formation  of  the  privy  council,  can  witness : — 

"My  Lobd, 

"  Because  we  have  written  to  the  king's  highness,  we  shall  only  advertise  yon 
that  we  find  here  the  most  ohstinate  woman  that  may  be ;  insomuch  that,  as  we 
think,  surely  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to  convey  her  by  force  from  hence  to 
Somersame.'  Concerning  this,  we  have  nothing  in  our  instructions;  we  pray 
your  good  lordship  that  with  speed  we  may  have  knowledge  of  the  king's  express 
pleasure,  at  the  furthest  by  Sunday  night,  [December  21,]  or  else  there  shall 
not  Ve  time  before  the  feast  [Christmas-day]  to  remove  her.  My  lord,  we  have 
had  no  small  travail  to  induce  the  servants  to  take  the  new  oath.  Notwith- 
standing, now  many  of  them  are  sworn,  with  promise  to  serve  the  king's  highness 
according  to  his  pleasiu-e.  My  lord,  we  fomid  things  here  ikr  from  the  long's 
expectation,  we  assure  you,  as  more  at  our  return  ye  shall  know. 

"  Moreover,  whereas  Tomeo"''  was  appointed  to  be  clerk  comptroller  here  in 
this  house,  and  Wilbrahim  with  my  lady  princess  [Elizabeth],  we  understand 
that  your  lordship  hath  taken  Tomeo  to  serve  my  lady  princess,  and  discharged 
Wilbrahim,  whereby  this  house  is  disappointed  of  that  necessary  officer. 

"Bugden,  Friday,  19  of  Dec." 

A  bull  of  excommunication  had  at  last  been  fulminated 
against  Henry,  and  was  recently  published  at  Flanders,  a 
measure  which  incited  him  thus  to  torment  his  wife,  who 
had,  poor  soul !  tried  earnestly  to  shield  him  from  it.  She 
had  formerly  interfered,  at  his  request,  to  obviate  some  of 
the  inconveniences  of  his  struggle  with  the  pope,  before  he 
had  made  the  schism  from.  Rome.  Her  love  still  interposed 
to  avert  from  him  a  blow,  which,  according  to  her  belief,  was 
the  heaviest  that  could  fall  on  living  man,  although  that  blow 
was  aimed  to  avenge  her.  "  I  understand  to-day,"^  writes 
cardinal  Pole  to  his  friend  Priuli,    "  that  if  the  queen,  the 

*  State-Papers,  vol.  i. 

^  Soraarsham,  says  Heylin,  was  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  and  church 
of  Ely. 

"  He  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Anne  of  Geves.  His  name  declares 
him  a  Spaniard. 

*  Pole's  Letters,  445.  ITie  cardinal  is  so  far  from  meaning  to  eulogize  the 
queen  for  her  temperate  conduct,  that  he  indulges  in  some  indignant  remarks 
that  a  woman  should  thus  have  the  power  of  suspending  the  decrees  of  the  church, 
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aunt  of  Caesar  [the  emperor  Charles],  had  not  interfered,  the 
anathema  would  have  already  gone  out  against  the  king." 
So  little  did  the  loving  Katharine  deserve  the  cruel  conduct 
that  attended  her  expulsion  from  Bugden. 

The  commissioners  at  Bugden  proceeded  to  examine  the 
queen's  servants,  who  were  very  earnest  in  entreaties  to  be 
dismissed  rather  than  retained  in  her  service  if  they  were 
forced  to  abjure  their  oaths  to  her  as  queen ;  for  they  could 
not  take  the  second  oath  without  peijury,  neither  could  any 
inducement  prevail  on  Katharine  to  say  she  should  consider 
them  as  her  dutiful  servants  if  they  called  her  the  princess- 
dowager.  Both  her  almoner  and  receiver  implored  her  to 
yield  in  this  point,  yet  she  persisted  in  her  determination. 
The  rest  of  the  household  refused  to  take  the  oath  against  her 
wish,  and  the  coinmissioners  questioned  tnem  regarding  the 
persons  who  had  p^v-suaded  them  so  earnestly  that  Katharine 
was  queen.  At  last  the  servants  declared  that  the  chaplains, 
Abell  and  Barker/  had  strengthened  them  in  this  belief. 
"  Upon  which,"  say  the  commissioners  to  Henry,  "  we  called 
and  examined  these  men,  and  found  them  stiffly  standing  in 
their  conscience  that  she  was  queen,  and  the  king's  lawful 
wife,  and  that  no  man  sworn  to  serve  her  as  queen  might 
change  that  oath  without  perjury,  and  they  acknowledged 
they  had  showed  the  same  to  as  many  as  asked  their  counsel; 
whereupon  we  have  committed  them  to  the  porter's  ward, 
with  hberty  to  speak  to  no  one  but  their  keeper.  With 
some  difficulty  the  household  was  made  up,  and  the  bishop 
of  LlandaflF,  an  old  Spanish  priest  of  the  name  of  Allequa, 
who  had  served  Katharine  before  her  marriage,  was  suffered 
to  remain  with  her. 

Sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld  bore  the  nominal  office  of  steward 
of  her  household,  but  was  in  reality  the  castellan  who  held 
her  in  custody.  He  wrote  to  the  privy  council  at  this  period, 
giving  u  minute  detail  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between 

'  Harleian  MS.  283,  p.  102,  (Art.  44).  This  despatch  from  the  council  hu 
been  endorsed  1532,  an  evident  mistake,  since  many  circumstances  prove  it  was 
the  removal  from  Bugden  December  1534  that  is  under  discussion :  and  this 
arrest  of  Abell  and  his  colleague  agrees  with  the  Privy  Council-boo  k. 
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him  and  Katharine  on  the  subject  of  her  household.  Tlie 
papers  are  half  obUterated  by  fire,  yet  the  following  parti- 
cularS;  throwing  much  intelligence  on  her  private  life,  are 
legible.*  She  desired  to  retain  "  her  confessor,  her  physician, 
and  her  potecary;  two  men-servants,  and  as  many  women  as 
it  should  please  the  king's  grace  to  appoint ;  and  that  they 
should  take  no  oath,  but  only  to  the  king  and  to  her,  but  to 
none  other  woman."  A  glance  at  the  oath  required  will  show 
the  reasons  of  this  expression.  It  was  no  wonder  the  queen 
objected  that  her  servants  should  be  thus  exhorted:  "Ye 
shall  swear  to  bear  faith,  troth,  and  obedience  only  to  the 
king's  grace,  ^and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  most  dear 
and  entirely  beloved  lawful  wife,  queen  Anne.'" — "  As  to  my 
physician  and  potecary"  continues  queen  Katharine,  " they 
be  my  countrymen:  the  king  knoweth  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
They  have  continued  many  years  with  me,  and  have  (I  thank 
them)  taken  great  pains  with  me ;  for  I  am  ofttimes  sickly, 
as  the  king's  grace  doth  know  right  well.  And  I  require 
their  attendance  for  the  preservation  of  my  poor  bodie,  that  I 
may  hve  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  God.  They  are  faithful  and 
diligent  in  my  service,  and  also  daily  do  they  pray  that  the 
king's  royal  estate  long  may  endure.  But  if  they  take  any 
other  oath  than  they  have  taken  to  the  king  and  me  (to  serve 
me),  I  shall  never  trust  them  again,  for  in  so  doing  I  should 
live  continually  in  fear  of  my  life  with  them.  Wherefore 
I  tiTist  the  king,  of  his  high  honour  and  goodness,  and  for  the 
great  love  that  hath  been  betwixt  him  and  me,  (which  love 
in  me  now  is  as  faithful  to  him  as  ever  it  was,  so  take  I  God 
to  record !)  will  not  use  extremity  with  me,  my  request  being 
so  reasonable.'' 

This  gentle  and  truly  feminine  supplication  appears  fairly 
reported  by  sir  Edmund.  The  Spanish  physician  and  apo- 
thecary  certainly  remained  in  queen  Katharine's  household; 
but  the  confessor.  Dr.  Abell,^  was  separated  from  it  at  this 
juncture.    The  next  despatch,  signed  R.  Sussex,  gives  the  in- 

'  Privy  Council,  Henry  VIII,,  edited  by  sir  Harris  Nicolns,  pp.  347,  319. 

*  See  the  oath.  Parliamentary  History;  2nd  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

^  He  was  afterwixrds  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  Henry  VIII. 
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on  that  Abell  had  departed,  and  implies  that  he  was 
t  loss  to  Katharine,  because  he  could  speak  Spanish,  in 
which  language  she  was  ever  confessed,  "  and  she  will  use  no 
other  for  that  purpose."  Father  Forrest,  her  former  confes- 
sor, had  been  thrown  into  Newgate  at  an  early  period  of  the 
divorce,  and  the  difficulty  was  now  to  find  a  confessor  agree- 
able both  to  Henry  and  his  divorced  wife.  "  The  bishop  of 
Llandafi',"  continues  the  king's  agent,  "wiU  do  less  harm 
than  any  other,  to  tarry  and  be  her  ghostly  father."  The 
reason  was,  that  the  old  Spaniard  was  timid  and  quiet, 
and  had  implored  Katharine  to  yield  to  expediency.  "  But 
against  all  humanity  and  reason,"  continues  Sussex,  *'she  stUl 
persists  that  she  wiU  not  remove,  saying,  that  although  your 
grace  have  the  power,  yet  ne  may  she,  ne  will  she  go,  unless 
drawn  with  ropes."  In  this  dilemma,  the  king's  directions 
are  required  "  what  to  do,  if  she  persisteth  in  her  obstinacy  j 
and  that  she  will,  we  surely  think,  for  in  her  wilfulness 
she  may  fall  sick  and  keep  her  bed,  refusing  to  put  on  her 
clothes."' 

The  queen  objected  to  Fotheringay,  on  account  of  its  mal- 
aria from  the  banks  of  the  river  Nene,  and  likewise  to  go  to 
any  residence  belonging  to  the  dower  granted  her  by  prince 
Arthur,  lest  she  should  tacitly  compromise  her  cause.  She 
told  Thomas  Vaux,  one  of  her  officers,  "  that  she  had  no  mind 
to  go  to  Fotheringay,  and  that  she  would  not  go  thither 
though  all  provisions  were  made  for  her ;  yet  from  the  place 
where  she  was  she  much  wished  to  go."  Vaux  was  a  spy,  who 
communicated  all  she  said  to  Cromwell.  At  last  Kimbolton- 
castle  was  appointed  for  her,  a  situation  she  considered  as 
particularly  noxious  to  her  health.'  Indeed,  the  air  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdonshire,  Northamptonshire,  or  Bedford- 
shire, however  wholesome  it  might  be  to  those  accustomed  to 
breathe  it  as  natives,  was  not  likely  to  be  salubrious  to  a 
person  reared  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Granada. 

At  the  termination  of  the  contest  relative  to  her  change  of 
residence,  the  duke  of   Suffolk  behaved  vnth.  such  personal 

*  state-Papers,  p.  453;  this  despatch  i»  iluted  December  31,  1534. 
^  Encyc.  Brit.     Pollino  eays  the  air  was  noxious  on  account  of  damp. 
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insolence  to  the  repudiated  queen,  that  she  left  his  presence 
abruptly;  she  was,  nevertheless,  taken  to  Kimbolton-castle, 
where  she  commenced  the  dreary  new  year  of  1535,  with  her 
comforts  greatly  diminished.  Notwithstanding  5000/.  was  her 
nominal  income  as  prince  Arthur^s  widow,  it  was  so  ill  paid 
that  sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  during  the  lingering  malady  that 
followed  her  arrival  at  Kimbolton,  wrote,  more  than  once, 
that  the  household  was  utterly  devoid  of  money.  An  instance 
occurred,  while  Katharine  lived  at  Kimbolton,  which  proved 
that  her  neighbours  of  low  degree  were  desirous  to  propitiate 
her,  though  fallen  from  her  queenly  state.  A  poor  man, 
ploughing  near  Grantham,  found  a  huge  brass  pot,  contain- 
ing a  large  helmet  of  pure  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  with 
some  chains  of  silver  and  ancient  defaced  rolls  of  parchment, 
"  all  which  he  presented,"  says  Harrison  in  his  description  of 
England,'  "to  queen  Katharine,  then  living  near  Peter- 
borough." The  queen  was  then  in  a  dying  state,  and  these 
treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  agents  at  Kim- 
bolton-castle. 

The  persecution  Henry  was  carrying  on  against  the  unfor- 
tunate father  Forrest,  Katharine's  former  confessor,  caused 
inexpressible  anguish  to  her  at  Kimbolton.  The  only  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  History 
of  Pollino,  from  which  we  translate  this  passage :  "  But  chiefly 
to  be  deplored  was  the  barbarous  cruelty  used  against  the 
venerable  old  man  father  John  Forrest,  who  had  been  confes- 
sor  to  the  queen,  and  for  this  reason  was  one  of  the  first  of  her 
friends  who  were  incarcerated.  He  had  been  thrown  into  hard 
durance,  and  for  two  years  had  the  old  man  remained  among 
thieves  and  persons  of  infamous  characters,  and  had  endured 
the  cruellest  torments.  Queen  Katharine,  who  considered 
herself  the  cause  of  his  intolerable  miseries,  felt  herself 
obliged  to  write  to  him,  saying  '  how  much  the  thought  of  his 
sufferings  grieved  her,  and  moved  her  to  pity,  and  to  write  him 
a  letter  of  comfort,  although  she  dreaded  lest  it  should  he 
intercepted  and  occasion  his  death.'  Nevertheless,  he  safely 
received  it  when  in  the  prison  of  London  called  Porta-nuovo" 

*  Holinshed's  Clironide,  vol.  i  p.  217. 
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(Newgate).     He  answered  it  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract : — 

"Sbbbnest  Queen  akd  Daxtohteb  in  Chbist, 

"  Your  servant  Thomas  gave  me  your  m^esty's  letter,  which  found  me  in  greut 
aflliction,  yet  in  constant  hope  of  release  by  means  of  death  from  the  captivity 
of  this  miserable  body.  Not  only  did  your  letter  infinitely  comfort  me,  but 
it  excited  in  me  patience  and  joy. 

"  Christ  Jesu  give  you,  daughter  and  lady  of  mine,  above  all  mortal  delights, 
which  are  of  brief  continuance,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  divine  presence  for  evermore ! 
Bemember  me  in  your  most  fervent  oraisons ;  pray  that  I  may  fight  the  battle  to 
which  I  am  called  and  finally  overcome,  nor  give  up  for  the  heavy  pains  and 
atrocious  torments  prepared  for  me.  Would  it  become  this  white  beard  and  these 
hoary  locks  to  give  way  in  aught  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God  ?  Would  it 
become,  lady  mine,  an  old  man  to  be  appalled  with  childish  fear  who  has  seen 
sixty-four  years  of  hfe,  and  forty  of  those  has  worn  the  habit  of  the  glorious 
St.  Francis  ?  Weaned  from  terrestrial  thmgs,  what  is  there  for  me  if  I  have  not 
strength  to  aspire  to  those  of  God  ?  But  as  to  you,  lady  mine  and  daughter  in 
Christ,  sincerely  beloved,  in  life  and  death  I  will  continue  to  think  of  you,  and 
pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  send  you  from  heaven,  according  to  the  greatness  of 
your  sorrows,  solace  and  consolation.  Pray  to  God  for  your  devoted  servant,  the 
more  fervently  when  you  hear  of  horrid  torments  prepared  for  me. 

« I  send  your  majesty,  for  consolation  in  your  prayers,  my  rosary,  for  they  tell 
me  that  of  my  life  but  three  days  remain.'" 

The  situation  this  unfortunate  man  had  held  as  confessor 
to  Katharine  was  the  origin  of  his  persecution,  the  king  be- 
ing desirous  of  forcing  from  him  some  admission  that  his 
queen  might  have  made  in  confession,  which  would  authorize 
the  divorce  in  a  greater  degree.  Abell,  the  queen's  other 
confessor,  was  detained  in  as  cruel  confinement,  and  both 
were  put  to  the  most  horrible  deaths.  Father  Forrest  was 
burnt  alive  in  a  manner  too  terrible  for  description ;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  own  anticipations,  his  dreadful  doom  was  not 
executed  till  two  yeara  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Pollino  says  that  the  signora  Lisabetta  Ammonia,''  the 
faithful  lady  of  the  queen,  wrote  a  letter  to  father  Forrest, 
informing  him  of  the  continual  tears  and  grief  that  oppressed 
Katharine  on  his  account,  ever  since  his  sentence :  "  That  the 
queen  could  feel  no  ease  or  comfort  till  she  had  sent  to  hira 
to  know  whether  there  was  aught  she  could  do  to  avert  from 
him  his  fate  ?"  adding,  "  that  she  was  herself  languishing 
under  incurable  infii-mity,  and  that  the  fury  and  rage  of  the 

*  Pollino,  pp.  126-129. 
'  It  is  probable  that  this  name,  thus  Italianised,  means  Elizabeth  lady  Hammond. 
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Icing  would  infallibly  cut  short  her  life.  It  was  but  last 
Monday  the  king  had  sent  some  of  his  council  to  the  queen's 
house  to  make  search  for  persons  or  things  he  thought  were 
liidden  there;  and  his  agents,  with  faces  full  of  rage  and 
angry  words,  had  exceedingly  hurried  and  terrified  queen 
Katharine."  Forrest  sent  word,  "  that  in  justification  of  her 
cause  he  was  content  to  suffer  all  things."  He  wrote  in  a 
similar  strain  to  his  fellow-sufferer  Abell,  and  to  many  do- 
mestics  of  the  queen,  who  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  king  for 
their  extreme  attachment  to  her. 

.  The  close  of  this  sad  year  left  the  queen  on  her  death-bed. 
As  she  held  no  correspondence  with  the  court,  the  king  re- 
ceived  the  first  intimation  of  her  danger  from  Eustachio 
Capucius,'  the  resident  Spanish  ambassador.  Cromwell 
instantly  wrote  to  sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  rating  him 
**  because  foreigners  heard  intelligence  from  the  ^  king's 
own  castles  sooner  than  himself."  Sir  Edmund  excused 
himself  by  saying,  "  that  his  fidelity  in  executing  the 
orders  of  the  king  rendered  him  no  favourite  with  the  ladv 
dowager,  therefore  she  concealed  every  thing  from  him."^ 
[Meantime,  he  sent  for  the  queen's  Spanish  physician,  and 
questioned  him  regarding  her  state  of  health;  the  answer  was, 
*'  Sir,  she  doth  continue  in  pain,  and  can  take  but  Uttle  rest ; 
if  the  sickness  continueth  in  force,  she  cannot  remain  long." 
— "  I  am  informed,"  proceeds  sir  Edmund,  "  by  her  said 
doctor,  that  he  had  moved  her  to  take  some  more  counsel  of 
physic :  but  her  reply  was, — *  I  will  in  no  wise  have  any 
other  physician,  but  wholly  commit  myself  to  the  pleasure 
of  God.' " 

When  Katharine  found  the  welcome  hand  of  death  was  on 
her,  she  sent  to  the  king  a  pathetic  entreaty  to  indulge  her  in 
a  last  interview  with  her  child,'  imploring  him  not  to  withhold 
Marj'^  from  receiving  her  last  blessing.  This  request  was 
denied.*     A  few  days  before  she  expired,  she  caused  one  of 

•  He  18  the  Capucius  of  Shakspcare ;  but  his  despatches  are  signed  Eustace 
Chapuys.  "  State-Papers. 

'  Cardinal  Pole's  Works;  see  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  236. 

*  The  following  curious  incident  must  have  happened  about  the  same  period; 
it  Rhows  that  Heniy  VIII.  aad  his  acknowledged  family  were  prayed  for  hy  liis 
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her  maids  to  corae  to  her  bedside  and  write  a  farewell  letter 
to  the  king,  which  she  dictated  in  the  following  words : — 

"My  Lord  and  deab  Husband, 

« I  commend  me  imto  you.  The  hour  of  my  death  draweth  fast  on,  and,  my 
case  being  such,  the  tender  love  I  owe  you  forceth  me,  with  a  few  words,  to  put 
vou  in  remembrance  of  the  health  and  safe-guard  of  your  houI,  which  you  ought  to 
prefer  before  all  worldly  matters,  and  before  the  care  and  tendering"  of  your  own 
Ijody,  for  the  which  you  have  cast  me  into  many  miseries  and  yom-self  into  many 
cares.  For  my  part  I  do  pardon  you  all,  yea,  I  do  wish  and  devoutly  pray  God 
that  He  will  also  pardon  you. 

"  For  the  rest  I  commend  unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be 
a  good  father  unto  her,  as  I  heretofore  desired.  I  entreat  you  also,  on  behalf  of 
my  maids,  to  give  them  marriage-portions,  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but 
three.  For  all  my  other  servants  1  solicit  a  year's  pay  more  than  their  due,  lest 
they  should  be  miprovided  for. 

"  Lastly  do  I  vow,  that  mine  eye^  desire  you  above  all  things." 

It  appears,  from  contemporary  authority,'  that  king  Henry 
received  queen  Katharine's  letter  some  days  before  her  death. 
He  shed  tears  on  perusing  it,  and  sent  to  Capucius,  entreat- 
ing him  to  hasten  to  Kimbolton,  to  greet  Katharine  kindly 
from  him.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  king  gave 
leave  to  lady  Willoughby,  the    friend    and  countrywoman^ 

church  after  a  preface  of  panegyric,  likewise  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  unfortunate  Katharine  as  queen  was  regarded.-State- 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  427.     The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  thought  it  necessary  to 
write  to  Cromwell,  in  explanation  of  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  tongue  made  by 
an  old  canon,  when  praying  for  the  royal  family  in  his  cathedral.   He  says,  "  Dr. 
Carsley,  canon,  when  he  came  to  bidding  off  the  beads,  after  a  very  honour- 
able mention  made  of  the  king's  highness,  said  these  words :  '  That,  according 
to  our  most  bomiden  duty,  we  should  pray  for  his  grace,  and  for  the  lady 
Katharine  the  queen,  and  also  by  express  name  for  the  lady  Elizabeth,  prin- 
cess, their  daughter.' "    Now  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  no  inclination 
to  undergo  the  doom  of  Fisher  and  More,  by  a  report  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
tjTant  that  Katharine  was  prayed  for  as  queen  in  his  presence,  and  in  his 
cathedral.     He  therefore  "immediately  showed  the   canon   his  error,  and  re- 
proved him  for  the  same.     The  truth  was,"  continued  the  bishop,  "  he  was  stag- 
gered a  season,  and  would  by  no  means  allow  that  he  had  spoken  a  word  of 
the  lady  Katharine ;  but  at  last,  being  assured  by  me  and  others  that  he  had 
spoken  it,  he  opeidy,  before  all  the  audience,  acknowledged  his  error  and  fault, 
and  seemed  very  sorry  for  it,  saying,  '  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  thought  not 
of  the  lady  Katharine ;  I  meant  only  queen  Amie,  for  I  know  no  mo  queens  but 
her.'    The  man  is  reported  to  be  a  good  man,  but  he  is  not  much  under  the  age 
of  eighty.   There  was  no  one  there  but  might  well  perceive  that  the  word  escaped 
him  unawares.    Notwithstanding,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advertise  you  thereof, 
and,  by  my  fidelity  to  God  and  my  king,  so  you  have  the  whole  plain  truth." 

>  Pollino,  p.  132. 

'  Lady  Willoughby  had  been  one  of  queen  Katharine's  maids  of  honour,  who 

accompanied  her  from  Spain.      Her  name  was  Mary  de   Salines,  or  Salucci ; 

she  was  of  illustrious  descent,  and  related,  through  the  house  of  De  Foix,  to  most 

of  the  i-oyal  families  of  Europe.    During  the  prosperity  of  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
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of  his  dying  queen,  to  visit  and  comfort  her;  but  there  is  rea- 
son  to  believe,  from  the  following  narrative,  that  this  faithful 
lady  made  her  way  to  her  without  Henry's  sanction : — It  was 
at  nightfall,  about  six  o'clock  on  New-year's  day,  when  ladv 
WUloughby  arrived  at  Kimbolton  castle-gate,  almost  perished 
with  cold  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  from  her  dreary  jour- 
ney,  being  much  discomposed,  withal,  by  a  fall  from  her  horse. 
Chamberlayne  and  Bedingfeld  demanded  of  her  the  licence 
that  authorized  her  to  visit  Katharine.  She  piteously  repre- 
sented  her  suflferings,  and  begged  to  come  to  the  fire;  her 
countenance  was  overcast  with  grief  and  dismay.  She  told 
them  that,  "  From  the  tidings  she  had  heard  by  the  way,  she 
never  expected  to  see  the  princess-dowager  alive ;"  adding, 
"  she  had  plenty  of  letters  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  king's 
officers,  which  she  would  show  them  in  the  morning."  By  her 
eloquence  she  prevailed  on  them  to  usher  her  into  her  dying 
friend's  chamber;  but  when  once  she  was  safely  ensconced 
therein,  "we  neither  saw  her  again,  nor  beheld  any  of  her 
letters,"  says  Bedingfeld,  from  whose  despatch  of  exculpation 
this  information  is  derived.*  Thus  it  is  evident  that  she  never 
left  the  chamber  of  death,  but  the  stem  castellans  dared  not 
remove  her  by  violence  from  the  bedside  of  the  beloved  friend 
for  whose  sake  she  had  encountered  so  many  dangers. 

Eustachio  Capucius,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  ai-rived  at 
Kimbolton,  January  2.  After  dinner  he  was  introduced  into 
the  dying  queen's  chamber,  where  he  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Bedingfeld  was  present  at  the  interview,  but  was  much  disap. 
pointed  that  he  could  send  no  information  as  to  what  passed, 
for  Katharine  conversed  with  the  ambassador  only  in  Spanish. 
He  had  hopes,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Vaux  vas  present,  he  could 
make  out  what  they  said.  At  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon, 
Katharine  sent  her  physician   for  Capucius,  but   there  was 

this  lady  married  lord  Willoughby  d'EresLy,  and  had  by  him  an  only  child,  named 
Katharine  after  the  queen,  who  was  the  fourth  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  became  a  leading  character  in  the  religious  contests  of  the  times. 
Lady  Willoughby  was  left  a  widow  in  1527,  the  time  when  Katharine  of 
Arragon's  troubles  began. — Dugdale :  likewise  information  given  by  the  rev. 
Hr.  Hunter,  Augmentation-office. 

'  '  Strype's  Momorials. 
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little  chance  of  the  spy  Vaiix  learning  any  intelligence,  since 
no  man  but  the  ambassador's  attendant  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  royal  chamber.  They  staid  with  the  queen  half  an  hour, 
and  paid  her  similar  visits  next  day,  when  none  but  her  trusty 
women  were  permitted  to  be  present,  who  either  knew  no 
Spanish,  or  would  not  betray  what  passed  if  they  did.  Lady 
Willoughby,  of  course,  spoke  to  her  dying  friend  in  the  dear 
language  of  their  native  Castile.  Katharine  expired  in  the 
presence  of  Capucius  and  lady  Willoughby,  with  the  utmost 
calmuess.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Harpsfield,'  "  she  changed 
this  woftil  troublesome  existence  for  the  serenity  of  the  celes- 
tial life,  and  her  terrestrial  ingrate  husband  for  that  heavenly 
spouse  who  will  never  divorce  her,  and  with  whom  she  will 
reign  in  glory  for  ever." 

Sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld,  the  castellan  in  whose  custody  she 
expired,  announced  the  demise  of  the  sorrow-stricken  queen  in 
these  words  :^  "  January  the  7th,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  lady 
dowager  was  aneled  with  the  holy  ointment,  master  Chamber- 
layne  and  I  being  called  to  the  same,  and  before  two  in  the 
afternoon  she  departed  to  God.  I  beseech  you  that  the  king 
may  be  advertised  of  the  same."  He  added  the  following  post- 
script to  his  despatch  to  Cromwell  that  announced  her  death : 
"  Sir,  the  groom  of  the  chaundry  here  can  sere  her,  who  shall 
do  that  feat ;  and  further,  I  shall  send  for  a  plumber  to  close 
her  body  in  lead,  the  which  must  needs  shortly  be  done,  for 
that  may  not  tarry.  Sir,  I  have  no  money,  and  I  beseech  your 
aid  with  all  speed.  Written  at  Kimbolton,  about  t3  o'clock, 
afternoon." 

The  will  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  it  is  evident,  from  various 

foreign  idioms,  was  of  her  own  composition.    It  is  as  follows:* 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  Katha- 
rine, &c.,  supplicate  and  desire  king  Henry  VIII.,  my  good  lord,  that  it  may  please 
him  of  his  grace,  and  in  alms  and  for  the  service  of  God,  to  let  me  have  the  goods 
which  I  do  hold,  aa  well  in  silver  and  gold  as  in  other  things,  and  also  the  same 
that  is  due  to  me  in  money  for  the  time  past,  to  the  intent  that  I  may  pay  my 
debts,  and  recompense  my  servants  for  the  good  services  they  have  done  for  me. 

'Translated  by  Heame.  Katharine's  letter,  previously  quoted,  is  from  his 
Latin  narrative ;  it  varies  a  little  from  the  usual  version. 

'  State-Papers,  i.  p.  452. 
'  Strype's  Mem.,  voL  i.  pp.  252,  253. 
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The  Hamo  I  desire  as  affectuomlif  na  I  may,  for  the  nocewity  wherein  I  am  romly 
to  die,  and  to  yield  uiy  houI  unto  Uod. 

"  First,  I  supplicate  that  my  Ixxly  he  buried  in  a  convent  of  Obscrvant-friars, 
Item,  that  for  my  soul  may  be  said  600  maxscH.  Item,  that  some  personage  go  to 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  in  pilgrimage ;  and  in  going,  by  the  way  to  deal  [dis. 
tribute  in  alms]  twenty  nobles.  Item,  I  appoint  to  maialna  Darel  201.  for  her 
marriage.  Item,  I  ordain  the  (collar  of  gold,  which  I  brought  out  of  Spain,  bo  to 
my  daughter.  Item,  I  ordain  to  maistria  Hlanche  lOOZ.  Item,  I  ordain  to  Mrn. 
Margery  and  Mr.  Whyllor,  to  each  of  them  'U)l.  Item,  I  ordain  to  Mrs.  Mary,  my 
physician's  wife,  and  to  Mrs.  Isabel,  daughter  to  Mr.  Marguerite,  to  each  of  thum 
40/.  sterling.  Item,  I  ordain  to  my  physician  the  year's  coming  wages.  Item 
I  ordain  to  Francisco  Phillippo'  all  that  I  owe  him;  and  beside  that  40/.  I  ordiun 
to  master  John,  my  a^wthecary,  his  wages  for  the  year  coming ;  and  besides  that, 
all  that  is  due  to  him.  I  ordain  that  Mr.  Whyllcr  be  paid  his  expenses  about  the 
making  of  my  gown ;  and  beside  that  20/.  I  give  to  Philip,  to  Antony,  and  to 
Bastien,  to  every  one  of  them  20/.  I  ordain  to  the  little  maidens  10/.  to  every  quo 
of  them.  I  ordain  my  goldsmith  to  bo  paid  his  wages  for  the  year  coming ;  and 
besides  that,  all  that  is  due  to  him.  I  ordain  that  my  lavenderer  [laundress]  be 
paid  that  which  is  due  to  her,  and  her  wages  for  the  year  coming.  I  ordain  to 
Isabel  de  Vergas  20/.    Item,  to  my  ghostly  father  his  wages  for  the  year  coming. 

"  Item.  It  may  please  the  king,  my  good  lord,  to  cause  church-ornaments  to  be 
made  of  my  gowns  which  he  holdeth,  to  serve  the  convent  therea»\  1  shall  be 
buried ;  and  the  furs  of  the  same  I  give  to  my  daughter." 

Ralph  Sadler,  and  several  other  underlings  of  the  privy 
council,  have  their  names  prefixed,  who  were  evidently  the  ad- 
ministrators  appointed  by  the  king.  This  will  proves  how  slight 
were  the  debts  of  the  conscientious  queen,  yet  she  felt  anxiety 
'  concerning  them.   On  her  just  mind,  even  the  obligations  she 

'  owed  her  laundress  had  their  due  weight.     It  furnishes,  too, 

another  instance  of  the  pitiful  meanness  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
sentence  alluding  to  the  disposal  of  her  gowns  "  which  he  hold- 
eth," will  not  be  lost  on  female  readers,  and  shows  plainly  that 
he  had  detained  the  best  part  of  his  wife's  wardrobe ;  it  is  like- 
wise  evident  that  the  gold  collar  brought  from  Spain  was  the 
only  jewel  in  her  possession.  Will  it  be  beheved  that,  not- 
withstanding Henry  shed  tears  over  her  last  letter,  he  sent  his 
creature,  lawyer  Rich,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  seize  all  her 
property  without  paying  her  trifling  legacies  and  obligations! 
The  letter  of  Rich,  dated  from  Kimbolton,  January  19th,  is 
extant :  it  is  a  notable  specimen  of  legal  chicanery.  "  To  seize 
*  her  grace's  goods  as  your  own,"  he  says,  "would  be  repugnant 
to  your  majesty^s  own  laws ;  and  I  think,  with  your  grace's 

J  ■  '  This  faithful  servant,  who  is  colled  by  Wolsey  Francis  Phillippa,  (p.  525,)  was 

evidently  a  Spuuiard. 
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favour,  it  would  ratlier  enforce  her  blind  opinion  while  she  lived  1 
than  otherwise ,"  namely,  that  she  was  the  king's  lawful  wife. 
He  then  puts  the  king  into  an  underhand  way  of  possessing 
himself  of  poor  Katharine's  slender  spoils,  by  advising  him  "to 
administer  by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Ling^ln  for  her  i\&  princess 
dowager,  and  then  to  confiscate  all  as  insufHcient  to  defray  her 
funeral  charges ! "  Whether  the  debtors  and  legatees  of  the 
broken-hearted  queen  were  ever  satisfied  is  a  doubtful  point; 
but,  from  a  contemporary  letter  of  a  privy  councillor,  it  seems 
that  one  of  her  three  faithful  ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darell  (the 
daughter  of  an  ancient  line  still  extant  in  Kent)  was  paid  her 
legacy.  The  other  ladies,  Blanche  and  Isabel  de  Vergas,  were 
from  Spain, — a  fact  Shakspeare  has  not  forgotten.  The  name 
of  Patience,  remembered  in  his  scene  as  Katharine's  sweet 
songstress,  does  not  occur ;  perhaps  she  was  reckoned  among 
the  little  maidens,  who  are  likewise  the  legatees  of  their  un- 
fortunate patroness. 

The  property  Katharine  could  claim  for  the  liquidation  of  her 
debts  and  obligations  to  her  faithful  servants,  was,  even  by 
Henry's  own  arbitrary  decisions,  considerable,  being  the  arrears 
of  the  5000/.  per  anniuu  due  from  her  jointure  as  Arthur's 
widow.  This  stipend,  either  from  malice  or  poverty,  had  not 
been  paid  her.  A  scanty  maintenance  was  (as  may  be  seen  by 
the  foregoing  despatches  from  Bedingfeld)  all  that  Katharine 
received  from  her  faithless  spouse ;  and  when  the  noble  portion 
she  had  brought  into  England  is  remembered,  such  dishonesty 
appears  the  more  intolerable.  Even  a  new  gown,  it  will  be 
observed  by  the  wiU,  was  obtained  on  trust.  It  appears  likely 
that  Katharine  possessed  no  more  of  her  jewels  than  were  on 
her  person  when  she  was  expelled  from  Windsor-castle  by  the 
fiat  of  her  brutal  lord.  The  particulars  of  Katharine's  funeral 
are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  a  letter  sent  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Grace  lady  Bedingfeld,  wife  to  sir  Edmund  : — 
"  Heney  Rex. 

"  To  our  right  dear  and  well-beloved  Lady  Bedingfeld. 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his  mercy  ont  of  this 
transitory  life  the  right  excellent  princess  our  dearest  sister  the  lady  Katharine, 
relict  of  our  natural  brother  prince  Arthur,  of  famous  memoi-y,  deceased,  and  that 
we  intend  to  have  her  body  interred  according  to  her  honour  and  estate ;  at  the 
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Interment  whn-eof  (and  for  other  coremonios  to  be  done  at  her  Aineral,  nnd  in  con. 
J)'*  of  h<  r  corymo  fVom  Kinibolton,  where  It  now  heth,  to  I'aturborouKli,  whore 
w  t )  be  buried)  it  ia  ruqulHite  to  have  the  pruRence  of  a  good  iiiuii y  IiuIIoh 
f !  ffm  shall  undcmtand,  that  wo  have  apiwlnted  you  to  bo  there  <me  of 
be  princip  J  niijur^wrs  ;  and  therefore  desire  you  to  be  In  retulinetw  at  Kitulnjlton 
i)w  25th  of  tliir  ni-i  *b,  and  io  to  attend  on  the  said  corpse  till  the  winu-  hlmll  be 
buried.  Letting  you  tiii'thcr  toit,  that  for  the  inouni'.n^  appnrel  of  your  own  per- 
son  we  send  you  by  this  bearer  [a  certain  numb<>r ot ;  yards  (f  black  cli)tli  nnd 
bliiek  cloth  for  two  gentlewomen  to  wait  upon  you,  and  for  two  gentlewonii'ii  und 
for  tight  yeoffit^ri ;  all  which  apparel  you  must  cause  in  the  mean  time  to  Ih)  made 
up,  as  shfdl  H|t|  '*''^aln.  And  concerning  the  habiliment  of  linen  for  your  head  and 
fkce,  we  shall  1)etbre  the  day  limiteil  send  the  same  to  you  accordingly.  Given 
under  our  signet,  at  our  manor  of  Greenwich,  January  10. 

"  P.S.    For  saving  of  time,  if  this  order  is  shown  to  sir  William  Poulett  (livi' 
•t  the  Friars- Augustine's,  London,)  comptroller  of  our  household,  the  eld',  ].•] 
lioen  for  the  head '  sliall  be  delivered." 

A  circular,  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  summoned  ihr  pr-i:'. 
pal  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kimbolton-CR-  tl'^  to  attend 
the  body  of  the  king's  dearest  sister  (as  he  c\  .'  to  call  his 
repudiated  queen)  from  Kimbolton-castli)  to  PeterboruUi^h- 
abbey,  on  the  26th  of  January.  Thus  it  is  plain,  that  tlie 
king  did  not  comply  with  her  last  request  regai'ding  her 
place  of  burial.  A  local  tradition  declares  that  her  funeral 
approached  Peterborough  by  an  ancient  way  from  Kimbolton, 
called  Bygrame's-lane.  The  last  abbot  of  Peterborough,  John 
Chambers,  performed  her  obsequies.  The  place  of  burial  wa? 
in  the  chuvrl ,  between  two  pillars  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  near  to  the  great  altar.  From  the  Italian  contemporary 
historian  we  translate  this  passage : — "  At  Greenwich,  kuig 
Henry  observed  the  day  of  Katharine's  burial  with  solemn 
obsequies,''  all  his  servants  and  himself  attending  them  dressed 
in  mourning.  He  commanded  his  whole  court  to  do  the  same. 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  would  not  obey;  but,  in  sign  of  gladness, 
dressed  herseif  and  all  the  ladies  of  her  household  in  yellow, 
and,  amidst  them  all,  exulted  for  the  death  of  her  rival.  '  I 
am  grieved,'  she  said,  'not  .    'I   ^he.  is  dead,  but  for  the 


*  Here  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  ma^  i":  in 
deal  out  from  his  stores  articles  perta:.     ^ 


i..  ;.  jhe  soven  (,•..  condescends  to 
feniaie  dress,  none  of  which  were 
considered  too  trifling  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  royal  hand  and  seal.  This 
letter  is  copied  from  Notes  to  vol.  v.  of  Dr.  Lingard,  p.  349 :  the  original  is  in 
the  possession  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  bart.,  of  Oxborough-hall.  Norfolk. 

'  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  obsequies,  though  the  word  is  often  u«ed 
by  modern  poets  as  synonymous  to  funeral  rites,  was  really  a  service  meant  to 
benefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  often  pertbrmed  by  dear  friends  at  distant  places. 
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vaunting  of  the  good  end  she  mude/  She  had  reason  to  say 
this,  for  notlung  was  talked  of  but  the  Christian  deat1i.|>ed 
of  Katharine;  and  iinmberlesH  hooks  and  papers  were  written 
in  her  praise,  blaming  kitif^'  lloiuy's  actions,  and  all  the  world 
celehmted  the  ob>    [iiies  of  queen  Katlmrinc.'" 

A  short  time  after  <]uccu    Katharine's   interment,    some 
friends  of  hers  ventured  tho  suggestion  to  king  Henry,  "  that 
it  would  well  become  his  greatness  to  rear  a  stately  monu- 
ment to  her  memory."    He  answered,  that  "  He  would  have  to 
her  memory  one  of  the  goodliest  monuments  in  C'hristendom." 
This  was  the  beautiful  abbey-church  of  Peterborough,  which 
he  spiu-ed,  on  account  of  its  being  her  resting-place,  from  the 
general  destruction  that  soon  after  overwhelmed  all  monasteries. 
Thus  the  whole  of  that  magnificent  structure  may  be  con- 
sidered Uie  monument  of  Katharine  of  Arragou,  although  the 
actual  place  of  her  repose  was  never  distinguished  excepting 
by  a  brass  plate.'     It  will  be  shown,  in  the  t  ourse  of  these 
biograpliies,  that  her  daughter  Mary  intended  that  her  beloved 
mother  should  shaae  lier  tomb.    A  hearse  covered  with  a  black 
velvet  pall,  on  which  was  wrought  a  large  cross  of  cloth  of 
silver,  and  embossed  with  silver  scutcheons  of  Spain,  stood 
over  her  grave  for  several  years.     At  first  it  was  t-  arrounded 
with  tapers,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  following  curious  piece 
of  intelligence  sent  to  Cromwell  by  John  de  Ponti,  one  of 
his  agents,  who  wrote  to  him  "  that  the  day  before  the  lady 
Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded,  the  tapers  that  stood  about  queen 
Katharine's  sepulchre  kindled  of  them«£(/» ;  and  after  matins 
were  done  to  Deo  gratias,  the  said  tapers  quenched  oi  them- 
selfs;  and  that  the  king  had  sent  thirty  men  to  the  abbey 
where  queen  Katharine  was  buried,  and  it  was  true    f  this 
bght  continuing  from  day  to  day." '  Whoever  performc  I  this 
trick  was  never  discovered,  neither  was  the  person  who  ab- 
stracted the  rich  pall  that  covered  the  queen's  hearse  and 
substituted  a  mean  one,  which  likewise  vanished  in  the  civil 

»  Pollino,  p.  129. 

'  The  spot  of  her  interment  was  long  pointed  out  by  the  centegenarian  8e:*:ton, 
old  Scarlett,  who  buried  her,  and  lived  long  enough  to  inter  another  royal  \'k  tim, 
Mary  uueen  of  Scots,  in  the  same  cathedral. 

'  Qunton's  Hist,  of  Peterboroiighj  p.  57 ;  and  ratflck's  SuH)iement,  p.  330. 
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wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  1643.  The  old  verger 
at  Peterborough-cathedral,  when  he  pointed  out  the  small 
brass  plate  which  briefly  certifies  the  place  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  repose,  said,  in  1817 
"  that  his  father,  who  preceded  him  in  his  office,  saw  the 
coffin  of  that  unfortunate  queen  when  it  was  exhumed 
about  seventy  years  ago,  during  the  repairs  of  that  part  of 
the  church.  It  was  very  strongly  fastened,  and  no  one  at- 
tempted to  open  it,  as  it  was  considered  a  sacrilegious  act 
at  that  time,  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  for  the  sake 
of  unveiling  the  secrets  of  the  grave.  His  father,  however 
being  somewhat  of  an  antiquary,  was  desirous  of  making  what 
discoveries  he  could ;  he  bored  a  hole  with  a  gimlet,  and  in- 
troduced  a  long  wire  into  the  coffin,  with  which  he  drew  out 
a  fragment  of  black  and  silver  brocade,  whereby  he  ascjertained 
the  material  of  her  funeral  robes.  The  black  and  silver  stuff 
was  damp,  and  mouldered  away  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
afforded  by  its  aroma,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  royal 
remains  had  undergone  the  process  of  embalming.^^  The 
chamber,  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  Katharine  of  Arra- 
gon expired,  is  to  this  day  shown  at  Kimbolton-castle :  the 
tapestry  covers  a  Uttle  door  leading  to  a  closet  still  called 
by  her  name.  One  of  her  travelling  portmanteaus  has  re- 
mained at  Kimbolton  ever  since  her  sad  removal  from  Bugdeii. 
It  is  covered  with  scarlet  velvet,  and  the  queen's  initials,  K  R, 
with  the  regal  crown,  are  conspicuous  on  the  Hd ;  there  are 
two  drawers  beneath  the  trunk.  Its  preservation  may  be 
attributed  to  its  having  been  used  as  the  depository  of  the 
robes  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Manchester.'  A  monument 
was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Katharine  so  lately  as  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  "  I  have  lately  been  at  lord  Ossory's, 
at  Ampthill,''  wrote  Horace  Walpole^  to  the  antiquary  Cole. 
"  You  know  Katharine  of  Arragon  hved  some  time  there : 
nothing  remains  of  the  castle,  nor  any  marks  of  residence  but 
a  small  bit  of  her  garden.     I  proposed  to  lord  Ossory  to  erect 

•  Kimbolton-caatle  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Man- 
chester. 

2  He  was  then  lord  Orford  :  the  letter  is  dated  June  22nd,  1772.— Cole's  MSS. 
£ht.  Museum. 
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a  cross  to  her  memory,  and  he  will."  The  cross  was  raised 
hy  lord  Ossory :  it  cost  him  lOO/.  The  following  lines  were 
engraved  on  it  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Walpole : — 

"  In  days  of  old,  here  Ampthill's  towers  were  seen. 
The  mournful  refiige  of  an  injured  queen; 
Here  flowed  her  pure  but  unavailing  tears. 
Here  blinded  zeal  sustained  her  sinking  years ; 
Yet  freedom  hence  her  radiant  banners  waved. 
And  Love  avenged  a  realm  by  priests  enslaved : 
From  Katharine's  wrongs  a  nation's  bliss  was  spread. 
And  Luther's  light  from  Hem-y's  lawless  bed." 

The  grand  abihties  of  Kathai'ine  of  Arragon,  her  unstained 
integrity  of  word  and  action,  united  with  intrepid  firmness, 
commanded  even  from  her  enemies  that  deep  respect,  which 
her  sweetness,  benevolence,  and  other  saintly  virtues  would  not 
have  obtauied,  unsupported  by  these  high  queenly  qualities. 
Sustained  by  her  own  innate  grandeur  of  soul,  her  piety,  and 
lofty  rectitude,  she  passed  through  all  her  bitter  trials  without 
calumny  succeeding  in  fixing  a  spot  on  her  name.  Among 
many  eulogists,  one  mighty  genius,  who  was  nearly  her  con- 
temporary, has  done  her  the  noblest  justice.  In  fact,  Sliak- 
speare  alone  has  properly  appreciated  and  vividly  portrayed 
the  great  talents,  as  well  as  the  moral  worth,  of  the  right 
rayal  Ka^/harine  of  Arragon. 
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ANNE   BOLEYN, 

SECOND   QUEEN   OP    HENRY   VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Descent  and  parentage — Place  of  birth — Early  e<lucation — Maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen  of  Prance — Her  letter  to  her  father — Enters  the  service  of  queen  Claude 
— Her  accomplishments — Returns  to  England — Proposed  marriage — Becomes 
maid  of  honour  to  queen  Katharine — Her  first  interview  i^'ith  the  king — His 
admiration — Courted  by  lord  Percy — Jealousy  of  Henry  T  •  -  Wp^scy  divides 
Anne  and  Percy — Her  resentment — She  is  sent  from  coin — King's  visit  to 
her — She  repulses  him — His  love-letters — Heniy's  persevering  courtship — Hev 
dissimulation — Anne's  enmity  to  Wolsey — Wyatt's  passion  tor  her — Steals  liov 
tablets — Anger  of  Henry — Anne's  retirement  during  the  pestilence — King's 
letters  to  her — Her  illness — Henry's  anxiety — Divorce  agitated — Anne  returns 
to  court — Dismissed  to  Hever — Henry's  letters — Anne's  estabhshment  in  Lon- 
don— Her  levees — Her  letter  to  Gardiner — Her  copy  of  Tindal's  Bible— Effects 
Wolaey's  ruin — King's  presents  to  her — Book  of  divination — Dialogue  with 
Anne  Saville — ^Anne  Boleyn's  death  predicted — Created  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke— Goes  to  France  with  the  king — His  gi'ants  to  her — Her  gambling 
propensities. 

There  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of  female  royalty  over 
which  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  romance  have  cast  such 
hewildering  spells  as  that  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  wit,  her 
beauty,  and  the  striking  vicissitudes  of  her  fate,  combined 
with  the  peculiar  mobihty  of  her  character,  have  invested  her 
with  an  interest  not  commonly  excited  by  a  woman,  in  T^hom 
vanity  and  ambition  were  the  leading  traits.  Tacitus  said  of 
the  empress  Poppea,  "  that  with  her,  love  was  not  an  affair  of 
the  heart,  but  a  matter  of  diplomacy ;"  and  this  observation 
appears  no  less  applicable  to  Anne  Boleyn,  affording,  withal, 
a  convincing  reason  that  she  never  incun'ed  the  crimes  for 
which  she  was  brought  to  the  block.  Unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  eventful  tragedy  of  her  hfe  has  been  so 
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tending  parties  in  whose  religious  and  political  struggle  she 
was  involved,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  the 
balance  faithfully  between  the  contradictory  statements  of 
champion  and  accuser.  Prejudice,  on  the  one  hand,  has 
converted  her  faults  into  virtues;  and,  on  the  other,  trans- 
formed even  her  charms  into  deformity,  and  described  her  as 
a  monster,  both  in  mind  and  person.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  memory  of  the  lovely  Bole)m,  if  all  the  other  detractions 
of  her  foes  could  be  disproved  by  evidence  as  incontrovertible 
as  that  which  Hans  Holbein's  faithful  pencil  has  left  in  vin- 
dication of  her  beauty.  Her  character  has,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  occupied  a  doubtful,  and  therefore  a  debateable 
pomt  in  history ;  and  philosophic  readers  will  do  well,  in  pe- 
rusing her  memorials,  to  confine  their  attention  to  those  cha- 
racteristics in  which  both  her  panegyrists  and  accusers  agree, 
without  allowing  their  opinions  to  be  biassed  by  the  unsup- 
ported assertions  of  either.  \I 
The  family  of  Boleyn,  Bullen,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt, 
Boulen,  was  of  French  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  first 
settled  in  Norfolk.  Thomas  Boleyn  of  Salle,  in  Norfolk,  the 
patriarch  of  Anne  Boleyn's  Hue,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
estatesman  of  the  family ;  he  married  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
sir  John  Bracton,  and  bound  their  eldest  son,  Geoflfrey  Boleyn, 
prentice  to  a  mercer  He  was  probably  a  thriving  London 
trader  himself,  for  he  died  in  that  city,  1411,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence-Pountney.  Geofirey  became 
veiy  prosperous,  and  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  London.  He  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Hoo  and  Hastings.  He  was  master 
of  the  mercers'  company  in  1424,  and  was  sheriff  of  London 
cliuing  the  stormy  and  difficult  times  of  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
and  not  unfrequently  exchanged  the  mercer's  yard  for  the 
sword,  to  preserve  the  city  from  the  outrages  of  the  rival  fac- 
tions. He  was  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1457,  and  by  his 
wisdom,  courage,  and  unremitting  exertions,  maintained  tran- 
quillity in  his  jurisdiction  during  the  memorable  congress 
between  the  hostile  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  differences.      He  died  in  1471,  and 
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left  the  magnificent  sum  of  1000/.  to  poor  householders  of 
London.*  He  estabhshed  his  family  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  landed  property,  purchasing  BUckling-hall  and  manor,  in 
Norfolk,  from  sir  John  Falstolf,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of 
Hever  from  the  Cobhams  of  Kent.  After  the  death  of  tins 
good  and  great  citizen,  his  son,  su*  William  Boleyn,  eschewed 
the  city  and  became  a  courtier ;  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
Bath  at  Richard  III.'s  coronation.  Thomas,  the  father  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
83  a  brave  leader  against  the  Cornish  insurgents.  He  was  the 
son  of  sir  William  Boleyn,  of  BUckling,  Norfolk,  by  Margaret,^ 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Butler,  last  earl  of  Ormoud, 
which  ancient  title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  sir  Tliomas 
Boleyn,  who  was,  by  maternal  descent,  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Norman  noblesse  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  obtained  for  his  wife  the  lady  Ijlizabeth 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  earl  of  Surrey,  after- 
wards duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  first  wife  Margaret  Tylney. 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  brought  mto  close  connexion  with 
royalty  through  the  marriage  of  his  wife's  brother,  the  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  with  the  lady  Anne  Plantagenet,  sister  to 
Henry  VII.'s  queen.  He  was  appointed  knight  of  the  body 
at  the  commencement  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and  advanced 
to  many  other  preferments,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The 
lady  Boleyn  was  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  of  the  court  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
masques  and  royal  pageantry  which  marked  the  smiling  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
the  grave  had  closed  over  lady  Boleyn,  that  the  malignant 
spirit*  of  party  attempted  to  fling  an  absurd  scandal  on  her 
memory,  by  pretending  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  offspring 
of  her  amours  with  the  king  daring  the  absence  of  sir  Thomas 

*  Stowe's  Annals. 
*  This  lady  shared  patrimony  equal  to  30,000^.  per  annum  of  our  circulation, 
exclui^ive  of  considerablo  domains  in  Ireland,  many  rich  jewels,  and  40,000/.  in 
money:  besides  llochford,  she  had  the  manors  of  Smeton,  Lee,  HawkswcU-haU, 
and  Radings.  Her  great  estate  of  Rochford-hall  had  been  granted  by  Edward  IV. 
to  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Exeter ;  and  on  her  death  to  earl  Rivers,  the  brother 
of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  restored 
to  the  heiress  of  the  Butlers,  its  rightful  possessore. 
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Coleyn  on  an  embassy  to  France.'  But,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  not  ambassador  to  France 
till  many  years  after  the  birth  of  all  his  children,  Henry  VIII. 
was  a  boy  under  the  care  of  his  tutors  at  the  period  of  Anne's 
birth,  even  if  that  event  took  place  in  the  year  1507,  the  date 
given  by  Camden.  Lord  Herbert,  however,  says  expressly, 
that  Anne  Boleyn  was  twenty  years  old  when  she  returned 
from  France  in  1521,  so  that  she  must  have  been  bom  about 
1501.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth.  '  "       "' '''^ 

Hever-castle  in  Kent,  Rochford-hall  in  Essex,  and  Blick- 
hng-hall  in  Norfolk,  have  each  been  named  by  historians  and 
topographers  as  the  birth-place  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  evi- 
dences are  strongly  in  favour  of  Bhckling-hall :  the  local 
tradition  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  bom  there  is  so  general, 
that  it  pervades  all  classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  even  to 
the  peasantry.  Tiiis  is  confirmed  by  Blomfield,  the  accurate 
historian  of  that  county^''  and  also  by  that  diligent  anti- 
quarian, sir  Henry  Spehnan,  in  his  Icena,  in  which  we  find 
the  following  passage :  "  To  the  left  hes  Blickling,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Boleyns,  from  whence  sprung  Thomas  Boleyn  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  the  divine 
queen  Ehzabeth.  To  Blickling  was  decreed  the  honour  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  birth."  As  sir  Henry  Spelman  was  a  Norfolk 
man,  and  the  contemporary  of  queen  Ehzabeth,  we  think  his 
testimony,  borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  late  noble 
owner  of  the  domain,^  is  conclusive.  No  fairer  spot  than 
Blickling  is  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Those 
magnificent  arcaded  avenues  of  stately  oaks  and  giant  ches- 
nut-trees,  whose  majestic  vistas  stretch  across  the  velvet 
verdure  of  the  widely-extended  park,  reminding  us,  as  we  walk 
beneath  then*  solemn  shades,  of  green  cathedral  aisles,  were 
m  their  meridian  glory  thiee  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  Anne  Boleyn  first  saw  the  light  in  the  adjacent  man- 
sion.    The  room  where  she  was  bom  was  shown,  till  that 

'  Brookes'  Succession. 
*  Blomfleld's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  folio :  2n(i  edition. 
'  The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire's  letters :  "Anne  I'oleyn  was  bom  here." 
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portion  of  the  venerable  abode  of  the  Boleyns  was  demolished 
to  make  way  for  modem  improvements.'  Some  relics  of  tlie 
ancient  edifice  have  been  evidcvitly  united  to  the  new  buildiuo- 
and  the  servants  were  formerly  in  fear  of  a  domestic  spectre 
whom  they  called  *  old  Bullen/  One  room,  called  '  old  Bui- 
len*8  study/  was  shut  up,  on  account  of  the  supernatural 
terrors  of  the  household.  There  are  statues  of  Anne  Boleyn 
and  queen  EUzabeth  on  the  staircase,  of  wainscot,  painted  white. 
The  first  years  of  Anne  Boleyn's  life  were  spent  at  Bliek- 
ling,  with  her  sister  Mary  and  her  brother  George,  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  viscount  Rochford.  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
celebrated  poet,  was  in  all  probabihty  her  playfellow,  for  his 
father  sir  Henry  "Wyatt  was  her  father's  coadjutor  in  the 
government  of  Norwich-castle,  and  when  the  Boleyns  removed 
to  Hever-castle,  in  Kent,  the  Wyatts  were  stiU  their  neigh- 
bours, residing  at  Allington  in  the  same  coimty.  Tae  first 
misfortime  that  befell  Anne  was  the  loss  of  her  mother,  lady 
Boleyn,  who  died  in  the  year  1512,  of  puerperal  fever.^  She 
was  interred  in  the  splendid  chapel  and  mausoleum  of  her 
own  illustrious  kindred,  the  Howards,  at  Lambeth.^  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn  married  again ;  at  what  period  of  liis  life  we 
have  no  record,  but  it  is  certain  that  Anne's  stepmother  was 
a  Norfolk  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  queen  EHzabeth  was  connected,  in  consequence  of  this 
second  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  with  numerous  families 
in  Norfolk  of  a  mean  station  in  that  county.^  . 

'  After  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyu's  father,  Blickling  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  infamous  lady  Rochford,  on  whom  it  had  possibly  been  settled  as  dower. 
When  lady  Rochford  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  queen  Katharine  Howard, 
Henry  VIII.  sent  his  sharks  to  pillage  Blickling.  After  lady  Rochford's  execu- 
tion, BHckling  was  granted  to  sir  Francis  Boleyn,  a  kinsman  of  the  Ibuiily.  If 
Mary  Boleyn  had  had  any  pecuHia*  claims  on  Henry's  remembrance,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  she  and  her  children  would  have  been  thus  Mrrongfiilly  deprived  of 
their  patrimony. 

'  Howard  Memorials,  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby. 

'  The  chapel  at  Lambeth  church,  from  which  all  traces  of  magnificence  were 
removed  in  the  revolution  of  1640. 

*  Thoms'  Traditions ;  Camden  Society.  The  feet  that  the  lady  Boleyn  so 
prominent  in  history,  who  is  evidently  the  person  on  whom  scandal  glauces  as  the 
mistress  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  Aime  Boleyn's  mother,  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  history  of  the  court.  It  ought  to  be  noted  how  completely  Mr.  Thorns' 
Norfolk  MSS.  and  the  Howard  Memorials  iigree  on  thiH  point. 
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After  the  death  of  lady  Boleyn,  Anne  rooHed  at  Ilever- 
castle,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  FrencL  >-veme88  called 
Simonette,  and  other  instructors,  by  whom  she  was  very  care- 
fully educated,  and  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in  music, 
needle-work,  and  many  other  accomplishments.  While  her 
father  was  at  court,  or  elsewhere,  Anne  constantly  corre- 
sponded with  hira.  Her  letters  were  fairly  written  by  her  own 
hand,  both  in  her  own  language  and  in  French.  These  ac- 
quirements, which  were  rare  indeed  among  ladies  in  the  early 
part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  rendered  Anne  a  desirable 
suivante  to  the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  king  Henry's  youngest 
sister,  when  she  was  affianced  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  in 
September  1514.  This  also  makes  it  certain  that  Anne  was 
at  least  double  the  age  stated  by  her  biographers,  for  it  is 
neither  Hkely  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  which  Anne  possessed  at  that  time,  or 
that  an  appointment  would  have  been  sought,  much  less  ob- 
tained, for  her  in  the  suite  of  the  departing  princess.  Cer- 
tainly, both  nurse  and  governess  would  have  been  required 
for  a  maid  of  honour  of  that  tender  age.  The  letter  written 
by  Anne  to  her  father  in  French,  on  the  joyful  news  that  she 
was  to  come  to  court  to  receive  the  honour  of  presentation 
to  queen  Katharine,  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen  on  the  contemplation  of  such  an  event,  and  not 
those  of  a  httle  child : — 

"  Sib, 
"  I  find  by  your  letter,  that  you  wish  me  to  appear  at  court  in  a  maimer  becom- 
ing a  respectable  female ;  and  likewise,  that  the  queen  will  condescend  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me.  At  this  I  rejoice,  as  I  do  to  think  that  conversing 
with  60  sensible  and  elegant  a  piincess  will  make  me  even  more  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing to  speak  and  to  wi-ite  good  French ;  the  more  as  it  is  by  your  earnest 
advice,  which  (I  acquamt  you  by  this  present  writing)  I  shall  follow  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  excuse  me  if  this  letter  is  badly  written,  I 
can  assure  you  the  spelluig  proceeds  entirely  from  my  own  head,  while  the  other 
letters  were  the  work  of  mj'  hands  alone ;  and  Semmonet  tells  me  she  has  left  the 
letter  to  be  composed  by  myself,  that  nobody  else  may  know  what  I  am  writing  to 
you.  I  therefore  pray  you  not  to  suffer  yom-  superior  knowledge  to  conquer  the 
inclination  which  ^ou  say)  you  have  to  advance  me  j  for  it  seems  to  me  you  are 

certain where,  if  you  please,  you  may  fiilfil  your  promise.     As  to 

myself,  rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  ungratefully  look  upon  this  fatherly  office  as 
one  that  might  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  will  it  tend  to  diminish  the  affection  you 
are  in  quest  of,  resolved  as  I  am  to  lead  as  holy  a  life  as  you  may  please  to  desire 
of  ine ;  indeed  my  love  fur  you  is  founded  on  so  firm  a  basis,  that  it  can  never  be 
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impaired.     I  put  an  end  to  t\m  my  lucubration,  attor  Iiaving  very  Immbly  ci-nvcd 
your  good-will  and  affection.     Written  at  Hevcr,  by 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

"Amna  dk  Boullak."! 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  letter  was  written  by  au 

infaut  of  seven  years  old,  unassisted  by  her  governess. 

Anne  Boleyn  is  named  in  the  hst  of  the  English  retinue  of 
Mary  queen  of  France,  as  her  fourth  maid  of  honour.  Her 
coadjutors  in  this  office  were  the  grand-daughters  of  Ehzabeth 
WoodvUle,  lady  Anne  Gray  and  Ehzabeth  Gray,  sisters  to  the 
marquess  of  Dorset .  they  were  cousins  to  king  Henry.  The 
other  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  lord  Dacre.  The  docu- 
ment  in  wliich  they  are  named  is  preserved  in  the  Cottoniau 
hbrary,  and  is  signed  by  Louis  XII.  Four  was  the  smallest 
number  of  maids  of  honour  that  could  have  been  appointed 
for  a  queen  of  France,  and  assuredly  a  c.illd  of  seven  years  old 
would  scarcely  have  been  included  amouj;;  them,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  etiquettes  of  royalty  were  so  much  more 
rigidly  observed  than  at  present.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mademoiselle  de  Boleyn,  as  she  is  called  in  that  catalogue,  was 
of  full  age  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  pageantry  and  processions 
connected  with  the  royal  bridal,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
pertaining  to  her  office,  wb.r^i  could  not  have  been  the  case 
had  she  been  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  fair  yoimg  Boleyn,  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 

the  princess  Mary,  had,  of  course,  a  place  assigned  to  her  near 

the  person  of  the  royal  bride  at  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the 

espousal  of  that  princess  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  which  Mas 

solemnized  August  13,  1514,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 

Greenwich,  the  duke  of  Longueville  acting  as  the  proxy  of  his 

sovereign.^     In  September,  Anne  attended  her  new  mistress 

to  Dover,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  all 

the  court.     At  Dover  they  tarried  a  whole  month  on  account 

of  the  tempestuous  winds,  which  did  great  damage  on  that  coast, 

causing  the  wrecks  of  several  gallant  ships,  with  awful  loss  of 

Uves.    It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  October  that  the  weather  was 

'  The  above  translation  of  the  original  French  letter,  preserved  among  urcli- 
bishop  Parker's  MSS.,  Coll.  Corp.  Christi,  Cantabr.,  is  from  the  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  royal  letters  e<Ht<Hl  by  sir  Henry  Ellis ;  second  Series,  vol.  ii. 

*  Lincrard. 
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sufficiently  calm  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  royal  bride.' 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  that  day,  Anne  and  the  rest  of  the 
noble  attendants,  who  were  all  lodged  in  Dover-castle,  were 
roused  up  to  embark  with  their  royal  mistress.  King  Henry 
conducted  Ids  best-loved  sister  to  the  sea-side,  and  there  kissed 
her,  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of  God,  the  fortune  of  the 
8ea,  and  the  governance  of  the  French  king,  her  husband.' 
She  and  her  retinue  went  on  board  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Anne  Boleyn,  though  bidding  adieu  to  her  native 
land,  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  her  father  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  her  grandfather  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  uncle 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  were  associated  in  the  honour  of  deli- 
vering the  princess  to  the  king  of  France.  Great  perils  were 
encountered  on  the  voyage,  for  a  tempestuous  hurricane  pre- 
Fently  arose  and  scattered  the  fleet.  The  ship  in  which  Anne 
sailed  with  her  royal  mistress  was  separated  from  the  convoy, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  for  some  hours ;  and  when  at 
last  she  made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  the  master  drove  her 
agi'ound  in  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  Fortunately  the  boats 
were  in  readiness,  and  the  terrified  ladies  were  safely  conveyed 
to  the  shore.  Wet  and  exhausted  as  the  fair  voyagers  were, 
they  were  compelled  to  rally  their  spirits  the  instant  they 
landed,  in  order  to  receive,  with  the  best  grace  then*  forlorn 
condition  would  permit,  the  compliments  of  a  distinguished 
company  of  French  princes,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  waiting  on  the  strand  to  oifer  their  homage 
to  their  beautiful  young  queen.  To  say  nothing  of  the  incon- 
venience, it  must  have  been  mortttying  enough  to  Mary  and 
her  ladies,  to  make  their  first  appearance  before  the  gallants 
of  the  court  of  France  in  the  plight  of  a  water-goddess  and 
her  attendant  Nereids.  Thus  was  the  fiiture  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Anne  Boleyn,  initiated  into  some  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  grandeur,  to  which  she  served  her  early  appren- 
ticeship in  the  court  of  the  graceful  princess  whom  she  was  in 
after  days  to  caU  sister. 

The  fair  ti-avellers  were  conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the 
to\vn  of  Boulogne,  where  they  obtained  net'dful  rest  and  re- 

'  HaU.  ^  Ibid. 
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freshment,  with  the  liberty  of  ehnngiug  their  wet  garments. 
Anne  pruoceded  with  her  royal  iiiistresH  and  the  re^t  uf  the 
train,  by  CRHy  journcya,  till  within  four  milcH  of  Abbevillo, 
when  the  bride  and  all  her  ladies,  clod  in  glittering  robes 
mounted  white  palfreys,  forming  an  equestrian  proceaiiion  of 
■even-and-thirty.  Uucun  Mary's  palfrey  was  trapped  with  cloth 
of  gold :  her  ladies  were  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  a  costume 
peculiarly  becoming  to  the  sparkling  black  eyes  and  warm  bru- 
nette complexion  of  the  youthfiU  maid  of  honour.  A  series  of 
splendid  pageants  graced  the  public  entrance  of  queen  Alary 
and  her  ladies  into  Abbeville.  On  the  following  Monday, 
being  St.  Denis's-day,  Anno  Boleyn  Avas  an  assistant  at  the 
nuptials  of  her  royal  mistress  m  ith  the  king  of  France,  which 
were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Abboville. 
After  the  mass  was  done,  there  was  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at 
which  the  queen's  English  ladies  were  feasted,  an4  received 
especial  marks  of  respect.  But  the  next  day,  October  10th, 
the  scene  changed,  and,  to  the  consternation  and  sorrow  of  tlie 
yomig  queen,  and  the  lively  indignation  of  her  followers,  all 
her  attendants,  male  and  female,  including  her  nurse,  Avliom 
she  called  '  her  mother  Guildford,'  were  dismissed  by  the  king 
her  husband,  and  ordered  to  return  home.  Anne  Bole)ii 
and  two  other  ladies  were  the  only  exceptions  to  this  swcepmg 
sentence.'  She  therefore  witnessed  all  the  pageants  that  were 
given  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials,  and  took  a  pait  in  the 
fetes.  Her  skill  in  the  French  language  was  doubtless  the 
reason  of  her  detention,  and  in  this  she  must  have  been  very 
serviceable  to  her  royjd  mistress,  why,  but  for  her  company, 
would  have  been  left  a  forlorn  stranger  in  her  own  court.  It 
has  been  stated  by  a  French  biographer,  from  the  authority  of 
records  of  contemporary  date,  that  when  sir  Thomtis  Boknn 
returned  to  England,  he  placed  liis  daughter,  whose  education 
he  did  not  consider  complete,  in  a  seminary,  probably  a  con- 
vent, in  the  village  of  Brie,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  under  the 
especial  care  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  Du  Moulin,  lord  of 
Brie  and  Fontenaye.'  i  „....}  ..,,.        ■ 

'  Lingard.     Benger.     Thompson.     Herbert. 
'  The  abb(^  Libonf,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  considers  tluit  tho  Frencli 
progenitor  of  the  Boleyns  foimerly  emanated  from  this  vei^  villuije,  as  Brockiirt, 
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Whether  Anne  remained  with  her  royal  mistreas  till  the 
death  of  Louis  XII.  broke  the  fetter  which  had  bound  the 
reluctant  princess  to  a  joyless  home,  and  left  her  free  to  return 
to  England  as  the  happy  wife  of  the  man  of  her  heart,  or  tlie 
pii;viou8  jealousy  of  the  French  court  against  Mary's  English 
attei  ilants  extended  at  last  to  her  young  maid  of  honour 
uud  caused  her  removal  to  Brie,  caimot  bo  ascertained.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  she  did  not  return  to  England  with 
queen  Mary,  but  entered  the  service  of  the  consort  of  Francis  I., 
queen  Claude,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king  Louis  XII. 
This  princess,  who  was  a  truly  amiable  and  excellent  woman, 
cndcavoui-ed  to  revive  all  the  moral  restraints  and  correct 
demeanour  of  the  court  of  her  mother,  Anne  of  Bretagne. 
Queen  Claude  was  always  surrounded  by  a  nmnber  of  young 
ladies,  who  walked  in  procession  with  her  to  mass,  and  formed 
part  of  her  state  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  In  private 
she  directed  their  labours  at  the  loom  or  embroidery-frame, 
and  endeavoured,  by  every  mcims  in  her  power,  to  give  a  vir- 
tuous and  devotional  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  conversation. 
The  society  of  gentlemen  was  prohibited  to  these  maidens.' 
How  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  this  sober-minded 
queen  suited  the  lively  genius  of  her  volatile  English  maid  of 
honour,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  after  they  have  perused 
the  following  description,  which  the  viscount  Chateaubriant, 
one  of  the  com'tiers  of  Francis  I.,  has  left  of  the  personal 
characteiktics  of  the  fair  Boleyn  : — "  She  possessed  a  great 
talent  for  poetry,  and  when  she  sung,  like  a  second  Oi-pheus, 
she  would  have  made  bears  and  wolves  attentive.  She  hke- 
wise  danced  the  English  dances,  leaping  and  jumping  with 
infinite  grace  and  agility.  Moreover,  she  invented  many  new 
figures  and  steps,  which  are  yet  known  by  her  name,  or  by 
those  of  the  gallant  partners  with  whom   she  danced  them. 

h  his  Life  of  Du  Moulin,  proves,  by  an  ancient  document  which  ho  quotes,  that 
Gualtier  de  Boleyn,  the  ancestor  of  Anne,  was  a  vassal  kinsman  to  the  lord  of  Brio 
in  1344.  That  Anne  Boleyn  received  much  kindness  from  the  lord  of  Brie  and 
hi8  family,  is  also  inferred  by  thiw  gentleman  from  the  manner  in  which  her 
daughter,  queen  Elizabeth,  urged  the  French  ambassador  to  bring  the  murderers 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  tlve  family  to  justice. 

'  Brantorae. 
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She  was  well  skilled  in  all  games  fashionable  at  courts.  Be- 
sides  singing  like  a  sp-en,  accompanying  herself  on  the  lute 
she  harped  better  than  king  David,  and  handled  cleverly  both 
flute  and  rebec}  She  dressed  with  marvellous  taste,  and  de- 
vised new  modes,  which  were  followed  by  the  fairest  ladies  of 
the  French  coiui;;  but  none  wore  them  ^vith  her  gracefiilness 
in  which  she  rivalled  Venus."^  Our  modern  taste  could  dis- 
pense  mth  her  skill  on  the  flute  and  fiddle,  and  hkewise  with 
her  agile  leaps  and  jumrs  in  the  dance,  but  every  age  varies 
in  its  appreciation  of  accomplishments.  Like  musical  talent 
poetical  genius  is  often  manifested  in  persons  of  the  same 
descent.  Anne  Boleyn  was  cousin-german  to  the  first  English 
poet  of  her  day,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  and  her  brother, 
George  Boleyn,  was  a  lyrist  of  no  little  fame  in  the  gallant 
court  of  Henry  VIII.  Several  of  his  poems  are  publislied 
with  those  by  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  her  lover  and  faithfol 
friend. 

The  French  chroniclers  have  preserved  a  description  of  the 
costume  Aime  Boleyn  wore  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  She 
had  a  bourrelet  or  cape  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  points ; 
at  the  end  of  each  hung  a  little  bell  of  gold.  She  wore  a  vest 
of  blue  velvet  starred  with  silver,  and  a  surcoat  of  watered 
silk  lined  with  miniver,  with  large  hanging  sleeves,  which  hid 
her  hands  from  the  curiosity  of  the  courtiers ;  her  little  feet 
were  covered  Mith  blue  velvet  brodequins,  the  insteps  were 
adorned  each  with  a  diamond  star.  On  her  head  she  wore  a 
golden-coloured  aureole  of  some  kind  of  plaited  gauze,  and 
her  hair  feU  in  ringlets.  This  is  not  the  attire  in  which  her 
portraits  are  familiar  to  the  English,  but  it  was  the  dress  of 
her  youth.  If  we  may  believe  Sanders,  Blackwood,  and, 
indeed,  many  of  the  French  historians,  Anne  Boleyn  did  not 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  gay  court  of  Francis  I.  without 
scandal.  Francis  himself  has  been  particularly  named  in 
connexion  with  these  reports,  but  as  nothing  like  proof  has 

'  In  the  original  extract,  " elle  manoit  fort  gentilment  jluste  et  rebec"  The 
rebec  was  a  little  violin,  with  three  strings. 

'  This  extract  is  made  from  the  manuscript  of  the  count  by  M.  Jacob,  the 
learned  octogenarian  bibliopole  of  Paris.     He  says  that  the  unedited  memoirs  of 
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been  stated  in  confiimation  of  such  aspersions,  she  was  pro- 
bably innocent  of  any  thing  beyond  levity  of  manner.  Even 
m  the  present  age  it  may  be  observed,  that  ladies  who  aim  at 
becoming  leaders  of  the  beau  monde,  not  unfrequently  acquire 
that  species  of  imdesirable  notoriety  which  causes  them  to  be 
regarded  as  blaze.  It  is  possible  that  Anne  Boleyn  might 
be  so  considered  by  the  more  sedate  ladies  in  the  service  of 
queen  Claude.    ,,      i,i.:)    ....    ,    . 

Anne  Boleyn  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  company  at 
the  '  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold/  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  she 
was  present  in  the  train  of  her  royal  mistress,  queen  Claude. 
Her  father,  her  stepmother,  her  uncle  sir  Edward  Boleyn  and 
his  wife,  and  all  her  noble  kindred  of  the  Howai'd  line  were 
there,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  she  graced 
that  splendid  reunion  of  all  that  was  gay,  gallant,  and  beautiful 
in  the  assembled  courts  of  France  and  England.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  last  gorgeous 
page  in  the  annals  of  chivalry :  records  of  darker  hue  and 
deeper  interest  are  before  us  than  those  of  the  royal  pageantry 
in  the  plain  of  Ardres,  where,  if  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn 
looked  upon  each  other,  it  was  not  as  lovers.  His  fancy,  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  say  his  heart,  was  at  that  time  occu- 
pied with  her  younger  sister,  Mary  Boleyn ;  and  Anne  would 
naturally  aim  her  brilliant  glances  at  the  young  and  noble 
bachelors,  among  whom  she  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
a  fitting  mate. 

At  what  period  Anne  Boleyn  exchanged  the  service  of  the 
good  queen  Claude  for  the  more  lively  household  of  that  royal 
belle  esprit,  Mai'garet  duchess  of  Alen9on,  and  afterwards  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  is  not  exactly  known.  Her 
return  to  England,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
took  place  in  the  year  1523.  Some  historians  of  modern  date 
have  supposed  that  she  remained  in  France  till  1527,  but  this 
is  decidedly  an  error,  as  we  shall  very  soon  prove  from  incon- 
trovertible evidence.'  Lord  Herbert,  who  gives  the  first  date, 
assures  us  that  he  has  examined  very  carefully  many  manu- 

'  From  Dii  Tillet,  Fiddes.  Herhert>  StsvtC'Papers,  liUigaru,  Duplex,  Tindal'8 
njtt's  on  Kapin. 
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scripts  and  records,  both  French  and  English,  on  this  subject 
and,  as  he  gives  a  very  favourable  view  of  Anne  Boleyu's  cha- 
racter, there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  misrepresented 
a  point  of  some  consequence  in  her  life.  We  give  the  noble 
historian's  sketch  of  Anne  at  this  period,  transcribed,  as  he 
tells  us,  from  the  then  unpubhshed  manuscripts  of  George 
Cavendish,  gentleman-usher  to  cardinal  Wolsey : — "  This  gen- 
tlewoman, being  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  one  of 
the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  on  the  mother's  from 
the  house  of  Norfolk,  was  from  her  cliildhood  of  that  singular 
beauty  and  towardness,  that  her  parents  took  all  possible  care 
for  her  good  education.  Therefore,  besides  all  the  usual  branches 
of  virtuous  instruction,  they  gave  her  teachers  in  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  singing,  and  dancing,  insomuch  tliat, 
when  she  composed  her  hands  to  play  and  her  voice  to  sing,  it 
was  joined  with  that  sweetness  of  countenance  that  three  har- 
monies concurred ;  likewise  wlien  she  danced,  her  rare  propor- 
tions varied  themselves  into  all  the  graces  that  belong  either  to 
rest  or  motion.  Briefly,  it  seems  that  the  most  attractive  per- 
fections were  evident  in  her.  Yet  did  not  our  king  love  her 
at  first  sight,  nor  before  she  had  lived  some  time  in  France, 
whither,  in  the  train  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  in  company 
of  a  sister  of  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  she  went  a.d.  1514.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XII.  she  did  not  return  with  the  dowager, 
but  was  received  into  a  place  of  much  honour  with  the  other 
queen,  and  then  with  the  duchess  of  Alen9on,  where  she  staid 
till  some  difference  grew  betwixt  our  king  and  Francis ;  there- 
fore, as  saith  Du  Tillet,  and  our  records,  '  about  the  time  M'hcn 
our  students  at  Paris  were  remanded,  she  likewise  left  I'aris, 
her  parents  not  thinking  fit  for  her  to  stay  any  longer.' " ' 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  Fiddes  also  informs  us 
that  Francis  I.  complained  to  tlie  English  ambassador,  "  that 
the  English  scholars  and  tlie  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
had  returned  home."^  When  a  disputed  matter  happens  to  be 
linked  with  a  public  event,  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  date,  at  least  not  to  those  historians  who,  instead  of 

•    '        »  Lord  Herbert's  Il.nry  VIII. ;  in  White  Keimet,  vol.  ii. fol.  122. 
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following  the  assertions  of  others,  refer  to  the  fountain-heads 
of  history.  There  was  another  cause  for  Anne's  return  to  Eng- 
land in  that  year ;  this  was  the  dispute  between  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  and  the  male  heirs  of  the  Butlers  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  last  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne*s  great-grandfather,  which 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  height,  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  sug- 
gested to  the  king  that  the  best  way  of  composing  their  dif- 
ferences would  be  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  a  daughter 
of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  the  heir  of  his  opponent,  sir  Piers 
Butler.'  Henry  agreed,  and  directed  Wolsey  to  bring  about 
the  marriage.  Mary  Boleyn  had  been  manied  to  William 
Carey  nine  months  before  Wolsey  received  this  interesting 
commission  in  November  1521 ;  therefore  Anne  was  recalled 
from  France  for  the  piu^pose  of  being  made  the  bond  of 
peace  between  her  father  and  their  rival  kinsman^  Piers  the 
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With  so  many  graces  of  person  and  manners  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  had  not  pre- 
viously disposed  of  both  hand  and  heart  to  some  noble  cavalier 
in  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  France ;  but  she  appears  to 
have  been  free  from  every  sort  of  engagement  when  she  re- 
turned to  England.  She  was  then,  lord  Herbert  tells  us,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  according  to  the  French  historians, 
Kastal,  a  contemporary,  and  Leti,  (who  all  affirm  that  she  was 
fifteen  when  she  entered  the  service  of  Mary  Tudor  queen  of 
France,)  she  must  have  been  two  years  older.  The  first  time 
Henry  saw  her  after  her  return  to  England  was  in  her  father's 
garden  at  Hever,  where  it  is  said '  he  encountered  her  by  ac- 
cident, and  admiring  her  beauty  and  gracefiil  demeanour  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  her;  when  he  was  so  much 
charmed  with  her  sprightly  wit,  that  on  his  return  to  West- 
minster he  told  Wolsey,  "  that  he  had  been  discoursing  with 
a  young  ladwwho  had  the  wit  of  an  angel,  and  was  worthy  of 
a  crown."-/"  It  is  sufficient  if  your  majesty  finds  her  worthy 
of  your  l0ve,"  was  the  shrewd  rejoinder.  Henry  said  "  that  he 
feai'ed  she  would  never  condescend  in  that  way.'' — "  Great 
princes,"  observed  Wolsey,  "  if  they  choose  to  play  the  lover, 

*  State-Papers,  published  by  Government,  ii.  57.  — 

'  Lingard,  Hist.  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  172.  ^  Grcgorio  Leti. 
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have  that  in  theu*  power  which  would  mollify  a  heart  of  steel." 
Our  author  avers  "  that  Wolsey,  having  a  desire  to  get  all  the 
power  of  state  into  his  own  hands,  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  king  engrossed  in  the  intoxication  of  a  love  affair,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  Anne  Boleyn's 
appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen."' 

"  There  was  at  this  time  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  court," 
says  the  poet  Wyatt,  "  the  rare  and  admirable  beauty  of  the 
fresh  and  young  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  attending  upon  the 
queen.  In  this  noble  imp  the  graces  of  nature,  adorned  by 
gracious  education,  seemed  even  at  the  first  to  have  promised 
bliss  imto  her  in  after  times.  She  was  taken  at  that  time  to 
have  a  beauty,  not  so  whitely,  clear,  and  fresh,  but  above  all  we 
may  esteem,  which  appeared  much  more  excellent  by  her  favour, 
passing  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  was  enhanced  by  her  noble 
presence  of  shape  and  fashion,  representing  both  mildness 
and  majesty  more  than  can  be  expressed."  Wyatt  is  raptur- 
ous in  his  commendations  of  her  musical  skill  and  the  exquisite 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  both  in  singing  and  in  speaking.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  a  lover,  the  courtly  poet,  when  he  mentions  the 
malformation  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  on  which  there 
was  a  double  nail  jwith  something  like  an  indication  of  a  sixth 
finger,  says,  "  but  that  which  in  others  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  defect,  was  to  her  an  occasion  of  additional  grace  by  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  she  concealed  it  from  observation." 
On  this  account  Anne  always  wore  the  hanging  sleeves,  pre- 
viously mentioned  by  Chateaubriant  as  her  peculiar  fashion 
when  in  France.  This  mode,  which  was  introduced  by  her  into 
the  court  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  was  eagerly  copied  by  the 
other  ladies.  Her  taste  and  skill  in  dress  are  mentioned  even 
by  Sanders,  v  ho  teUs  us,  "  she  was  um-ivalled  in  the  graceful- 
ness of  her  attire,  and  the  fertility  of  her  invention  m  devising 
new  patterns,  which  were  imitated  by  all  the  court  belles,  by 
whom  she  was  regarded  as  the  glass  of  fashion."    The  same 

^  In  Leti's  Life  of  Queijn  Elizabeth  there  is  a  modernised  Italian  tnvnslatioii 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VIII.,  cvpiessing  gietit 
delight  at  her  appointment  aa  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  as  it  would  attbrJ 
her  the  means  of  being  oftener  in  his  presence  ;"  but  independently  of  the  absence 
of  those  traits  that  generally  verify  a  genuine  letter,  it  bears  every  appoiuance 
of  being  a  common-place  forgery.  Anne  Boleyn  never  wrote  in  a  coarse  fulsome 
style,  under  any  circumstances.  \ 
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author  gives  us  the  following  description  of  her  person  from  a 
contemporary/  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  in  his  ideas  of  her  per- 
sonal charms  as  her  admirer,  the  poetical  Wyatt :  "Anne  Boleyn 
was  in  stature  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  an  oval  face,  black 
hair,  and  a  complexion  mcliniag  to  sallow  :  one  of  her  upper 
teeth  projected  a  Httle.  She  appeared  at  times  to  suffer  from 
asthma.  On  her  left  hand  a  sixth  finger  might  be  perceived : 
on  her  throat  there  was  a  protuberance."  This  is  confirmed  by 
Cliateaubriant,  who  describes  it  as  a  disagreeably  large  mole, 
resembling  a  strawberry ;  this  she  carefully  covered  with  an 
ornamented  collar-band,  a  fashion  which  was  blindly  imitated 
by  the  rest  of  the  maids  of  honour,  though  they  had  never 
before  thought  of  wearing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  "  Her  face 
and  figure  were  in  other  respects  symmetrical,"  continues 
Sanders ;  "  beauty  and  sprighthness  sat  on  her  hps ;  in  readi- 
ness of  repartee,  skill  in  the  dance,  and  in  playing  on  the  lute, 
she  was  unsurpassed." 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  testimony  of 
friend  and  foe,  as  to  the  charms  and  accomphshments  of  the 
fair  Boleyn,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the  allowance  and  rules 
that  were  observed  with  regard  to  the  table  of  the  ladies  in  the 
household  of  queen  Katharine,  to  which  Anne  was  now  attached. 
Each  maid  of  honour  was  allowed  a  woman-servant  and  a 
spaniel  as  her  attendants ;  the  bouche  of  court  afforded  ample 
sustenance,  not  only  to  the  lady  herself,  but  her  retainers,  both 
biped  and  quadruped,  were  their  appetites  ever  so  voracious. 
A  chine  of  beef,  a  manchet,  and  a  chet  loaf,  offered  a  plentiful 
breakfast  for  the  three ;  to  these  viands  was  added  a  gallon  of 
ale,  which  could  only  be  discussed  by  two  of  the  party.  The 
brewer  was  enjoined  to  put  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  into 
their  ale,  the  first  being  deemed  as  horrible  an  adulteration  as 
the  last.  The  maids  of  honour,  like  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  at  the  present  day,  dined  at  mess,  a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  very  ancient  that  familiar  term  is.  "  Seven  messes 
of  ladies  dined  at  the  same  table  in  the  great  chamber.  Man- 
chets,  beef,  mutton,   ale,  and  wine  were  served  to  them  in 

'  Which  contemporary  is  cardinal  Pole,  in  whose  Latin  letters  we  have  seen 
:crning  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was,  withal,  Reginald  Pole's 


all  Sanders'  intelligence 
kinswoman. 
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abundance^  to  which  were  added  hens,  pigeons,  and  rabbits. 
On  fast-days  their  mess  was  supplied  with  salt  salmon,  salted 
eels,  whitings,  guniet,  plaice,  and  flounders.  Such  of  the  ladies 
as  were  peers'  daughters  had  stabling  allowed  them."' 

There  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  Anne  Boleyn  and 
her  sister  Mary,  the  previous  object  of  Ilemy's  attention ;  but 
Mary  was  the  fairest,  the  most  delicately  featured,  and  the  most 
feminine  of  the  two.    In  Anne,  the  more  powerful  charms  of 
genius,  wit,  and  fascination  triumphed  over  every  defect  which 
prevented  her  from  being  considered  a  perfect  beauty,  and  ren- 
dered her  the  leading  star  of  the  English  court.  Yet  it  was  her 
•likeness  to  her  sister  which,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance  ecu- 
stituted  her  chief  attraction  with  the  king,  who  soon  became 
secretly  enamoured  of  her,  though  he  concealed  the  state  of 
his  mind.  As  for  the  fair  Boleyn  herself,  at  the  veiy  time  when 
most  surrounded  with  admirers  she  appears  to  have  been  least 
sensible  to  the  pride  of  conquest,  having  engaged  herself  in  a 
romantic  love  affau*  with  Henry  lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  regardless  of  the  family  anange- 
ment  by  which  she  was  pledged  to  become  the  wile  of  the  lieir 
of  sir  Piers  Butler.    Percy,  like  herself,  had  been  destined  by 
paternal  policy  to  a  matrimonial  engagement  wherein  afFection 
had  no  share.    He  had  exliibited  great  reluctance  to  fulfil  the 
contract  into  which  liis  father  had  entered  for  him  in  his  boy- 
hood with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,^  and  it  was 
still  unratified  on  his  part  when  he  appeared  at  coxat  as  an 
M^ve  of  cardinal  Wolsey.    The  office  which  Percy  filled  about 
the  person  of  the  minister  required  that  he  should  attend  hini 
to  the  palace  daily,  which  he  did ;  and  while  his  patron  was 
closeted  with  the  king,  or  engaged  at  the  council-board,  lie 
was  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  queen's  ante-chamber,  v/here 

*  Household-books  of  Henry  VIII. 
'  Lodge's  lUustratious,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
from  his  priest,  Thomas  Allen,  concerning  the  contract  between  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  their  children,  Thomas  A  lie"  says, 
"  The  question  hath  been  asked  of  my  lord  of  Northumberland  of  ll>f  r<iarri.ige  of 
his  son;  he  hath  answered,  'I  havo  concluded  with  my  lord  Shrewsbury,'  He 
hath  been  desired  to  bring  lord  Percy  to  court.  He  answered,  *  When  he  is  better 
learneil,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  wife,  shortly  after  he  shall  come  to  court.' " 
Such  was  the  intelligence  written  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  by  his  family  jniest 
9u  uarijr  no  juay  aii,  xmo. 
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jons,  and  rabbits, 
alt  salmon,  salted 
Sucli  of  the  ladies 
i  them."' 
Anne  Boleyn  and 
y's  attention ;  but 
iired,  and  the  most 
owerful  charms  of 
every  defect  which 
ct  beauty,  and  ren- 
urt.  Yet  it  was  her 
first  instance  cou- 
who  soon  became 
cealed  the  state  of 
the  very  time  when 
to  have  been  least 
ngaged  herself  in  a 
Y,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family  anange- 
the  wife  of  the  heir 
been  destined  by 
wherein  affection 
Lctauce  to  fulfil  the 
for  him  hi  his  boy- 
sbury,^  and  it  was 
•ed  at  court  as  an 
Percy  filled  about 
should  attend  him 
lie  his  i)atron  was 
council-board,  lie 
,te-chamber,  where 

•  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
)etween  the  carl  of  Nor- 
„ren,  Tliomius  A  lie"  says, 
ferland  of  'M  niarri.ige  of 
\  lord  Shrewsb\iry.'  He 
^red,  '  When  he  is  better 
lie  shall  come  to  coui-t.' " 
oury  by  his  family  priest 


he  passed  the  time  in  daUiance  with  the  maids  of  honour.  At 
last  he  singled  out  mistress  Anne  as  the  object  of  his  exclusive 
jittention,  and,  from  their  frequent  meetings,  such  love  was 
nourished  between  them  that  a  promise  of  marriage  was  ex- 
changed, and,  reckless  alike  of  the  previous  engagements  which 
had  been  made  for  them  in  other  quarters  by  their  parents, 
they  became  what  was  then  called  troth-phght,  or  insured  to 
each  other.' 

Percy,  like  a  true  lover,  gloried  in  his  passion  and  made  no 
secret  oi  his  engagement,  which  was  at  length  whispered  to 
the  king  by  some  envious  busybody,  who  had  probably  ob- 
served that  Henry  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  '■  he  pangs  of  jealousy  occasioned  by  this  intelligence, 
it  is  said,  first  awakened  the  monarch  to  the  state  of  his  own 
feehngs  towards  his  fair  subject,*  in  whose  conversation  he 
had  always  taken  the  livehest  pleasure,  without  being  himself 
aware  that  he  regarded  her  with  emotions  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  as  a  married  man.  As  for  the  young  lady  herself, 
she  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unconscious  of  the  impression 
she  had  made  on  her  sovereign's  heart.  In  fact,  as  her  whole 
thoughts  were  employed  in  securing  a  far  more  desirable 
object,  namely,  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  illustrious 
and  wealthy  house  of  Percy,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  she 
incurred  the  risk  of  alai-ming  her  honourable  lover  by  co- 
quetries with  the  king.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  think 
Anne  Boleyn  must  be  acquitted  of  having  purposely  attracted 
the  attention  of  Henry  in  the  first  instance.  On  the  contrary, 
she  must,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  have  regarded  his  passion  as 
tlie  greatest  misfortune  that  could  have  befallen  her,  as  it  was 
the  means  of  preventing  her  marriage  with  the  only  man  whom 
we  have  the  shghtest  reason  to  beheve  she  ever  loved. 

If  Anne,  however,  regarded  the  king  with  indifference,  his 
feelings  towards  her  were  such  that  he  could  not  brook  the 
thought  of  seeing  her  the  wife  of  another,  though  aware  that 
it  was  not  in  liis  power  to  marry  her  himself.'  With  the 
characteristic  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he  determined  to  sepa- 

*  Cavendish.   Nott's  Life  of  Surrey. 
'  Cavesi^h.     Korbert.     'Tytler.  *  Ibid.     Guthrie. 
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rate  the  lovers.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  Wolsey,  and,  express, 
ing  himself  very  angrily  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  into 
which  Anne  Boleyn  and  Percy  had  entered,  charged  him  to 
take  prompt  steps  for  dissolving  their  engagement.'     The 
cardinal,  in  great  perplexity,  returned  to  his  house  at  West- 
minster, and  sending  for  lord  Percy,  there,  before  several  of 
his  servants,  he  rudely  addressed  him  in  these  words  :^  "  I 
man'el  not  a  Uttle  at  thy  folly,  that  thou  wouldst  thus  attempt 
to  assure  [contract]  thyself  with  a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  the 
•  court,  Anne  Bullen.     Dost  thou  not  consider  the  estate  that 
God  hath  called  thee  unto  in  this  world?     For,  after  thy 
father's  death,  thou  art  likely  to  inherit  and  enjoy  one  of 
the  noblest  earldoms  in  the  kingdom;  and  therefore  it  had 
been  most  meet  and  convenient  for  thee  to  have  had  thy 
father's  consent  in  this  case,  and  to  have  acquainted  the 
king's  majesty  therewith,  requiring  his  princely  favour,  and 
in  all  such   matters   submitting  thy  proceedings   unto  hia 
highness,  who  would  not  only  thankMly  have  accepted  thy 
submission,  but  I  am  assiu'ed  would  have  so  provided  thy 
purpose,  that  he  would  have  advanced  thee  much  more  nobly, 
and  have  matched  thee  according  to  thy  degree  and  honoui*, 
and  so  by  thy  wise  behaviour  mightest  have  grown  into  liis 
high  favour,  to  thy  great  advancement.      But  now,  see  what 
you  have  done  through  your  wilfulness  1     You  have  not  only 
offended  your  father,  but  also  your  loving  sovereign  lord,  and 
matched  yourself  with  such  a  one  as  neither  the  king  nor 
your  father  wiU  consent  to;  and  hereof  I  put  thee  out  of 
doubt  that  I  will  send  for  thy  father,  who,  at  his  coming, 
shall  either  break  this  unadvised  bargain,  or  else  disinherit 
thee  for  ever.     The  king's  majesty  will  also  complain  of  thee 
to  thy  father,  and  require  no  less  than  I  have  said,  because 
he  intended  to  prefer  Anne  BuUen  to  another,  wherein  the 
king  had  already  travailed  [taken  trouble]  ;  and  being  almost 
at  a  point  with  one  for  her,  (though  she  knew  it  not,)  yet 
hath  the  king,  Hke  a  politic  prince,  conveyed  the  matter  in 
such  sort  that   she  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  upon  his  grace's 
mention,  glad  and  agreeable  to  the  same."  j,,     ,     , 

'  Cavendish's  Wolsey.     Herbert.  ■  .! 

^  The  whole  uceue  is  in  the  words  of  Cavendish,  who  was  present. 
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*'  Sir,"  quotli  the  lord  Percy,  weeping,  "  I  knew  not  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  am  sorry  for  it.  I  considered  I  am  of 
good  years,  and  thought  myself  able  to  provide  me  a  con- 
venient wife  as  wy  fancy  should  please  me,  not  doubting  but 
that  my  lord  and  father  would  have  been  right  well  content. 
Though  she  be  but  a  simple  maid,  and  a  knight  to  her  father, 
yet  is  she  descended  of  right  noble  parentage,  for  her  mother 
is  high  of  the  Norfolk  blood,  and  her  father  descended  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  being  one  of  the  earl's  heirs-general.  Why 
then,  sir,  should  I  be  any  thing  scrupulous  to  match  with 
her,  in  regard  of  her  estate  and  descent,  equ»l  with  mine 
when  I  shall  be  in  most  dignity?  Therefore  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  grace's  favour  therein,  and  also  to  entreat  the 
king's  majesty,  on  my  behalf,  for  his  princely  favour  in  this 
matter,  which  I  cannot  forsake." — "  Lo,  sirs,"  quoth  the  car- 
dinal to  us,  pursues  Cavendish,  who  was  a  witness  of  this 
conference,  "ye  may  see  what  wisdom  is  in  this  wilful  boy's 
head !  I  thought  that,  when  thou  heardest  the  king's  plea- 
sure and  intention  herein,  thou  wouldst  have  relented,  and  put 
thyself  and  thy  voluptuous  act  wholly  to  the  king's  will  and 
pleasure,  and  by  him  to  have  been  ordered  as  his  grace  should 
have  thought  good." — "  Sir,"  quoth  the  lord  Percy,  "so  I 
would,  but  in  this  matter  I  have  gone  so  far  before  so  many 
worthy  witnesses,  that  I  know  not  how  to  discharge  myself 
and  my  conscience." — "  "Why,"  quoth  the  cardinal,  "  thinkest 
thou  that  the  king  and  I  know  not  what  we  have  to  do  in  r^ 
weighty  matters  as  this  ?  Yes,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I  see  no 
submission  in  thee  to  that  purpose." — "  Forsooth,  my  lord," 
quoth  lord  Percy,  "  if  it  please  your  grace,  I  will  submit 
myself  wholly  to  the  king  and  your  grace  in  this  matter,  my 
conscience  being  discharged  of  a  weighty  burden  thereof." — 
"  Well,  then,"  quoth  my  lord  cardinal,  "  I  will  send  for  your 
father  out  of  the  north,  and  he  and  we  shall  take  such  order 
as — in  the  mean  season  I  charge  thee  that  thou  resort  no 
more  into  her  company,  as  thou  wilt  abide  the  king's  indigiia- 
tiou."  With  these  words'  he  rose  up,  and  went  into  his 
chamber. 

^  Cavendish. 
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Nor  was  tliis  unceremonious  lecture  the  only  mortification 
the  unfortunate  lover  was  doomed  to  receive.  His  father,  the 
earl  of  Northumbcrluud,  a  man  in  whose  cold  heart  and  narrow 
mind  the  extremes  of  pride  and  meanness  met,  came  with  all 
speed  out  of  the  north,  having  received  a  summons  in  the 
king's  name;  and,  going  first  to  Wolsey's  house  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  was  received  by  that  proud  statesman  in  his 
gallery,  "  where,"  says  Cavendish,  "  they  had  a  long  and  secret 
communication/'  Then  (after  priming  himself  for  the  busi- 
ness with  a  cup  of  the  cardinal's  wine)  he  seated  himself  on 
a  bench  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of 
the  serving-men,  and  calling  his  son  to  him,  he  rated  him  in 
the  following  harsh  words,'  while  Percy  stood  cap  in  hand  be- 
fore him :  "  Son,"  quoth  he,  "  even  as  thou  hast  been,  and 
always  wert,  a  proud,  licentious,  and  unthinking  waster,  so 
hast  thou  now  declared  thyself;  and  therefore  what  joy,  what 
comfort,  or  pleasure,  or  solace  shall  I  conceive  of  thee,  that 
thus,  without  discretion,  hast  misused  thyself?  having  neither 
regard  unto  me,  thy  natural  father,  nor  yet  to  the  king,  thy 
sovereign  lord,  nor  to  the  weal  of  thy  own  estate,  but  hast 
unadvisedly  assured  thyself  imto  her,  for  whom  the  king  is 
with  thee  highly  displeased,  Avhose  displeasure  is  intolerable 
for  any  subject  to  bear.  But  his  grace,  consideiing  the 
lightness  of  thy  head  and  wilful  qualities  of  thy  person,  (his 
indignation  were  able  to  ruin  me  and  my  posterity  utterly,) 
— ^yet  he,  (b^ing  my  singular  good  lord  and  favourable  prince,) 
and  also  my  lord  cardinal  my  good  lord,  hath  and  doth  clearly 
excuse  me  in  ,hy  hght  act,  and  doth  lament  thy  folly  rather 
than  malign  me  for  the  same,  and  hath  devised  an  order  to 
be  taken  for  thee,  to  whom  both  I  and  you  are  more  bound 
than  we  conceive  of.  I  pray  God  that  this  may  be  a  suffi- 
cient  admonition  to  thee  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  hereafter, 
for  assure  thyself  that,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodigality, 
thou  wilt  be  the  last  earl  of  our  house.  For  thy  natural  in- 
clinations, thou  art  masterful  and  prodigal  to  consume  all  that 
thy  progenitors  have,  with  great  travail,  gathered  together; 
but  I  trust  (I  assure  thee)  so  to  order  my  succession,  that 
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thou  Bhalt  consume  thereof  hut  httle."  Then  telling  Percy 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  him  his  heir,  ha>'ing  other 
boys  whom  he  trusted  would  prove  themselves  wiser  men,  he 
tlireuteued  to  choose  the  most  promising  of  those  for  his 
successor.  To  crown  all,  he  bade  Wolscy's  8er^•ants  mark 
his  words,  and  besought  "  them  not  to  be  sparing  in  telling 
liis  sou  of  his  faults ;  then  bidding  him  *  Go  his  ways  to  his 
lord  and  master,  and  serve  him  diligently,'  he  departed  to 
liis  barge.'" 

A  contemporary  document  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  State-Paper  office,"  which  bears  the  strongest  evidence  of 
being  the  transcript  of  a  letter  written  by  Percy  in  his  first 
trouble  at  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  absent  himself 
from  Anne  Boleyn,  and  expressing,  as  the  reader  will  sec, 
great  perplexity  and  uneasiness  at  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  king  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  cause.  The 
nature  of  his  oflfence  had  not  then,  probably,  been  explained 
to  liim  by  Wolsey.  This  letter,  which  has  neither  date  nor 
signature,  is  as  follows : — 
"  Me.  Melton, 

"  This  shall  be  to  advertise  you,  that  maistrea  Anne  is  changed  from  that  nht 
teas  at  *  wlien  we  iij  were  last  together.  Wherefore  J  pray  you  that  ye,  by  no 
duvil's  sake,  but  according  to  the  truth,  ever  justify  a»  ye  shall  ni&ke  answer  before 
Owl,  and  do  not  sufter  her  in  my  absence  to  be  married  to  any  other  man.  I 
must  go  to  my  master '  wheresoever  he  be,  for  the  lord  privy-seal  desireth  much 
to  speak  with  mo ;  whom  if  I  should  speak  with  in  my  master's  absence,  it  would 
cause  me  [to]  lose  my  head.  And  yet  I  know  myself  as  true  a  uian  to  my  prince  as 
livatli,  whom,  (as  my  friends  informeth  me,)  the  lord  privy-seal  smth,  I  have 
offended  grievously  in  my  words.  No  more  to  you,  but  to  have  me  commended 
unto  '  malstres '  Anne ;  and  bid  her  remember  her  promise,  which  none  can  loose 
but  God  only,  to  whom  I  shall  daily  during  my  life  commend. 

"  To  Maister  James  be  this  delivered  with  speed." 

The  following  notation  certifies  the  fact  that  the  above  is  only 
a  copy,  which  had  cost  the  transcriber  great  trouble : — 

*  Although  Cavendish  h.xs  not  given  the  dates  when  these  events  occurred,  he 
relates  them  in  chronological  order  with  other  matters,  which  verify  the  year  as 
precisely  as  if  he  hud  noted  it  in  figures. 

*  By  sir  Henry  KUis,  in  the  Cromwell  correspondence.  See  the  third  Series  of 
Oi'iginal  Letters,  vol.  ii.  y>p.  132-3,  where  this  curious  document  it  printfjd  in  the 
orij^inal  orthograpliy,  which,  in  order  to  rendex*  the  sense  clear  to  general  readers, 
is  modernised  in  my  quotation. 

'  Chan«»ed  hes  abods. 
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"  S«Mnc  wonln  iti  the  nri|^initl  limmf  Ihj  wnt  cnit  of  tliU  luttitr,  wliirh  Jolm  (fye. 
diUo,  by  KiH<w),  hath  niiido  m)nt4!iitioui«,  lu  in  Mwo  dccijihitriHl,  iw  lutur  mt  Im  cnn 
itiui^pnu." ' 

The  person  to  whom  thin  letter  is  uddrcMRcd,  ia  evidently  u 
mutual  friend  and  confidant  of  both  parties,  posscMHin^j; — an  wc 
infer  from  the  writer's  earnest  entreaties  to  him  not  to  allow 
'  maistres '  Anno  to  be  married  to  any  other  man  in  his  ab- 
sence— pccuUar  influence  with  her  father.  It  is  possible  that 
the  transcriber  has  erroneously  written  Mr.  Melton,  instead  of 
Mr.  *  Skelton/  the  kinsman  of  the  IJoleyns,  who  subsecpiently 
obtained  great  preferment  in  the  court  through  the  favour  uf 
AnneBoleyn.  '  '  

Sir  Henry  Ellis  says  of  tliis  letter,  "  It  relates  to  some  sort 
of  engagement  not  likely  now  to  be  explained,  but  evidiMitlv 
before  Anne  liole3m  coidd  have  had  a  thought  of  being  raised 
to  a  tlurone."  It  is  surprising  that  the  learned  editor  should 
not  have  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  similarity  of  circum- 
stances, which  leads  to  the  presumption  that  it  was  written  by 
Percy  at  the  time  when  he  had  unwittingly  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  imperious  master  the  cardinal,  and  the  aujier 
of  the  king,  for  having  engaged  himself  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
writer  of  this  letter  is  in  the  service  of  a  master  powerful 
enough  to  cause  him  to  lose  his  head  for  a  very  slight  offence. 
No  one  but  Wolsey  could  inspire  such  an  apprehension,  and 
Percy  was  under  his  control.  The  peril  of  loss  of  head  proves 
the  elevated  rank  of  the  party,  for  if  he  had  been  nuMily 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  or  even  a  knight  lik.e  sir 
Henry  Norria,  he  would  not  have  been  in  danger  of  the  axe, 
but  the  halter ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  rcsison  to 
believe  that  Anne  Boleyn  ever  gave  a  promise  of  marriage 
to  any  nobleman  but  PtTcy,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the 
letter  emanated  from  him.  ',      '■       '•     ' 

The  luckless  heir  of  Northumberland  was,  in  the  sequel, 
not  only  commanded  to  avoid  the  company  of  'raaistres' 
Anne,  but  dri\en  from  the  court,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  his 

'  Cromwell's  object  vn  making  this  transcript  was,  in  all  probability,  to  show 
tt  np  in  evidence  of  Anne's  pro-oontract  to  Percy,  as  a  convenient  pretext  for 
nullifying  her  «ubst;quent  marriage  with  Henry,  when  the  fickle  tyrant  wished  to 
give  hor  place  to  Jane  ^ymoor,  and  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  their  diiui;htir 
Elizabeth. 
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involuntary  contract  to  lady  Mary  Talbot,  one  of  the  dauf^liters 
of  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury.'  It  was  therefore  not  Anne's  in- 
constancy, but  his  own  pusillaniniity  which  broke  the  lovc- 
nlijjht  between  them.  If  I'ercy  had  j)oss(^sMed  firnuiesH  cnon^^h 
to  remain  constant  to  his  beloved  Anne,  he  vvouhl  so(m  have 
been  at  liberty  to  plcjise  himself;  for  the  proud  (!arl  his  father 
(lied  thrci!  years  after  he  had,  by  foreinj;  him  into  a  heartlcMH 
marriage,  rendered  him  the  most  miserable  of  men.'  ' 

jJurnet,  after  adverting  to  Cavendish's  account  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  engagement  with  Percy,  as  the  only  satisfjictory  guide 
for  the  date  of  her  first  appearance  in  the  conrt  of  Henry 
VIII.,  adds  this  remark :  "  Had  that  writer  told  us  in  what 
vear  this  was  done,  it  had  given  a  great  light  to  direct  us."' 
That  dat(^  of  Percy's  marriage,  in  the  autumn  of  1523,  proves 
that  he  coiUd  not  have  sought  Anne  Boleyn's  Iiand  in  the  year 
1527,  when  he  had  been  nearly  four  years  the  husband  of  an- 
other lady  of  the  highest  rank  ;  besides,  he  was  no  longer  the 
lord  Percy,  or  in  Wolsey's  household  in  that  year,  but  earl  of 
Northund)erland  and  his  own  master,  as  the  archives  of  the 
house  of  Percy  prove.^    These  stubborn  facts  verify  the  state- 
ments of  Herbert  and  Piddes,  that  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to 
England  in  1522,  at  which  period  this  important  episode  in 
lior  life  commenced,  and  the  king  gave  the  first    adications  of 
a  passion  w1  '  ii  h<v>t  left  such  memorable  traces  in  the  liistory 
of  his  country.    Henry's  jealous  pique  at  the  j)referenee  Anne 
Boleyn  U.kI   ^hown  for  Percy,  induced  him  to  inflict  upon  her 
the  niortitication  of  discharging  her  from  queen  Katharine's 
hous<»liold,  and  dismissing  her  to  her  father's  house,  "  Where- 
at," says  Cavendish,  "  mistress  Anne  was  greatly  displeased, 
promising  that  if  ever  it  lay  in  hi'r  power,  she  would  be  re- 
\cnged  ou  the  cardinal ;  and  yet  he  was  not  altogether  to  be 


'  The  earl  of  Surrey,  in  a  letter  "  scribbled  the  12th  day  of  September,  1523," 
says,  "Tho  miuTiage  of  my  lord  Percy  slnll  be  with  my  lord  steward's  daughter, 
wliereof  1  wm  glad.  The  chief  baron  is  with  my  lord  of  Nortlmmlwrland  to 
conclude  the  marriage." — Cited  by  Dr.  Lingard,  Hist.  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  112. 

'  Archives  of  the  house  of  Percy.  *  Hist.  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

*  See  Lhigard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  112  ;  Brooke's  Succession;  Milies' 
Catalogue  of  Hononr ;  and  letters  of  Bryan,  Higden,  and  tho  earl  of  Cumber- 
laud  to  Heneage,  touching  the  funeral  of  Percy's  lather, — Chapter-house  MSS. 
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blamed^  as  he  acted  by  the  king's  command/'  Anne  Boleyn, 
having  no  idea  of  the  real  quarter  whence  the  blow  proceeded 
by  which  she  was  deprived  of  her  lover  and  the  splendid  pros- 
pect that  had  flattered  her,  natui'ally  regarded  the  interfer- 
ence of  Wolsey  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  impertinence  of  his 
own,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love,  nourished  that 
vindictive  spirit  against  him  which  no  after  submissions  could 
mollify.  She  continued  for  a  long  time  to  brood  over  her 
wrongs  and  disappointed  hopes  in  the  stately  sohtude  of  Hever- 
castle,  in  Kent,  where  her  father  and  step-mother  then  resided. 
There  appears  to  have  been  Uttle  intercoiu'se,  after  her  fa- 
ther's  second  marriage,  with  her  noble  maternal  kindred,  as  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn^s  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Howard- 
book  among  the  visitors  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  date 
of  his  first  lady's  death.  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  Anne 
was  tenderly  attached  to  her  step-mother,  and  much  beloved 
by  her. 

After  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  subsiding  of  ordi- 
nary  feelings  of  displeasm-e  had  elapsed,  the  king  paid  an 
imexpected  visit  to  Hever-castle.  But  Anne  was  either  too 
indignant  to  offer  her  homage  to  the  tyrant  whose  royal  ca- 
price had  deprived  her  of  her  affianced  husband,  or  her  fatlier, 
feeling  the  evil  of  having  the  reputation  of  one  lovely  daughter 
blighted  by  the  attentions  of  the  king,  would  not  suffer  her  to 
appear ;  for  she  took  to  her  chamber,  under  pretence  of  indis- 
position,  on  Henry's  arrival  at  the  castle,  and  never  left  it  till 
after  his  departure.'  It  was  doubtless  to  propitiate  the  offended 
beauty  that  Henry,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1525,  advanced  her 
father  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and 
title  of  viscount  Rochford,  one  of  the  long-contested  titles  of 
the  hoiLse  of  Ormond.^  He  also,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  drawing  the  whole  family  to  his  court  once  more,  bestowed 
on  the  newly  created  viscount  the  high  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  royal  household,  and  appointed  WiUiam  Carey,  the  hus- 
band of  Mary  Boleyn,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber. 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  this  summer  that 
Anne  addressed  the  following  affectionate  letter  to  her  friend 

*  Benger's  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn.  '  Lingard 
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i."  Aime  Boleyn, 
the  blow  proceeded 
I  the  splendid  pros- 
arded  the  interfer- 
mpertinence  of  his 
iove,  nourished  that 
r  submissions  could 
to  brood  over  her 
y  solitude  of  Hever- 
aother  then  resided, 
oiu'se,  after  her  fa- 
emal  kindred,  as  sir 
ed  in  the  Howard- 
jrfolk  from  the  date 
;o  beUeve  that  Anne 
•,  and  much  beloved 

le  subsiding  of  ordi- 
the  king  paid  an 
uane  was  either  too 
ant  whose  royal  ca- 
sband,  or  her  father, 
one  lovely  daughter 
uld  not  suffer  her  to 
[er  pretence  of  indis- 
and  never  left  it  till 
•opitiate  the  offended 
1535,  advanced  her 
le  by  the   style  and 
W-contested  titles  of 
e  evident  intention 
ince  more,  bestowed 
Iflfice  of  treasurer  of 
Carey,  the  hus- 
privy-chamber. 
If  this  summer  that 
letter  to  her  friend 
'  Lingard 


lady  Wingfield,  wliich  is  signed,  in  the  pride  of  her  new  nobility, 
Anne  "  Rocheford."  It  is  evidently  a  letter  of  condolence. 
The  trouble  under  which  Anne  begs  her  to  take  comfort  is, 
of  course,  the  death  of  her  husband,  sir  Richard  Wingfield,  who 
died  at  Toledo,  July  15th,  1525,  during  his  embassy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V. 

"  Madam, 

"I  pray  you,  as  you  love  me,  to  give  credence  to  my  servant,  this  bearer, 
touching  your  removing,  and  any  thing  else  he  shall  tell  you  of  my  behalf,  for  1 
will  desire  you  to  do  nothing  but  that  shall  be  for  your  weal ;  and,  madam,  thoTigh 
at  all  times  I  have  not  showetl  the  love  that  I  bear  you  as  much  as  it  was  indeetl, 
yet  now  I  trust  that  you  shall  well  prove  that  I  loved  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  made  feign  for ;  and  assuredly,  next  mine  own  mother,'  I  know  no  woman  alive 
that  I  love  better,  and  at  length,  with  God's  grace,  you  shall  prove  that  it  is  un- 
feigned. And  I  trust  you  do  know  me  for  such  a  one,  that  I  will  write  notliing 
to  comfort  you  in  your  trouble,  but  I  will  abide  by  it  as  long  as  I  live ;  and 
therefore  I  pray  you  leave  your  indiscreet  ti'ouble,  both  for  displeasing  God,  and 
also  for  displeasing  me,  that  doth  love  you  so  entirely.  And  trasting  in  God 
that  you  will  thus  do,  I  make  an  end,  with  the  ill  hand  of 

"  Your  own  assured  ^iend  during  my  life, 

"  Anne  Rochefobd. 

"To  my  Lady  Wingfield,  this  be  delivered."" 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Anne  continued  unconscious 
of  the  king's  passion,  when  he  followed  up  all  the  favours 
conferred  on  her  family  by  presenting  a  costly  oflFering  of 
jewels  to  herself;  but  when  Henry  proceeded  to  avow  his  love, 
she  recoiled  from  his  lawless  addresses  with  the  natural  abhor- 
rence of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  falling  on  her  knees  she  made 
this  reply  :* — "  I  think,  most  noble  and  worthy  king,  your 
iiipif'sty  speaks  these  words  in  mirth  to  prove  me,  without 
intent  of  degrading  your  princely  self.  Therefore,  to  ease  you 
of  the  labour  of  asking  me  any  such  question  hereafter,  I 
beseech  yoar  highness,  most  earnestly,  to  desist  and  take  this 
my  answer  (which  I  speak  from  the  depth  of  my  soul)  in  good 
part.  Most  noble  king !  I  will  rather  lose  my  hfe  than  my 
virtue,  which  will  be  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  dowry 

'  As  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Anne's  real  mother,  died  in  1512,  it  must  be  her 
step-mother  of  whom  she  speaks  with  so  much  regard.  The  princess  Mary  styles 
Jane  Seymour  'her  mother,'  and  even  'her  most  natural  mother  the  queen.' 

*  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  Ladies.  The  above  letter  derives  its  sole  import- 
ance from  being  addressed  to  the  lady  whose  alleged  death-bed  deposition  regard- 
ing the  mysterious  offerices  for  which  Anne  was  beheaded,  is  supposed  to  have 
ban  the  cause  of  her  condemnation.  '  MS.,  Sloane,  2496,  p.  197. 
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I  shall  bring  my  husband."  Henry,  having  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  only  to  signify  his  preference  in  order  to  receive 
the  encouragement  which  is  too  often  accorded  to  the  suit  of 
a  royal  lover, — 

"  Suit  lightly  made,  and  short-lived  pain,         '  ' '  ' ' ' 

For  inonarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vaui," 

met  this  earnest  repulse  with  the  assurance,  that  "  he  should 
at  least  continue  to  hope." — "  I  understand  not,  most  mighty 
king,  how  you  should  retain  such  hope,"  she  proudly  rejoined. 
"  Your  wife  I  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  of  mine  own  unwor- 
thiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already ;  your  mis- 
tresa  I  will  not  be."* 

Those  historians  who  have  consigned  the  name  of  Anne 
Boleyn  to  unmixed  infamy,  have  distorted  this  beautiful  in- 
stance  of  lofty  spirit  and  maidenly  discretion  into  a  proof  of 
her  subtilty,  as  if  she  had  anticipated  a  hke  result  to,  that  which 
had  followed  the  repulse  given  by  Elizabeth  Woodville  to 
Edward  IV.  But  the  case  was  wholly  different,  as  Edward 
was  a  bachelor  and  Henry  a  married  man;  therefore  Ann 
Boleyn  very  properly  reminded  Henry  that  she  could  not  t 
his  wife,  because  he  had  a  queen.  Tliis  speech  affords  no  inti- 
mation that  her  answer  would  have  been  favourable  to  his 
wishes,  even  if  he  had  been  free  to  offer  her  his  hand.  Keenly 
feeling,  and  deeply  resenting  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  the  loss 
of  Percy,  she  was  not  of  a  temper  to  reward  the  royal  Uber- 
tine  for  compelling  her  betrothed  to  break  his  contract  with 
her  and  wed  another. 

The  manner  in  which  Anne  repelled  her  enamoured  ove- 
reign's  addresses  only  added  fuel  to  his  flame,  and  he  assailed 
the  reluctant  beauty  with  a  series  of  love-letters  of  the  most 
])assionate  character.  The  originals  of  these  letters  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  having  been  stolen  from  the  royal 
cabinet  and  conveyed  thither.  Burnet  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider them  as  forgeries ;  but,  says  he,  "  directly  I  saw  them,  I 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  hand  to  doubt  their 
authenticity."^     In  the  absence  of  all  dates,  the  aiTangement 

•  MS.,  Sloane,  No.  2495.   Tytler.   Sharon  Turner. 
*  They  are  cliiefy  in  old  Fi-ench.    We  have  seen  a  faithful  iranseript  from  the 
originid  MS,  in  the  coUcetioa  of  sir  Thonuw  rhillipps,  bui-t.,  of  Middio  liili. 
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of  these  letters  becomes  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  following  was  written  soon  after  the  circum- 
stances to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  containing  as  it  does 
an  earnest  expostulation  from  Henry  against  her  continued 
refiisal  to  appear  at  his  court : — 

"To  MY  Mistress. 

*«As  the  time  seems  very  long  since  I  heard  from  you,  or  concerning  yo'ir 
health,  the  great  love  I  have  for  you  has  constrained  me  to  send  this  hearer,  to  l>e 
better  informed  both  of  your  health  and  pleasure,  particularly  because,  since  my 
la«t  pai-ting  with  you,  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  entirely  changed  the  mind 
in  which  I  left  you,  and  that  you  neither  mean  to  come  to  court  with  youi  mother, 
nor  any  other  way ;  which  report,  if  true,  I  cannot  enough  marvel  at,  being  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  never  committed  any  ofiPence  against  you. 
And  it  seems  hard,  in  return  for  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  person  and  presence  of  the  woman  in  the  world  that  I  value  the  most ; 
and  if  you  love  me  with  as  much  affection  as  I  hope  you  do,  I  am  sure  the  distance 
of  our  two  persons  would  be  equally  irksome  to  you,  though  this  does  not  belong 
go  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  servant. 

"  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how  greatly  your  absence  afflicts  me.  I  hope  it 
is  not  your  will  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  if  I  heard  for  certain  that  you  yourself 
desired  it,  I  could  but  mourn  my  ill  fortune,  and  strive  by  degrees  to  abate  of  my 
foUy.  And  so,  for  lack  of  time,  I  make  an  end  of  this  rude  letter,  beseeching  you 
to  give  the  bearer  credence  in  all  he  will  tell  you  from  me. 

"  Written  by  the  hand  of  your  entire  servant, 

"H.  R.» 

The  relative  terms  of  mistress  and  servant,  which  the  king 
uses  so  frequently  in  this  correspondence,  belonged  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  chivalric  ages,  and  were  not  yet  obsolete.  Anne's 
replies  were  evidently  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature  to  Henry, 
as  we  perceive  from  the  following  remonstrance,  which  occurs 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  correspondence : — 

"  By  revolving  in  my  mind  the  contents  of  yoiu-  last  letters,  I  have  put  myself 
into  great  agony,  not  knowing  how  to  interpret  them,  whether  to  my  disadvantage 
(as  I  understand  some  others)  or  not.  I  beseech  you  earnestly  to  let  me  know 
your  real  mind,  as  to  the  love  between  us  two.  It  is  needful  for  me  to  obtain 
tills  answer  of  you,  having  been  for  a  whole  year  wounded  with  the  dart  of  love, 
and  not  yet  assured  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  finding  a  place  in  your  heart  and 
atTection.  Tliis  uncertainty  has  hindered  me  of  late  from  declaring  you  my 
mistress,  lost  it  should  prove  that  you  only  entertain  for  me  an  ordinary  regard. 
But  if  you  please  to  do  the  duty  of  a  true  and  loyal  mistress,  and  to  give  up  your- 
self, heart  and  person,  to  me,  who  will  be,  as  I  have  been  your  most  loyal  servant, 
(if  your  rigour  does  not  forbid  mo,)  I  promise  you  that  not  only  the  name  shall 
be  given  you,  but  also  that  I  will  take  you  for  my  mistress,  casting  otf  all  others 
that  are  in  competition  with  you  out  of  my  thoughts  and  affections,  and  serving 
you  only.  I  beg  you  to  give  an  entire  answer  to  this  my  rude  letter,  that  I  may 
know  on  what  and  how  far  I  may  depend ;  but  if  it  does  not  please  you  to  answer 
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nie  in  writing,  lot  me  know  some  place  where  I  may  have  it  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart. 

"No  more,  for  fear  of  tiring  you.     Written  by  the  hand  of  him  wh.,  '^nvU 
willingly  remain  y 

Notwithstanding  all  these  subiiissions  on  the  part  of  her 
royal  lover,  it  is  certain  that  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  absent 
hei  telf.  Indeed,  as  all  traces  of  her  '^Lappear  from  the  annals 
anu  correspondence  of  the  pc'^xu,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  it  was  :.l  thlo  juncture  she  went  back  to  France,  and 


entered  fie  service  of 


MargJiret 


duchess  of  Alengon,  the 


French  fourt  having  re-assembled  in  the  year  1525-6  with 
renewed  splendour,  to  celebrate  with  a  series  of  fetes  and  re- 
joicings t/e  emancipation  of  Francis  I.  from  his  captivity. 
All  lastoriaAS  agree  that  Anne  returned  to  England  with  her 
father  in  the  year  1527,  vrhen  he  was  recalled  from  his  diplo- 
matic mission ,  but  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  of 
tracing  the  dates  of  Percy's  marriage  and  his  subsequent  sue- 
cession  to  the  earldom,  erroueouslj'-  assert  that  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  king  commenced  that  year. 

After  an  absence  of  four  years,  Anne  Boleyn  resumed  her 
place  in  the  palace  of  queen  Katharine,  in  compUance,  it  is 
supposed,  with  her  father's  commands,  and  received  the  homage 
of  her  enamoured  sovereign  in  a  less  repulsive  manner  than 
she  had  done  while  hsr  heart  was  freshly  bleeding  for  the  loss 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  passionately  desired  to  marry.  If 
her  regrets  were  softened  by  the  influence  of  time  and  absence, 
it  is  certain  that  her  resentment  continued  in  fall  force  against 
Wolscy  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Percy,  and  was  treasured 
up  against  a  day  of  vengeance ;  "  she  having,"  says  Cavendish, 
"  always  a  prime  grudge  against  my  lord  cardinal  for  break  in;,' 
the  contract  between  her  and  lord  Percy,  supposing  it  to  1)(^ 
his  own  device  and  no  other's.  And  she  at  last  knowing  thj 
king's  pleasure  and  the  depth  of  his  secrets,  then  began  to 
look  very  haughty  and  stout,  lacking  no  maimer  of  rich  ap- 
parel or  jewels  that  money  could  purchase." 

Henry's  passion  for  Anne  and  her  ill-will  to  his  favourite 
minister  were  soon  apparent  to  the  magnates  of  the  court,  avIio, 
disgusted  with  the  pride  and  despotic  conduct  of  the  latter, 
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were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  her  influence  to  accomplish 
his  fall.  Wolsey,  perceiving  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
exerted  all  his  arts  of  pleasing  to  concihate  the  offended  beauty, 
and  prepai'ed  many  feasts  and  masques  to  entertain  her  and 
the  king  at  his  own  house.  This  induced  her  to  treat  him 
with  feigned  civihty,  but  the  hatred  of  a  vindictive  person  dis- 
sembled is  always  far  more  perilous  than  the  open  violence  of 
a  declared  foe.  Anne,  however,  went  further  than  dissembhng, 
for  she  condescended  to  the  use  of  the  most  deceitful  blandish- 
ments in  order  to  persuade  the  cardinal  that  she  had  a  great 
regard  for  him.  "  This  day,"  writes  Heneage  to  Wolsey,' "  as 
the  king  was  going  to  dinner,  '  maistres '  Aime  spake  to  me, 
and  said  '  she  was  afraid  your  grace  had  forgotten  her,  because 
you  sent  her  no  token  with  Forest ;  and  said,  '  she  thought 
that  was  the  matter  that  he  came  not  to  her.'  And  I 
showel  her  ^lat  he  came  from  your  grace  very  timely  -j"^  and 
also  that  your  grace  had  such  mind  upon  those  letters  sent 
by  him,  that  your  grace  did  not  remember  to  send  any  letters 
by  mine ;  and,''  pursues  Heneage,  "  my  lady  her  mother  [step- 
raother]  desired  me  to  send  unto  your  grace,  to  desu'e  your 
grace  to  bestow  a  morsel  of  tunny  upon  her."^  The  date  of 
this  letter,  March  4th,  shows  that  it  was  Lent,  and  the  Boleyn 
ladies  were  hungering  after  all  sorts  of  dainty  fish,  such  as 
graced  the  cardinal's  sumptu'^us  board.  Anne,  in  particular, 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  of  an  epicm"e ;  for  though  the 
king  sent  that  night,  as  Heneage  informs  Wolsey,  a  dish  from 
his  own  table  by  him  for  mistress  Anne's  supper-,'*  of  which 
she  kindly  inviteu  him  to  partake,  yet  even  that  did  not  con- 
tent lisr ,  *br  while  Heneage  and  she  v/ere  discussing  it,  she 
was  hankering  after  Wolsey's  dainties,  and  expressing  her  wish 
"  for  some  of  his  good  meat,  as  carpes,  shrimpes,*  and  other  de- 
hcacies.  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me,"  continues  Heneage, 
who  appears  to  draw  strange  conclusions  from  those  cravings, 
"that  I  am  so  bold  as  to  write  unto  your  grace  hereof:  it  is 
but  the  conceit  and  mind  of  a  woman.''  Anne  Boleyn  was  at 
Windsor  at  this  time,  as  the  letter  is  dated  from  that  place. 

'  Originid  Letters,  sir  H.  Ellis ;  third  Series.        *  Meaning  early. 

^  Ellis's  Original  Letters  ;  third  Series. 

*  Ibid.     Heneage  was  then  in  waiting  on  king  Henry.  •  Ibid, 
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The  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Katharine  was  no^v 
mysteriously  agitated  under  the  name  of  ''the  king's  secret 
matter,"  and  ''^Volsey,  far  from  suspecting  the  real  object  for 
which  the  kin^i  was  desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  his  consort 
became  the  blind  instrument  of  opening  the  path  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  fair  enemy  to  a  throne.  The  intrigues  which  pre- 
faced the  public  proceedings  for  the  divorce  have  been  related 
in  the  life  of  Katharine  of  AiTagon.  A  splendid  farewell  fete 
was  given  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  Greenwich,  May  5tli 
1527,  and  at  the  masque  with  which  the  midnight  ball  con- 
cluded, the  king  gave  a  pubUc  mark  of  his  preference  for 
Anne  E^leyn  by  selecting  her  for  his  partner.'  It  was  at 
this  period,  perhaps,  that  Henry  caused  the  following  sonnet, 
of  his  own  composition,  to  be  sung  to  the  reluctant  object 
of  his  regard,  thus  pointing  out,  with  characteristic  arrogance, 
the  diflference  in  their  relative  positions,  and  the  inutility  of 
resistance  on  her  part:— 


T -"— — ^ 


"  The  eagle's  force  subdues  each  bird  that  flies : 
What  metal  can  resist  the  flaming  fire  P 
Doth  not  the  sun  dazzle  the  clearest  eyes, 

And  melt  the  ice,  and  make  the  frost  retire  ? 
The  hardest  stones  are  pierced  tlirough  with  tools, 
The  wisest  are  with  princes  made  but  fools."  * 

Henry's  new  passion  became  obvious  even  to  the  queen,  and 
occasioned  her  to  upbraid  him  with  his  perfidy,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  condescended  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Anne. 
Wolsey's  appomtment  to  the  embassy  to  France  is  stated  by 
Cavendish  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  intrigues  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies,  who  were  desirous 
of  getting  him  out  of  England.  During  the  absence  of  Wolsey 
the  influence  of  Anne  increased  beyond  measure,  and  the 
"  king's  secret  matter  "  ceased  to  be  a  mystery  to  those  who 
did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  Wolsey, 
indeed,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  completely  duped  by 
Henry's  diplomatic  feints,  as  to  have  committed  himself  at 
the  French  court  by  entering  into  negotiations  for  uniting  his 
muster  to  Renee  of  France,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  queen 

»  MSS.  de  Brienne,  fol.  80. 
'  Ilarrington's  Nugae  Autiquse,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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Claude.  Meantime^  a  treatise  on  the  unlawfidness  of  his  pre- 
sent marriage  was  compounded  by  the  king  and  some  of  his 
favourite  divines.  How  painfully  and  laboriously  the  royal 
theologian  toiled  in  this  literary  labyrinth,  is  evidenced  by  a  let- 
ter written  by  himself  to  the  fair  lady  whose  bright  eyes  had 
afflicted  him  with  such  imwonted  qualms  of  conscience,  that 
he  had  been  fain  to  add  the  pains  and  penalties  of  authorship 
to  the  cares  of  government  for  her  sake.  This  curious  letter 
must  have  been  written  in  the  simimer  of  1527,  during  one  of 
those  temporary  absences  with  which  Anne  Boleyn  occasion- 
ally tantalized  him : — 

"  MiNB  OWN  Sweet  Heabt, 
"  This  shall  be  <j)  advertise  you  of  the  great  lonenees  that  I  find  siiice  yoor 
departing,  for,  I  assure  you,  me-thinketh  the  time  longer  since  your  departing 
now  last,  than  I  was  wont  to  do  a  whole  fortnight.  I  think  your  kindness  and 
my  fervency  of  love  causeth  it,  for  otherwise  I  would  not  have  thought  it  possible 
that  for  so  little  awhile  it  should  have  grieved  me.  But  now  that  I  am  coming 
towards  you,  me-thinketh  my  pains  be  half  relieveti,  and  also  I  am  right  well  com- 
forted, insomuch  that  my  book  maketh  substantially  for  my  matter.  In  token 
whereof  I  have  spent  above  four  hours  this  day  upon  it,  which  has  caused  me 
to  write  the  shorter  letter  to  you  at  this  time,  because  of  some  pain  in  my 
head."*     *      »      *      •      * 

Henry's  impatience  for  the  accompUshment  of  his  wishes 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  Wolsey's  diplomatic  caution  with 
regard  to  "  his  matter  j"  and,  having  hitherto  found  the  cardi- 
nal subservient  to  all  his  wishes,  he  recalled  him  to  England, 
and  confided  to  him  liis  desire  of  making  Anne  Boleyn  his 
wife."  Thunderstruck  at  this  disclosure,  the  minister  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  master,  and  remained  several 
hours  on  his  knees  reasoning  with  him  on  the  infatuation 
of  his  conduct,  but  without  effect.  Henry's  passion  was  again 
quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  jealousy,  for  about  this  time 
we  find  Anne  coquetting  with  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  her  early 
friend  and  devoted  admirer.  Wyatt,  Surrey,  George  Boleyn, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  were   the    most    accomphshed    quartette 

'  Dr.  Lingard  considers  the  expressions  with  which  this  letter  concludes  too 
coarse  to  be  transcribed.  Sharon  Turner,  on  the  contrary,  who  quotes  the  whole 
letter,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  Henry's  respect  for  Anne  Boleyn's  virtue. 
"  It  requires  no  great  correctness  of  taste,"  says  Turner,  "  to  feel  that  those  lett«r« 
are  written  in  very  decorous,  alfectionate,  and  earn««t  tei-ms,  and  with  the  feelings 
and  phrase  that  men  use  to  honourable  and  modest  women."  It  is,  neverthelaes, 
(liiRcult  to  imagine  any  woman  of  honourable  principles  receiving  and  treasuring 
such  letters  from  a  mai-ried  man.  '  Cavendish.     Lingard. 

VOL.  n.  Q  Q 
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in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  The  ties  of  blood  which  united 
the  two  Boleyns  with  their  cousin  Surrey  were  not  so 
powerfully  felt,  as  the  attraction  which  a  sympathy  of  tastes 
and  pursuits  created  between  them  aiid  Wyatt.  Anne  Boleyu 
might,  perhaps,  have  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  Percy 
by  marrying  Wyatt ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  hand  was  pledged 
to  another  before  her  contract  with  the  heir  of  Northumber- 
land was  broken.  Her  French  education  had,  however,  taught 
her  to  regard  adulation  as  a  welcome  tribute  to  her  charms, 
and  she  permitted  his  attentions. 

A  very  curious  incident  occurred  during  this  perilous  flirta- 
tion, as  it  would  be  called  in  modem  parlance,  which  throws 
some  liglit  on  the  progress  of  Hemy's  courtship  at  this  time. 
"  One  day,  whue  Anne  Boleyn  was  veiy  earnest  on  her  era- 
broidery,  Wyatt  was  hovering  about  her,  talking  and  compli- 
menting her,  (for  which  their  relative  employments  about  the 
king  and  queen  gave  him  good  opportunity,)  he  twitched  from 
her  a  jewelled  tablet,  which  himg  by  a  lace  or  chain  out  of  her 
pocket.  Tliis  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  earnest  entreaties,  never  would  restore  it  to  her,  but  wore 
it  about  his  neck  under  his  cassock.  Now  and  then  he  showed 
it  to  her,  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  let  him  retain  it  as  a 
mark  of  her  favour,  or  at  all  events  to  prove  a  subject  of  con- 
versation with  her,  in  which  he  had  great  dehght,  Anne 
Boleyn,  perceiving  his  drift,  permitted  him  to  keep  it  with- 
out further  comment,  as  a  trifle  not  worth  further  contest, 
Hemy  VIII.  watched  them  both  with  anxious  jealousy,  and 
quickly  perceived,  that  the  more  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  hovered 
about  the  lady,  the  more  she  avoided  him.  .  .  .  Well  pleased 
at  her  conduct,  the  king,"  says  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  "fell 
to  win  her  by  treaty  of  marriage,  and  in  his  talk  on  that 
matter  took  from  her  a  ring,  which  he  ever  wore  upon  his 
little  finger." 

Anne  Boleyn  had  gained  some  Uttle  wisdom  by  her  disap- 
pointment in  regard  to  Percy,  for  Wyatt  declares  ''that  all 
this  she  carried  with  great  secrecy."  Far  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  king,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  display  his 
triumph  over  Wyatt.     Within  a  few  days  after,  he  was  play- 
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ing  at  bowls  with  Wyatt,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  sir  Francis 
Bryan.  Henry  was  in  high  good  humour,  but  affirmed  that  in 
the  cast  of  the  bowl  he  had  surpassed  his  competitor  Wyatt. 
Both  Wyatt  and  his  partner  declared,  "  By  his  leave,  it  was  not 
80."  The  king,  however,  continued  pointing  with  his  finger  on 
which  he  had  Anne  Boleyn's  ring,  and,  smiling  significantly, 
said,  "  Wyatt,  I  tell  thee  it  is  mine."  The  ring,  which  was 
well  known  to  him,  at  last  caught  the  eye  of  sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  paused  a  little  to  rall}'^  his  spirits.  Then  taking 
from  his  bosom  the  chain  to  which  hung  the  tablet,  which  the 
king  hkewise  remembered  well,  and  had  noted  it  when  worn 
by  Anne  Boleyn,  he  said,  "  And  if  it  may  Hke  your  majesty 
to  give  me  leave  to  measure  the  cast  with  this,  I  have  good 
hopes  yet  it  will  be  mine."  Wyatt  then  busied  himself  with 
measuring  the  space  between  the  bowls  with  the  chain  of  the 
tablet,  and  boldly  pronounced  the  game  to  be  his-  "  It  may 
he  so,"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  haughtily  spuming  from  him 
the  disputed  bowl ;  "  but  then  I  am  deceived  !"  and,  with  an 
angry  brow,  he  broke  up  the  sport.  This  double-meaning 
dialogue  was  understood  by  few  or  none  but  themselves ;  but 
the  king  retired  to  his  chamber  with  his  countenance  expres- 
sive of  the  resentment  he  felt.  He  soon  took  an  opportunity 
of  reproaching  Anne  Boleyn  with  giving  love^tokens  to  Wyatt, 
when  the  lady  clearly  proved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her 
royal  lover,  that  her  tablet  had  been  snatched  from  her  and 
kept  by  superior  strength.' 

No  one  who  dispassionately  reflects  on  these  passages  in 
Anne's  conduct  can  reconcile  it  either  with  her  duty  to  her 
royal  mistress,  or  those  feelings  of  feminine  delicacy  which 
would  make  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  tremble  at  the 
impropriety  of  becoming  an  o^j'^'^t  of  contention  between  two 
married  men.  Wyatt  prudently  resigned  the  fair  prize  to  his 
royal  rival,  and  if  Anne  abstained  from  compliance  with  the 

'  On  this  circumstance,  related  by  Wyatt  himself,  has  been  fciunded  the  calumny 
repeated  by  Sanders  and  many  French  and  Spanish  writers,  and  by  the  Catholic 
historians  in  general,  that  Wyatt  had  confessed  to  Hemy  an  intrigue  with  Anne 
Boleyn ;  but  the  high  favour  in  which  he  continued  with  loth,  plainly  proves 
that  Wyatt's  passion  was  not  permitted  by  the  lady  to  transgress  farther  than 
he  describes  in  the  above  nsrrartion. 
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unhallowed  solicitations  of  the  king,  it  must,  we  fear,  be 
ascribed  rather  to  her  caution  than  her  virtue,  for  »he  liad 
overstepped  the  restraints  of  moral  rectitude  when  she  first 
permitted  herself  to  encourage  his  attentions.  In  the  hour 
that  Anne  Boleyn  did  this,  she  took  her  first  step  toA^ards  a 
scaffold,  and  prepared  for  herself  a  doom  which  fully  exempli. 
fies  the  warning,  "  Those  who  sow  the  whirlwind,  must  expect 
to  reap  the  storm."  Ambition  had  now  entered  her  head; 
she  saw  that  the  admiration  of  the  sovereign  had  rendered  her 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who  sought  his  favour,  and  she 
felt  the  fatal  charms  of  power, — not  merely  the  power  which 
beauty,  wit,  and  fascination  had  given  her,  but  that  of  political 
influence.  In  a  word,  she  swayed  the  will  of  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  and  she  had  determined  to  share  his  throne  as  soon 
as  her  royal  mistress  could  be  dispossessed.  The  (Jhristmas 
festival  was  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  splendour  at 
Greenwich  that  yeai*,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  not  the  queen,  was 
the  prima  donna  at  all  the  tourneys,  masques,  banquets,  and 
balls  with  which  the  king  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  linger- 
ing torments  of  suspense  occasioned  by  the  obstacles  wliich 
Wolsey's  diplomatic  craft  continued  to  interpose  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  for  the  divorce. 

When  Henry's  treatise  on  the  illegality  of  his  present  mar- 
riage was  completed,  in  the  pride  of  authorship  he  ordered  it 
to  be  shown  to  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  his  court,  sir 
Thomas  More,  with  a  demand  of  his  opinion.  Too  honest  to 
flatter,  and  too  wise  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  royal  pedant, 
More  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  by  pleading  bis 
ignorance  of  theology.  The  treatise  was,  however,  presented 
to  pope  Clement ;  and  Stephen  Gardiner  (then  known  by  the 
humble  name  of  Mr.  Stephen)  was,  with  Edmund  Fox,  the 
king's  almoner,  deputed  to  wring  from  that  pontiff  a  declaia- 
tion  in  unison  with  the  prohibition  in  Scripture  against  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  widow.  This,  and  some  other  equivocal 
concessions,  having  been  obtaine-^.,  Fox  returned  to  England, 
and  proceeding  to  Greenwich,  communicated  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  to  the  king,  who  received  him  in  Aiine 
Boleyn's  apartments.    Anne,  whose  sanguine  temper,  combiued 
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with  feminine  inexperience  in  ecclesiastical  law,  made  her  fancy 
that  the  papal  sanction  to  the  divorce  was  implied  in  the  in- 
struments exhibited  to  the  king,  was  agitated  with  transports 
of  exultation,  and  bestowed  more  liberal  promises  of  patronage 
on  the  bearer  of  these  unmeaning  documents  than  became 
her.  Wolsey  was  included  in  a  commission  with  cardinal 
Campeggio  to  try  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  his  enamoured  master,  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  describing  Anne  Boleyn  as  a  model  of 
female  excellence,  in  order  to  controvert  the  scandals  that 
were  already  current  at  Rome  respecting  her  connexion  with 
the  king.  . ,   .  ■  . 

In  this  position  were  affairs  when  the  noted  epidemic  called 
'the  sweating  sickness'  broke  out,  June  Ist,  in  the  court. 
Henry,  in  his  first  alarm,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Wolsey 
and  his  spiritual  directors,  and  sent  the  fair  Boleyn  home  to 
her  father  at  Hever-castle,  while  he  effected  a  temporary  re- 
conciliation with  his  injured  queen.  His  penitentiary  exercises 
with  Katharine  did  not,  however,  deter  him  from  pursuing 
his  amatory  correspondence  with  her  absent  rival.  Here  is 
one  of  the  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Anne  while  at  Hever-castle :' — 

"  My  Mistbess  and  my  Fbibht), 
"My  heart  and  I  surrender  ourselves  into  your  hands,  and  we  supplicate  to  be 
commended  to  your  good  graces,  and  that  by  absence  your  affections  may  not  be 
diminished  to  us.  For  that  would  be  to  augment  our  pain,  which  would  be  a 
great  pity,  since  absence  gives  enough,  and  more  than  I  ever  thought  could  be 
felt.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  fact  in  astronomy,  which  is,  that  the  further  the 
polcH  are  from  the  sun,  notwithstanding,  the  more  scorching  is  his  heat.  Thus 
is  it  with  our  love ;  alaence  has  placrd  distance  between  us,  nevertheless  fervour 
increast  s — at  least  on  my  part.  I  hope  the  same  from  you,  assuring  you  that  in 
my  case  the  anguish  of  absence  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  intolerable  were  it 
not  for  the  firm  hope  I  have  of  your  indissoluble  affection  towards  me.  In  order 
to  remind  you  of  it,  and  because  I  cannot  in  person  be  in  your  presence,  I  send 
you  the  thing  which  comes  nearest  that  is  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  my  picture,  and 
the  whole  device,  which  you  already  know  of,  set  in  bracelets,  wishing  myself  in 
their  place  when  it  pleases  you.     This  is  from  the  hand  of 

"  Your  servant  and  friend, 

"  H.  R.» 

Fears  for  the  health  of  his  absent  favourite  certainly  dictated 

the  following  letter  from  Henry  to  Anne : — 

•  Printed  at  the  end  of  Robert  of  Avesbury. 
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*•  The  unoaninoM  my  doubts  about  your  health  gave  me,  disturbed  and  fright- 
ened mo  exceedingly,  and  I  hIiouUI  nut  have  hud  any  iiuiet  without  honring  curtain 
tidings.  But  now,  iiince  you  have  m  yet  telt  notliing,  I  hoiw  it  m  witliyou  iw  it 
is  with  us.  For  when  we  were  at  Walton,  two  ushers,  two  valets  do-cliambro,  and 
your  brother'  fell  ill,  but  are  now  quite  well ;  and  since  we  have  returned  to 
your  house  at  Hundsdon'  wo  have  buon  p«irfi^ctly  well,  0ml  Ik?  praised,  and  iiavo 
not,  at  present,  one  sick  person  in  the  family,  and  I  think,  if  you  would  n'tm 
ttom  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did,  you  would  esctipo  all  danger.  There  is  unutliur 
thing  that  may  comfort  y  which  is,  that,  in  truth,  in  this  distemper  few  or 
no  women  have  been  takti  .1 ;  and  besides,  no  person  of  our  court,  and  few  else- 
when>,  have  died  of  it.  For  which  reason  I  beg  you,  my  entirely  belovetl,  not  to 
IVighten  yourself,  or  to  be  too  uneasy  at  our  absence,  for  wherever  I  am,  1  am 
yours.  And  yet  we  must  sometimes  submit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  wluxsver  will 
struggle  against  fate  is  generally  but  so  much  the  farther  from  gaining  his  end : 
wherefore  comfort  yourself  and  take  courage,  and  make  this  misfortune  as  eoiiy 
to  you  aa  you  can,  for  I  hope  shortly  to  m^e  you  sing  '  le  renvoye.' ' 

"  No  more  at  present  for  lack  of  time,  but  that  I  wish  you  in  my  arms,  that 
I  might  a  little  dispel  your  unrea-ionable  thougnts." 

One  of  the  earliest  victims  to  the  pestilence  was  Anne's 
brother-in-law,  William  Carey/  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  king.  A  letter,  written  by  Anne  to  the  king  in  behalf 
of  her  sister  Mary,  now  left  a  destitute  widow  with  two  infants, 
ehcits  from  Henry  this  mysterious  reply,  in  which  no  Unger- 
ing  symptom  of  tenderness  for  the  former  object  of  his  fickle 
regard  is  discernible: — 

"  In  regard  to  your  sister's  matter,  I  have  caused  Walter  Welcbe*  to  write  to 
my  lord  [her  father]  my  mind  thereon,  whereby  I  trust  that  Eve  shall  not  de- 
ceive Adam ;  for  surely,  whatever  is  said,  it  cannot  stand  with  his  honoiu-  but 
that  he  must  needs  take  her,  his  natural  daughter,"  now  in  her  extreme  necessity. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling,  but  awhile  I  would  we  were  to- 
gether an  evening.  ,—.,,,     ,      ,    „ 

"  With  the  hand  of  yours,  ,«  jj  p  „ 

'  This  was  George  Boleyn. 

'  Hunsdon.  This  seat,  so  noted  as  the  nursery  of  Henry  VIII.'s  children,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Boleyns,  and  was  purchased  by  the  king  from  them. 

'  This  was  probably  the  retrain  of  some  pretty  French  roundelay  she  used  to 
ring. 

*  He  was  only  just  released  from  his  duty  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  in  wliich 
he  had  slept  for  several  nights.  Bryan  Tuke  writes  to  Wolsey, — "  Now  is  news 
come  that  Mr.  Carey  is  dead  of  the  sweat,  whom,  at  my  firet  coming,  I  met 
near  this  place ;  and  he  said  to  me,  that  he  had  been  wth  his  wife  at  Plashoy,  and 
would  not  be  seen  in  the  king's  residence,  because  he  wanted  to  ride  and  hunt. 
Our  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  hold  his  hand  over  us !" — Cott.  MS.,  Vesp. 
c.  iv.  f.  237. 

'  Sir  Walter  Welche,  one  of  the  six  gentlemen  of  his  privy -chamber. 

•  The  expression  in  the  letter  of  natwal  daughter  does  not  mean  illegitimate 
daughter,  but  points  out  that  she  was  sir  Thomas's  daughter  by  the  ties  of  nature, 
while  she  was  but  the  step-daujhter  of  lady  Boleyo.  The  term  natural  for  ille- 
l^timate  was  not  used  till  the  hut  century. 
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Tliis  metaphor  of  Eve  has  allusion  to  the  r.tcp-motbcr  of  ^fary 
and  Anne  Bohjyn,  who  had  been  extremely  averse  to  MarVs 
love-match ;  but  the  king  seems  to  suppose  that  she  would 
not,  after  his  mandate,  dare  to  prejudice  the  father  against  his 
distressed  child.  We  shall  soon  find  the  indiscreet  Mary  in 
disgrace  with  all  parties,  on  account  of  her  incorrigible  predi- 
lection for  making  love-matches. 

Anne  and  her  father  were  both  seized  with  this  alarming 
epidemic  early  in  June.  The  agitating  intelligence  of  the  peril 
of  his  beloved  was  conveyed  to  Henry  by  express  at  midnight. 
He  instantly  despatched  his  physician,  Dr.  Butts,  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  indited  the  following  tender  epistle  to  her : — 

"  The  most  displcnsing  news  that  could  occur  came  to  mo  suddenly  at  right. 
On  three  accounts  I  must  lament  it.  One,  to  hear  of  the  illness  oi"  my  mistress, 
whom  I  esteem  more  than  all  the  world,  and  whoso  hea'  '\  I  desire  ns  I  do  my 
own  :  I  would  willingly  bear  halt"  of  what  you  sufTer  to  euro  you.  t'he  second, 
ftx)m  the  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  endiu-e  my  wearisome  absence  auch  longer, 
which  has  hitherto  given  me  all  the  vexation  tliat  was  possible.  X'lie  third,  be- 
cause my  physician  (in  whom  I  have  most  confidence)  is  fVnont  at  the  very  t'"Tio 
when  he  could  have  given  me  the  gnatest  pleasure.  i><  .  I  hope,  by  him  i.nl 
his  means,  to  obtain  one  of  my  chief  joys  on  earth ;  "ihat  is,  the  cure  of  my 
mlHtrcss.  Yet,  from  the  want  of  him,  I  send  you  my  second,  (Dr.  Butts,)  and 
hoiK)  that  he  will  soon  make  you  well.  I  shall  then  love  him  more  than  ever.  I 
beseech  you  to  be  guided  by  hia  advice  in  your  illness.  By  your  doing  this,  I 
hope  soon  to  see  you  again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  comfort  than  all  the 
precious  jewels  in  the  world. 

"  Written  by  that  secretary  who  is,  and  for  ever  will  be,  yoiu-  loyal  and  most 
a.ssured  servant,  "  H.  R." 

Henry  was  at  Hunsdon,  June  23,  1528,  where  he  was  at- 
tended by  his  secretary  Bryan  Tuke,  who  assisted  him  in  some 
of  his  writings  in  favour  of  his  divorce,  evidently  much  against 
the  secretary's  inclination.  Th?  king  used  to  commune  se- 
cretly with  his  physician,  and  sup  ,\part  in  a  tower ;  and  as  he 
passed  by  the  chamber  of  Bryan,  would  "  turn  in,"  and  examine 
what  he  had  written,  and  chat  on  news,  and  talk  of  any  thing 
on  his  mind.  Among  other  matters  he  told  him  "  how  mis- 
tress Anne  and  lord  Rochford  both  had  the  sickness,  and 
what  jeopardy  they  have  been  in  by  the  turning  in  of  the  sweat 
before  the  time;  of  the  endeavours  of  Dr.  Butts,  who  went  to 
them  and  returned;  and  finally,  of  their  perfect  recovery.'" 
Anne  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  through  the  skill  and  care 
*  Letter  of  Bryan  Tuke  to  Wolsey,  Cotton.  MS.,  o,  iv.  f.  237. 
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of  Dr.  Butts  she  was  preserved  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny.  Tlie 
shadow  of  death  had  passed  from  over  her,  but  the  solemn 
warning  was  unheeded,  and  she  fearlessly  pressed  onward  to 
the  fatal  accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

The  first  use  she  made  of  her  convalescence  was,  to  employ 
Heneage  to  pen  the  following  deceitful  message  from  her  to 
cardinal  Wolsey  :  "  Maistres  Anne  is  very  well  amended,  and 
commended  her  humbly  to  your  gi-ace,  and  thinketh  it  long 
tiU  she  speak  with  you."*  She  soon  after  wrote  to  the  cardi- 
nal herself,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  woman  cK 
her  haughty  spirit  could  condescend  to  use  the  abject  style 
which  at  this  period  marks  her  letters  to  her  unforgiven  foe. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  dissimulation  was  enjoined 
by  Henry,  when  he  paid  her  his  promised  visit  after  her  reco- 
very  from  the  sickness,  at  which  time  they  must  have  com- 
pounded  this  partnership  epistle"  with  the  view  of  beguiling 
Wolsey  into  forwarding  their  desire  at  the  approaching  con- 
vention : — 

"  Mt  Lobd, 

•*  In  my  most  hmnble  wise  that  my  heart  can  think,  I  desire  you  to  pardon  me 
that  I  am  so  bold  to  trouble  you  with  my  simple  and  rude  writing,  esteeming  it 
to  proceed  from  her  that  is  much  desirous  to  know  that  your  grace  does  well,  as 
I  perceive  from  this  bearer  that  you  do,  the  which  I  pray  God  long  to  continue, 
as  I  am  most  bound  to  pray;  for  I  do  not  know  the  great  pains  and  troubles  you 
have  taken  for  me,  both  night  and  day,  is  ever  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part, 
but  alonely  [only]  in  loving  you  (next  to  the  king's  grace)  above  all  creatures 
living.  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  daily  proof  of  my  deeds  shall  manifestly 
dechu-e  and  affirm  the  same  writing  to  be  true,  and  I  do  trust  you  think  the 
same.  My  lord,  I  do  a8siu-e  you  I  do  long  to  hear  from  you  news  of  the  legate, 
for  I  do  hope  (an'  they  come  from  you)  they  shall  be  very  gcx)d ;  and  T  am  sure 
you  desire  it  as  much  as  I,  and  more  an'  it  were  possible,  as  I  know  it  is  not : 
and  thus  remaining  in  a  steadfast  hope,  I  make  an  end  of  my  letter.  Written 
with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bomid  to  be — '"^ 

"  P.  S.  by  king  Henry.  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  cense  till  she  liad 
caused  me  likewise  to  set  my  hand,  desiring  you,  though  it  be  sliort,  to  take 
it  in  good  part.  I  ensure  you  that  there  is  neither  of  us  but  greatly  desireth  to 
see  you,  and  are  joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  escaped  this  plague  so  well,  trusting 
tb"*  fury  thereof  to  be  passed,  especially  with  them  that  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I 
trust  you  do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  legate's  arrival  in  France  causctli  us  some- 
what to  muse,  notwithstanding  we  trust,  by  your  diligence  and  vigilancy,  (with 
the  assistance  of  Almighty  tiod,)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of  that  trouble.    No 

*  State-Papers,  vol.  i.  '  Harleian  Miscellany. 

*  This  letter  has  been  attributed  to  queen  Katharine  and  Henry  VIII.  It  has 
no  signature,  but  the  manner  of  composition  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  next 
ietier  by  Anne  Boieyn. 
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more  to  yon  at  this  time,  bat  that  I  pray  God  aend  yon  as  good  health  and  pros* 

perity  as  the  writer  would.    ,,  „  ,    .  .  j  ij.    j 

r-    ^  "By  your  loving  sovereign  and  mend,    ,^„  u », 

The  king  had,  according  to  the  French  ambassador,  become 
infuriated  with  Wolsey  at  the  delay  of  the  divorce,  and  had 
used  "terrible  terms"  to  him.  Wolsey,  towards  the  middle 
of  July,  fell  sick  of  the  pestilence,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  in 
order  to  work  on  the  king's  aflfection,  or  to  procure  some  re- 
spite till  the  arrival  of  Campeggio.  Anne  Bolejnu  sent  him 
tl^  following  letter,  which,  from  mentioning  this  illness,  is 
ijPposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  July,  1528 : — 

"  Mt  Lobd, 
"  In  my  most  humble  wise  that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  your 
grace  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for  your  rich  and  goodly  present,  the  which  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  deserve  without  your  help,  of  which  I  have  hithprc<  uad  so 
great  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of  iny  life  I  am  most  bound  of  all  creatures,  next 
the  king's  grace,  to  love  and  serve  your  grace,  of  the  which  1  beseech  you 
wever  to  doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary  from  this  thought,  as  long  as  any  breath  is 
in  my  body.  And  as  touching  your  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our 
Lord  that  them  that  I  desired  and  prayed  for  are  escaped ;  and  that  is,  the  king's 
grace  and  you,  not  doubting  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for  great  causes 
known  aloiiely  [only]  of  His  high  wisdom.  And  as  for  the  coming  of  the  legate, 
I  desire  that  much.  And  if  it  be  God's  pleasm-e,  I  pray  him  to  send  this  matter 
shortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then  I  trust,  my  loi'd,  to  recompense  part  of  your  great 
pains.  In  the  which  I  must  require  you,  in  the  mean  time,  to  accept  my  good- 
will in  the  stead  of  the  power ;  the  which  must  proceed  partly  from  you,  as  our 
Lord  k.^oweth,  whom  I  beseech  to  send  you  long  life,  with  continuance  in  honour. 
Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  botmd  to  be 

"  Your  hiunble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Anne  BoiErN." 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  the  letters 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  on  account  of  an  evident  want  of  sincerity. 
Another  of  these  epistles,  meant  to  propitiate  Wolsey,  regard- 
ing the  trial  of  the  validity  of  queen  Katharine's  marriage,  is 
a  repetition,  with  very  httle  variation,  of  the  professions  in  the 
above.  She  "  humbly  thanks  him  for  his  travail  in  seeking 
to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  weal  that  is  possible  to  come  to 
any  creature  living,  and  in  especial  remembering  how  wretched 
and  unworthy  I  am  in  compare  to  his  highness."  The  earnest- 
ness of  her  protestations  of  favour  and  affection  to  the  cardinal, 
in  case  he  should  succeed  in  making  her  queen,  is  apparent 
in  the  following  words,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  by  her  hand,  and  subscribed  with  her  auto- 
graph, as  follows :— 
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"  I  aflsnre  yon  that  after  this  matter  is  brought  to  bear,  you  shall  find  as  yonr 
hound  (in  the  mean  time)  to  owe  you  my  service,  and  then  look  what  thing  in 
this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me  the  gladdest 
woman  in  the  world  to  do  it. 


^4A/yif. 


..dA^^'^^oe, 


That  occasional  doubts  and  misgivings  were  entertained 
by  Anne,  as  to  the  stability  of  lienry's  regard  and  the  real 
nature  of  his  intentions,  may  be  gathered  from  the  device  of 
a  jewel  presented  by  her  to  the  royal  lover,  to  which  he  alludes 
in  the  following  letter : — 

"  For  a  present  so  valuable,  that  nothing  could  be  more,  (considering  the  whole 
of  it,)  I  jeturn  to  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  costly 
diamond,  and  the  ship  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  tossed  about,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fine  interpretation  and  the  too  humble  submission  which  your  goodness 
hath  made  to  me ;  for  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  an  occasion 
to  deserve  it,  if  I  were  not  assisted  by  your  great  humanity  and  favour,  which  I 
have  always  sought  to  seek,  and  will  always  seek  to  preserve  by  all  the  services 
in  my  power ;  and  this  is  my  firm  intention  and  hope,  acconUng  to  the  motto* 
A-ut  illic  aut  nullibi. 

"  The  demonstrations  of  your  affections  are  such,  the  fine  thoughts  of  your 
letter  so  cordially  expressed,  that  they  oblige  me  for  ever  to  honoiu-,  love,  and 
serve  you  sincerely,  beseeching  y'>u  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  constant  pur- 
pose J  and  assuring  you  that,  on  my  part,  I  will  not  only  make  you  a  suitable 
return,  but  outdo  you  in  loyalty  of  heart,  if  it  be  possible. 

"  I  desire,  also,  that  if  at  any  time  before  tlus  I  have  in  any  way  offended  you, 
that  you  would  give  Me  the  same  absolution  that  you  ask,  assuring  you  that 
hereafter  my  heart  shall  be  dedicated  to  you  alone.  I  wish  my  person  was  so  too. 
Ck>d  can  do  it,  if  he  pleases,  to  whom  I  pray  once  a-day  for  that  end,  hoping  that 
at  length  my  prayers  will  be  heard.  I  wish  the  time  may  be  short,  but  I  shall 
think  it  long  till  we  see  one  another.  Written  by  the  hand  of  that  secretary, 
who,  in  hearty  body,  and  will  is 

"  Votre  loyal  et  plus  assur^  serviteur, 


c^«^  69 


^t£»  OfUA/t/^U^ 


Ms 


*  The  original  of  this  letter  is  written  in  French.  The  letters  are  seventeen  in 
all;  eight  of  these  are  written  in  English,  and  nine  of  the  earlier  in  French.  Two 
of  the  French  letters  have  the  fanciful  heart  signature,  with  the  French  words 
on  each  side  of  the  heart,  signifying  Henry  seeks  Anne  Boleyn,  no  other;  and  the 
word  of  power,  Bex.    One  French  letter  is  signed  with  H.  11.,  and  the  heart  mclos- 
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It  must  have  been  nearly  at  this  crisis  that  the  king  was 
induced  to  declare  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  father,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  her  his  consort  whenever  he  should  he 
released  from  his  present  marriage.  After  this  intimation,  he 
became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Hever-castle.  He  used  to  ride 
thither  privately  from  Eltham  or  Greenwich.  The  local* 
tradition  of  Hever  points  out  a  certain  hill  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  castle,  where  he  used  to  sound  his  bugle  to  give 

«tice  of  his  approach.  The  oak-panelled  chamber  and  thie 
tique  gallery  are  still  shown  at  the  castle  where  he  used 
to  have  interviews  with  Anne  Boleyn.  "  She  stood  still  upon 
her  guard,"  says  Wyatt,  "  and  was  not  easily  carried  away, 
with  all  this  appearance  of  happiness ;  first,  on  accoimt  of  the 
love  she  bare  ever  to  the  queen  whom  she  served,  a  personage 
of  great  virtue ;  and  secondly,  she  imagined  that  there  was 
less  freedom  in  her  union  with  her  lord  and  king,  than  with 
one  more  agreeable  to  her." 

Her  love  of  pleasure  and  thirst  for  admiration  rendered 
Anne  impatient  to  emerge  from  the  retirement  of  Hever- 
castle  ;  and  the  fears  of  the  pestilence  having  entirely  passed 
away,  she  returned  to  court  on  the  18th  of  August.  The 
French  ambassador,  Du  BeUai,  who  had  predicted  that  her 
influence  would  entirely  decay  with  absence,  thus  announces 
her  re^pearance  in  his  reports  to  his  own  government:  "  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Boleyn  has  at  last  returned  to  the  court,  and  I 
believe  the  king  to  be  so  infatuated  with  her,  that  God  alone 
could  abate  his  madness."  The  queen  was  sent  to  Greenv  Icli, 
and  her  ftdr  rival  was  lodged  in  a  splendid  suite  of  apartnieui-s 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  king.*  The  time-serving  portion 
of  the  courtiers  flattered  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign  by 
offering  their  adulation  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 

ing  A.B.  without  the  words;  another  has  merely  the  king's  initials,  with  the  French 
words  ma  aimahle  written  on  each  side.  The  English  letters  are  signed  in  three 
different  modes,  with  the  initials  of  the  king's  name  as  ahove,  without  other  addi- 
tions. Some  have  a  small  h  and  the  Eex  contraction  j  another  the  word  Henry, 
very  well  written,  and  the  Eex  contraction  j  this  Inst  is  added  to  a  small  French 
lelttT,  (No.  8,)  ending  in  cypher,  in  answer  to  an  evident  reijuest  for  a  place  in  the 
royal  household.  The  fantastic  signature  at  the  conclusion  is  appended  to  more 
thiaii  one  of  Henry's  letters. 

-  Le  Grand,     Tytier.     Lingard. 
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object  cf  his  passion.  She  was  supported  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  her  maternal  kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  brethren,  men  who  were  illustrious,  not  only  by  their 
high  rank  and  descent  from  the  monarchs  of  England  and 
France,  but  by  the  services  they  had  rendered  their  country, 
both  by  sea  and  land;  yet  the  voice  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  was  against  her.  They  felt  the  cause  of  their  injured^ 
their  virtuous  queen,  as  their  own ;  and  their  indignation  was 
so  decidedly  manifested,  that  Henry,  despotic  as  he  was,  ve^ 
tured  not  to  oppose  the  popular  clamour  for  the  dismisl§ 
of  his  fair  favourite.*  Power  might  uphold,  the  sophistry  of 
party  defend  the  position  of  Anne  Boleyn  at  this  crisis,  but 
on  the  grounds  of  morahty  and  religion  it  coidd  never  be 
justified.  The  legate  was  expected  from  Rome  to  try  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Katharine,  and,  as  Henry 
founded  his  objections  on  scruples  of  conscience,  it  was  judged 
most  prudent  to  keep  passion  behind  the  scenes  till  the  farce 
was  ended.  Anne  Boleyn  was  accordingly  required  by  her 
royal  lover  to  retire  to  Hever-castle  for  the  present.  This 
sort  of  temporizing  policy  was  not  agreeable  to  her,  but  the 
king  insisted  upon  her  departure ;  "  whereat,^'  to  use  the  quaint 
but  expressive  phrase  of  a  contemporary,  "  she  smoked."  So 
great,  indeed,  was  her  displeasure,  that  she  vowed  she  would 
return  to  court  no  more,  after  having  been  dismissed  in  such 
an  abrupt  and  uncourteous  fashion. 

Henry,  who  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  perversity  of  mistress 
Anne,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  conciliate  her.  He 
continued  to  write  the  most  impassioned  letters  to  her,  and  to 
give  her  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  expected 
legate.  That  Anne  at  first  maintained  an  obdurate  silence  is 
evinced  by  one  of  Henry's  letters,  wliich  we  insert : — 

"Although,  my  mistress,  it  has  not  T'1'  '*<3d  you  to  remember  the  proiniso  you 
made  me  when  I  was  hist  with  you ;  thui  is,  to  hear  good  news  from  you,  mid  to 
have  an  answer  to  my  last  letter,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  helongs  to  a  true 
servant  (seeing  tliat  otherwise  he  can  know  nothing)  to  inquire  the  health  of  liLs 
mistress ;  and  to  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  of  a  true  servant,  I  send  you  this 
letter,  beseeching  you  to  apprize  me  of  your  welfare.  I  pray  this  may  continue 
as  long  as  I  desire  muie  own.     And  to  cause  you  yet  oftener  to  remember  me,  I 

'  Herbert,  in  White  Kennet,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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«end  you.  by  the  bearer  of  this,  a  buck  killed  last  evening,  very  lato,  by  mine  own 
hand, — hoping,  that  when  you  eat  of  it,  you  may  think  of  the  hunter.  From 
want  of  room,  I  must  end  my  letter.  Written  by  the  hand  of  your  servant,  who 
very  often  wishes  for  you  instead  of  your  brother.  •'  H  R  '* 

Cardinal  Campeggio's  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  had  retarded 
Ids  opemng  the  legantine  court,  which  was  expected  speedily 
to  pronounce  the  divorce.  It  has  heen  conjectured  that  the 
delay  was  wilful,  in  order  that  Henr/s  fickle  temper  might 
weary  of  his  passion  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 
A^e  Boleyn  was  certainly  of  this  opinion,  and  expressly  de- 
,»lared  that  Campeggio's  illness  was  feigned.  The  next  letter 
shows  that  the  king  was  of  a  difierent  opinion,  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  he  thought  she  had  acted  unreasonably  in  the  anger 
she  had  lately  manifested  against  himself: — 

"  To  inform  you  what  joy  it  is  to  me  to  understand  of  your  conformableness 
with  reason,  and  of  the  suppressing  of  your  inutile  and  vain  thoughts  with  the 
bridle  of  reason,  I  assure  you  all  the  greatness  of  the  world  could  not  counterpoise, 
for  my  satisfaction,  the  knowledge  and  certainty  thereof.  Therefore,  good  sweet- 
heart, continue  the  same,  not  only  in  tliis,  but  in  all  your  doings  hereafter,  for 
thereby  shall  come,  both  to  you  and  me,  tho  greatest  quietness  that  may  be  iu 
this  world. 

"  The  cause  why  the  bearer  stflys  so  long  is,  the  gear^  I  have  had  to  dress  up 
for  you,  which  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  see  you  occupy;  and  then  I  trust  to  occupy 
yours,  which  shall  be  recompense  enough  to  me  for  all  my  pains  and  labour. 

"  The  unfeigned  sickness  of  this  well-willing  legate'  doth  somewhat  retard  this 
access  to  your  person,  but  I  trust  verily,  when  Qod  shall  send  him  health,  he  will 
with  diligence  recompense  his  demur.  For  I  know  well  when  he  hath  said 
(touching  the  saying  and  bruit  noise^  that  he  is  thought  imperial)  '  that  it  shall 
be  well  kiiown  in  this  matter  that  he  is  not  imperial;'*  and  this  for  lack  of  time. 

"  Farewell." 

According  to  Stowe,  and  some  others,  the  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Durham  (or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  the  imraunities 
of  the  bishopric  which  were  situated  in  the  metropolis)  were 
bestowed  by  Henry  on  Anne  Boleyn  while  she  yet  retained 
the  name  of  maid  of  honour  to  his  qii-  en.  It  is  certain  that 
Durham  liouse  became  by  some  means  the  London  residence 
of  herself  and  her  parents.*     It  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the 

*  Suppose'^  the  fiirnishing  and  decking  of  Suffolk-hoose. 

'  Cardinal  Campeggio,  whom  Anne  Bolt  7n  suspected  of  a  political  fit  of  the  gout. 

'  'Regarding  the  popular  report,'  is  tL    raeaning  of  this  straii>, :  ^^  utence. 

*  Meaning  that  he  was  not  devoted  to  the  interests  of  queen  Kafch..  .  ic's  nephew, 
the  emperor. 

^  Pennant.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  possessions  of  queen  Eliz.ibeth  pi*  -  rne 
Boliyn's  heiress:  when  she  was  priuress.this  Durham-house  was  her  tov,T.  resiu^iivc. 
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barks  of  the  river,  on  the  very  spot  in  the  Strand  now  occupied 
by  the  Adelphi-buildings.  This,  however,  did  not  content 
Anne,  and  when,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  she  con- 
sented, by  the  entreaties  of  the  kin^,  seconded  by  the  com- 
mands  and  even  the  tears  of  htir  father,  to  retiun  to  court,  it 
was  only  on  condition  that  a  more  splendid  axd  commodious 
resuleuce  should  be  allotted  lier.  Henry  tcol;  infinite  pains 
to  please  her  in  this  natter,  nr.d  at  Vjng.'*i  em}.'' .»yed  Wolsey 
as  hk  agent  hi  securing  Suffolk  house  for  her  abode.  This  is 
announced  to  Anne  in  the  following  letter : — 

"Da  BUNG-, 

*'  As  touching  a  liM^^jing  for  you,  we  liavo  gotten  one  by  mj  lord  cardinal's 
mean.s,  the  like  whereof  cotild  v.-/;  have  yesn  found  hcreahnnts  for  nil  causes,  as  this 
hearer  shall  m  re  show  jcu.  A>!  tovuhing  onr  other  affaii-^,  i  assure  you  there  can 
1)6  no  more  done  or  more  dilig<  ace  vseti,  nor  ail  n  . ,.  !t^?r  of  ilnngers  better  both 
ibresecn  and  provided  for;  so  iliat  I  trust  ii  rhall  bo  liercaifccr  to  both  our  com- 
Ibrts,  the  siKjciiilties  whereof  were  both  too  long  to  be  ivrittcn,  and  hardly  by  nies- 
Winger  to  Ixj  declared.  Wherefore,  till  you  repair  hither  I  keep  something  in 
store,  tr.isting  it  shall  not  be  long,  for  I  have  caused  my  lord  your  father  to  make 
!iiti  provisions  with  speed." 

In  another  letter  he  wishes  her  father  to  hasten  their  arrival 
in  London,  saying,  "  I  entreat  you,  my  mistress,  to  tell  your 
father  from  me,  that  I  beg  him  to  advance  but  two  days  the 
designated  time,  that  it  may  be  earlier  than  the  old  term,  or 
at  least  on  the  day  prefixed.  Otherwise  I  shall  think  he  is 
not  disposed  to  assist  lovers  as  he  promised,  nor  according  to 
my  expectations." 

liuffolk-house  was  contiguous  to  Wolsey's  splendid  new- 
built  palace,  York-house,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
WhitehaJJ.  Henry  took  the  opportimity  of  borrowing  this 
mansion  of  the  cardinal,  as  affordiiig  better  facilities  for  unob- 
served intercourse  with  Anne  than  his  OAvn  royal  abode  at 
Westminster.  The  monarch  hked  York-house  so  well  that  he 
never  returned  it,  either  to  its  defrauded  master  or  to  the  see 
of  York.  Before  these  arrangements  were  well  completed,  the 
king  had  the  annoyance  of  learning  that  all  he  wrote  in  cou- 


and  was  afterwards  granted  by  her  to  t 
house,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. '  > 
hall  is  stately  and  high,  supported  wi  r 
Thames,  very  pleasantly.     Her  majes^ 
,,' '  Walter  Raleigh." — Norden' .    -j"^". 


.'  Walter  Raleigh.     "It  -vas  a  stately 

niliony  Beck,  bishop  of  Dui  i..an :  th 

'    >>•  marble  pillars.     It  standeth  upf  , 

(  ..abeth]  hath  given  the  use  thereof  Ia) 

yamdeu  Sodety. 
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fidence  to  Anne  Boleyn  was  publicly  known  in  London  soon 
after^  which  caused  him  to  write  this  admonition  to  the  in^'au- 
tious  beauty: —         :■•■'  o      ■■•    •    .  ui.       u     .    ,:  •     j«'  ..„!. 
"  Dablino,  .       . .  i .  > 

"  I  heartily  commend  me  to  yon,  ascertaimng;  you  that  I  am  a  little  perplexed 
with  such  things  as  your  brother  shall,  on  my  part,  declare  unto  you,  to  whom  I 
pray  you  will  give  full  credit,  for  it  were  too  long  to  write.  In  my  last  letters, 
I  writ  to  you  that  I  trusted  shortly  to  see  you ;  this  is  better  knovm  in  London 
than  any  thing  that  is  about  me,  whereof  I  not  a  little  marvel,  but  lack  of  dit- 
creet  handling  must  needs  be  the  cause.  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  that 
I  trust  shortly  our  meeting  shall  not  depend  upon  other  men's  light  handUng,  but 
upon  your  own.     Writ  with  the  hand  of  him  that  longs  to  be  yours."* 

The  reproof  contained  in  this  letter  is  gentle,  considering  the 
provocation,  and  shows  how  extremely  Anne  Boleyn  was  in- 
dulged by  her  lover.  It  developes,  likewise,  a  great  weakness 
in  her  character,  that  of  tattUng  and  boasting  to  all  aroimd 
her  of  the  arrangement  the  king  was  making  at  London  to 
have  access  to  her  presence,  without  ostensibly  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  her. 

Anne  took  possession  of  the  stately  mansion  which  her 
enamoured  sovereign  had  provided  for  her  early  in  December, 
for  on  the  9th  of  that  month  the  French  ambassador  writes, 
"Mademoiselle  de  Boulan  has  arrived,  and  the  king  has 
placed  her  in  very  fine  lodgings,  immediately  adjoining  to  his 
own ;  and  there,  every  day,  more  court  is  paid  to  her  than  she 
ever  paid  to  the  queen."  Henry,  indeed,  induced  his  courtiers 
to  attend  the  daily  levees  which  she,  hke  a  rival  queen,  held 
with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  She  had  her  ladies  in  waiting, 
her  train-bearer,  and  her  chaplains,  and  dispensed  patronage 
botli  in  church  and  state.  At  Christmas  The  kmg  joined  his 
family  at  C^reenwl(3i,"and^"Aime  Boleyn  outraged  all  propriety 
by  accompanying  him.  She  and  the  queen,  however,  were 
not  supposed  to  associate.  The  queen  kept  open  house  as 
usual,  and  mistres3  Boleyn  held  her  revels  apart.''  Scandal, 
of  course,  was  busy  with  her  name  f  what  lady  who  submitted 
'  1  ujcup  V  i*  position  so  suspicious  could  escape  with  a  reputa- 
tion uub^'j^miihed ?     The  reports  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 

*  This  billet  appears  t   be  the  last  in  the  series  of  Henry's  celebrated  love- 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
'  L'Eveque  de  Bayonne,  p.  231.  *  Ibid.    Turner,  vol.  ii.  p,  616» 
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especially  those  of  France  and  Venice,  are  Aill  of  those  rumours, 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  any  female  who  had  the 
sUghtest  delicacy  of  mind.  The  apathy  of  Anne  Bo^'^yn  to 
such  imputations  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  her  residence 
in  the  licentious  court  of  Francis  I.,  where  she  had  seen  the 
countess  Chateaubriant  and  the  duchess  d'Estampes  treated 
with  the  distinction  of  princesses,  and  tolerated  by  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  family.  Even  her  own  illustrious  and  high-minded 
patroness,  Margaret  duchess  of  Alenyon,  had  condescended  to 
avail  herself  of  the  influence  of  D'Estampes  over  the  mind  of 
Francis  in  more  instances  than  one, — a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  moral  standard  of  diphmatistes. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1529,  Gardiner  was  again 
despatched  to  Rome  to  plead  for  the  divorce.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  on  the  4th  of  April  Anne  Boleyu  sent  him  a  present 
of  cramp-rings,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter.'  It  is 
expressed  in  a  style  which  shows  she  either  considered  him 
as  her  friend,  or  was  desu*ous  of  persuading  him  that  she 
thought  him  such : — 

"  Mr.  Stephen,' 

"  I  tbank  you  for  my  letter,  wherein  I  perceive  the  willing  and  faithful  miiid 
you  have  to  do  me  pleasure,  not  doubting  but  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  man's 
wit  to  imagine  you  will  do.  I  pray  God  to  send  you  well  to  speed  in  all  your 
matters,  so  that  you  will  put  me  in  a  study  how  to  reward  your  high  service.  I 
do  trust  in  God  you  shall  not  repent  it,  and  that  the  end  of  this  journey  shall  be 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  your  first ;  for  that  was  but  a  rejoicing  hope,  which, 
ceasing,  the  lack  of  it  does  put  to  the  more  pain,  and  they  that  are  partakers 
with  me,  as  you  do  know.  Therefore  do  I  trust  tliat  this  hard  beginning  shall 
make  the  better  ending. 

"  Mr.  Stephen,  I  send  you  here  the  cramp-rings  for  you,  and  Mr.  Gregory 
(Cassal),  and  Mr.  Peter ;  pray  you  to  ilistribute  them  both,  as  she  that  (you  may 
assure  them)  will  be  glad  to  do  them  any  pleasure  which  shall  bo  in  my  power. 
And  thus  I  make  an  end,  praying  God  send  you  good  health. 

"  Written  at  Greenwich  the  4th  day  of  April, 

"  By  your  assured  friend, 

"Auk  Bollbin." 

There  is  something  remarkable  connected  with  this  present  of 
cramp-rings,  seeing  that  by  a  superstition,  parallel  to  the  kings 

'  Le  Grand.     Ellis,  Royal  Letters  j  first  Series. 
'  State-Paper,  MSS.  No.  123.     Gardiner's  Christian  name  was  Stephen.    Tlie 
letter  in  Bumtt,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.     In  Tytler's  lately  published  letters  from  the 
State-Papers,  the   envoys  of  Mary  I.  request  there  may  bo  sent  some  newly- 
blessed  cramp-rings  for  diiilribution. 
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of  England  curing  'the  evil'  by  their  touch,  the  queens  of  Eng- 
land were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  alone  of  consecrating 
ci'amp-riugs.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  came  Anne 
Boleyn  in  the  year  1529  by  a  sufficient  number  of  cramp- 
rings  for  Gardiner  to  distribute  among  the  Enghsh  ambassage 
to  the  pope,  if  she  had  not  taken  upon  herself  the  queenly 
office  of  consecrating  them?' 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  cruel  persecutors  of  our  early 
reformers,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were  the  most  active  of  all 
the  ecclesiastics  for  the  divorce,  and  that  Cranmer  was  brought  \ 
forward  as  an  6leve  of  Gardiner  for  the  same  purpose :  all  three     | 
were  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  rose   / 
to  greatness  chiefly  through  her  influence.    Cranmer,  when  he  -'' 
was  first  encountered  by  Gardiner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cressy, 
at  Waltham,  was  occupied  in  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Cressy's  sons. 
His  eloquence  and  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  Gar- 
diner, who,  to  prove  him,  introduced  the  topic  of  the  divorce, 
and  a/iked  in  what  manner  he  would  proceed  if  the  conduct 
of  that  affair  were  intrusted  to  him ?     "I  would  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  most  learned  universities  in  Europe  on  the  va- 
lidity of  a  marriage  contracted  under  such  circimstances,'^  was 
the  reply.    Gardiner  communicated  this  rejoinder  to  the  king; 
on  which  Henry  made  this  characteristic  exclamatii  •      He  has 
gotten  the  sow  by  the  right  ear.''    The  plan  was  adopted,  and 
Cranmer  was  immediately  received  into  the  family  of  Anne 

>  In  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  266  of  Becords,  is  to  be  found  the  whole  Latin  foimula 
of  this  singular  and  forgotten  office  pertaining  to  our  English  queens.  It  is 
entitled  the  Office  of  Consecrating  tibe  Cramp-rings;  and  certain  Prayers  to  be  used 
by  the  Queen's  highness  in  the  consecration  of  the  Cramp-riug.  It  commences 
with  the  Psalm  of  Dem  misereatur  nostri:  then  follows  a  Latin  prayer  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  holy  Spirit.  The  rings  then  lying  in  one  baoin  or  more,  a 
prayer  to  be  said  over  them,  from  which  we  learn  the  rings  were  made  of  metal, 
(silver,  we  think,)  and  were  to  expel  all  livid  venom  of  seii.  '  Tie  rings  were 

bkssed  with  an  invocation  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  anv..  oi  J  acob,  and  signed 
frequently  with  the  cross  j  in  the  last  benediction,  the  request  is  mads  "  that  the 
rmgs  may  restore  contracted  nerves."  A  psalm  of  benediction  follows,  and  a 
prayer  "  against  the  frauds  of  devils."  These  prayers  being  said,  "  the  queen's 
highness  rubheth  the  rings  between  her  hands,"  saying,  Sanctifce,  Doptine, 
annulos  istos,  &c :  the  rest  of  the  prayer  implies,  "  that  ae  her  hands  rub  the  rings, 
the  virtue  of  the  holy  oil  wherewith  she  was  anointed  might  be  infrised  into  their 
metal,  and  by  grace  of  God  be  efficacious,"  The  ceremony  concludes  with  holy 
.rater  being  poured  into  the  basins,  and  fiirther  piayers.  The  manuscripts  from 
which  Burnet  copied  this  service  were  written  for  the  use  of  queen  Mary  I. 
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Boleyn's  father/  where  he  was  treated  with  much  regard. 
Soon  after  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  fair 
Anne  Boleyn,  whose  theologirnl  opinions  he  is  supposed  to 
'[).■>    pel  \\-  influencnd. 

'' '  e  iirst  introduction  of  Tindal's  translations  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  was,  according  to  Strype,  effected  wiiile  Anne 
Boleyn  was  the  all-powerful  favourite  of  Henry,  served  witli 
royal  pomp,  and  attended  by  a  suite  of  maids  of  honour  like 
a  queen.  Amor^o'  *■^^o.  ladies  of  her  rcthiue  there  was  a  lair 
young  gmitiewoman  called  mistress  Gaynsford,  who  was  be- 
loved by  Anuc^s  equerry,  a  youth  of  noble  lineage,  named 
George  Zouch.  In  the  course  of  their  'love  tricks,'  George 
one  day  snatched  a  book  out  of  young  mistress  Gaynstbrd's 
hands,  to  which  she  was  attending  more  than  he  approved 
when  in  his  company.  It  was  no  other  than  Tindars  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels,  which  had  been  lent  to  her  by  Ik  r  mis- 
tress Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  it  had  been  privately  presented 
by  one  of  the  Reformers.  It  was  proscribed  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  kept  secretly  from  the  king.  Mist'-o.^s  Gayns- 
ford, knowing  its  importance,  tried  lO  get  it  back  )m  her 
lover,  but  George  Zouch  remained  perversely  obstii.  \  and 
kept  it  to  tease  her.  One  day  he  went  with  other  courtiers 
to  the  king's  chapel,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  U>  ad 
the  book  he  had  snatched  from  his  beloved,  and  was  soon  so 
utterly  abijorbed  in  its  contents,  that  the  service  was  over 
before  he  was  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  dean  of 
the  clidpel,  wib  dng  to  see  what  book  the  young  gentleman  was 
perusing  with  such  attention,  took  it  out  of  his  hand ;  when, 
^iiiu'ng  it  was  the  prohibited  version  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
cr.rried  it  to  Civrdinal  Wolsey.  Meantime  Anne  Boleyn  asked 
mistress  Gaynsfor'^  for  the  book  she  had  lent  her,  who,  greatly 
terrified  at  its  L  ^s,  confessed  that  George  Zouch  had  stolen  it, 
and  deta;        it  t  •  torment  her.    Anne  Boleyn  sent  for  George, 

'  It  was  at  Durha,  -house  that  Cranmer  was  domesticated  with  the  Boleyiis, 
and  when  tht>  earl  of  VViltshire  was  absent,  he  used  to  transmit  from  thence  par- 
ticulars of  the  proceedings  and  the  welfare  of  his  family.  "  The  countess,"  (lady 
Boleyn,)  he  writes,  "  is  well.  The  king  and  the  lady  Anne  rode  to  Windsor 
jTcotcruay,  auu  tc-uigut  they  be  expected  at  Kamptou-Court." — Strype  s  Crsninw^ 
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and  inquired  in  o  the  matter.  "When  she  heard  the  fate  of 
the  book  she  was  not  angry  with  the  lovers ;  "  But,"  said 
she,  "  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  that  ever  deau  or  cai'dinal 
detained."  She  then  hastened  to  the  king,  and  entreated 
that  he  would  interpose  to  recover  her  stolen  volume,  a  request 
with  which  he  instantly  complied.  The  first  use  she  made  of 
her  recovered  treasure  was  to  entreat  the  king  to  examine  it, 
and  this  incident  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  the  change 
that  followed.' 

This  circiunstance  is  supposed  to  have  precipitated  the  fall 
of  Wolsey.  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  forgiven,  she  never  did  for- 
give, the  interference  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  first  love, 
Percy.  The  anger  she  liad  conceived  against  the  cardinal  on 
that  occasion  remained,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  an  unquench- 
able fire.  ^  the  hope  of  making  him  an  instrument  in  her 
aggrandizement,  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  condescended  to  em- 
ploy the  >ui;s  of  flattery,  till  she  perceived  that  he  was  playing 
a  game  as  fine  and  as  false  with  her  as  she  with  him,  and  that 
it  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to  make  her  an  amend  for  the 
loss  of  a  countess's  coronet  by  assisting  her  to  encircle  her  brow 
with  a  queenly  diadem.  She  had,  moreover,  shrewd  reason  to 
suspect,  however  fairly  he  might  carry  it  with  her,  that  he  was 
the  man  who  secretly  incited  the  popular  cry,  "  We'll  have  no 
Anne  Bullen !  Nau  Bullen  shall  not  be  our  queen !"  Anne 
dissembled  no  longer  than  till  Wolsey  (entangled  in  the  per- 
plexities of  the  net  he  had  woven  for  his  own  destruction)  had 
committed  himself  irrevocably  with  the  queen,  and  at  the  same 
time  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  king  by  his  sinuous  conduct. 
She  then  placed  in  Henry^s  hands  letters  written  by  the  cardinal 
to  Rome,  which  afforded  proofs  of  his  duplicity.  These  she 
had  obtained  from  her  kinsman,  sir  liiVaneiS  Bryan,  and  they 
weighed  heavily  against  the  minister.  She  had  already  obtained 
more  than  one  signal  triumph  over  him,  especially  in  the  case 
of  sir  T^iomas  Cheney,  whom  Wolsey  had  injuriously  driven 

*  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  likewise  relates  this  anecdote,  but  he  affirms  that  the  book 
was  Tmdal's  Christian  Obe<lience ;  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  essay  of  mere 
precept  could  be  so  absorbing  as  the  scriptural  narratives,  which,  read  for  the 
first  time,  with  all  their  beauty  of  simplicity  and  pathos,  would  have  exi 
power  of  captlvatioTi. 
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from  the  court.  Cheney  entreated  vLe  mtercession  of  Anne 
Boleyn  with  the  sovereign,  and  she  pleaded  his  cause  so  success* 
fully  that  he  was  recalled,  wliilsl  Wolsey  received  a  reprimand.' 

Having  once  declared  her  hostility,  Anne  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  recede;  she  pursued  her  advantage  with  steady  implacability, 
and  in  this  she  was  fiercely  seconded  by  her  uncle  Norfolk,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  Henry's  brother-in-law,  and — but  at  tiiis  no 
one  can  wouder — her  defrauded  lover  Percy,  whose  compulsory 
marriage  with  lady  Mary  Talbot  had  rendered  him  the  most 
wretched  of  men.  An  opportunity  of  inflicting  an  overwhehu- 
ing  blow  on  the  cardinal  soon  oflered.  Wolsey,  who  was  de- 
termined not  to  lose  his  credit  with  the  sovereign  without 
a  struggle,  after  many  repulses  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company Campeggio  when  that  legate  went  to  take  leave  of 
the  king  at  Grafton.  Campeggio  received  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention,  and  stately  apartments  were  provided  for  his 
use,  but  Wolsey  was  forced  to  be  indebted  to  the  civility  of 
Henry  Norris  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  a  chamber. 
This  was  an  ominous  beginning;  and  the  courtiers  awaited 
with  intense  curiosity  the  result  of  Wolsey's  reception  in  the 
presence-chamber.  But  when  the  monarch  entered,  and  Wolsey 
tendered  the  homage  of  his  knee,  a  sudden  revulsion  in  his 
favour  evidently  took  place  in  the  royal  mind.  Henry  raised 
him  up  with  both  hands,  and  led  him  to  the  window,  where  he 
held  a  long  private  conference  with  him,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
adverse  party.  "  The  king,"  says  Cavendish,  "  dined  the  same 
day  with  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  chamber,  who  kept  state 
there  more  like  a  queen  than  a  simple  maid.'" 

"  I  heard  it  reported,"  pursues  our  author,  "  by  those  who 
waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  that  mistress  Anne  Boleyn  was 
oflended,  as  much  as  she  durst,  that  the  king  did  so  gi-aciously 
entertain  my  lord  cardinal,  saying,  '  Sir,  is  it  not  a  marvellous 
thing  to  see  into  what  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  brought 
you  with  all  your  subjects?' — '  How  so?'  said  the  king. 
'  Forsooth,'  she  replied,  '  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  whole 
nation  of  England  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  but  he  hath  in- 

'  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  291. 
'  Singer's  edition  of  Gavendish'«  Wolsey ;  yoL  i.  p.  174. 
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dcbtcd  you  to  him  ;*  alluding  to  the  late  loan,  an  expedient  in 
the  ways  and*  means  of  goveriuuent  which  originated  with 
that  bold  statesman,  and  has  formed  a  fatal  precedent  for 
later  times.  *  Well,  well,'  quoth  the  king ;  '  for  that  matter 
there  was  no  blame  in  him,  for  I  know  that  matter  better  than 
you,  or  any  one  else.' — '  Nay,'  quoth  she,  *  besides  that,  what 
exploits  hath  he  wrought  in  several  ptuiis  and  places  of  this 
nation  to  your  great  slander  and  disgrace  ?  There  is  never 
a  nobleman  but,  if  he  had  done  half  so  much  as  he  hath  done, 
were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Yea,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
my  lord  of  Suffolk,  my  father,  or  any  other  man  had  done 
ranch  less  than  he  hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  heads 
ere  this.' — *  Then  I  perceive,'  said  the  king,  '  you  are  none  of 
my  lord  cardinal's  friends.' — '  Why,  sir,'  replied  she,  *  I  have 
no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you ;  no  more  hath  your  grace,  if 
you  did  well  consider  his  indirect  and  unlawful  doings.'  "  Be- 
fore the  fair  Bolejoi  had  fully  concluded  schooling  her  royal 
lover  on  the  financial  sins  of  his  favourite  minister, "  the  waiters 
had  dined,  and  came  and  took  up  the  tables,  so  no  more  was 
heard  for  that  time  of  their  discourse." 

"  You  may  perceive  by  this,"  observes  our  author,'  "  how 
the  old  malice  was  not  forgotten.  The  king,  for  that  time, 
departed  from  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn,  and  came  to  the  chamber  of 
presence,  and  called  for  my  lord  [Wolsey],  and  in  the  window 
had  a  long  discourse  with  him.  Afterwards  the  king  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  privy-chamber,  and  sat  in 
consultation  with  him  all  alone,  vrithout  any  other  of  the  lords, 
till  it  was  dark  night,  which  blanked  all  his  enemies  very  sore, 
who  had  no  other  way  but  by  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn,  in  whom  was 
all  their  trust  and  aflBance  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprises,  for  >vithout  her  they  feared  all  their  purposes  would 
be  frustrated."  The  king  had  promised  to  see  Wolsey  again  in 
the  morning,  but  the  interview  was  prevented  by  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  fair  intriguante,  who  had  traversed  all  his  hopes 
by  prevailing  on  the  king  to  attend  her  in  an  equestrian  ex- 
cursion. These  are  the  words  in  which  the  faithful  Cavendish 
records  the  fact :  "  This  sudden  departure  of  the  king  was  the 

*  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 
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especial  labour  of  mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  who  rode  with  him 
purposely  to  draw  him  away,  because  he  should  not  return  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  cardinals.  The  king  rode  that  morn- 
ing to  view  a  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  park  of,  (which  was 
afterwards,  and  is  at  this  time,  called  Harewell-park,)  where 
mistress  Anne  had  provided  him  a  place  to  dine  in,  fearing  his 
return  before  my  lord  cardinal's  departure."  It  is  probable, 
while  dallying  with  her  in  the  gay  green  wood  at  their  sylvan 
meal,  that  Anne  Ucleyn  extorted  from  her  royal  lover  the 
solemn  promise  never  to  see  or  speak  with  Wolsey  again  whicli 
is  mentioned  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne.' 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Henry's  love-letters  to 
Anne  Boleyn  from  the  royal  cabinet  of  York-house,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  Uionarch  to  prevent  these  records  of  his  private 
feelings  from  being  carried  out  of  his  realm,  caused  him  to 
offer  an  unparalleled  affront  to  the  departing  legate  Campeggio, 
by  ordering  his  baggage^  to  be  ransacked  at  Dover,  under 
pretence  that  he  was  conveying  "Wolsey*s  treasure  out  of  the 
kingdom.'  Nothing  was  found  of  a  suspicious  natm'j,  for  he 
had  already  sent  the  stolen  effusions  of  Henry^s  passion  to 
Rome,  where  they  are  still  shown  at  the  Vatican. 

The  vengeance  of  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  follow  Wolsey 

'  Da  Belial,  the  French  amba^ador,  attributes  the  fall  of  Wolsey  entirely  to 
the  ill  offices  of  Anne  Boleyn.  In  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  tlie  cardinal,  for 
whom  he  expresses  great  commiseration,  he  sjiys,  "  The  worst  of  the  evil  is,  that 
mademoiselle  de  Boulen  has  made  her  friend  promise  that  he  never  will  hear 
him  speak,  fov  she  well  thinks  that  he  cannot  help  having  pity  upon  him." 

'  If  we  may  judge  of  the  treasures  the  poor  legate  wm  carrying  away,  by  the 
sample  of  those  of  which  an  accidental  expose  was  made  on  his  entrance  into 
London,  one  would  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  chance  of  food  for  the  royal  rapacity 
was  but  small,  and  this  lends  the  greater  probability  to  Dr.  Lingard's  idea,  that 
the  ostensible  charge  was  a  pretence  to  make  a  search  for  the  ^  wt  papers.  Speed 
gives  a  laughable  description  of  ati  accident  in  Fleet-street,  owing  to  the  wan- 
ton, high-pampered  mules  belonging  to  cardinal  ^^''ol8ey  running  away  with  his 
brother-cardinal's  luggage,  when  the  fardels  and  portmanteaus  burst,  and  out  fell 
such  a  selection  of  old  shoes,  patched  gaberdines,  and  ancient  garments  of  all 
kinds,  together  with  roasted  eggs  and  dry  crusts  provided  against  the  assaults 
of  hunger  by  the  way,  that  the  purse-pride  of  the  beholders  (which  wa-s  as 
thoroua;hly  a  national  trait  in  London  then  as  at  present)  was  much  gratified  by 
the  dlaplay  of  the  poverty  of  the  legantine  baggage.  Capucius,  in  his  despatches 
to  his  master,  Charles  V.,  mentions  that  Campeggio  had  steadfastly  refused  the 
bribes  that  Henry  VIII.  conthiually  offered  him  while  he  waa  in  England.— 
Correspondence  of  Charles  V.;  cdite.l  by  W.  Bradtbrd,  M.A.,  1851. 
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after  the  departiu-e  of  his  colleague,  and  On  the  9th  of  October 
two  bills  were  filed  against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  charg- 
ing him  with  having  exerciped  his  legantine  authority  in  Eng- 
land contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Wolsey  said,  "  He  knew 
thtit  there  was  a  night  crow  that  possessed  the  royal  ear  against 
him,  and  misrepresented  all  his  actions,'' — an  expression  that 
significantly  pointed  at  Anne  Boleyn.  Capucius,  the  resident 
ambassador  of  the  emperor,  kept  a  wary  eye  on  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  dates  the  fall  of  Wolsey  from 
his  surrender  of  the  seals,  on  St.  Luke's-day,  1530 ;  and  after 
relating  the  well-known  fact  that  the  disgraced  minister  had 
sent  in  a  Ust,  written  in  his  own  hand,  of  all  his  valuable 
effects,  desiring  the  king's  acceptance  of  them,  he  adds  the 
following  new  historical  circumstance :  "  Yesterday  the  king 
came  from  Greenwich  to  view  the  said  effects.  He  took 
with  him  only  his  lady-love,  her  mother,  and  one  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber.'"  Wolsey,  who  perhaps  hoped  that  his 
fair  foe  had  been  softened  by  the  iuijuisition  she  had  just 
made  into  the  stores  of  treasure  he  had  xesigned,  humbly 
sohcited  the  good  offices  of  sir  Henry  Norris  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  anxiously,  from  time  to  time,  inquired  of  him  "if 
the  displeasures  of  my  lady  Anne,  as  he  now  called  her,  were 
somewhat  abated,  her  favour  being  the  only  help  and  remedy."^ 
The  lingering  regard  of  Henry  for  his  former  favourite  was 
openly  manifested  when  he  was  told,  at  Christmas,  that  the 
cardinal  was  sore  sick  and  like  to  die,  for  he  expressed  gieat 
concern,  and  sent  Dr.  Butts,  his  physician,  to  attend  him.  When 
Butts  returned,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  seen  yonder 
man  ?" — "  Yes,  sir,''  was  the  reply.  "  How  do  you  hke  him  ?" 
demanded  the  king.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Butts,  "  if  you  will  have 
him  dead,  I  will  warrant  you  that  he  will  be  dead  within  four 
days,  if  he  receive  not  comfort  shortly  from  you." — "  Marry  ! 
God  forbid,"  cried  the  king,^  "  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would 
not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  pray  you  go  to 
him,  and  do  you  your  care  to  him." — "  Then  must  your  grace," 
said  Dr.  Butts,  "  send  him  some  comfortable  message." — "  So 


1  n.~ 


CorreBpondence  of  the  J5;m|)eror  Charles  V.,  edited  by  W.  Bradford,  M.A., 
p.  291.  '  Cavendish's  Wolsey.  '  Ibid, 
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I  will,"  replied  the  king,  "  by  you ;  therefore  make  speed  to 
him  again,  and  deliver  this  ring  from  me  for  a  token;"  in  the 
which  ring  was  the  king's  image  engraven  with  a  ruby,  as  like 
the  king  as  might  be  desired.  "  This  ring  he  knoweth  well," 
continued  Henry,  "  for  he  gave  me  the  same.  Tell  him  that 
I  am  not  offended  with  him  in  my  heart  for  any  thing,  and 
bid  him  be  of  good  comfort." — "  Then  spake  the  king  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Boleyn,  saying,  '  Good  sweetheart,  as  you  love  me,  send 
the  cardinal  a  token  at  my  request,  and  in  so  doing  you  shall 
deserve  our  thanks.'  She,  being  disposed  not  to  offend  the 
king,  would  not  disobey  his  loving  request,  but  ir  continently 
took  her  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at  her  side,  and  delivered  it 
to  Dr.  Butts,  with  very  gentle  and  loving  words." '  When 
the  compassionate  physician  returned  to  his  broken-hearted 
patient  at  Esher,  and  delivered  the  tokens  from  the  king 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  the  most  soothing  words  he  could 
devise  on  the  king  and  Mrs.  Anne's  behalf,  Wolsey  raised 
himself  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joyfully, 
giving  him  many  thanks  for  the  good  comfort  he  had  brought 
him. 

The  king  sent  three  more  of  his  physicians  to  consult  with 
Butts  on  Wolsey's  case,  and  in  four  days  they  set  him  on  his 
feet  again.  He  was,  however,  too  near  the  court  to  please 
the  rival  power  that  crossed  his  star;  for  Anne  Boleyn 
held  no  terms  with  any  one  who  showed  him  pity.  Capucius 
wrote  to  his  imperial  master  the  result  of  a  conversation  he 
had  with  Russell,  who  aflSrmed  that,  on  account  of  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  he  had  said  to  the  king,  the 
lady  had  held  him  in  dudgeon,  and  refused  to  speak  to  liim 
for  a  whole  month.^  The  duke  of  Norfolk  told  Capucius  that 
his  niece  was  enraged  against  himself,  because  he  had  not  used 
all  his  influence  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Wolsey.  As  she 
complained  to  the  king  of  this  conduct,  her  uncle,  Norfolk, 
sent  word  to  him  by  CromweU,  "that  if  he  departed  not 
instantly  for  the  north,  he  would  tear  him  with  his  teeth."^ 


^rffs« '^ 
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When  Cromwell  reported  this  message  to  his  patron,  Wolsey 
significantly  intimated  to  him  the  real  quarter  whence  the 
attack  proceeded,  and  predicted  further  evil  to  himself  from 
the  increasing  ascendancy  of  Anne  Boleyn.  While  Wolsey  was 
absent  at  his  see,  the  king  began  to  feel  his  loss.  One  day 
at  council  he  rated  the  Norfolk  ministry  for  some  deficiency 
or  neglect,  and  regretted  the  time  when  the  cardinal  presided. 
"  Since  that  hour,"  writes  Capucius  to  Charles  V.,  "  i;he 
duke,  the  lady  [Anne],  and  the  father  [Thomas  Boleyn], 
have  never  ceased  plotting  against  the  cardinal.  The  lady 
especially  has  wept  and  lamented  over  her  lost  time  and 
honour,  and  threatened  the  king  '  that  she  should  go  away.' 
They  say  the  king  has  had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  her,  and 
even  though  he  entreated  her  most  affectionately,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  leave  him,  nothing  would  satisfy 
her  but  the  arrest  of  the  cardinal."*  The  king  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  point  the  niece,  the  uncle,  and  the  father 
required,  without  greater  provocation,  which  was  given  by 
the  testimony  of  a  Venetian  physician,  long  an  inmate  of 
Wolsey's  household,  who  had  not  followed  him  to  his  northern 
archbishopric.  This  man  the  trio  enticed  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  house,  where  he  was  induced  to  bear  testimony 
"  that  cardinal  Wolsey  had  written  to  the  pope,  asking  him 
to  excommunicate  the  king  and  lay  an  interdict  on  England, 
if  he  did  not  dismiss  the  lady,  and  treat  queen  Katharine 
with  proper  respect."  Such  evidence  was  sufficient  for  the 
pui-poses  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  cardinaPs  arrest  was  the 
consequence.  Capucius  does  not  beUeve  in  the  imputa- 
tion on  Wolsey,  because  he  thinks,  favourable  as  it  was 
to  the  queen's  cause,  he  should  have  heard  of  it  from  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  "  who  was,"  he  adds,  "  a  bad  dissembler." 
He  treats  it  as  a  fabrication  of  Anne  to  complete  Wolsey's 
ruin.  He  reports  that  she  had  already  persuaded  the  king 
to  have  a  prison-chamber  prepared  for  his  old  minister  in  the 
Tower,  the  same  in  which  his  victim  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham spent  his  last  days."     Her  vengeance  was  not   satisfied 

'  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.,  edited  by  W,  Bi-adford,  M.A.:    despatch  of 
Capucius,  Feb.  6,  1530-1,  pp.  324,  325.  '  IMd. 
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till  slie  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  arrest  for  high 
treason,  after  he  had  retired  to  Cawood,  near  York,  when, 
as  if  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  cause  that  had  incurred  this 
deadly  hatred,  her  former  lover,  Percy,  then  earl  of  North- 
umberland,  was  the  person  employed  to  execute  the  royal 
warrant.  The  happiness  of  this  young  nobleman  had  been 
irreparably  bhghted  by  his  separation  from  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  and  his  compulsorj'  marriage  with  another.  He 
trembled  with  violent  agitation  when  he  arrested  Wolsey, 
whom  he  treated  in  a  very  ignominious  manner,  causing  his 
legs  to  be  bound  to  the  stirrups  of  liis  mule  like  a  common 
malefactor.  But  before  he  approached  his  ominous  place  of 
destination,  the  unhappy  prisoner  expired  at  Leicester,  and 
obtained  his  release  by  death  without  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  maternal  uncle,'  was  now  the 
president  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  her 
father^  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  sir  Thomas  More,  Fitzwilliara, 
and  Stephen  Gardiner,  formed  a  junta  by  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  realm  were  conducted;  but,  according  tc  the  reports  of 
the  French  ambassador,  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  ruling  power, 
whose  influence  directed  all.      She  kept  her  Christmas  again 

*  The  following  very  ciiriovs  account  of  this  great  peer  is  given  in  the  Reports 
of  Ludovioo  Falier,  ambassador  from  Venice  to  England,  luider  the  date  ]Oth 
November,  1531,  to  the  senate  of  Venice.  The  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Con-or 
Museum  in  that  city : — "  There  used  to  be  twelve  duchies,  but  from  their  dis- 
obedience and  turbulence  the  duchies  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown,  excepting 
three ;  namely,  Richmond,  who  is  the  grand  admiral  and  his  majesty's  natural 
son,  and  he  has  an  annual  income  of  10,000  ducats.  The  second  is  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  constable 
of  England,  He  is  the  treasurer-general,  or  lord  high-treasurer,  and  his  mnjesty's 
chief  vassal,  with  a  rental  of  20,000  ducats.  The  king  employs  him  more  than 
any  other  person  in  all  aflairs,  and  since  the  cardinal's  dciith  his  authority  ami 
power  have  inc:  ned :  all  affairs  devolve  on  him.  The  d>ikc  is  of  most  uoble 
English  descent,  '  nd  that  very  influential  person  the  duke  of  Huekingliavn  wa.shis 
father-in-law.  He  is  sage,  prudent,  liberal,  pleasing,  and  subtle ;  he  confers  with 
every  body,  and  is  most  exceedingly  well  versed  in  royal  administration  ;  he  dis- 
courses admirably  cx)nccrniug  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and,  in  fine,  a.sj)ires  to  yet 
greater  elevation.  He  evinces  ill-will  towards  foreigners,  and  especially  towardji 
our  Venetian  iiation ;  he  is  fifty-eight  years  old,  of  low  stature,  with  a  spare 
frame  and  dark  hair :  he  has  two  sons. 

^  He  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in  England,  with  reiiiainder  to  his  heirs- 
viale,  sind  earl  of  Omiond  in  Ireland,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  general,  ou  the 
8th  of  December,  1529. 
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ftt  Greenwich  in  iTval  splendour  to  the  queen,  and  received 
many  costly  gifts  a^^d  gratuities  from  the  enamoured  sove- 
reign. 

The  entries  connected  w^th  Anne  Boleyn  in  Henry's  privy- 
purse  accounts  are  curious,  and  in  some  measure  tend  to 
elucidate  the  peculiar  terms  on  which  they  stood.  There  is,  on 
the  23nd  of  November,  1529,  the  following  item : — "  Paid  to 
Cecill,  for  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  purple  velvet  for  maistress 
Anne,  xij*.  viiic?.  The  same  day  paid  to  Walter  Walshe,  for 
certain  stuflF  prepared  for  maistress  Anne  of  divers  persons," 
to  the  amount  of  216/.  9*.  8c?.'  On  the  last  day  of  December, 
110/.  is  paid  to  her  by  the  king's  command.^  On  the  16th 
of  May,  1530,  her  tailor  and  skinner  (furrier)  are  paid  from 
the  royal  privy -purse,  for  goods  and  workmanship  for  my  lady 
iVnne.  On  the  29th,  1/.  3«.  4c?.  is  paid  for  bows,  arrows,  shafts, 
broadheads,  braser,  and  shooting-glove,  for  my  lady  Anne.^ 

On  the  5th  of  June,  a  reward  of  6s.  Sd.  was  paid  ':o 
a  servant  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  bringing  cherries 
to  lady  Anne.^  On  the  8th  of  the  following  September,  10/. 
is  paid  to  the  wife  of  the  Dove,  (that  is,  of  the  man  who  keeps 
a  shop  with  that  sign,)  for  linen  cloth  for  her,  On  the  25th, 
'the  singular  entry  occurs  of  10*.  paid  by  the  king  for  a 
cow  that  Urian,  Anne's  Breton  greyhound,  had  killed.  Tliis 
animal  (not  the  most  amiable  pet  in  the  Avorld  for  a  maid  of 
honour)  was  probably  brought  by  Anne  from  France.  The 
name  of  Urian,  which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  foul 
fiend,  appears  indicative  of  his  evil  conditions.  His  exploit 
savours  of  the  wolf-hound  propensities.  On  the  13th  of  De- 
ceniber  13/.  is  paid  to  the  wife  of  the  Dove,  her  linen-draper, 
for  hnen  and  other  necessaries.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  siun  of  5/.  is  delivered  to  Anne  in  groats  for 
play-money.  On  the  30th,  100/.  is  delivered  to  her  by  the 
king's  command,  towards  her  New-year's  gift."  The  sum 
of  4/.  8*.  Sd.  is  paid  to  Adington,  the  skinner,  for  fuiTying 
ray  lady  Anne's  gOM'ns." 

It  might  be  about  this  period  that  the  following  incident 

*  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  Privj'-purse  Expenses,  Henry  VIII.  p.  4. 
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occurred  to  Anne  Boleyn.  A  book,  assuming  to  be  of  a  pro- 
phetic  character,  was,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  placed  in 
her  chamber  one  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
class  with  the  oracular  hieroglyphic  almanacs  of  succeeding 
centuries,  having  witliin  its  pages  certain  figures  marked  with 
the  letter  H  upon  one,  A  on  another,  and  K  on  a  third; 
which  were  expounded  as  the  king  and  his  wives,  and  to  her 
person  certain  destruction  was  predicted  if  she  married  the 
king.  Anne,  finding  the  book,  took  it  up,  and  seeing  the 
contents,  she  called  her  principal  attendant,  a  young  lady, 
named  Anne  SaviUe.*  "  Come  hither.  Nan,"  said  she.  "  See, 
here  is  a  book  of  prophecies;  this  is  the  king,  this  is  the 
queen,  wringing  her  hauds  and  mourning,  and  this  is  myself, 
with  my  head  cut  ofi^."  Anne  Saville  answered,  "  If  I  thought 
it  true,  I  would  not  myself  hnve  him  were  he  an  emperor." 
"  Tut !  Nan,"  replied  Anne  iioleyn ;  "  I  think  the  book  a 
bauble,  and  I  am  resolved  to  have  him,  that  my  issue  may  be 
royal,  whatever  may  'jecome  of  me."  This  story  is  the  more 
deserving  of  credence,  because  related  in  Wyatt's  memorials 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  It  proves  either  that  her  mind  was  free 
from  superstition,  or  that  she  regarded  the  production  as  a 
de\dce  of  some  of  the  queen's  friends,  who  might  have  taken' 
that  method  of  deterring  her  from  her  ambitious  designs  on 
the  croAvn-matrimonial  of  England.  It  shows,  also,  her  de- 
termination to  be  a  queen,  coute  qui  coute. 

In  the  spring  of  1530,  her  father,  now  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
was  appointed,  with  several  eminent  divines,  to  attend  tlie 
congress  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  on 
the  part  of  Henry  VIII.  The  earl,  when  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  Clement,  gave  great  offence  by  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  kissing  his  iiulincss's 
toe,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Fox,^  "  his  lordship's  dog  made 
matters  worse  by  biting  it."  The  emperor,  when  the  earl 
attempted  to  offer  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  divorce, 
"  bade  him  be  silent,  and  allow  his  less-interested  colleagues 
to  speak ;"  adding,  "  you  are  a  party  in  the  cause." ^    Boleyn, 

'  Tlie  lady  who  afterwards  bore  Anne's  train  when  she  was  created  niarehiouesi) 
of  Pembroke. 

-  MartjToiogy,  p.  520.   Mrs.  Tliompson'a  Court  of  Henry  VIIL     ^  Le  Grand. 
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with  undaunted  spirit,  replied,  "  That  he  came  not  there  as  a 
father,  but  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign :  that  if  the 
emperor  acquiesced  in  his  royal  master's  wish,  he  should 
rejoice;  but  if  not,  his  displeasure  was  of  no  consequence."' 
Nevertheless,  the  eiu-l  and  his  colleagues  offered  Cliarles 
300,000  crowns  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  divorce.'' 

Among  the  items  for  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  chargeable 
to  Henry's  privy-purse  in  the  year  1531,  are, — "  Wearing- 
appaiel  furnished  by  George  Taylor  and  John  Scot  to  the 
amount  of  18/.  6s.  4c?.  j  also  40Z.  15^.  Sd.  to  the  said  Taylor 
and  Adington  the  skinner,  for  furs  and  work  done  for  her ; 
and  18/.  odd  to  Lilgrave  the  embroiderer,  on  account  of  his 
bill  for  stuff  made  for  my  lady  Anne.-"  The  sum  of  35/.  is 
paid  to  John  Scot,  on  account  of  his  bill  for  the  fair  favourite, 
and  other  sums  to  be  expended  in  her  service.  Then  a  farm 
is  purchased  for  her  at  Greenwich,  and  paid  for  by  the  king. 
In  April  upwards  of  40/.  is  disbursed  to  Rasmus,  the  armourer, 
(supposed  herald-painter,)  for  garnishing  her  desk  with  gold 
and  other  decorations.'  Not^fvithstanding  all  these  presents 
and  gratuities,  added  to  the  fine  income  she  possessed,  Anne 
was  fi-equently  in  debt.  The  privy -purse  expenses  bear  record 
jjhat  she  pawned  one  of  her  jewels  for  20/.  to  her  sister  Mary, 
who  was  really  in  straitened  circumstances.  This  jewel  was 
redeemed  by  the  king's  order  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1530.  Henry  constantly  had  to  pay  the  tailor's,  furrier's, 
and  mercer'2  bills  of  his  fair  unthrifty  favourite,  to  whom  his 
indulgence  app'^ars  to  have  been  unbounded. 

Anne,  however,  had  her  anxieties  at  this  crisis,  for  the 
opinion  of  all  Christendom  was  so  much  against  the  divorce, 
that  Henry  was  disposed  to  waver.  Even  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  church  had  much  to  say  against  the  proceedings 
of  Anne  at  this  period.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Bucer, 
whether  Anne  Boleyn  had  children  by  the  king,  "  I  do  not 
know,"  replied  his  friend,  "that  she  has  any  acknowledged  as 
such.  They  may  probably  be  brought  up  in  private,  (which, 
if  I  vm  not  mistaken,  I  have  heard  more  than  once,)  though 
there  are  those  that  positively  deny  it.     She  is  young,  good- 


1  Le  firand,     Tytler. 
'  Privy -purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Nicolas, 
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looking,  and  of  a  rather  dark  complexion;  he  is  himself 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  indeed  you  never  saw  a  taller  or 
more  noble-looking  personage/"  Luther  himself  declared 
"That  he  would  rather  allow  the  king  to  take  two  wives 
than  dissolve  his  present  marrage,"'  and  the  pope  had  already 
caused  a  secret  sug[,3stion  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made  to 
Cassal;  but  it  went  no  farther,*  sach  an  arrangement  not 
being  very  hkely  to  please  either  of  the  ladies.  At  last,  Crom. 
well's  bold  expedient  of  separating  England  from  the  papal 
see  smoothed  Anne  Boleyn's  path  to  the  queenly  chair.  Her 
royal  mistress  was  expelled  from  Windsor,  and  she  became 
the  king's  constant  companion ;  she  rode  with  him  on  all  his 
progresses,  and,  with  glaring  disregai'd  to  propriety,  occupied 
apartments  contiguous  to  his  own.  The  dazzling  prospect  of 
a  crown  had  rendered  Anne  forgetful  of  that  deUcacy  of  feel. 
ing  which  should  have  taught  her  to  regard  a  stain  as  a 
wound.  In  May  1532,  the  privy -purse  expenses  of  king 
Henry  bear  record  of  the  following  extravagant  item  on  ac- 
count of  my  lady  Anne  of  Rochford,  as  she  is  there  called; 
namely,  "  Twenty-two  Flemish  ells  of  gold  arras,  at  forty-six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  a-yard,  seventy-four  pounds  twelve 
and  fourpence."  A  fev/  days  afterwards  we  find, — "Item,  the 
22nd  day,  paid  the  serjeant  of  the  cellar  for  that  he  won  of 
my  lady  Anne  at  the  bowls ;  and  paid,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, twelve  pounds  seven  and  sixpence."  It  was  not  al- 
ways that  my  lady  Anne  lost  at  games  of  chance,  to  which 
she  was  much  addicted ;  repeated  records  occur  in  the  privy. 
purse  expenses  of  her  winnmgs  of  her  royal  lover.  In  May 
1531,  money  is  delivered  to  her  to  play ;  and  yet  the  king 
pays  various  simis  of  4/.,  15/.,  and  odd  shilhngs,  for  his  losses 
to  her. 

Some  cause,  perhaps  the  anxiety  coimected  with  her  doubt- 
ful position  in  Henrj^'s  court,  had  faded  the  beauty  of  Anne 

'  Zurich  Letters,  Simon  Gryiicous  to  Martin  IJucer :  Parker  Society,  p.  553, 
Nov.  1531.  (irynseus  was  a^eiit  to  Henry  VIII.  for  collecting  the  opinions  of 
foreign  universities  rogunliug  the  divorce.  In  the  same  collection  of  letters, 
there  i'  uohle  one  of  that  true  reformer,  the  mild  Philip  Melanctlion,  finiily  in 
favi:  If  of  the  nm  appy  Katharine  of  Arragon.  "  As  to  myself,"  says  Melancthon, 
"  I  will  have  ithing  to  do  with  the  business.  If  any  one  recommends  a  divorce, 
he  shnll  perform  his  part  without  me." — Ibid.  p.  556. 

'  Luthen  Epiot.,  Kalae,  ly  17,  p.  290.      "  Sec  Gregory  Cassid's letter, in  Herbeit 
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Boleyn  at  this  period;  for  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Carlo 
Capello,  gives  any  thing  but  a  flattering  description  of  her 
personal  channs  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  as  related  by  Sanuto, 
December  7th,  1532.  He  says,  "  My  lady  Anne  is  not  the 
most  bear  'Tul  in  the  world;  her  form  is  irregular  and  flat,  her 
flesh  has  a  ..  warthy  tinge,  she  has  a  long  neck,  a  large  mouth, 
but  very  fine  black  eyes."  He  adds,  "  that  it  wds  generally 
reported  that  she  had  borne  a  son  to  the  king,  that  had  died 
soon  after  its  birth."  Such  reports,  however  unfounded  they 
alight  be,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  her  doubtful 
situation  in  the  court. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Anne  removed  from  Greenwich  to 
Dui'ham-house,  and  the  royal  watermen  were  rewarded  by  the 
king  with  16*.  for  conveying  her  thither  by  water.  In  Jime, 
a  costly  cloak  and  evening  dress  (familiarly  termed  a  night- 
gown) were  provided  for  her  at  the  king's  especial  charge. 
For  the  amusement  of  such  of  our  fair  readers  as  may  wish 
to  see  a  specimen  of  a  milliner's  bill  of  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  court,  we  transcribe  the  account 
from  that  valuable  work,  the  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Henry 
VIII.,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  research 
of  sir  Harris  Nicolas : —  £  ^   ^ 

"Hem.    Paid  to  Tohn  Malte  for  twelve  yards  of  black  aatin  for  a 

cloak  for  nv     A\  Anne,  at  8».  the  yard 4  16     0 

For  making  tlic  samft  cloak .>..050 

A  yard  of  black  velvet  for  edging,  i>  3  same 0  13     4 

Tliree  yards  and  three-quarters       black  velvet  to  line  the  collar 

and  vents,  [armholes] 1  16     0 

Two  yards  of  black  satin  to  lin   the  sleeves  of  the  said  cloak,  at 

8*.  the  yard 0  16    0 

Eleven  yards  of  Bruges  satin  to  line  the  rest  of  the  cloak,  at 

2*.  4rf.  the  yard 158 

Two  yards  of  buckram  to  line  the  upper  sleeves  of  the  said  cloak  .020 

The  whole  cost  of  the  cloak  is £9    4    8" 

The  night-gown,  which  was  also  made  of  black  satin  lined 
with  black  taffeta,  stiffened  with  buckram  and  trimmed  with 
black  velvet,  cost  10/.  15*.  Sf?, ;  at  the  same  time  sixteen 
yards  of  green  damask,  at  8*.  a-yard,  were  purchased  for  her.' 
In  August  the  same  year,  lady  Kussell,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  most  climbing  of  Henry's  parvenu  ministers,  endeavoured 
*  Privy -purse  iSxtv-nses  of  Henry  VIII.,  pp.  222-3. 
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to  propitiate  the  fair  favourite  by  the  preser.*  ji  a  stag  and  a 
greyhound.  Anne  transferred  this  offering  to  the  king,  who 
rewarded  lady  Russell's  servant  with  40«.' 

Anne  was  now  fast  apprr  •  hing  to  the  lofty  mark  at  which 
she  had  been  aiming  for  t^c  L*At  five  years.  On  the  let  of 
September  the  same  year,  as  a  preparatory  step  for  her  eleva- 
tion  to  a  still  higher  rank,  Henry  created  Anne  Boleyu  mar- 
chioness  of  Pembroke,  a  royal  title  which  had  last  been  borne 
by  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor.  The  king  rendered  the  honour 
conferred  on  his  betrothed  the  more  marked,  because  it  iden- 
tified her  with  his  own  family.  The  preamble  to  Anne 
Boleyn's  patent  of  creation  as  marchioness,  is  couched  in 
language  deserving  note.''  The  king  declares  his  motives  for 
taking  this  step  are, — because  a  monarch  ought  to  surround 
his  throne  with  many  peers  of  tha  worthiest  of  both  sexes, 
especially  those  who  are  of  royal  blood;  for  this  reason  "  We, 
by  the  consent  of  the  nobility  of  our  kingdom  present,  do  make, 
create,  and  ennoble  our  cousin  Anne  Rochford,  one  of  tlie 
daughters  of  our  well-beloved  cousin  Thomas  earl  of  Wiltshire 
and  of  Orraond,  keeper  of  our  privy-seal,  to  be  marchioness  of 
Pembroke;  and  also,  by  putting  on  of  a  mantle  and  the  setting 
of  a  coronet  of  gold  on  her  head,  do  really  invest  unto  her  the 
name,  title,  &c.,  and  to  her  heirs-male."  He  adds  a  grant  to 
Anne  and  her  heirs  of  35/.  per  annum  out  of  the  crown-rents 
of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff'.  Her 
father,  Gardiner,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  are  among  the 
witnesses  of  this  charter,  which  was  made  the  1st  of  Sep. 
tember,  1532.' 

Many  instances  had  occurred  of  great  peerages  falling  to 
ladies,  but  this  is  the  first  of  a  female  peer  being  created.   Anne 

*  Privy-purse  Exp.,  p.  245.  *  MiUes'  Catalogue  of  Honour,  p.  41. 

'  The  original  of  this  patent  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house,  Wt'stmiiister. 
It  gives  Anne  Boleyn  precedence,  and  her  heirs  after  her,  over  all  the  otlier 
marchionesses  in  England.  There  were,  at  that  time,  two  marchionesses  ilosely 
allied  to  the  royal  family ;  namely,  the  marcliionesa  of  Dorset,  the  king's  own 
niece,  and  wife  to  his  cousin  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  tlie  mar- 
chioness of  Exeter,  whose  husbiuid  was  the  son  of  his  aunt,  the  princess  Katherine 
Plantagenet.  The  usual  clause  touching  the  legitimacy  of  the  oflspring  by  wlioin 
the  title  was  to  be  inherited,  in  omitted  in  Anne  Boleyn's  patent.  An  omission 
which  of  course  was  regsirdcd  by  her  enemies  as  intentional,  and  liable  iti  con- 
structions not  the  most  flattering  to  her  virtue.  She  is  designated  as  latly 
ttiarqucs  in  the  instrument. 
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was  then  staying,  with  !\lmost  (jueeidy  {>■  )mp,  at  Windsor-castle, 
and  there  the  eciuraony  took  place  which  made  her  a  peeress 
of  the  realm.  "  The  king, ;. 'tended  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suftblk,  the  French  urnbassador,  and  many  peers,  besides 
the  privy  council,  went  on  Sunday  Sept.  Ist,  to  the  state 
apartment  in  Windsor-en'  '^le,  Ciwled  by  some  '  the  chamber  of 
salutation,*  and  by  otlu'rs      he  presence-chamber/  and  seated 

'^'>  this  room  Anne  Boleyn  whs 
Co,    tiers  and  the  nobility,  both 
i  (    rter  king-at-arms,  bearing 
iter  Garter  came  the  ladv 
'  Norfolk  and  cousin-german  to 
left  arm  a  robe  of  state,  made 
of  crimson  velvet  furred  with    rmine,  and  in  her  right  hand  a 
coronet  of  gold.     She  was  followed  by  Anne  Boleyn  herself, 
with  her  hair  loose  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  attired  in  her 
inner  garment,  caUed  a  surcoat,  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with 
ermine  also,  and  with  short  sleeves :  she  walked  between  Eli- 
zabeth countess  of  Rutland,  and  Dorothy  countess  of  Sussex, 
and  she  was  followed  by  many  noble  gentlewomen.     While 
she  approached  the  king  s  royal  seat,    she  thrice  made  her 
obeisance;    and  when  she  arrived  before  him,    she  kneeled. 
The  charter  having  been  presented  to  the  king,  he  delivered 
it  to  his  secretary  Gardiner,  who  read  it  aloud;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  words  mantillce  indudionem,  the  king  took  the 
robe  of  state  from  the  lady  Mary,  and  put  it  on  Aime  Boleyn's 
shoulders ;  and  at  the  words  circuli  aurei,  the    lady  !Mary 
handed  him  the  coronet,  which  he  placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
new-made  marchioness.     When  the  charter  was  read  he  pre- 
sented it  to  her,  together  with  another  that  secured  to  her  a 
pension  of  1000/.  per  annum  during  her  life,  for  maintaining 
that  dignity.      She  then  gave  the  king  humble  thanks,  and 
with  the  coronet  on  her  head,  and  invested  with  the  robe,  slie 
retired,  the  trumpets  sounding  most  melodiously  as  she  de- 
parted from  the  presence-chamber.     A  largess  was  cried  on 
her  gift  to  Garter  king-at-arms  of  8/,,  and  to  his  officers  of 
11/.;  while  Henry  gave  a  largess  of  5/.  on  the  occasion."^ 

'  MiUes'"  Catalogue  of  Honour,  p.  42. 
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The  sum  of  30/.  16s.  lOd.  was  paid  from  the  royal  privy, 
purse  for  the  materials  of  which  Amie  Boleya's  ^bes  were 
made  for  her  investiture  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke.'  Henry 
presented  her  with  some  miniatures  by  Holbein,  magnificently 
set  in  jewels,  as  ornaments  for  her  person.  The  unpublished 
MSS.  in  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster,  bear  record  of  a 
costly  donation  of  gold,  silver,  and  parcel^gilt  plate,  presented 
by  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  this  occasion,  to  the  value  of 
1188/.  lis.  lOd.  The  articles  in  this  curious  inventory  con- 
sist of  cups,  flagons,  bowls,  trenchers, .  goblets  with  covers, 
having  the  royal  arms  on  shields ;  spoons,  salts,  ohandeliers, 
and  a  chafing-dish.  She  had  an  establishm^it  which  outvied 
that  of  the  sister  and  nieces  of  the  king.  She  had  a  train- 
bearer,  three  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  four  maids  of 
honour,  all  of  them  daughters  of  barons  or  knights;  three 
gentlemen  in  waiting;  six  officers,  all  knights  or  barons;  and 
more  than  thirty  domestics.  In  most  of  the  royal  architec- 
ture which  was  under  progress  during  the  divorce,  and  while 
Anne  Boleyn  was  beloved  by  the  king,  their  initial  cjrphers 
were  introduced,  entwined  with  a  true-lover's  knot.  This  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Cambridge,  where  the  choir  of  King's  col- 
lege is  separated  firom  the  ante^chapel  by  a  screen,  added  in  the 
year  1534,  in  which  are  these  cyphers  and  knot,  besides  the 
arms  of  England  empaled  with  those  of  Boleyn.''      orn>n(n<  H 

Just  before  the  visit  Henry  made  to  France  in  company 
with  Anne  Boleyn  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  cardinal  du 
Bellai,  ambassador  from  Francis  I.,  thus  describes  their  pro- 
ceedings : — "  I  am  alone  every  day  with  the  ,lung  when  we 

'  PriTy-pune  Expenses f  ,dr  II^.Nioolas. 
'  The  achievement  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn  stands  neatly  carved  on  the  large 
wood  screen  as  you  go  up  to  the  choir  in  King's-oollege  chapel,  Cambridge,  being 
quarterly  France  and  England,  empaling  quarterly  of  six  ^eoea  j  1.  g^es,  three 
lions  passant,  gardant,  or,  on  a  labiel  of  three  points,  azure,  and  fle\u«-de-lys  of 
the  second,  Luicaster ;  2.  azure,  seme  of  flowers-de-lnoei'  or,  a  label  of  three 
points,  gules,  Angouldmej  8.  gides,  a  lion  passant,  gardttnt,  or.  These  three 
augmentaitioDi  were  g^ven  her  by  Henry  VIII.  when  he  created  her  marchioness 
of  Pembroke.  Bochfbrd,  BrotiberiMiit  and  Warrm  foUow  those  of  Butler  of 
C>rmond.-Camden's  Remains,  p.  217.  "  It  is  a  wngular  &ct,"  observes  sir  H. 
Nicolas,  "  that  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  armorial  ensigns  to  Anne  Boleyn,  then 
marcluoness  of  Pembroke,  he  took  especial  care  to  show  her  royal  and  illustriotu 
descent  through  the  Howardt,  by  introaucingthe  arms  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
son  of  Edward  I^  and  of  the  Warrens,  earls  of  Surrey,  from  the  Howard  shield." 
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are  hunting;  he  chats  familiarly  with  me,  and  sometimes 
madame  Anne  joins  our  party.  Each  of  them  are  equipt 
with  bow  and  arrows,  which  is,  as  you  know,  their  mode  of 
following  the  chase.  Sometimes  he  places  us  both  in  a  sta- 
tion to  see  him  shoot  the  deer ;  and  whenever  he  arrives  near 
any  house  belonging  to  his  courtiers,  he  alights  to  tell  them  of 
the  feats  he  has  performed.  Madame  Anne  has  presented  me 
a  complete  set  of  hunting-gear,  consisting  of  a  cap,  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  greyhound.  I  do  not  tell  you  this  as  a  boast  of 
the  lady's  favours,  but  to  show  how  much  king  Henry  prizes 
me  as  the  representative  of  our  monarch,  for  whatever  that  lady 
does  is  directed  by  him."  This  despatch  is  dated  from  Han- 
well  :  so  is  the  following,  which  is  written  to  intimate  that  king 
Henry  much  desired  that  Anne  Boleyn  should  be  invited  to 
his  approaching  congress  vrith  Francis  I.  "  If  our  sovereign," 
says  Bellai,  "  wishes  to  gratify  the  king  of  England,  he  can  do 
nothing  better  than  invite  madame  Anne  with  him  to  Calais, 
and  entertain  her  there  with  great  respect."  The  next  sen- 
tence is  not  complimentary  to  the  reputation  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
for  the  ambassador  adds, — "  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  king  of  France  brings  no  company  of  ladies,  (indeed 
there  is  always  better  cheer  without  them) ;  but  in  case  they 
must  come,  he  had  better  bring  only  the  queen  of  Navarre  to 
Boulogne.  I  shall  not  mention  with  whom,  or  from  whence, 
this  idea  originates,  being  pledged  to  secrecy,  but  be  assured 
I  do  not  write  without  authority.  As  to  the  queen  of  France,* 
not  for  the  world  would  he  [Henry  VIII.]  meet  her,  for  he  says 
he  would  as  soon  see  the  devil  as  a  lady  in  a  Spanish  dress." 
It  was  at  the  period  between  Anne  Boleyn's  creation  as 
marchioness  of  Pembroke  and  her  recognition  as  queen,  that 
Wyatt  addressed  to  her  the  following  hues,  in  which  he  bids 
farewell  to  her  as  a  lover : — 


"  Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant ; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent. 

Forget  not  yet. 


.;•''«  ^r-;*^ 


'  Eleanor  of  Austria,  sister  to  Charles  Y.,  and  consequently  niece  to  Katharine 
of  Arragon :  she  was  the  second  wife  of  Francis  I.,  and  niece  to  the  ill-treated 
Katharine  of  Arragon. 
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Popget  not  yet  when  first  began  ,  .•     ,{   ,  !,r 

The  weary  life  ye  know;  since  when      "  i"  ' 
The  suit,  the  service  none  tell  can,  -  '' 

Forget  not  yet. 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  eusaya,  [trials,]  j  ^    • .. 

The  cruel  wrongs,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painfbl  patience  and  delays. 

Forget  not  yet. 

Forget  not,  oh !  forget  not  this. 
How  long  ago  hath  been  and  is 
The  love  that  never  meant  amiss,  * 

Forget  not  yet. 

Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved,  >  >.  >    . 

The  which  so  constant  hath  thee  loved. 
Whose  steadfast  faith  hath  never  moved. 

Forget  not  yet.'* 

The  state  of  horticulture  in  England  at  this  period  may  be 
traced  by  some  very  interesting  items  in  the  privy-purse  ex- 
penses of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  summer  of  1533,  in  which  are 
recorded  rewards  paid  to  sundry  poor  women,  on  various  days, 
for  bringing  the  king  presents  of  apples,  pears,  barberries, 
peaches,  artichokes,  filberts,  and  other  fruits.  His  gardeners 
from  Beaulieu,  Greenwich,  and  Hampton  bring  him  grapes, 
oranges,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  strawberries,  pomegra- 
nates, citrons,  plums,  lettuces,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  kind 
of  luxury  that  could  be  supplied  for  the  royal  table  in  modem 
times.  The  first  specimens  of  porcelain,  or  china,  on  record 
ever  introduced  into  England,  are  mentioned  by  Henry  Hut- 
tofc,  surveyor  of  the  customs  at  Southampton,  in  a  letter  to 
Cromwell  about  this  period,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  pre- 
sent of  novelties  for  king  Henry  VIII.,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles : — "  Two  musk  cats,  three  little  '  munkkeys,'  a 
marmozet ;  a  shirt,  or  upper  vestm'e,  of  fine  cambric,  wrought 
with  white  silk  in  every  part,  which  is  very  fair  for  a  such- 
like thing ;  a  chest  of  nuts  of  India,  containing  xl.  which  be 
greater  than  a  man's  fist,  [cocoa-nuts,  of  course]  ;  and  three 
potts  of  erthe  payntid,  called  Porseland^  Howbeit,  the  mer- 
chant saith,  before  they  shall  be  presented,  there  shall  be  to 
every  one  of  these  things  certain  preparations,  such  as  chains 
of  gold  a^  silver,  with  colours  and  other  things  according, 
for  the  furniture  of  the  same."  These  dainty  chains,  we  think, 
*  Original  Letters,  edited  by  sir  H.  Ellis;  third  Series. 
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must  have  been  intended  for  the  furniture  of  the  cats,  monkeys, 
and  marmoset.    In  contradistinction  to  queen  Katharine,  who 
Avas  fond  of  those  animals,  Anne  Boleyn  expressed  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  monkeys.       '•  -  /  .  »^.-  "»-/  ;v  t-;  *  v  -  vi  t  'y.  jiif  ^'t 
On  the  4th  of  October  was  paid,  by  Henry's  orders,  56/. 
for  certain  silks  provided  for  apparel  for  Anne,  who  is  styled 
my  lady  marques  of  Pembroke,  and  the  same  day  38/.  10*.  lOd. 
for  furring  the  same.'     Probably  she  had  her  share,  also,  in 
the  jewels,  mercery,  and  millinery  for  which  the  royal  privy- 
purse  accounts  are  charged,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
12,000/.,  at  the  same  time.     The  following  day,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  sovereign  receives  the  noble  gift  of  10/.'     On 
the  13th  of  October,  Anne,  attended  by  the  marchioness  of 
Derby  and  a  chosen  retinue  of  ladies,  arrived  at  Dover  in  the 
royal  train ;  and  early  on  the  following  morning  they  all  em- 
barked for  Calais,  where  they  arrived  at  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
On  the  14th,  the  grand-master  of  France  sent  a  present  of 
grapes  and  pears  to  the  fair  Boleyn.     The  same  day  Henry 
gave  her  further  marks  of  his  favour,  by  granting  her  a  set- 
tlement of  lands  in  Wales,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Somersetshire. 
On  the  21st,  they  progressed  with  great  pomp  to  Boulogne,  to 
meet  the  French  king.     Henry  and  Francis  approached  each 
other  bare-headed,  and  embraced.     Francis  was  not  accompa- 
nied either  by  his  queen,  his  sister,  or  indeed  by  any  ladies,— 
a  mortifying  circumstance  to  Anne  Boleyn,  since  nothing 
could  afford  a  more  decided  proof  of  the  questionable  light 
in  which  she  was  regarded  at  this  time  by  her  old  friends  at 
the  court  of  France.     Hall  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
munificence  of  Henry's  entertainment  at  Boulogne,  where 
Francis,  in  the  capacity  of  host,  furnished  the  cheer  and  paid 

all  costs.'  r      i ...    Mi 

Though  Anne  sojourned  four  days  with  Henry  at  Bou- 
logne, the  absence  of  the  ladies  of  the  French  king's  family 
prevented  her  from  appearing  at  the  festivities  that  were  pro- 
vided for  her  royal  lover.  On  the  25th,  she  returned  with 
the  two  kings  to  Calais,  where,  for  the  honour  of  his  realm, 
our  English  Harry  had  caused  preparations*  to  be  made  for 

*  1  Privy-pune  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  '  Ibid. 

3  MS,  Harl,  No.  303,  p.  4. 


*  Herbert.   Lingard,  Tytler.  Turac 
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the  reception  of  the  French  sovereign  and  his  court  which 
can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  gorgeous  details  of  Oriental  ro- 
mance; where,  however,  silver,  and  gold,  and  pearls  are  sup- 
plied by  the  writer  cost-free,  while  Henry  must  have  drained 
his  exchequer  to  furnish  the  banqueting-chamber  at  Calais, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Hall  -. — "  It  was  hung  with  tissue 
raised  with  silver,  and  framed  with  cloth  of  silver  raised  with 
gold.  The  seams  of  the  same  were  covered  with  broad 
wreaths  of  goldsmiths'  work,  frdl  of  stones  and  pearls.  In 
this  chamber  was  a  cupboard  of  seven  stages  high,  all  plate  of 
gold,  and  no  gilt  plate.  Besides  that,  there  hung  ten  branches 
of  silver-gilt,  and  ten  branches  all  white  silver,  every  branch 
hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the  same  sort,  bearing  two  lights 
of  wax.  The  French  king  was  served  three  coiirses,  dressed 
afker  the  French  fashion ;  and  the  king  of  England  had  like 
courses,  after  the  English  fashion.  The  first  course  of  every 
kind  was  forty  dishes,  the  second  sixty,  the  third  eighty, 
which  were  costly  and  pleasant.  After  supper  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  28th  of  October,  came  in  the  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke, with  seven  ladies,  in  masquing  apparel  of  strange 
fashion,  made  of  cloth  of  gold  slashed  with  crimson  tinsel 
satin,  puffed  with  cloth  of  silver,  and  knit  with  laces  of  gold.' 
These  ladies  were  led  into  the  state  chamber  just  described  by 
four  damsels  dressed  in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  pine 
cypress.  Then  the  lady  marchioness  took  the  French  king, 
the  countess  of  Derby  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  every  lady 
took  a  lord.  In  dancing,  king  Henry  removed  "iihe  ladies' 
visors,  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown.'"  The  French  king 
then  discovered  that  he  had  danced  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
the  lovely  English  maid  of  honour  of  his  first  queen,  for  whose 
departure  he  had  chidden  the  EngUsh  ambassador  ten  years 
before.  He  conversed  with  her  some  Uttle  time  apart,  and 
the  next  morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel  valued  at 
15,000  crowns.^  On  the  30th  of  this  festive  month,  "the 
two  sovereigns  mounted  their  horses,  and  Henry  having  con- 
ducted his  royal  guest  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions,  they 
dismounted  on  French  ground ;  and  there  they  joined  hands 
with  loving  behaviour  and  hearty  words,  embraced  each  other, 

1  Hall,  t).  794.  Mbid.  >  Le  arand.    lingard. 
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and  so  parted."  *  The  ^^eather  was  so  tempestuous^  that  Anne 
and  her  royul  lover  vrere  detained  a  fortnight  at  Calais  after 
the  departure  of  Francis  I.  On  the  14th  of  November  they 
safely  crossed  the  Channel^  and  landed  at  Dover.  ^^t'  i^ua 

The  favourite  diversion  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  king  seems 
to  have  been  cards  and  dice.  Henry^s  losses  at  games  of 
chance  were  enormous;  but  Anne,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  sum  she  lost  to  the  serjeaut  of  the  cellar  at  bowls, 
appears  to  be  a  fortunate  gamester.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber we  observe  the  following  entry  ui  Henry's  privy-purse 
expenses :  "  Delivered  to  the  king's  grace  at  Stone  9/.  6*.  8rf., 
which  his  grace  lost  at  jpope  Juliits's  game  to  my  lady  marques 
[Anne  Bdeyn],  Mr.  Bryan,  and  maister  Weston."  On  the 
25th,  Henry  loses  twenty  crowns  to  the  same  party  at  the 
same  game;  and  the  following  day,  18/.  13«.  4rf.  On  the 
28th,  Anne  again  wins,  11/.  13«.  ^d.,  in  a  single-handed  game 
of  cards  with  her  royal  lover.  The  next  day  Henry  is  the  loser 
of  4/.  at  pope  Julius's  game;  and  also,  -on  the  31st,  sixteen 
crovras  at  the  same  to  Anne  and  young  Weston.*  Such 
entries  are  little  to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Pope  Juhus's  game,'  which  was  at  this  time  so  greatly  in 
vogue  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  probably  the  origin 
of  the  vulgar  round-game  called  in  modem  times  'Pope- 
Joan.'  The  various  points  in  that  game,  such  as  matrimony, 
intrigue,  pope,  and  the  stops,  appear  to  have  borne  significant 
allusion  to  the  relative  situations  in  the  royal  drama  of  the 
divorce,  and  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  his  agents  in 
preventing  the  king's  marriage  with  his  beautiful  favourite, 
Anne  Boleyn. 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  the  Observant-friars  of  Greenwich 
rendered  themselves  highly  obnoxious  to  Henry,  by  their  de- 
termined opposition  to  his  divorce  from  their  royal  patroness, 
queen  Katharine ;  but  even  in  this  house  Anne  Boleyn  had  a 

»HaU. 

^  Young  Weston,  one  of  the  gamblers  at  these  oi^ies,  was  among  the  unfortu'. 
nate  victims  of  Henry's  jealousy  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

'  In  the  Privy-purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  called  pope  Julias  game, 
in  evident  mockery  of  Julius  II.,  the  copy  of  whose  hreve  of  disp  msatiou  had  been 
lately  produced  by  Katharine  of  Arragon  as  an  important  documt;nt  in  favour  of 
the  legality  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII. 
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partisan.  Her  charity  to  the  mother  of  one  of  the  lay. 
brothers,  Richard  Lyst,  led  him  warmly  to  espouse  her  cause, 
"  for  which,"  he  assures  "  her  grace,"  as  he  styles  her  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  soon  after  she  was  created  mar- 
chioness of  Pembroke,  "he  suffered  oftentimes  rebukes  and 
much  trouble."     .;'    ^;  •     ;,  ,.■■*,   vj^-n    ,    ; 

"  Alao,  madam,"  continues  he^  "oftentimes  in  derision  I  have  been  called  your 
diapUun ;  howbeit,  as  yet  I  never  took  no  orders  to  be  priest,  but  with  tlio  grace 
of  Jesn  I  do  intend  in  time,  and  I  trust  within  this  y  year  and  less,  to  say  an 
hundred  mtu$e»  fat  yonr  prosperous  state,  both  •piritnid  and  corporeal ;  ibr  now 
I  am  at  liberty  to  be  a  priest,  whereas  before  I  was  bound  to  the  contrary,  by 
the  reason  that  I  was  made  sure  to  a  young  woman  in  the  way  of  marriage 
before  I  came  to  religion,  but  now  she  is  departed  to  the  mercy  ot  God."' 

Caii  any  one  suppose  that  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is  no 
babe  in  point  of  worldly  wisdom,  would  have  mentioned  his 
hope  of  saying  one  hundred  masses  as  an  acceptable  service 
to  a  person  who  did  not  profess  i^  belief  in  their  efficacy? 
But,  however  Anne  Boleyn  mighty  for  her  own  personal  in- 
terests,  ally  herself  poHtically  wiA  the  rising  party  who  sup- 
ported  the  Reformation,  she  continued,  to  the  end  of  her  lite, 
to  conform  to  the  ceremonials  and  ritual  authorized  by  king 
Henry's  church,  which  retained  every  dogma,  every  observ- 
ance, every  superstition  believed  and  practised  by  Roman- 
catholics,  save  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Anne's  future 
mass-sayer,  Richard  Lyst,  goes  on  to  extol  her  beneficence 
to  his  poor  mother,  adding  significant  hints  how  acceptable 
additional  donations  would  be,  and  intimating  the  channel 
through  which  she  could  transmit  them.      ;         '- 

*  Original  Letters,  e(Utcd  by  sir  Henry  Ellis ;  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  tlurd  Scries. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  with  Henry  VIII. — Its  public  celebration — Her  corona* 
tion — Pageants  and  festivities — Opposition  by  the  Catholics — Birth  of  princess 
Elizabeth — Settlement  of  the  crown  on  Aime's  issue — Henry  and  Anne  excom* 
mnnicated — Anne  supports  the  Reformation  and  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
— Her   altered  manners — Protects  Latimer — Exults  in  queen  Katharine's  * 
death — Loses  Heinry's  affection — Discovers  his  passion  for  Jane  Seymour- 
Bears  a  dead  son — Anger  of  the  king — Arrest  of  Brereton — Anne's  dialogue 
with   Smeatou — Jousts  at  Greenwich — King's  angry  departure — Arrest  of 
Anne's  brother  and  others — She  is  carried  to  the  Tower — Her  despair — Accused 
by  Smep  on — Her  letter  to  the  king — Trial  of  Anne — Sentence — Her  speech— > 
Her  X  irriage  dissolved — Execution  of  her  brother  and  others — Her  poems—  ■ 
Behaviour  on  the  scaffold — Fidelity  of  her  maids — Gift  to  Wyatfs  sister—  -i'^ 
Dying  speech— Beheaded— Hasty  burial — ^Norfolk  tradition — King  Heiuy's  .  , 
remorse. 

The  time  and  place  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.  are  disj^'^ted  points  in  history.  Some  authors  haA'e 
affirmed  that  she  was  privately  united  to  the  king  at  Dover 
the  same  day  they  returned  from  France,  being  the  festival 
^i!  St.  Erkenwald;'  according  to  others,  the  nuptials  were 
s  cretly  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Wiltshire,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  the  chapel 
of  Sope well-nunnery.  This  report,  perhaps,  was  caused  by  a 
temporary  retreat  of  Anne  to  that  convent  after  her  return 
from  France,  and  the  secret  resort  of  the  king  to  meet  her 
there  at  a  yew-tree,  about  a  mile  from  this  cloistered  shade, 
of  which  the  learned  lady  Juliana  Bemers  was  formerly  the 
prioress.      The  unpopularity  of  this  union  was  the  cause  of 

Mt  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  papal  bull,  denoimcing  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  king  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  if  they  presumed  to 
marry,  is  dated  the  day  after  their  interdicted  nuptials  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Dover.— Hall.     Holinshed.  -    . 
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tlie  profound  secrecy  with  which  the  nuptials  between  Heniy 
and  his  fair  subject  were  solemnized ;  for  the  same  cause  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  fact  from  publicity  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so. 

It  is  among  the  historical  traditions  of  Anne's  native 
county,  Norfolk,  that  she  was  privately  married  to  the  king 
at  Blickling-hall.  Blomfield  says,'  that  Henry  came  there 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  This  report  is  alluded  to  by  a 
Norfolk  poet,  Stephenson,  in  his  lines  on  the  visit  of  Charles 
II.,  and  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  to  Blickling-hall: 

"  Blickling  two  inonarchs  and  two  queeiw  has  seen ; 
V  One  king  fetched  hence,  another  brought  a  queen." 

The  testimony  of  Wyatt,  however,  who  was  not  only  a  con- 
temporary, but  a  witness  too  deeply  interested  not  to  be  cor- 
rect on  such  a  point,  confirms  the  assertions  of  Stowe  and 
Godwin  that  this  event,  so  fatal  to  the  bride,  who  was  to 
purchase  the  brief  possession  of  a  crown  with  the  loss  of 
her  head,  took  place  on  St.  Paul's-day,  January  25th,  1583. 
"  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  a  very  early  hour,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
received  the  unwonted  order  to  celebrate  mass  in  an  unfre- 
quented attic  in  the  west  turret  of  Whitehall.  There  he 
found  the  king,  attended  by  Norris  and  Heneage,  two  of  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
accompanied  by  her  train-bearer  Anne  Saville,  afterwards 
lady  Berkeley.'  On  being  required  to  perform  the  nuptial 
rite  between  his  sovereign  and  the  marchioness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  three  witnesses  assembled,  the  chaplain  hesitated; 
but  Henry  is  said  to  have  assured  \um  that  the  pope  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  that  he  had  the  dis- 
pensation for  a  second  marriage  in  his  possession."     As  soon 

>  Blomfield's  History  of  Norfolk. 
^  Le  Grand.  Tytler.  Lingard.  Benger.  Mrs.  Thompson. 
'  This  portion  of  the  narrative  we  are  inclined  to  doubt ;  since  Henry,  weary 
of  the  delays  attending  the  prosecution  of  the  divorce,  which  in  its  procrastinated 
tedium  can  only  be  compared  to  a  modem  chancery-suit,  had  resolved  upon  the 
bold  measure  of  treating  his  marriage  with  queeu  Katharine  as  a  nullity.  As  for 
the  scruples  of  Rowland  Lee^  they  were  more  likely  to  have  been  overcome  by 
the  promise  of  the  mitre  of  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  than  by  the  fiction  of  a 
{>ap^  dispensation  for  the  interdicted  marriage. 
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ossession."     As  soon 


as  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  parties 
separated  in  silence  before  it  was  light,  and  viscount  Rochford, 
the  brother  of  the  bride,  was  despatched  to  announce  the 
event  in  confidence  to  Francis  I.  Such  is  the  account  pre- 
served in  a  contemporary  MS.'  of  the  romantic  circum- 
stances, as  to  time  and  place,  under  which  the  fair  ill-fated 
Anne  Boleyn  received  the  nuptial  ring  from  the  hand  that 
was  so  soon  to  sign  her  death-warrant,  and  also  that  of  her 
fellow-victim,  Henry  Norris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  her 
marriage.  That  this  step  had  been  taken  by  the  king,  not 
only  without  the  knowledge  but  against  the  advice  of  his 
council  and  most  confidential  advisers,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  even  Cranmer  knew  not  of  it,  as  he  himself 
writes  to  his  friend  Hawkins,  "  till  a  fortnight  after  the  mar- 
riage had  been  performed,"  which,  he  says,  "  took  place  about 
St.  Paul's-day."'  He  was  himself  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  two  months  afterwards.         " 

Anne  remained  in  great  retirement,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  required,  for  her  royal  consort  was  stiU,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  the  husband  of  another  lady. 
It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  conceal  the  marriage 
without  affecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  expected  heir  to  the 
crown.  For  this  cause,  therefore,  on  Easter-eve,  which  this 
year  was  April  12th,  the  king  again  openly  solemnized  his 
marriage  vrith  Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  went  in  state  as  his 
queen.  "  On  the  8th  of  May,  Cranmer  presided  at  the  public 
tribunal  at  Dunstable,  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hold 
on  the  former  marriage.  The  proceedings  terminated  May 
23rd,  when  Cranmer  pronounced,  not  a  divorce,  but  a  sen- 
tence that  the  king's  marriage  with  Katharine  had  been,  and 
was,  a  nullity  and  invalid,  having  been  contracted  against 
the  divine  law.  Five  days  after,  he  gave  at  Lambeth  a  ju- 
dicial confirmation  to  Henry's  union  with  Anne  Boleyn."' 

*  Thif)  narrative  was  presented  to  queen  Mary.     It  is  quoted  by  four  modern 
hutorians,  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Tytler,  Miss  Benger,  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 
^  Archseologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  81. 

^  In  this  brief,  clear  statement  from  Sharon  Turnpir  are  condensed  the  volumi- 
nons  proceedings  of  this  affiiir  from  all  the  heav^i^||^mentary  records  which 
have  been  collected  by  earlier  historians,  and  which  wehiave  also  examined. 
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Anne's  queenly  establishment  was  immediately  arranged^  in 
which  two  of  her  own  relatives,  with  whom  she  had  hitherto 
been  on  bad  terms,  were  given  appointmciiic ;  namely,  her 
bit)ther*8  wife,  lady  Rochford,  and  lady  BoleyUj  the  wife  of 
her  uncle  sir  Edward  Boleyn.     .  u  n^u.,  np.  .».  .;      *. 

At  the  establishment  of  Anne's  household,  a  great  multi- 
plication of  her  portraits  took  place,  tdl  in  one  costume, 
wliich  has  given  the  general  idea  of  her  style  of  person  and 
dress.  The  only  one  of  this  kind,  painted  on  oak  panel  "aa 
a  tablet,"  which  possesses  a  genuine  pedigree,  having  been 
in  the  family  of  the  late  general  Thornton'  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  is  copied  as  our  engraving.  It  was  the 
etiquette  for  each  of  the  officers  of  a  royal  household  to 
possess  a  portrait  of  the  king  or  queen.  Before  the  ait 
of  locket  miniatures  was  brought  to  perfection,  these  officiftl 
portraits  were  painted  on  oak  panel,  about  eight  or.  nine 
inches  square,  and  the  face  and  bust  appear  within  a  ring. 
These  were  called  tablets,  or  table-portraits.  The  well- 
known  features  of  the  oval-faced  beauty  are,  in  the  Thorn- 
ton  portrait,  painted  with  exquisite  delicacy,  though  in  the 
bnmette  style ;  the  eyes  are  rich  brown,  the  hair  entirely 
drawn  back  under  a  species  of  banded  coif;  the  lips  beauti- 
ful, with  a  remarkable  depth  between  the  chin  and  under 
lip.  The  majesty  of  the  head,  and  proud  composure  of  expres- 
sion, are  remarkable ;  the  contour  of  the  chest,  though  it  i^ 
long,  and  the  form  of  the  throat  and  shoulders,  assist  the  fine 
air  of  the  head.  The  gown  is  square  in  the  bust ;  it  seems  of" 
amber  or  tawny  velvet,  studded  with  emeralds :  a  drapery  of 
green  velvet  is  on  the  shoulders.  A  double  string  of  pearls 
passes  round  the  throat,  and  between  them  appears  some  indica- 
tion of  the  enlargement  wliich  no  engraver  can  be  induced  to 
copy.  The  "Anne  Boleyn"  cap  in  this  original  portrait  is  well 
defined :  a  frontlet  made  of  the  five-cornered  firame  of  double 
strings  of  pearls,  is  first  fitted  to  the  face ;  at  the  back  is  a 
green  velvet  hood  with  broad  scarf  l.ippets :  one  of  these  is 


'  It  was  purchased  4M|^> 
Qrosvenor-gatc,  and  is  i^rffie 


'^  nle'iof  his  effects  after  his  decease,  at  his  hou%, 
property  of  the  author. 
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thrown  over  the  back  of  the  hood,  the  other  Iiangs  on  the 
rii^ht  shoulder,  in  graceful  folds. 

Among  the  first  tributes  oflered  to  Anne  on  her  new  dig. 
nity,  was  a  small  present  from  her  zealous  partisan  Richard 
Lyst,  who  took  an  early  opportunity  of  reminding  l;er  grace 
of  the  uncomfortable  predicament  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  with  his  brethren  the  Observant-fiiars,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  friar  Forrest  in  her  honour,  and  requesting  her  to  be 
good  and  gracious  unto  him.  His  letter  on  this  subject  is 
addressed  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  favours  with  some  parti- 
culars  of  his  former  mode  of  living,  which  are  illustrative  of 
the  domestic  statistics  of  the  period.     He  says, — 

"I  ha  '.  inodti  and  composed  i\j  glaiiHCs  with  waters,  and  I  liavo  ncnf  two  of 
thorn  to  the  queenV  gi-ace  for  a  poor  token ;  nnd  ho  now,  by  my  kinsman  tho 
bearer  of  thU  letter,  I  send  unto  your  mastership  tlio  third  gloss  with  water  for 
a  poor  token.  I  vros  in  time  past  my  lord  cardinal's  servant,  and  also  dwe11e<l  in 
London  in  Cheapside  viij  years,  and  made  many  waters  for  my  lord  cardinal,  nnd 
tnnch  ipoci  also,  and  served  him  of  much  spice ;  and  I  was  both  a  grocer 
and  n  poticarrier,  [apothecary].  And  so  now  I  have  exercised  one  point  of  mine 
oold  occupacion  in  making  of  the  foresaid  waters,  which  waters  will  keep  in 
thcu"  virtue  and  strength  these  two  years,  if  they  be  well  kept.  1  beseech  your 
mastership  to  have  me  meekly  commended  unto  the  quyno's  grace,  and  desire 
her  grace  to  remember  my  poor  mother,  her  continual  becdwoman." ' 

As  early  as  the  28th  of  April,  Henry  had  issued  his  letters 
of  summons  to  the  wives  of  his  peers,  requiring  them  "  to 
^ve  their  attendance,  they  and  their  women,  at  the  approach- 
ing solemnity  of  his  dearest  wife  queen  Anne's  procession  from 
Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  and  at  her  coronation,  which  is  to 
take  place  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost;  wherefore  he  requires 
them  to  be  at  his  manor  of  Greenwich  on  the  Friday  before 
that  feaat,  to  attend  his  said  queen  from  thence  to  the  Tower 
of  London  that  day,  and  the  next  day  to  ride  with  her  thi'ough 
the  city  of  London  with  her  on  horseback."  The  ladies  are 
commanded  in  this  circular  to  provide  themselves  and  their 
women  with  white  or  grey  palfreys  for  the  occasion,  promising 
that  "  the  caparisons  of  those  to  be  ridden  by  themselves  shall 
be  fui-nished  by  the  master  of  the  horse  to  our  said  dearest  wife 

Ri. 


■  his  decease,  at  his  hoase, 
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the  queen,  save  the  bits  and  bosses ;  but  that  the  liveries  for 
their  female  followers,  as  well  as  their  horse-gear,  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  ladies  themselves,  in  such  wise  as  shall  do 
honour  to  themselves  and  the  solemnity/"  Their  ovm  robes 
are  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  demand  by  the  keeper  of  the 
royal  wardrobe,  which  proves  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
crown  to  furnish  the  robes  of  the  peeresses. 
'  Early  in  May,  1534,  king  Henry  made  proclamation  that 
all  who  had  claims  to  do  customary  service  at  the  corotnation 
of  a  queen  of  England  were  to  urge  them  before  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  temporary  high-steward  of  England,  then  holding  his 
court  in  the  Star-chamber.  The  noblest  and  greatest  in  the 
land  immediately  made  good  their  rights  to  sei-ve  the  fair 
Boleyn  as  queen-consort  of  England.  The  lord  mayor  at  the 
same  time  received  letters  from  the  king,  notifying  that  tlie 
coronation  of  queen  Anne  was  to  take  place  at  "Westminster 
the  Whit-Sunday  ensuing,  and  willing  hux)  to  fetch  her  grace 
previously  by  water  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower.  At  a 
common  cotmcil  held  on  this  matter,  the  lord  mayor,  wlio 
belonged  to  the  worshipful  craft  of  the  haberdashers,  and  bore 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Peace  ck,  issued  his  mandate  to 
his  brethren  the  haberdashers  to  fit  up  and  ornament  a  foist 
or  wafter,  (which  was  a  sort  of  gun-boat) ;  likewise  a  barge  for 
the  bachelors,  well  garnished  ^vith  streamers  and  banners.'' 

The  broad  bosom  of  the  Thames  was  the  theatre  of  this 
commencing  scene  of  Anne  Boleyn's  triumph.  In  obedience 
to  the  royal  order,  the  lord  mayor  and  his  civic  train  embarked 
at  New-stairs  at  one  o'clock.  May  19th.  In  the  city  state- 
barge  was  stationed  a  band,  playing  on  instruments  called 
shalms  and  shag-bushes ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  uncivi- 
lized names,  we  are  informed  "  they  made  goodly  harmony." 
The  great  men  of  the  city  were  dressed  in  scarlet;  all  had 
about  their  necks  heavy  gold  chains,  and  those  who  were 
knights  wore  the  collar  of  SS.  Fifty  barges  of  the  city  com- 
panics  followed  the  lord  mayor.  Every  one  in  London  wlio 
could  procure  boatyAi;||l^ry  embarked  on  the  Thames  that 
i  Summons  to  the  la^^^vPilS.  Harl.  283,  f.  96.  ^  Hall.  p.  80». 
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May  morning,  and  either  accompanied  the  chief  of  the  city  to 
Greenwich,  or,  resting  on  their  oars,  awaited  in  advantageous 
positions  to  get  a  view  of  that  triumphant  heauty  who  had  dis- 
placed, the  right  royal  Katharine,  and  was  now  to  he  pubUcly 
shown  as  their  queen.     The  lord  mayor's  barge  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  foist,  bn»tling  at  che  sides  with  the 
small  artillery  called  by  our  forefathers  falcons  and  demi- 
falcons,  culverins  and  chambers.     On  the  deck,  the  place  of 
honour  was  occupied  by  a  dragon,  which  capered  and  twirled 
a  tremendous  long  tail,  and  spat  wild-fire  perpetually  into  the 
Thames.     Round  about  the  dragon  was  arranged  a  company 
of  attendant  monsters  and  salvage  men,  very  terrible,  who 
vomited  wild-fire,  and  performed  the  most  extraordinary  an- 
tics.    Ever  and  anon  the  city  artillerymen  persuaded  some  of 
the  ordnance  of  the  foist  to  go  off,  to  the  mingled  terror  and 
delight  of  the  worthy  commonalty,  who  floated  round  about 
as  near  as  they  durst.     On  the  right  of  the  lord  mayor  was 
the  bachelors'  barge,  and  on  the  left  another  foist,  the  deck  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  pageant  representing  Anne  Bolejni's 
own  device,  and  meant  especially  to  flatter  her.     It  was  a 
mount,  round  about  which  sat  virgins  singing  her  praises  in 
sweet  chorus.     From  the  mount  issued  a  stem  of  gold  with 
branches  of  red  and  white  roses ;  in  midst  of  them  sat  a  white 
falcon  crowned;  and  beneath,  the  queen's  somewhat  presump- 
tuous motto,  ME  AND  MINE.*     She  had  assumed  the  white 
falcon  as  her  symbol  from  the  crest  of  her  maternal  ancestors, 
the  Butlers,  and  the  whole  device  proclaimed  her  vaunt,  that 
by  her  was  to  be  continued  the  line  of  the  blended  roses  of 
Plantagenet. 

The  barges  were  fitted  up  with  innumerable  little  coloured 
flags ;  at  the  end  of  each  hung  a  small  bell,  which,  wavering 
in  the  wind,  sent  forth  a  low  chime.     Thus  the  gay  flotilla 

'  Camden's  Remains.  "A  white-crowned  falcon,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  foot 
tmd  perched  on  a  golden  stem,  out  of  which  grew  white  and  red  roses,  with  the 
motto  MiHi  KT  MEJE, '  me  and  mine,'  was  the  vwn-glorious  device  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn."  Tliis  device  of  the  falcon  may  be  seen  ui  th^rained  roof  of  the  antique 
gateway  at  Hampton-Court  leading  to  the  rvmgfJjjflKk^  initials  H.  A.  It  was 
probably  finished  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey.     li^^,, 
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rowed  merrily  past  Greenwich,  and  then  all  turned  about,  so 
that  the  barges  of  the  lowr  rank  prepared  to  lead  the  way 
back  to  London ;  and  tii.  >ord  mayor  and  his  attendjint 
pageantry  cast  anchor  just  before  Greenwich-palace,  and  wliile 
they  waited  the  fair  queen's  pleasure  made  the  goodliest  melody. 
Precisely  at  three  o'clock  Anne  issued  from  her  palace,  attired 
in  cloth  of  gold,  and  attended  by  a  fair  bevy  of  maidens. 
When  the  queen  entered  her  barge,  those  of  the  citizens 
moved  forwards.  She  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  lord 
mayor,  while  the  bachelors'  barge  claimed  their  privilege  of 
row^ing  on  the  right  of  the  royal  barge,  soimding  points  of 
trimnph  with  trumpets  and  wind-instruments,  in  which  the 
queen  took  particular  delight.  The  barge  of  her  father  tlie 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  that  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  many  of  the 
nobiUty,  followed  that  of  the  queen.  Thus  was  she  attended 
up  the  Thames  till  she  came  opposite  the  Tower,  when  a 
marvellous  peal  of  guns  was  shot  off.  Henry  was  in  that 
ominous  fortress,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  who  was  still 
the  desire  of  his  heart  and  the  deUght  of  his  eyes.  At  her 
landing,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  heralds  were  ready  to 
receive  her,  and  brought  her  to  the  king,  who,  with  loving 
countenance,  welcomed  her  at  the  postern  by  the  water-side. 
As  soon  as  he  met  her,  he  kissed  her,  and  she  turned  about 
and  thtmked  the  lord  mayor  very  gracefully  before  he  retiu-ned 
to  his  barge.  After  the  royal  paii*  had  entered  the  Tower, 
"  the  barges  hovered  before  it  the  whole  evening,  making  the 
goodliest  melody;"  while  the  dragon  and  his  attendant  salvage 
monsters  contiimed  capering  and  casting  forth  flame  with  in- 
creased vivacity,  as  the  twilight  of  a  mid-May  eve  descended 
on  the  admiring  multitude.  The  noble  river  in  front  of  the 
Tower  of  London  was  covered  with  boats  and  skiffs  of  every 
sort,  size,  colour,  and  gaudy  ornament.  The  city  poured  forth 
its  humbler  population  in  crowds  on  the  neighbouring  wharfs: 
the  adjacent  bridge,  then  crested  with  fortified  turrets  and 
embattled  gateways,  swarmed  with  human  life.  It  was  a 
scene  peculiar  to  itM|ra^^which  can  never  occur  again^  for 
modem  times  hu>fliin^^vhe  power  nor  material  to  emulate 
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it.  In  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  splendour,  who  could 
have  anticipated  what  was  in  fitore  for  Anne  Boleyn  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  that  gay  and  glorious  day  ?  and  what 
was  to  be  transacted  within  the  gloomy  circle  of  that  royal 
fortress,  of  which  she  then  took  such  proud  possession,  when 
May  19th  had  twice  returned  again  ? 

The  queen  sojourned  with  her  husband  at  the  Tower  some 
days,  during  which  time  seventeen  young  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen were  made  knights  of  the  Bath,  as  attendants  on  her 
coronation.     The  royal  progress  through  the  city,  which  was 
usual  to  all  the  queens  her  predecessors  on  the  eve  of  their 
coronations,  was  appointed  for  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  and  never  was  this  ceremony  performed  with  more  pomp. 
The  city  was  gravelled  from  the  Tower  to  Temple-bar,  and 
railed  on  one  side  of  the  streets,  so  "  that  the  people  should 
not  be  hurt  by  the  horses."     Comhill  and  Gracechurch-street 
were  hung  with  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  most  part  of  the 
Chepe  with  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.     "  The  lord  mayor,  sir 
Stephen  Peacock,  went  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet  and  a 
goodly  collar  of  SS  to  receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower-gate. 
The  first  in  her  procession  was  the  retinue  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, in  blue  velvet  and  sleeves  of  yellow  and  blue ;  then 
the  judges,  and  next  to  them  the  new-made  knights  of  the 
Bath,  in  violet  gowns  and  hoods  purfled  with  miniver,  like 
doctors.     After  them   the   abbots;  then  the   nobility   and 
bishops.     The  archbishop  of  York  rode  with  the  ambassador 
of  Venice,  and  Cranmer,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  French  ambassador,^' — ^these  ambassadors  being  the  men 
whose  gossiping  journals  have  furnished  us  with  much  personal 
information  regarding  the  domestic  history  of  the  court  at  this 
era.     "  After  them  rode  two  esquires,  wearing  the  ducal  coro- 
net of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  the  ducal  robes  being  rolled 
baldric-wise,  and  worn   across  the  breast.     Then  the  lord 
mayor  with  his  mace,  and  Garter  in  his  dress  of  ceremony. 
After    them    lord  "WilHam    Howard  as    earl-marshal,  being 
deputy  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  theu^bassador  in  France. 
On  his  right  hand  rode  the  di^^^oi  Skflblk,  who  that  day 
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filled  the  office  of  lord  high-constable '  of  England,  bearing 
the  verge  of  silver  which  denoted  that  office."  Whether 
his  thoughts  were  on  the  glaring  pageantry  around  him,  or 
on  his  royal  and  loving  spouse  then  dying  at  Westhorpe-hall 
in  Suffolk,  no  chi'onicler  informs  us ;  but  we  doubt  if  those 
who  examine  the  tenour  of  his  actions  must  not  class  Charles 
Brandon  among  the  most  heartless  of  court  favourites,  i' 

Then  came  the  bright  object  of  all  this  parade,  Anne  Boleyn, 
seated  in  an  open  htter, —  . .;      ..'.   -.:    i 

■  ..    „        ■  « Orposing  freely      '  ■    fUh  '^uit  .  • 

v,     :  ;  ,  The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people."  f      •     . 

"  The  litter  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  shot  with  white, 
and  the  two  palfreys  which  supported  the  litter  were  clad, 
heads  and  all,  in  a  garb  of  white  damask,  and  were  led  by  the 
queen's  footmen.  Anne  was  dressed  in  a  surcoat  of  silver  tissue, 
and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  lined  with  ennine  j  her  dark  tresses 
were  worn  flowing  down  her  shoulders,  but  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  coif,  with  a  circlet  of  precious  rubies.  Over  her  was 
borne  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  carried  by  four  knights  on 
foot.  The  queen's  litter  was  preceded  by  her  chancellor,  and 
followed  by  her  chamberlain,  lord  Borough  ;^  William  Cosyns, 
her  master  of  horse,  led  her  own  palfrey,  bearing  only  a  rich 
side-saddle,  trapped  down  to  the  ground  with  cloth  of  gold. 
After  came  seven  ladies,  riding  on  palfi'eys,  in  crimson  velvet, 
trimmed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  two  chariots,  covered  with  red 
cloth  of  gold ;  in  the  first  of  which  were  the  old  duchess  of 
Norfolk  and  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  other  cha- 
riot  were  four  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  Fourteen  other  court 
ladies  followed,  with  thirty  of  their  waiting-maids  on  horse- 
back, in  silk  and  velvet  j  and  then  followed  the  guard,  in  coats 
ornamented  with  beaten  gold."  In  Fenchurch-street  they  all 
came  to  a  pause  to  view  a  pageant  of  children  apparelled  hke 
merchants,  who  welcomed  the  queen  with  two  proper  proposi- 

*  The  two  great  offices  of  hereditary  high-steward  and  herc<litary  liifjh- 
constable  of  England  were  then  in  abeyance,  since  the  first  merged  in  tlio  crown 
with  Henry  \k,,  and  the  j^jt  was  forieited  by  the  diiko  of  Jiuckinyluuv.. 
Henry's  favourite,  Suflblk^i(fflrMUx)th  alternately  at  this  era. 

'  The  stcp-soiJfeiJBiiipPiixth  queen,  Katharine  Parr. 
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tions  in  French  and  English.    At  Gracechurch-street  corner 
was  a  "  marvellous  cunning  pageant,"  made  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Steel-yard,  of  mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  all  his 
attendants,  who  made  speeches.    They  were  placed  about  a 
fountain  of  HeUcon,  wliich  sprung  up,  in  four  jets,  several  yards 
high,  and  fell  in  a  cup  at  top,  and  overflowed.    This  fountain 
of  Helicon  "  did  run  with  right  good  Rhenish  wine  all  that 
day,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  multitude."  The  next  pageant 
was  that  of  the  white  falcon,  described  in  the  water  procession, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  falcon  sat  uncrowned  among  the 
red  and  white  roses,  and  an  angel  flew  down,  "  with  great 
melody,  and  placed  a  close  crown'  of  gold  on  the  falcon's  head 
as  the  queen  came  opposite.    St.  Anne  was  near,  with  her  de- 
scendants ;  and  one  of  the  children  of  Mary  Cleophas  made  to 
the  queen  a  goodly  oration  on  the  fruitfulness  of  St.  Anne.    At 
the  conduit  of  Cornhill  sat  the  three  Graces  on  a  throne,  and 
before  it  was  a  spring  of  grace  continually  running  with  good 
wine.     Before  the  fountain  sat  a  poet,  who  declared  to  the 
queen  the  properties  of  each  of  the  three,  every  one  of  whom 
gave  her  a  gift  of  grace.     The  conduit  of  Cheapside  ran,  at 
one  end  white  wine,  and  at  the  other  claret,  all  that  afternoon." 
"At  Cheapside-cross  stood  all  the  aldermen,  from  among 
whom  advanced  master  Walter,  the  city  recorder,  who  pre- 
sented the  queen  with  a  purse,  containing  a  thousand  marks 
of  gold,  which  she  very  thankfally  accepted,  with  many  goodly 
words.  At  the  Uttle  conduit  of  Cheapside  was  a  rich  pageant, 
full  of  melody  and  song,  where  Pallas,  Venus,  and  Juno  gave 
the  queen  their  apple  of  gold,  divided  in  three  compartments, 
being  wisdom,  riches,  and  felicity.  Over  the  gate  of  St.  Paul's 
was  a  pageant  of  three  ladies,  and  in  a  circle  over  their  heads 
was  written,  in  Latin  words,  '  Proceed,  queen  Anne,  and  reign 
prosperously :'  the  lady  sitting  in  the  middle  had  a  tablet,  on 
which  was  written, '  Come,  friend,  and  receive  the  crown  /  the 
lady  on  the  right  had  a  tablet  of  silver,  on  which  was  written, 
'  Lord,  direct  my  steps  ;*  and  the  third  lady  had  on  a  tablet  of 
gold,  written  with  azure  letters,  *  Conj^de  in  the  Lord  :'  and 

'  Mciming  the  coronation-crown,  close*Bt^1JUr  'With  arches,  the  white  falcon 
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these  ladies  cast  down  wafers,  on  which  these  words  were 
stamped.  On  a  scaffold,  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's,  stood 
two  hundred  children,  well  apparelled,  who  rehearsed  to  the 
queen  many  goodly  verses  of  poets  translated  into  English, 
which  she  highly  commended.  And  when  she  came  to  Lud- 
gate,  the  gate  was  newly  burnished  with  gold  and  bice  ;  and  on 
the  leads  of  St.  Martin's  church  stood  a  choir  of  men  and 
children,  singing  new  ballads  in  her  praise.  Fleet-street  con- 
duit was  finely  painted,  all  the  scutcheons  and  angels  were 
refreshed,  and  the  chime  melodiously  sounding ;  on  it  was  four 
turrets,  and  in  each  turret  a  cardinal  virtue,  which  promised 
the  queen  never  to  leave  her,  but  ever  to  be  aiding  and  com- 
fbrting  her :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tower,  closely  concealed, 
was  a  concert  of  solemn  instruments,  which  made  a  heavenly 
noise,  and  was  much  regarded  and  praised  by  the  queen  ;  and, 
besides  all  this,  the  said  conduit  ran  with  red  and  white  wine 
all  that  afternoon.  Thus  the  queen  was  brought  to  Westmin- 
ster-hall,  which  was  richly  hung  with  golden  arras,  and  newly 
glazed.  The  queen  rode  in  her  Utter  to  the  very  midst  of  the 
hall,  where  she  was  taken  out,  and  led  up  to  the  high  dais,  and 
placed  under  the  canopy  of  state.  On  the  left  side  was  a  cup. 
board  of  ten  stages,  filled  with  cups  and  goblets  of  gold  mar- 
vellous  to  behold.  In  a  short  time  was  brought  to  the  queen 
"  a  solemn  service  in  great  standing  spice-plates,  and  a  voide 
of  spice,  (which  was  no  other  than  comfits  or  sugar-plums,)  be- 
sides ipocras  and  other  wines,  which  the  queen  sent  down  to 
her  ladies.  When  they  had  partaken,  she  gave  thanks  to  the 
lord  mayor,  and  to  the  ladies  and  nobles  who  had  attended  on 
her.  She  then  withdrew  herself,  with  a  few  ladies,  to  the  white- 
hall,  and  changed  her  dress,  and  remained  with  the  king  at 
Westminster  that  night."     '   a    i  j.i>   i  .di      ^.f.  .no.   t 

The  bright  morrow  was  that  coronation-day,  the  grand  de- 
sideratum  on  which  the  heart  and  wishes  of  Anne  Boleyn  had 
been  for  so  many  years  steadfastly  fixed.  It  was  Whit- Sunday, 
and  the  1st  of  June, — of  all  days  the  most  lovely  in  England, 
when  the  fresh  smile  of  spring  stUl  blends  with  early  summer. 
That  morning  of  high  festival  saw  the  queen  early  at  her  toilet, 
for  she  entered  WestnunSttir-hall  with  her  ladies  a  little  after 
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ladies  a  little  after 


eight,  and  stood  under  her  canopy  of  state  in  her  surcoat  and 
mantle  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  and  the  circlet  of 
rubies  she  wore  the  preceding  day.     Then  came  the  monks 
of  Westminster  in  rich  copes,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots 
in  their  splendid  copes  and  mitres.     The  ray-cloth  (striped- 
cloth)  was  spread  all  the  way  from  the  dais  in  Westminster- 
hall,  through  the  sanctuary  and  palace,  up  to  the  high  altar 
in  Westminster-abbey.     The  usual  procession  of  nobles  offici- 
ating then  set  forth,  among  whom  might  be  remarked  the 
"marquess  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  queen's  sceptre,  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  with  the  rod  of  ivory  and  the  dove,  who  went 
side  by  side.     The  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high-chamberlain 
for  the  day,  walked  after  them  bearing  the  crown;   after 
him  came  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  as  temporary  lord  high-stew- 
aid  of  England,  bearing   a  long   silver  wand,  and  the  lord 
William  Howard,  with  the  marshal's  staflP.    Then  came  the 
queen,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  walking  on  each 
side  of  her,  holding  up  the  lappets  of  her  robe ;  and  the  freemen 
of  the  Cinque-ports,  called  barons,  dressed  in  crimson,  with  blue 
points  to  their  sleeves,  bore  her  canopy.  The  queen's  train  was 
borne  by  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  followed  by 
the  female  nobility  of  England  in  surcoats  of  scarlet  velvet  with 
narrow  sleeves,  the  stomachers  barred  with  ermine,  the  degree 
of  the  nobility  being  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  ermine 
bars.    The  knights'  wives  were  in  scarlet,  but  they  had  no 
trains,  neither  had  the  queen's  gentlewomen.  Then  the  queen 
was  set  in  a  rich  chair,  between  the  choir  and  the  high  altar. 
And  after  she  had  rested  herself  awhile,  she  descended  to  the 
high  altar,  and  there  prostrated  herself  while  Cranmer  said 
certain  collects.    Then  she  rose  up,  and  he  anointed  her  on 
the  head  and  breast,  and  she  was  led  up  ^ain ;  and  after  many 
oraisons  he  set  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  on  her  head,  and  de- 
livered to  her  the  scepti-es,  and  all  the  choir  sang  Te  Deum. 
Which  done,  the  archbishop  took  fi*om  her  head  the  crown  of 
St.  Edward,  beuig  heavy,  and  set  on  the  crown  made  for  her, 
and  so  went  to  mass ;  and  when  the  offertory  came,  she  de- 
scended again  to  the  altar  and  there  offered,  being  still  crowned, 
and  then  ascended  to  her  chair  of  state,  where  she  sat  till  Agnus 
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Dei  was  sung ;  and  then  she  went  down  and  kneeled  before 
the  altar,  and  received  of  Cranmer  the  eucharist,  and  returned 
to  her  phice  again.  After  mass  was  over  she  went  to  St. 
Edward's  shrine,  and  there  oflFered,  and  withdrew  into  a  Utile 
place,  made /or  tfie  nonce,  on  one  side  of  the  choir.'  The  nobility 
had  in  the  meantime  assumed  their  coronets ;  and  when  the 
queen  had  reposed  herself,  she  returned  with  the  procession  ia 
the  former  order,  excepting  that  the  proud  and  triumphant 
father  of  the  queen  supported  her  sceptre  hand,  and  on  her  left 
hand  she  was  assisted  by  lord  Talbot,  as  deputy  for  his  father 
the  earl  of  Shi'ewsbury.  Thus  she  was  led  into  Wcstmiuster- 
hall,  and  then  to  her  withdrawing-chamber,  where  she  waited 
till  the  banquet  was  prepared."   ,  V    ' 

Meantime,  every  lord  who  owed  services  at  a  coronation 
prepared  them  according  to  his  duty.  The  duke  of  Suffolk, 
as  high-steward,  was  richly  apparelled,  his  doublet  and  jacket 
being  set  with  orient  pearl,  and  liis  courser  trapped  to  the 
ground  with  crimson  velvet,  having  letters  of  beaten  gold 
thereon ;  and  by  his  side  rode  about  the  hall  the  lord  William 
Howard,  earl-marshal  for  his  brother,  whose  robe  was  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  housings  of  his  steed  purple  velvet,  with  white 
lions  on  it,  cut  out  in  white  satin  and  embroidered.  The  earl 
of  Essex  was  the  queen's  carver ;  the  earl  of  Sussex  her  sewer; 
the  earl  of  Arundel  her  chief  butler,  on  whom  twelve  citizens 
of  London  ^did  wait  at  the  cupboard.  The  earl  of  Derby  was 
her  cup-bearer ;  the  viscount  Lisle  her  pantler ;  the  lord  Bur- 
goyne  chief  larderer ;  and  the  mayor  of  Oxlbrd  kept  the  but- 
tery bar  j  while  her  late  lover,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  poetical 
nfilebrity,  acted  for  his  father  sir  Henry  Wyatt  as  chief  ewerer, 
and  claimed  the  office  of  pouring  scented  water  on  the  queen's 
hands.  When  all  these  functionaries  were  at  their  stations, 
the  queen  entered  the  hall  with  her  canopy  borne  over  her. 
She  washed,  and  sat  down  to  table  under  the  canopy  of  state; 
on  the  right  side  of  her  chair  stood  the  countess  of  Oxford, 
and  on  the  left  stood  the  countess  of  Worcester,  all  the  dinner- 
time; and  they  often  held  a  "fine  cloth  before  the  queen's 

^dent  Cnuuuer  performed  the  Catholic  celebration  of  the  mass  at  this  ceremony. 
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face,  whenever  she  listed  to  spit,  or  do  otherwise  at  her  plea- 
sure,"— a  most  extraordinary  office,  certainly,  but  first  appointed 
at  an  earlier  and  less  refined  era  than  even  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  "And  under  the  table  went  two  gentlcM'omen,  and  sat  at 
the  queen's  feet  during  the  dinner."  When  the  queen  aii  i  all 
these  attendants  had  taken  their  places,  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
and  lord  "William  Howard  rode  into  the  hall  on  horseback, 
escorting  the  sewer  and  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  each  bearing 
a  dish  of  the  first  course  for  the  queen's  table,  twenty-seven 
dishes,  besides  "subtleties  of  sliips  made  of  coloured  wax, 
marvellous  and  gorgeous  to  behold."  While  this  service  was 
done,  the  trumpets  standing  in  the  window  at  the  nethermost 
end  of  the  hall,  played  melodiously.  "  And  all  the  tables  in 
the  hall  were  served  so  quickly,  it  was  a  marvel."  The  king 
took  no  paii  in  all  tliis  grand  ceremonial,  but  remained  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  Stephen's,'  where  was  made  a  little  closet,  in 
which  he  stood  privately  with  several  ambassadors,  beholding 
all  the  service  it  was  his  pleasure  should  be  offered  to  his 
new  queen. 

While  the  diimer  was  proceeding,  "the  duke  of  Suffolk  and 
lord  William  Howard  rode  up  and  down  the  hall,  cheering 
the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  his  brethren; 
and  when  these  had  dined,  they  commanded  them  to  stand 
still  in  their  places  or  on  their  fonns,  till  the  queen  had 
washed.  Tlien  she  arose  and  stood  in  the  midst-  of  the  hall, 
to  whom  the  earl  of  Sussex  brought  a  goodly  spice-plate,  and 
served  her  with  comfits.  After  him  the  lord  mayor  brought 
a  standing  cup  of  gold,  set  in  a  cup  of  assay ;  and  after  she 
had  dniiik  she  gave  him  the  cups,  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  city,  thanking  him  and  his  brethren  for  their  pains.  Then 
she  went  under  her  canopy,  borne  over  her  to  the  do6t  of  her 
chamber,  where  she  turned  about,  and  gave  the  canopy,  with 
the  golden  bells  and  all,  to  the  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports, 
according  to  their  claim,  with  great  thanks  for  their  service. 
Then  the  lord  mayor,  bearhig  the  gold  cup  in  his  hand,  with 
his  brethren  passed  through  Westminster-hall  to  the  barge, 
and  so  did  aU  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  return  to 

'  These  most  beautiful  cloisters  are  nearly  in  their  original  state  at  this  time. 
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their  barges,  for  it  was  then  six  o'clock."     On  the  following 

day,  Whit-Monday,  there  were  jousts  in  the  Tilt-yard  before 

the  king  and  queen.' 

Henry,  notwithstanding  his  separation  from  the  see  of  Rome, 

was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  pope's  sanction  to  his  second 
marriage,^  but  the  Mminations  from  Clement  were  manifold 
on  the  occasion  of  the  interdicted  nuptials.  That  pontiff  an- 
nuUed  Cranmer's  sentence  on  Henry^s  first  marriage,  and  on 
the  11th  of  July  published  his  bull,  excommunicating  Henry 
and  Anne,  unless  they  separated  before  the  ensuing  September, 
when  the  new  queen  expected  her  confinement.  Henry  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  foreign  courts,  announcing  his  marriage  with 
his  fair  subject,  and  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  done.  These 
were  also  set  forth  to  his  discontented  heges  in  the  north  of 

^England  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  a  sermon,  with  this 
appropriate  text :  "  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not come.'"  Some  ecclesiastics  were  not  so  complaisant  to 
the  king,  but  branded  him  from  the  pulpit  with  the  name  of 
a  polygamist,  and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  his  lawful  wife. 
Anne  came  in  for  a  tenfold  share  of  reviling,  as  the  cause  of 
his  guilt.  At  Greenwich,  friar  Peyto  preached  boldly  before 
the  newly-wedded  pair,  and  in  no  measured  terms  denounced 
the  most  awful  judgments  on  them  both, — comparing  the 
sovereign  to  Ahab,  and  telling  him  that,  "  like  that  accursed 
Israelitish  king,  his  blood  would  be  licked  by  dogs."*  Car- 
dinal  Pole  addressed  letters  of  the  most  impassioned  eloquence 
to  his  royal  kinsman,  reproaching  him  with  his  proceedings. 
Anne  is  styled  by  him  ''Jezebel,"  "sorceress,"  and  many 
other  offensive  names ;  while,  with  the  most  cutting  irony,  in 
reply  to  those  who  had  eulogized  her  virtue  in  rejecting  all 
terms  but  those  of  queenship  from  her  royal  lover,  he  adds, 
"  She  must  needs  be  chaste,  as  she  chose  to  be  the  king's  wife 
rather  than  his  mistress ;  but,"  pursues  hcj  "  she  must  have 
known  how  soon  he  was  sated  with  those  who  had  served  him 
in  the  latter  quahty,  and  if  she  wanted  other  examples,  her 
sister  was  enough."  The  CathoUc  historians  have  too  hastily 
construed  these  reproaches  into  evidences  of  Mary  Boleyn's 
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jress,"  and  many 


*  Holinshed.    Uoll. 


frailty.  Mary  was,  indeed,  tempted  by  the  king,  but  having 
been  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  receiving  the  addresses 
of  a  married  man,  preserved  herself  from  guilt  by  becoming 
the  virtuous  wife  of  a  private  gentleman.  No  one  who  dispas- 
sionately i*eads  the  king's  letter  in  reply  to  an  application  from 
Anne  Boleyii  in  behalf  of  her  sister,  when  left  a  widow  in  des- 
titute circumstances,  can  believe  that  Mary  had  been  his  mis- 
tress. Soon  after  Anne's  elevation  to  a  royal  station,  the 
widowed  Mary  gave  great  offence  to  her  ambitious  fam'dy, 
and  also  to  the  king  and  queen,  by  making  a  second  love- 
match  with  sir  W.  Stafford.  The  following  very  interesting 
letter  from  Mary  to  that  man  of  universal  business,  Cromwell, 
entreating  his  good  offices,  bespeaks  the  feelings  of  a  high- 
minded  and  virtuous  matron,  not  those  of  the  forsaken  mis- 
tress of  the  man  who  had  raised  her  sister  to  a  throne : — 

"  Master  Skcbbtakt, 

"  After  iny  poor  recomtnendaUons,  which  t*  smally  to  bo  regarded  from  a  poor 
1)anished  creature,  this  shall  be  to  desire  you  to  be  good  to  my  poor  husbiuid  and 
me,  for  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  the  iiigh  displeasure  that  both  he  and  I  have  of 
the  king's  highness  and  the  queen's  grace,  by  reason  of  our  marriage  without 
their  knowhidge."  [Alter  much  penitence  expressed,  she  proceeds]  "  And,  good 
master  secretary,  sue  for  us  to  the  king's  highness,  and  beseech  his  higlmess  that 
it  will  please  him  of  his  goodness  to  speak  to  the  queen's  grace  for  us  j  for  I  per- 
ceive her  grave  is  so  highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that,  without  the  king  be  so 
good  lord  to  us  as  to  sue  for  us,  we  are  never  like  to  recover  her  grace's  favour, 
which  is  too  heavy  to  bear.  For  God's  sake  help  us,  for  we  have  now  been 
married  a  quarter  of  a  year,  I  thank  God,  and  too  late  now  to  recall  that  agtun. 
Ihit  if  I  were  at  my  liberty  and  might  choose,  I  assure  you,  master  secretary,  I 
had  rather  beg  my  bread  with  him  than  be  the  greatest  queen  christened. 

"  And  I  beseech  you,  good  master  secretary,  pray  my  lord  and  father  and  my 
lady  [she  means  lady  Uoleyn,  but  she  does  not  call  her  mother]  to  be  good  to  us, 
and  let  me  have  their  blessings,  and  my  husband  their  good-will.  Also,  I  pray 
rajr  lord  Norfolk  and  my  brother  [lord  llochford]  to  be  good  to  us.  I  dare  not 
write  to  them,  they  are  so  cruel  against  us." — (Written  between  1533  and  1586.) 

Anne  endeavoured  to  strengthen  her  family  connexion  and 
her  own  influence,  by  inducing  the  king  to  marry  his  illegiti- 
mate son  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Eichmond,  to  her  beautiful 
cousin  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. "  The  king's  grace,"  writes  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  to 
Cromwell,  "  had  never  a  penny  for  my  lady  of  Richmond,  for 
queen  Anne  got  the  marriage  clear  for  my  lord  my  husband. 
When  she  did  fevour  my  lord  my  husband,  I  heard  queen 
Anne  say,  that  if  my  lord  of  Richmond  did  die,  that  my 
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daughter  should  have  above  a  thousand  r  ">unda  a<year  to  her 
jointure."  From  letters  written  by  Amu  to  Cromwell,  and 
others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  mucii  rhiirch  pre. 
ferment  passed  through  her  hands.  Jov  c,  Hie  disposMWsed 
prioress  of  Catesby,  affirms  "tliat  the  qiir^en  undertook  to  ne- 
gotiate with  king  Henry  the  terms  ot  a  pecumuiy  corn- 
position  of  two  thousand  marks,  to  induce  him  to  allow  tliat 
house  to  stAnd,  but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  decided 
answer  from  his  grace."  Joyce  offers  a  bribe  to  Cromwell,  in 
aildition  to  the  am. '  which  the  queen  had  proffered  to  the  king, 


o> 


in  behalf  c*"  f'u-  c«  nvent.  "Master  Onley,"  continues  she, 
"  saith  1..  hati  a  giant  of  the  house ;  but  my  very  trust  is  in 
God  and  ,.  om  '  ^  help  forward  that  the  queen's  grace  may  obtain 
hei  . .  uiest  that  the  house  may  stand."  '  There  is  a  letter  in 
e^ikiitt  i^iice,  addressed  by  Anne  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol,^ 
telling  them  she  desii-es  a  friend  of  hers  to  be  preferred  to  be 
the  head  of  the  college  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  their  town,  at 
the  death  of  the  present  incumbent ;  also  she  signifies  her  wish 
that  the  next  advowsons  in  the  said  college  may  be  granted  to 
sir  Edward  Baynton,  her  chamberlain,  Nicliolas  Shaaton,  d.d., 
her  almoner,^  and  David  Iluttou.  What  claim  sir  Edward 
Baynton  could  Iiave  to  be  coupled  with  a  reverend  divine  as  a 
candidate  for  church  preferment  is  not  otherwise  explained  by 
the  queen,  than  that  he  is  one  of  her  trusty  and  well-beloved 
counsellors  and  her  chamberlain,  lo  /jiviJui)  nfj  r:jii:u;ii;  i 
,.  At  tins  season  Anne  enjoyed  aU  that  grandeur  and  power 
could  bestow.  Henry,  withal,  in  order  to  exalt  her  to  the 
utmost  in  her  queenly  dignity,  caused  her  initial  A  to  be 
crowned  and  associated  with  his  own  regal  H  on  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  that  were  struck  after  their  marriage.  Henry  VIII. 
was  the  fii'st  and  last  monarch  of  England  who  offered  this 
coDinliment  lo  his  consorts, — a  brief  and  dearly  purchased 
honour  it  was  to  some  of  those  unhappy  ladies.  Francis  I. 
sent  very  friendly  messages  and  compliments  of  congratulation 

'  "^  »  W(kh1'8  Lfttcm.  t'-.i.  .aof    I  ibidi'!-^-»M    :.V.'   • 

'  Shaston,  or  Shaxton,  was  eoiiKidored  an  advocate  for  tlie  principles  of  tlie 
Kefonnation,  whi<;h  exixwcd  him  to  the  terrors  of  persecution ;  but  he  avoidetl 
the  fiery  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  suiwequently  acted  a  part  little  to  Ills 
croditj  when  Anne  Askew  and  'iir  fv.l]o"Y->MiuiB  woro  consigned  to  the  flames. 
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by  queen  Anne's  nncle  Norfolk,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to 
herself,  at  whit  U  both  were  highly  gratified.  Henry,  who  fully 
persuaded  hini'^clf  that  the  infant  of  which  Anne  expected  sooq 
to  be  th(^  rnotlii^r  wo\ild  prove  a  son,  invited  king  Fnincis  to 
become  its  sponsor.  Francis  obligingly  signified  his  consent 
to  the  diik(^  of  Norfolk,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  anticipated 
boy  should  bo  namfd  eitlier  Henry  or  Edward;'  but,  to  the 
great  disiippointment  of  king  Henry,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1533,  queen  Aune,  after  v^  danfrcrous  travail,  gave  birth,  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'cloi  k  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  daughter, 
afterwards  the  renowned  qi  u  Elizabeth."  This  event,  so 
auspicious  to  England,  "^ook  ^  ace  in  the  >ld  palace  of  Pla- 
centia  at  Greenwich,  in  ?  apartment  cai  cd  the  '  chamber  of 
the  virgins,'  becaun^  the  l  ^estry  with  which  it  was  hung  illus- 
trated the  parable  if  the  i  ti  vi;  and  the  ten  foolish  virgins. 
Wlion  Anne  was  iulbrined  tfi  t,      ttead  of  the  eagerly  antici- 

1  ed  her  to  bear,  she  had  brought 
ith  i\3ady  wit  to  console  Henry 
(!X  oi'  the  infant,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  attach  unwoiited  impo  ance  to  a  princess  bom  under 
whsit  might  then  be  consider  peculiarly  felicitous  circum- 
stances. "  Henceforth,"  said  ^  ,  "  they  may  with  reason  call 
this  ioom  the  'chanjber  of  vn  *>,*  for  a  virgin  is  now  born 
in  it  <  11  the  vigil  of  tliat  auspic.  ^  day  when  the  church  com- 
merao -ates  the  nativity  of  our  bl-sed  lady  the  Virgin  Mary.'''' 
The  *  prince's  chamber,'  in  which  our  kings,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, always  robed  when  they  attem  I  the  house  of  lords,  was 
hung  w  th  curious  old  tapestry,  repi  renting  the  birth  of  queen 
Elizabet  h,*  Amie  Boleyn  being  in  bed  >vith  her  noble  attend- 
ants on  one  side,  and  a  nurse  with  the  child  on  the  other; 
Henry  A  III.  and  his  courtiers  in  the  distance  waiting  for  the 
intelligeii  oe,  which  one  seems  despatched  to  bring  to  the 
impatient  sire. 

So  confident  had  Henry  been  of  the  realization  of  his  pas- 
sionate desire  of  a  son,  that  in  the  circular  which  was  sent  to 
the  nobility  •  in  queen  Anne's  name,  announcing  the  birth  of  her 
child,  the  word  prince  was  written  in  the  first  instance,  and 
'  Burnet.  '  State-Papcis.  '  Leti.  *  Pemmnt'a  London, 
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an  8  was  added  after  the  queeu's  delivery.  This  curious  fact 
has  led  Lodge  and  other  celebrated  writers  into  the  error  that 
Anne  Boleyn  brought  Henry  VIII.  a  living  son,  the  addition 
of  the  feminizing  s  having  probably  been  Emitted  in  some  of 
the  copies  of  the  circular,  of  which  we  give  the  transcript : — 

"TO  LOED  COBHAM,  BY  THE  QtTEEN. 

"  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  And  whereas  it  hath 
pleased  tlie  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  grace,  to  send  to 
us  at  this  time  good  speed  in  the  deliverance  and  bringing  forth  of  a  princes,  to 
the  great  joy,  rejoice,  and  infinite  comfort  of  my  lord^  us,  and  all  his  good  subjects 
of  this  his  realm,  for  the  which  his  inestimable  benevolence,  so  showed  unto  us, 
we  have  no  little  cause  to  give  high  thanks,  laud,  and  praising  our  said  Maker, 
like  as  we  do,  most  lowly,  humbly,  and  with  all  the  inward  desire  of  our  heart. 
And  inasmuch  as  wc  undoubt«dly  trust,  that  this  our  good  speed  is  to  your  great 
pleasure,  comfort,  and  consolation,  we  therefore,  by  these  our  letters,  advertise 
you  thereof,  desiring  and  heartily  praying  you  to  give,  with  us,  unto  Almiglity 
Qod  high  thanks,  glory,  laud,  and  praising ;  and  to  pray  hr  the  good  health, 
prosperity,  and  continual  preservation  of  the  said  princes  accordingly.  Given 
under  our  signet,  at  my  lord's  manor  of  Greenwich,  the  7th'  day  of  September, 
in  the  20th  year  of  my  said  lord's  reign."  , , 

Anne's  disappointment  in  the  sex  of  her  infant  was  not  the 
only  vexation  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  on  the  birth  of  her 
daughter.  While  the  first  powerful  instincts  of  maternal  love 
were  thrilling  in  every  vein,  she  earnestly  desired  to  enjoy  the 
delight  of  nourishing  her  babe  from  her  own  bosom.  Henry, 
with  characteristic  selfishness,  forbade  it,  giving  as  his  reason, 
not  the  rigorous  etiquette  of  roy&lty,  which  denies  the  peasant- 
mother's  sweet  privilege  to  queens,  but  the  probability  that 
his  rest  would  be  broken  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  the 
frequent  presence  of  the  infant  princess  in  his  chamber  might 
be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  himself.  It  was,  of  course, 
through  Anne's  influence  with  her  royal  husband  that  her 
grandfather's  widow,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  state-governess  to  the  new-bom  princess, 
together  with  the  fair  mansion  and  all  the  rich  furniture  he 
had  presented  to  Anne  when  he  created  her  marchioness  of 
Pembroke.'  .,  . 

*  State-Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  '  Princess '  was  always  spelled  at  that  era  with 
only  one  *.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  circulars  were  always  thus 
prej)ared. 

"  Leti.  Anne  Boloyn  was  very  fond  of  tlie  old  duchess,  who  was  only  her  step- 
grandmother,  and  in  consequence  of  espousing  lu>r  cause  in  the  feud  between  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  her,  incurred  the  implacable  hatred  of  that  vindictive  peer. 
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The  succession  was  entailed  by  act  of  parliament  on  this 
infant,  in  default  of  heirs-male :  persons  were  required  at  the 
same  time  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  king's  heirs  by  queen  Anne,  which  excluded  the 
princess  Mary  from  the  succession.  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester 
and  sir  Thomas  More  refused  to  take  this  twofold  oath,  on 
scruples  of  conscience;  both  had  previously  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  Henry's  favour,  both  had  much  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  their  rejection  of  a  test  •  '  ich  they  regarded  as  a 
snare.  They  were  the  fast  friends  of  q..  jen  Katharine,  and  had 
incurred  the  animosity  of  her  triumphant  rival  by  counselling 
the  king  against  forsaking  the  wife  of  his  youth.  The  resent- 
ment of  Anne  Boleyn  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  king  ' 
to  bring  these  faithful  servants  to  the  iscaffold.  The  integrity 
of  sir  Thomas  More  as  lord  chancellor  had  been  some  time 
before  impugned  by  Anne's  father,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  but, 
like  pure  gold  from  the  crucible,  it  shone  more  brightly  from 
the  trial.' 

When  More's  beloved  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  visited 
him  in  the  Tower,  he  asked  her,  "  How  queen  Anne  did  ?" 
"  In  faith,  father,"  she  replied,  "  never  better.  There  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  court  but  dancing  and  sporting." — "  Never 
better?"  said  he.  "Alas  !  Meg,  alas  !  it  pitieth  me  to  think 
into  what  misery,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly  come.  These 
dances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances,  that  she  will  spurn  our 
heads  oflp  like  foot-balls,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  head 
will  dance  the  like  dance." — "And  how  prophetically  he  spoke 
these  words,"  adds  the  kindred  biographer  of  More,  "the  end 
of  her  tragedy  proved."*  The  account  of  sir  Thomas  More's 
execution  was  brought  to  Henry  while  he  was  playing  at  tables 
with  Anne :  he  cast  his  eyes  reproachfully  upon  her,  and  said, 
"  Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  deatli."  Then  rising  up, 
he  left  his  unfinished  game,  and  shut  himself  up  in  liis  cham- 
ber in  great  perturbation  of  spirit.^  "  Had  we  been  master 
of  such  a  servant,"  exclaimed  the  emperor  Charles  to  the 
English  ambassador,  with  a  burst  of  generous  feeling,  "we 


^  Roper's  Life  of  More.     Hoddesden. 
'  More's  Life  of  More;  and  Roper's  Mure. 


More's  Life  of  More. 

'  More's  Lite  of  More. 
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would  rather  have  lost  the  fairest  city  in  our  dominions  than 
such  a  counsellor."  '        tt    .     >  .f  i 

John  Coke,  the  secretary  of  a  guild  of  English  merchants  at 
Antwerp,  wrote  a  complaint  to  Cromwell*  of  the  contempt  in 
which  king  Henry  and  his  new  queen  were  held  in  that  favourite 
city  of  Charles  V.,  and  how  they  were  mocked  and  caricatured 
there ;  "  For,"  said  this  informant,  "  a  naughty  person  of  Ant- 
werp resorted  to  the  town  of  Barow  this  Easter  mart  [fair] 
with  images  and  pictiu-es  in  cloth  to  sell," — these  pictures  in 
cloth  seem  to  have  been  paintings  on  canvas,  at  that  time  a 
new  art,  at  least  to  the  English, — "  among  wliich  cloth  pic- 
tures he  had  the  picture  of  our  lord  the  king,  (whom  our  Lord 
preserve).  And  this  day,  setting  up  the  king's  picture  on  the 
burse  to  sell,  he  pinned  upon  its  body  a  wench  painted  in 
cloth,  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  her  hand  :  in  one  scale  was 
figured  two  hands  as  united,  and  in  the  other  scale  a  feather, 
w'  '  a  'scripture '  [inscription]  over  her  head,  saying,  *  Love  is 
Iij;,i.  ter  than  a  feather.'  Whereat  the  Spaniards  and  Dutcli 
took  great  pleasure  in  deriding,  jesting,  and  laughing  thereat, 
speaking  opprobrious  words  against  his  most  noble  gi'ace,  and 
the  most  gracious  queen  Anne,  his  bedfellow."  Master  John 
Coke  lost  no  time  in  denouncing  the  "  said  naughty  picture- 
merchant  to  the  authorities  of  Barow ;  but  all  the  redress  he 
got  was,  that  no  hurt  was  meant ;"  and  he  gives  a  hint  that 
the  naughty  person  had  been  wliispered,  by  a  Spaniard  in 
authority,  "  to  let  the  offensive  picture  stand,  and  he  should 
be  borne  out." 

A  remarkable  page  in  the  state-papers  of  France  proves 
how  S'jou  the  crowned  beauty  felt  her  precarious  situation. 
Francis  I.,  being  desirous  of  making  nn  irreconcilable  rupture 
between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  proposed  marnnng 
Anne  Boleyn's  daughter,  the  infant  Elizabeth,  to  his  third 
son,  the  duke  of  Angoulerae.  The  maiTiage  Anne  Boleyn 
desired  with  passion,  in  order  to  interest  the  king  of  France 
to  support  her  in  the  favour  of  her  cruel  and  inconstant 
husband,  who  had  ever  ready  reasons  of  conscience  to  effect 
a  vacancy  in  his  throne  and  bed,  wlfen  he  had  a  new  can- 

*  Historical  Letters,  by  sir  II.  Eiiis ;  second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  44, 
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didate  for  those  places.      "  I  have,'^    says  the  continuator 
of  Castlenau,   "a  letter  written   Feb.    5,  1535,  to    admiral 
Chabot,  Francis  I.'s  prime-minister,  by  Palamedes  Gontier, 
his  secretary,  which  aUudes  thus  early  to  the  anxieties  of 
the  new  queen.     *  The  secretary  Palamedes,  being  introduced 
to  Heniy  VIII.  in  the  matted  gallery  at  Westminster,  after 
chatting  and  talking  familiarly,  pressed  the  king  to  take  in 
hand   some   way  with  his  daughter  Mary,  to    hinder   the 
competition  with  Ehzabeth,  if  that  princess  married  the  son 
of  Fi'ance.     The  king  said  his  youngest  daughter  had  been 
proclaimed  princess  and  heiress ;   people  had  been  sworn  on 
that  matter,  and  every  one  took  Mary  for  the  basttird  she 
was :  but  Mary  was  in  his  hands,  and  hke  to  be ;  no  one 
cared  what  became  of  her.'     Therefore,"  he  continued,  "  it 
would  be  better  that  my  brother  Francis  should  try  to  alter 
the  bishop  of  Rome's  opinions  of  my  first  marriage,  and  then 
all  the  English  people  would  hold  no  contrary  opinions  on  that 
head."*     Nevertheless,  it  came  out  in  conversation,  that  if 
Elizabeth  died,   leaving  her  sire  without  heirs-male,  Mary 
would  succeed,  but  not  unless  such  was  the  case.' 

Palamedes  had,  besides,  a  commission  to  treat  for  a  visit 
and  interview  to  take  place  between  the  two  queens,  being  no 
other  than  Eleanor  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  and  the  then 
queen  of  England,  Anne  Boleyn.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
such  was  the  visit  expected  to  take  place  after  Easter  in 
Normandy,  to  which  the  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I., 
(foraier  mistress  of  Anne  Boleyn,)  was  expected  to  come.  Henry 
VIII.  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  noble  matron 
Eleanor  would  encounter  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  being  soon 
after  at  his  chapel  of  Westminster-palace,  (St.  Stephen's,) 
(luring  service  sent  his  secretary  Cromwell  to  search  for 
Palamedes  Gontier;  he  was  then  with  M.  de  Morrettc,  the 
ostensible  ambassador,  but  all  the  communication  was  with 
the  lively  and  active  Palamedes,  who  was  introduced  into  a 
little  closet  of  the  chapel,  wliere  Henry,  affecting  to  hear 
divine  service,  discussed  private  politics.     "I  did  not,"  says 


*  Additions  to  Cttstlenaii,  by  Lo  Laboxircur :  folio,  p.  405, 
Hbrarv.  Brit.  Mus.  '  Ibid,  d08. 
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Palamedes,  in  his  despatch  to  his  master,  "  forget  to  tell  wliat 
you  ordered  me,  that  the  queen  [evidently  Eleanor  of  Austria] 
had  no  other  inclination  than  that  of  Heniy  VIII.,  without 
bearing  affection  to  her  brother,  [Charles  V.]  nor  her  aunt, 
[Katharine  of  Arragon] ."  Palamedes  presented  a  letter  to 
the  king,  containing  a  request  from  Francis  I.  for  the  collar 
of  the  Garter  for  one  of  liis  great  men ;  but  Henry  VIII. 
explained,  "  there  had  been  but  a  single  vacancy,  wliich  iuves- 
titure  he  had  sent  within  a  few  days  to  his  nephew,  the  king 
of  Scots/'' 

"  Monseigneur,"  continues  Palamedes,  "  I  was  kept  all 
this  morning  by  Cromwell,  and  after  dinner  he  led  me  to 
the  salle  of  the  queen,  Anne  Boleyn :  the  king  was  there. 
I  made  to  the  said  lady  reverence,  and  presented  her  your 
letters,  showing  entirely  what  I  had  to  say  from  you.  I  saw 
her  at  the  proposition  astonished," — probably  at  meeting 
the  royal  Eleanor.  "  She  complained  of  my  long  delay, 
wliich  had  caused  and  engendered  in  the  king  her  spouse 
many  strange  thoughts,  of  which,  she  said,  there  was  great 
need  that  a  remedy  should  be  thought  of,  unless  the  king  her 
brother  [Francis  I.]  would  that  she  should  not  be  maddened 
and  lost ;  for  she  found  herself  near  to  that,  and  more  in  pain 
and  trouble  than  she  had  been  since  her  espousals.  She 
charged  me  to  pray  and  require  you  on  her  part  regarding 
the  affair,  of  which  she  could  not  speak  so  amply  to  me  as  she 
would,  for  fear  of  where  she  was  and  of  the  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  countenance,  not  only  of  the  said  lord  her 
husband,  but  of  the  princes  with  him.  She  told  me  she 
could  not  wiite,  that  she  could  not  see  me,  and  could  no 
longer  talk  with  me;  with  which  language  she  left  me,  and 
went  out  with  this  lord  king  into  the  same  hall  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  other  day,  where  the  dancers  could  not  stand 
up  to  form  themselves  till  the  said  lady  came.  Assuring  you, 
monsieur,  that  the  said  lady,  as  I  well  know,  is  not  at  her 
ease,  presuming,  on  my  poor  judgment,  that  she  has  doubts 

*  The  Statc-pajwrs  prove  that  this  investiture  took  place  as  early  as  March  4, 
1531 -5.  Tlie  embassy  hiul  to  travel  to  Scotland,  thoretbre  it  had  Iwen  despatched 
about  the  date  of  this  paper,  Feb.  5. — Additions  to  Castleiuvu,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 
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and  suspicions  of  this  king,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  before 
I  took  this  journey .'*  During  the  said  dances,  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cromwell  and  others,  formed  a  council/ 
The  congress  of  queens  thus  projected  never  took  place. 
The  anxieties  of  Anne  Boleyn  proceeded  from  jealousy  of  the 
imfortunate  princess  Mary,  lest  any  political  change  should 
bring  the  daughter  of  queen  Katharine  forward  as  a  rival  to 
her  own  child.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  her  persecutions  of 
Mary  were  aggravated  by  the  discussion  Henry  and  Palamedes 
held  in  the  closet  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1535,  the  new  pope,  Paul  III., 
thundered  forth  his  anathema  against  Henry  and  Anne  pro- 
vided they  did  not  separate,  declaring  their  issue  illegitimate, 
and  forbidding  Henry's  subjects  to  pay  him  their  allegiance. 
.Henry  fortified  himseK  by  seeking  the  alhance  of  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany.     The  decided  opposition  of  the 
see  of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  church  against  Anne 
Boleyn's  marriage  with  the  king,  and  her  recognition  as  queen 
of  England,  led  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  infant  Refor- 
mation as  a  matter  of  party ;   but  as  she  adhered  to  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman-catholic  ritual,  and  professed  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a  Protestant  she  cannot  be 
called  with  truth.     The  martyrdoms  of  Bilney,  of  Frith,  and 
several  other  pious  reformers,  were  perpetrated  while  she  was 
in  the  height  of  her  power ;  and  though  it  would  be  unjust  to 
attribute  to  her  the  murderous  cruelty  exercised  by  Henry 
and  his  spiritual  advisers,  there  is  no  record  of  any  interces- 
sion used  by  her  to  preserve  these  blameless  martyrs  from  the 
flames.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  hkely  that  to  have  saved  them  would 
have  been  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  compassing  the 
destruction  of  her  pohtical  opponents.     The  only  great  boon 
that  the  Reformation  owes  to  Anne  Boleyn  is,  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  sanctioned  through  her  influence. 
There  is  an  interesting  letter  in  Ellis's  royal  collection,  signed 
"  Anne  the  Queen,"  for  the  protection  of  a  merchant,  who 
was  involved  in  peril  for  importing  from  Holland  some   of 
those  precious  copies  of  the  Bible,  which,  as  yet,  were  con- 
'  Signed,  A  Londres,  le  5  jour  cle  Fevrier,  Palaniedes  Gontier.  \. 
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traband  pearls  of  great  price  in  England.     Her  own  private 
copy  of  Tindal's  translation  is  still  in  existence. 

One  or  two  traits  of  Anne's  domestic  tastes  are  unfolded  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  viscountess  Lisle,  which  lady  being 
ambitious  of  obtaining  appointments  for  two  of  her  daughters 
in  the  royal  household,  took  infinite  pains  to  discover  what 
sort  of  offerings  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  queen.  Her 
inquiries  elicited  the  fact,  from  second-hand  authority,  "that 
the  queen's  grace  set  much  store  by  a  pretty  dog,"  and  dehght- 
ed  so  much  in  one  called  *  little  Purboy,'  that  when  he  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall,  no  one  durst  inform  her  of  it 
till  the  king's  grace  took  upon  himself  to  break  the  matter  to 
her.'  Would  that  the  courtier  had  also  recorded  the  manner 
in  which  bluff  king  Hal  communicated  to  his  then  entirely 
beloved  consort  the  tragic  fate  of  his  diminutive  canine  rival 
in  her  affections.  Anne's  gracious  reception  of  two  presents 
from  lady  Lisle  is  thus  certified  to  the  noble  sender  of  the 
same  by  a  friend  in  the  royal  household,  who,  in  reply  to  a  let- 
ter inquiring  how  the  queen's  grace  liked  her  present,  a  linnet, 
and  some  dotterels, — rare  birds,  which  were  then  esteemed 
"a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  queen,"  writes,  "Pleaseth  you 
to  understand  that  her  grace  liked  them  both  very  well;  the 
one  for  being  a  special  good  dish,  and  the  other  for  a  pleasant 
singing-bird,  which  doth  not  cease  at  no  time  to  give  her  grace 
rejoicing  with  her  pleasant  song."''  The  important  how  and 
when  the  foreign  dainties  my  lady  Lisle  had  sent  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  our  epicure  queen  were  served  up  at  the  royal  table, 
are  thus  gravely  communicated  by  a  friend  who  had  taken  the 
pains  of  ascertaining  the  particulars  from  persons  behind  the 
scenes : — "  The  queen  did  appoint  six  of  your  dottrels  for  her 
supper,  six  for  Monday  dinner,  and  six  for  supper.  My  lord 
of  Rochford  presented  them  himself,  and  showed  her  how  they 
were  killed  new  at  twelve  of  the  clock  in  Dover ;  of  the  which 
she  was  glad,  and  spake  many  good  words  towards  your  lady- 
ship's  good  report,  as  I  was  informed  by  them  that  stood  by ; 
and  Harris  hath  made  deliverance  of  your  birds  and  images, 


•  "■ti^K.*-      11    I 


1  Wood's  Letters  of  Iloval  Ladies,  vol.  ii,  p.  311. 
«  Ibid',  p.  312. 
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and  all  is  well."    Yet  lady  Lisle  did  not  obtain  the  appoint* 
ment  for  her  daughters.'  ;.^.,ii;>'   '•  .• 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1535,  queen  Anne  was  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  a  male  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  king.  Anne  was  now  at  the  summit  of  human 
greatness.  She  had  won  the  great  political  game  for  which 
she  had,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love,  vindictively 
entered  the  lists  with  the  veteran  statesman  who  had  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  man  of  her  heart :  she  had  wreaked  the 
vengeance  she  had  vowed  for  the  loss  of  Percy,  and  laid  the 
pride  and  power  of  Wolsey  in  the  dust ;  she  had  wrested  the 
crown-matrimonial  from  the  brow  of  the  royal  Katharine; 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  had  been  reversed,  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  might  be  vested  in  her  issue,  and  the  two 
men  who  were  the  most  deservedly  venerated  by  the  king 
and  the  people  of  England,  More  and  Fisher,  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  her  displeasure.  But  in  all  these  triumphs  there 
was  little  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  woman  whose  natural  im- 
pulses were  those  of  virtue,  but  who  had  violated  the  most 
sacred  ties  for  the  gratification  of  the  evil  passions  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  revenge.  Anne  Boleyn  was  a  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  must  have  felt  the  awful  force  of  that  text  which 
says,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  Conscious  of  her  own  responsibility, 
and  finding  far  more  thorns  than  roses  in  the  tangled,  weary 
labyrinth  of  greatness,  Anne  directed  her  thoughts  to  the 
only  true  source  of  happiness, — religion,  which  had  hitherto 
been  practised  by  her  rather  as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  than 
as  the  emanation  from  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul.  She  be- 
came grave  and  composed  in  manner,  and,  ceasing  to  occupy 
herself  in  the  gay  pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  the  boisterous  excite- 
ment of  the  chase,  spent  her  hours  of  domestic  retirement 
with  her  ladies,  as  her  royal  mistress  Katharine  had  formerly 
done  before  her, — ^in  needlework  and  discreet  communication.' 
Wyatt  tells  us,  that  the   matchless  tapestry  at  Hampton- 

*  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal  Ladies,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
^  Hentzner,  the  celebrated  German  traveller,  when  he  visited  Hampton-Court, 
Avas  shown  a  bed,  the  tester  of  which  was  worked  by  Anne  Boleyn,  and  presented 
by  her  to  her  husband,  Henry  VIII. 
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Court  was  for  the  most  part  wrought  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
this  queen  and  her  ladies ;  "  But  far  more  precious,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  sight  of  God,  were  those  works  which  she  caused  her 
maidens  and  those  about  her  daily  to  execute  in  shirts  and 
other  garments  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  and  not  contented 
with  that,  her  eye  of  charity,  her  hand  of  bounty,  passed 
through  the  whole  land :  each  place  felt  that  heavenly  flame 
burning  in  her, — all  times  will  remember  it." 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  her  court  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  reformer,  Hugh  Latimer,'  whom  she  had  rescued 
from  the  durance  to  which  Stokesley  bishop  of  London  had 
committed  him.  But  for  the  powerful  protection  of  Anne, 
Latimer  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  called  to  testify 
the  sincerity  of  his  principles  at  the  stake  five-and-twenty 
years  before  he  was  clothed  with  the  fiery  robes  of  martyr- 
dom. At  her  earnest  solicitation  the  king  interposed,  and 
Latimer  was  restored  to  liberty.  The  queen  next  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  rescued  preacher;  and  Latimer, 
instead  of  addressing  his  royal  protectress  in  the  language  of 
servile  adulation,  reminded  her  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  great- 
ness,  and  the  delusions  of  human  hopes  and  expectations. 
Anne  listened  with  humility,  and  entreated  him  to  point  out 
whatever  appeared  amiss  in  her  conduct  and  deportment. 
Latimer,  in  reply,  seriously  represented  to  her  how  much  it 
behoved  her,  not  only  to  impress  the  duties  of  morality  and 
piety  on  her  attendants,  but  to  enforce  her  precepts  by  example. 
Anne,  far  &om  being  offended  at  his  sincerity,  appointed  him 
for  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Worcester.  To  her  credit  it  is  also  recorded, 
that  she  directed  a  certain  sum  from  her  privy-purse  to  be 
distributed  to  every  village  in  England,  for  the  relief  of  its 
distressed  inhabitants.  With  greater  wisdom  she  planned 
the  institution  of  a  variety  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of 
giving  more  permanent  assistance  to  those  who  were  destitute 
of  a  livelihood  and  without  employment.  For  the  last  nine 
months  of  her  life  she  distributed  14,000^.  in  alms ;  she  also 
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caused  many  promising  youths  to  be  educated  and  sent  to 
cc'  a  at  her  expense,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  their 
taleiits  and  learning  serviceable  in  the  church.'  In  all  these 
things  Anne  performed  the  duties  of  a  good  woman  and  an 
enlightened  queen ;  and  had  she  attained  to  her  royal  eleva- 
tion in  an  honest  and  conscientious  manner,  in  all  probability 
the  blessing  of  God  would  have  been  with  her,  and  prospered 
her  undertakings.  But  however  powerful  her  religious  impres- 
sions might  have  been,  it  is  impossible  that  a  real  change  of 
heart  had  taken  place  while  she  continued  to  incite  the  king 
to  harass  and  persecute  his  forsaken  queen  Katharine,  by  de- 
priving her  of  the  solace  of  her  daughter's  company,  and  ex- 
acting from  the  disinherited  princess  submissions  from  which 
conscience  and  nature  alike  revolted.  There  were  moments 
when  Anne  felt  the  insecurity  of  her  position  in  a  political 
point  of  view ;  and  well  must  she  have  known  how  little  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  on  the  stability  of  the  regard  of 
the  man  whose  caprice  had  placed  the  queenly  diadem  on  her 
brow.  At  the  best,  she  was  only  the  queen  of  a  party,  for 
the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  England  still  regarded 
Katharine  as  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  title  and  place  which 
Henry  had  bestowed  on  her. 

When  the  long-expected  tidings  of  Katharine's  death  arrived, 
Anne,  in  the  blindness  of  her  exultation,  exclaimed,  "  Now  I 
am  indeed  a  queen  \"  It  is  said  that  she  was  washing  her 
hands  in  a  costly  basin  when  sir  Richard  Southwell  brought 
the  intelligence  to  her,  on  which  she  instantly  gave  him  both 
the  basin  and  its  rich  cover  as  a  reward  for  his  tidings.  The 
same  evening  she  met  her  parents  with  a  countenance  fuU  of 
pleasure,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  her,  for  the  crown  was 
now  firmly  fixed  on  her  head.'  On  the  day  of  her  royal 
rival's  funeral  she  not  only  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  which 
required  black  to  be  worn  on  that  day,  but  violated  good 
taste  and  good  feeling  alike  by  appearing  in  yellow,  and 
making  her  ladies  do  the  same.'     The  change  in  Henry's 


3  Leti.^ 

^^„ >,.  .. .iters  pass  over  this  dlsgracenu  trait  in  Anne  Boleyn, 

by  saying  "  she  wore  yellow  for  the  mourning,"  tw  if  it  were  usual  to  adopt  that 
colour  for  this  purpose  j  whereas,  in  king  Henry's  wardrobe  order,  black  cloth  is 


'  Miss  Benger's  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
*  Hall  and  some  other  v/riter 
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feelings  towards  Anne  may,  in  all  probability,  be  attributed 
to  the  disgust  caused  by  the  indelicacy  of  her  triumph.  She 
had  been  ill  and  out  of  spirits  previously  to  this  event,  whicli 
was  attributed  to  the  sufferings  incidental  to  her  condition, 
for  she  was  again  likely  to  become  a  mother ;  but  after  the 
death  of  queen  Katharine  she  recovered  her  vivacity,  and 
assumed  so  haughty  a  carriage  that  she  offended  every  one. 
.,:  The  season  was  now  at  hand  when  Anne  was,  in  her  turn, 
to  experience  some  of  the  bitter  pangs  she  had  inflicted  on  her 
royal  mistress.  Her  agonies  were  not  the  less  poignant,  be- 
cause conscience  must  have  told  her  that  it  was  retributive 
justice  which  retiu-ned  the  poisoned  chalice  to  her  own  lips, 
when  she,  in  like  manner,  found  herself  rivalled  and  sup- 
planted by  one  of  her  female  attendants,  the  beautiful  Jane 
Seymour.  Jane  must  have  been  a  person  of  consummate  art, 
for  she  was  on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the  king  before 
Anne  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  proceedings. 
Entering  the  room  unexpectedly  one  day,  the  queen  surprised 
Jane,  seated  on  Henry's  knee,  receiving  his  caresses  with  every 
appearance  of  complacency.*  Struck,  as  with  a  mortal  blow, 
at  this  sight,  Anne  gave  way  to  a  transport  of  mingled  grief 
and  indignation.  Henry,  dreading  his  consort's  agitation 
might  prove  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  an  heir,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  reassure  her,  saying,  "Be  at  peace,  sweetheart, 
and  all  shall  go  well  for  thee."  But  the  cruel  shock  Anne 
had  sustained  brought  on  the  pangs  of  prematm-e  travail; 
and  after  some  hours  of  protracted  agony,  during  which  her 
life  was  in  imminent  peril,  she  brought  forth  a  dead  son, 
January  29th. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  misfortune,  instead  of 

directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  ladies  appointed  to  a^ist  at  queen  Katharine's 
obsequies.  A  modern  historian  goes  farther  than  Hall  in  jutititication  of  Anue, 
by  saying  "  she  wore  yellow,  which  waa  the  colour  worn  for  royal  mournings  at 
the  court  of  France."  A  reference  to  the  splendid  illuminated  MS.  life  of  Aime 
of  Bretagne,  in  the  King's  collection,  British  Museum,  will  prove  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  all  the  ladies,  mourners  and  attendants  of  that  queen,  are  represented 
muffled  in  sable  stoles  after  her  death.  It  is  a  case  in  point,  for  Anne  of  Brctn^nu 
was  the  mother  of  Anne's  royal  patroness,  queen  Claude.  The  queens  of  France 
have  been  said  to  wear  vihUe  as  widows'  mourning,  becauiH?  it  was  etiquette  for 


thfim  to  keep  their  bed 


Deds  seme  days  after  they  were  widows. 
'  Wyatt. 
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fortune,  instead  of 


expressing  the  sV  mk  nyr  sHiy  f(  tlie  sufferings  of  his 
luckless  consort,  L  barst  i  »  her  aijartment,  and  furiously 
upbraided  her  "  wi  h  Ae  lot^,  of  his  boy."*  Anne,  with  more 
spirit  than  prudence,  passidi  ately  retorted,  "  That  he  had  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself  for  this  disappointment,  which  had 
been  caused  by  her  distress  of  mind  about  that  wench,  Jane 
Seymour."'  Henry  sullenly  turned  away,  muturing,  as  he 
quitted  her  apartment,  that  "  she  should  have  no  more  boys 
by  him."'  'JTliese  scenes,  which  occurred  in  January  1536, 
may  surely  be  regarded  as  the  first  act  of  the  royal  matrimo- 
nial tragedy  wliich,  four  months  later,  was  consummated  on 
Tower-hill. 

So  jealous  was  Henry  VIII.  of  his  conjugal  proceedings 
being  discussed  by  any  class  of  his  subjects,  that  even  the 
.  idle  words  of  certain  gossips  in  the  lying-in  chamber  of  one 
of  the  humble  matrons  of  Watlington  were  gravely  inves- 
tigated by  a  right  worshipful  quorum  of  justices  at  Read- 
ing, before  whom  it  was  deposed  that  the  good  woman,  after 
commending  the  skiU  of  Johane  Hammulden  the  midwife, 
said  "  She  was  worthy  of  being  midwife  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, provided  it  were  queen  Kateryn;  but  she  was  too  good 
for  queen  Anne,"  of  whom  she  spoke  in  such  scurrilous  terms, 
that  the  ungratefiil  Johane  Hammulden  thought  proper  to 
inform  against  her.  The  good  woman  stoutly  denied  the 
charge,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  the  storm  from  herself  by 
accusing  one  of  her  neighbours  of  having  declared  "  that  it 
was  never  merry  in  England  when  there  were  three  queens 
in  it;"  whereupon  Mrs.  Johane  Hammulden  had  said  "there 
will  be  fewer  shortly."*  Both  the  speech  and  oracular  rejoinder 
being  denied  by  the  parties  accused,  and  as  no  satisfactory 
evidence  could  be  produced,  the  magistrates  transmitted  the 
depositions  to  the  privy  council.  If  three  of  the  proudest  peers 
in  Henry's  realm  had  been  accused  of  holding  such  indiscreet 
communications  on  the  delicate  topic  of  his  queens,  it  would 

*  Wyatt's  Memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn.     Sanders.     Lingord.  '  Ibid. 

3  Wyatt.    It  is  said  that  Anne  had  previously  given  great  offence  to  the  king, 
by  concealing  her  situation  from  him  till  it  became  apparent. — Leti. 

■*  Origuial  Letters,  sir  H.  Ellis  _:  third  Series.     The  original  is  in  the  State- 
Paper  office. 
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probably  have  cost  them  their  tieads ;  but  to  lay  an  embargo 
under  painR  and  penalties  on  the  licence  of  the  tongues  of 
females  of  low  degree,  M^as  a  measure  which  even  his  despot- 
ism left  unattempted.  There  is  no  record  of  any  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  either  of  the  Watlington  gossips.  Their 
allusion  to  a  third  queen  aflc/ids  evidence  that  the  passion  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  Jane  Seymour  was  publicly  known  in  the 
precincts  of  his  royal  palaces,  even  before  the  death  of  his 
first  consort,  Katharine  of  Arragon.  *•'» 

Anne  slowly  regained  her  health  after  her  dangerous  ac- 
couchement and  painfiil  disappointment,  but  not  her  spirits. 
She  knew  the  king's  temper  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  her 
influence  was  at  an  end  for  ever,  and  that  she  must  prepare  to 
resign,  not  only  her  place  in  his  affections,  but  also  in  his 
state,  to  the  new  star  by  whom  she  had  been  eclipsed.  When 
she  found  that  she  had  no  power  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of 
her  rival  from  the  royal  household,  she  became  very  melan- 
choly, and  withdrew  herself  from  all  the  gaieties  of  the  court, 
passing  all  her  time  in  the  most  secluded  spots  of  Greenwich- 
park.  It  is  also  related,  that  she  would  sit  for  hours  in  the 
quadrangle  court  of  Greenwich-palace,  in  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion, or  seeking  a  joyless  pastime  in  playing  with  her  little 
dogs,  and  setting  them  to  fight  with  each  other.  The  king 
had  entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  her  company  ever  since 
her  rash  retort  to  his  unfeeling  reproach,  and  now  they  never 
met  in  private.  She  had  not  the  consolation  of  her  infant 
daughter's  innocent  smiles  and  endearments  to  beguile  her 
lonely  sorrow,  for  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  nursed  in  a  se- 
parate establishment,  and  the  sweet  tie  of  maternity  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  heartless  parade  of  stately  ceremonials.  She 
had  alienated  the  regard  and  acquired  the  enmity  of  her  uncle 
Norfolk.  Her  royal  sister-in-law  and  early  patroness,  Mary 
queen  of  France,  was  no  more,  and  Suffolk,  Henry's  principal 
favourite,  was  one  of  her  greatest  foes. 

The  inconsistency  of  Anne  Boleyn's  manners  was  doubtless 
the  principal  cause  of  her  calamities.  The  lively  coquettish 
maid  of  honour  could  not  forget  her  old  habits  after  her  ele- 
vation to  a  throne,  and  the  familiarity,  of  her  deportment  to 
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those  with  wliom  she  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  equality 
iu  the  court  of  queen  Katharine  encouraged  her  officers  of  state 
to  address  her  with  undue  freedom.    Such  was  her  unbounded 
thirst  for  admiration,  that  even  the  low-boni  musician  Mark 
Smeaton  dared  to  insinuate  his  passion  to  her.     These  things 
were,  of  course,  reported  to  her  disadvantage  by  the  household 
foes  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.     The  king's  impatience  to 
rid  himself  of  the  matrimonial  fetters,  which  precluded  him 
from  sharing  his  throne  with  the  object  of  his  new  passion, 
would  not  brook  delays,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of 
the  queen's  disloyalty  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  proceed  against 
her  on  the  evidence  of  the  invidious  gossips'  tales  that  had 
been  whispered  to  him  by  persons  who  knew  that  he  was 
seeking  an  occasion  to  destroy  her.     Three  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  household,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Norria,  with  Mark 
Smeaton  the  musician,  were  pointed  out  as  her  paramours; 
and  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  the  natural  and  innocent 
affection  that  subsisted  between  Anne  and  her  only  brother, 
George  viscount  Rochford,  was  construed  into  a  presumption 
of  a  crime  of  the  most  revolting  nature.    This  dreadful  accusa- 
tion proceeded  from  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  lady  Rochford, 
who,  being  in  all  probability  an  ill-assorted  companion  for  her 
accomplished  husband,  regarded  his  friendship  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  queen,  his  sister,  with  those  malignant 
feelings  of  displeasure  which  prompted  her  murderous  denun- 
ciation of  them  both. 

The  secret  plot  against  the  queen  must  have  been  organ- 
ized by  the  first  week  in  April  1536 ;  for  on  the  4th  of  that 
month  the  pai'liament  was  dissolved,'  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  her  of  any  chance  of  interference  from  that  body  in 
her  behalf.  The  writs  for  the  new  parliament,  which  was  to 
assemble  on  the  8th  of  June  after  her  death,  were  issued  April 
27th,  even  before  she  was  arrested.*  Three  days  before  that 
date,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  of  the  privy  council 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  against  her.  Among  the  com- 
missioners were  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of 
Suifolk,  the  lord  chancellor,  her  fath 

,.,.   ,    -i-    1  Ptoliamentary  History.  '  Burnet. 
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of  the  judges.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  her  father  did  not 
attend.  William  Brereton  was  summoned  before  this  com- 
mittee  on  Thursday  the  28th,  and,  after  his  examination,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  queen 
(who  was  totally  unconscious  of  this  portentous  circumstance) 
found  Mark  Smeaton,^  the  musician,  standing  in  the  round 
window  of  her  presence-chamber  in  a  melancholy  attitude. 
She  asked  him,  "  Why  he  was  so  sad  ?" — "  It  is  no  matter," 
he  replied.  Then  the  queen  had  the  folly  to  say,  "  You  may 
not  look  to  have  me  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  nobleman, 
because  you  be  an  inferior  person." — "No,  no,  madam,"  he 
rephed ;  "  a  look  sufficeth  me." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mark^s  dejection  was  caused 
by  the  fearful  rumoiu^  which  must  have  reached  him  of  the 
arrest  of  Brereton,  the  proceedings  of  the  queen's  enemies  in 
council,  and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  at  court ;  and  that 
he  was  loitering  in  the  window  for  the  purpose  of  giving  hia 
royal  mistress  a  hint  of  the  peril  that  threatened  her.  The 
absurd  vanity  which  led  her  to  attribute  liis  troubled  looks  to 
a  hopeless  passion  for  herself,  gave,  perhaps,  a  different  turn 
to  the  conversation,  and  diverted  him  from  his  purpose.  The 
next  day  the  wretched  man  was  arrested,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  loaded  with  irons.' 

If  the  queen  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  palace,  as  most  authors  affirm,  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion must  have  been  very  limited,  and  she  could  have  had  no 
faithful  friend  or  counsellor  immediately  about  her.  The  only 
reason  we  have  to  surmise  that  Anne  was  aware  of  the  gather- 
ing storm  is,  that  a  few  days  before  her  arrest  she  held  a  long 
private  conference  with  her  chaplain,  Matthew  Parker,  and 
gave  him  a  solemn  charge  concerning  the  infant  princess 
Elizabeth,  it  may  be  supposed  regarding  her  religious  educa-f 
tion.*  This  fact  is  authenticated  in  a  letter  from  Parker  to 
one  of  Elizabeth's  councillors,  declining  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  he  says,  "  Yet  he  would  fain  serve  his 

'  Mackintosh.     Lingard. 
'  For  his  great  musical  skill  he  had  hcen  promoted  to  the  office  of  groom  of 
the  chamber  by  the  queen's  influence. 

»  Letter  of  Kingston ;  MS.  Cott.,  Otho,  X,  *  Jiingard, 
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sovereign  lady  in  more  respects  than  his  allegiance,  since  he 
cannot  forget  what  words  her  grace's  mother  said  to  him,  not 
six  days  before  her  apprehension."' 

On  Monday,  May  the  1st — an  evil  May-day  for  her — Anne 
Boleyn  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
royalty  with  her  treacherous  consort,  at  the  jousts  at  Green- 
wich. Her  brother,  viscount  Rochford,  was  the  principal 
challenger,  Henry  Norris  one  of  the  defenders.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pageant,  which  was  unusually  splendid,  the  king  rose  up 
abruptly,  and  quitted  the  royal  balcony  v  ith  a  wrathful  coun- 
tenance, followed  by  six  of  his  confidentiul  "ttendaiits.  Every 
one  was  amazed,  but  the  queen  appeared  especially  dismayed, 
and  presently  retired."  The  sports  broke  up,  and  lord  Roch- 
ford  and  Henry  Norris  were  arrested  at  the  barrier  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason ;  sir  Francis  Weston  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody at  the  same  time.  The  popular  version  of  the  cause  of 
this  public  outbreak  of  Henry's  displeasure  is,  that  the  queen, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  dropped  her  handkerchief  from 
the  balcony  at  the  feet  of  Norris,  who,  being  heated  with  the 
course,  took  it  up,  and,  it  is  said,  presumptuously  wiped  his 
face  with  it ;  then  handed  it  to  the  queen  on  the  point  of  his 
lance.^  At  this  Henry  changed  colour,  started  from  his  seat, 
and  retired  in  a  transport  of  jealous  fury,^  and  gave  the  orders 
for  the  arrest  of  the  queen,  and  all  the  parties  who  had  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  sharing  her  favoiu-s. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  circumstances  actually  occurred 
as  related  above,  and  that  Henry,  who  Avas  anxiously  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  putting  his  long-meditated  project  against 
the  queen  into  execution,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  first 
pretext  with  which  her  imprudent  disregard  of  the  restraints 
of  royal  etiquette  furnished  him,  to  strike  the  blow.  "Without 
speaking  to  the  queen,  the  king  rode  back  to  Whitehall,  at- 
tended by  only  six  persons,  among  whom  was  his  devoted 
prisoner  Norris,*  who  had  hitherto  stood  so  high  in  his  favour, 
that  he  was  the  only  person  whom  he  ever  permitted  to  follow 

'  Burnet's  Refonnation,  vol.  ii.     Becords,  p.  325.  ^  Hall.    Holinnhcd. 

'  It  is  more  likely  that  the  courtly  Norris  kissed  the  queen's  handkerchief 
wlii-n  he  took  it  up,  and  that  his  action  was  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 
*  Sanders,  repeated  by  most  of  our  historians.  •  Lingard, 
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him  into  his  bedchamber :  Norris  had  been,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  Henry's  secret  marriage 
with  Anne.  On  the  way,  Henry  rode  with  Norris  apart,  and 
earnestly  solicited  him  to  obtain  mercy  by  acknowledging  his 
guilt.  Norris  stoutly  maintuned  his  innocence,  and  that  of 
the  queen,  nor  would  he  consent  to  be  rendered  an  instru- 
ment in  her  ruin.'  When  they  reached  Westminster,  he  was 
despatched  to  the  Tower.' .  jj  *,'«  iqirvr  YHjjjtJufir^jK^  ihjjs  .r.ia 

The  pubhc  arrest  of  her  broths  and  his  luckless  friends 
struck  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  queen ;  but  of  the  nature  of 
their  o£fence,  and  that  she  was  herself  to  be  involved  in  the 
horrible  charges  against  them,  she  remained  in  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness till  the  following  day.  She  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
the  usual  hour,  but  the  meal  passed  over  uneasily,  for  she 
took  the  alarm  when  she  found  that  the  king's  waiter  came 
not  with  his  majesty's  wonted  compliment  of  "Much  good 
may  it  do  you."'  Instead  of  this  greeting,  she  noted  a  por- 
tentous silence  among  her  ladies,  and  that  her  servants 
stood  about  with  downcast  looks,  their  eyes  glazed  with  tears, 
which  inspired  her  with  dismay  and  strange  apprehensions. 
Scarcely  was  the  surnap*  removed,  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  Audley,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
entered.  At  first,  Anne  thought  they  came  from  the  king  to 
comfort  her  for  her  brother's  arrest,  but  when  she  noticed  the 
austerity  of  their  countenances,  and  the  ominous  presence 
of  sir  WiUiam  Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  behind 
them,  she  started  up  in  terror,  and  demanded  "why  they 
came  ?"  They  repUed,  with  stem  brevity,  "  that  they  came 
by  the  king's  command  to  conduct  her  to  the  Tower,  there  to 
abide  during  his  highness's  pleasure." — "  If  it  be  his  majesty's 
pleasure,"  rejoined  the  queen,  regaining  her  firmness,  "  I  am 
ready  to  obeyj"  and  so,  pursues  our  authority,  "without 
change  of  habit,  or  any  thing  necessary  for  her  removal,  she 
committed  herself  to  them,  and  was  by  them  conducted  to  her 
barge."'     It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  KLing- 

'  ArchsBologia,  iii.  155.  '  Lingard.  ^  Heywood. 

*  The  use  of  the  surnap  has  been  revived  at  modem  dinners,  where  a  smaller 
table-doth  beinj?  placed  over  the  large  one,  is  withdrav.T.  v-dth  tlic  dishes,  loaving 
the  under  one  for  the  deiwert.    ,     .   ,  ,.    *  Heywood.      .    .      ' 
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ston's  letters,  that  she  underwent  a  harsh  examination  bt  ore 
the  council  at  Greenwich  before  her  embarkation,  unless  the 
cruel  treatment,  which  she  complained  of  receiving  from  her 
uncle  Norfolk  on  that  occasion  took  place  iu  the  barge,  where, 
it  is  said,  she  was  scarcely  seated,  ere  he  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject of  her  arrest,  by  teUing  her  "that  her  paramours  had 
confessed  their  guilt."  Sht  protested  her  innocence  vehe- 
mently, and  passionately  implored  to  be  permitted  to  see  the 
king,  that  she  might  plead  her  own  cause  to  him.  To  all  her 
asseverations  of  innocence  the  duke  of  Norfolk  rephed  with 
contemptuous  ejaculations.       ruiw     •:-!  u..m  v  ^^  >^>^.;vf>"«i  i*(J» 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  May  that  Anne  was  brought  as  a 
woful  prisoner  to  her  former  royal  residence, — ^the  Tower. 
Before  she  passed  beneath  its  fatal  arch  she  sank  upon  her 
knees,  as  she  had  previously  done  in  the  barge,  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  Lord !  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  that  whereof  I  am 
accused !"  Then  pewjeiving  the  Ueutenant  of  the  Tower,  she 
said  "  Mr.  Kingston,  do  I  go  into  a  dungeon  V" — "  No,  ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  to  your  own  lodging,  where  you  lay  at  your 
coronation."  The  recollections  associated  with  that  event  over- 
powered her,  and,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  she  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  too  good  for  me.  Jesus  have  mercy  on  me !"  She  knelt 
again,  weeping  apace,  "  and,  in  the  same  sorrow,  fell  into  a 
great  laughter,"' — ^laughter  more  sad  than  tears.  After  the 
hysterical  paroxysm  had  had  its  way,  she  looked  wildly  about 
her,  and  cried,  "  Wherefure  am  I  here,  Mr.  Kingston  ?"       ■ 

The  clock  had  been  just  on  the  stroke  of  five  when  Anne 
entered  the  Tower.  The  lords,  with  the  lieutenant,  brought  her 
to  her  chamber,  where  she  again  protested  her  innocence.  Then, 
turning  to  the  lords,  she  said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  beseech  the 
king  in  my  behalf,  that  he  will  be  good  lord  unto  me ;"  as 
soon  as  she  had  uttered  these  words  they  departed.  "  She  de- 
sired me,"  says  Kingston,^  "  to  move  the  king's  highness  that 

•  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell;  MS.  Cotton.,  Otho,  c.  x.  fol.  225.       "  ' 
'  Ibid.     This  is  one  of  the  passages,  little  understood  in  modem  times,  which 
mark  that  Anne   remained  a  Eoman-catholic.      She  did  not  demand  to  ciym- 
municate,  as  supposed,  but  to  have  the  Host  in  her  closet  or  oratory  for  the 
purpose  of  adoration.  ■■■,—.-^~-_     ^j.        •■        j  .   . 
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she  might  have  the  sacrament  in  her  closet,  that  she  might 
pray  for  mercy"  asseverating  at  the  same  time,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  her  innocence  of  having  wronged  the  king.  "  I  am  the 
king's  true  wedded  wife,"  she  added ;  and  then  said,  "  Mr. 
Kingston,  do  you  know  wherefore  I  am  here  ?" — "  Nay,"  re- 
plied he.  Then  she  asked,  "  When  saw  you  the  king  ?" — "  I 
saw  him  not  since  I  saw  him  in  the  tilt-yard,"  said  he.  "  Then, 
Mr.  Kingston,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  where  my  lord  Rochford 
is  ?"  Kingston  answered,  "  I  saw  him  before  dinner  in  the 
court." — "  Oh  1  where  is  my  sweet  brother  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
The  heutenant  evasively  replied,  "That  he  saw  him  last  at 
York-place,"  (Whitehall-palace,)  which  it  seems  was  the  case. 
"  I  hear  say,"  continued  she,  "  that  I  shall  be  accused  with 
three  men,  and  I  can  say  no  more  than — nay.  Oh,  Norris ! 
hast  thou  accused  me  ?  Thou  art  in  the  Tower,  and  thou  and 
I  shall  die  together  :  and  Mark,  thou  art  here  too  !  Oh,  my 
mother !  thou  wilt  die  for  sorrow."'  Then,  breaking  off  from 
that  subject,  she  began  to  lament  the  dangerous  state  into 
which  lady  Worcester  had  been  thrown  by  the  shock  of  hear- 
ing of  her  arrest.  Interrupting  herself  again,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  die  without  justice  ?" — "  The  poorest 
subject  the  king  hath  has  that,"  replied  the  cautious  official. 
A  laugh  of  bitter  incredulity  was  her  only  comment.^ 

The  unfortunate  queen  was  subjected  to  the  insulting  pre- 
sence  and  cruel  espionage  of  her  great  enemy,  lady  Boleyn, 

'  The  unliappy  queen  alluded  to  her  humbly  born,  but  affectionate  step-mother, 
the  countess  of  Wiltshire,  to  whom  she  appears  to  have  been  much  attached.  Her 
own  mother  had  been  dead  four-and-twenty  years. 

'  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell,  MS.  Cotton.,  Otho,  x.     The  consternation 
felt  by  lady  Worcester  at  the  queen's  arrest  was  perhaps  increased  by  the  fact, 
that  she  had  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  her  royal  friend  unknown  to  the 
earl  her  husband.     Tliere  is  a  letter  in  the  State-Paper  office  written  by  this 
lady  to  Ci-omwell  some  months  after  Anne's  execution,  in  which  she  says,  "  I  do 
perceive  that  you  are  especial  good  lord  imto  me  touching  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  which  I  did  borrow  of  queen  Anne  deceased,  in  which  thing  I  doubt  not 
but  she  would  have  been  good  to  me :  in  that  matter  I  most  heartily  thank  you, 
......  for  I  am  very  loath  it  should  come  to  my  husband's  knowledge,  which  is 

and  iiath  been  utterly  ignorant,  both  of  my  borrowing  and  using  of  the  said  hun- 
dred pounds.  And  if  he  should  now  have  knowledge  thereof,  I  am  in  doubt 
how  he  will  take  it."  Thus  it  appears  that  Cromwell,  when  employed  to  collect 
all  the  debts  due  to  the  mm'dered  queen  tor  the  benefit  of  the  august  widower, 
had  shown  some  favouj' to  her  friend  lady  Worcester,       '  '["        ■' 
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and  Mrs.  Cosyns,  one  of  her  ladies,  who  was  equally  disagree- 
able to  her.'  These  two  never  left  her,  either  by  day  or  night, 
for  they  slept  on  the  pallet  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  reported 
even  the  delirious  ravings  of  her  hysterical  paroxysms  to  those 
by  whom  her  fate  was  to  be  decided.''  They  perpetually  tor- 
mented her  with  insolent  observations,  and  aimoyed  her  with 
questions,  artfully  devised,  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  her 
in  her  talk,  or  drawing  from  her  own  lips  admissions  that 
might  be  turned  into  murderous  evidence  of  her  guUt.  She 
complained  "  that  they  would  tell  her  nothing  of  my  lord,  her 
father,"  for  whose  fate  she  was  evidently  apprehensive.  She 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  served  in  her  prison  by  the  ladies  of 
her  privy-chamber  whom  she  favoured  most,  and  concluded  by 
defying  her  aunt.  Lady  Boleyn  retorted  in  these  words,  "  The 
desire  and  partiality  you  have  had  for  such  tale-bearers  has 
brought  you  to  tliis."* 

Mrs.  Cosyns  impertinently  asked  the  queen,  "  Why  Norris 
had  told  her  almoner  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  that  he  could 
swear  tlie  queen  was  a  good  woman?" — " Marry,'' rephed  Anne, 
"  I  bade  him  do  so,  for  I  asked  him,  '  why  he  did  not  go  on 
with  his  marriage?'  and  he  made  answer  'that  he  would  tarry 
awhile.' — *  Then,'  said  I,  '  you  look  for  dead  men's  shoes.  If 
aught  but  good  should  come  to  the  king,  (who  was  then  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  ulcer,)  you  would  look  to  have  me.'  He  denied 
it,  and  I  told  him,  *  I  could  undo  him  if  I  woidd,'  and  there- 
upon we  fell  out."  This  conversation  (if  it  be  really  true  that 
Anne  had  the  folly  to  repeat  it  to  persons  of  whose  deadly 
hatred  she  was  so  fully  aware,  and  whom  she  knew  were  placed 
about  her  as  spies)  will  impress  every  one  with  the  idea,  that 
she  must  have  been  on  very  perilous  terms  with  any  man  whom 
she  allowed  to  hold  such  colloquies  with  her.  No  one,  however, 
seems  to  have  considered  the  possibihty  of  the  whole  of  this 
deposition  being  a  false  statement  on  the  part  of  the  spies  who 
were  employed  to  criminate  her.  It  seems  scarcely  credible 
that  a  woman  of  Anne  Boleyn's  age  and  long  experience  in 

*  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell,  MS.  Cotton.,  Otho,  o.  x.     Lady  Boleyn  was 
the  wife  of  Anne's  uncle,  sir  Edward  Boleyn  j  Mrs.  Cosyns,  of  WjUJaja  Cosyuj^ 
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public  life  would  thus  commit  herself  by  unnecessary  avowals, 
tending  to  furnish  evidence  against  herself  of  having  imagined 
the  death  of  the  king  her  husband.  '^*   ^- '        -t  •    •  ^^ 

Anne  betrayed  a  humane,  but  certainly  imprudent  care  for 
the  comforts  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  who  were  in  durance 
for  her  sake,  by  inquiring  of  lady  Kingston  "  whether  any  body 
made  their  beds  ?" — "  No,  I  warrant  you,"  was  lady  Kingston's 
familiar  reply.  The  queen  said  "  that  ballads  would  be  made 
about  her :"  and  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  defaced 
passages  in  the  MS.,  added,  "  that  none  could  do  that  better 
than  Wyatt." — "  Yes,"  Raid  lady  Kingston,  "  master  Wyatt ; 
you  have  said  true."  • 

The  next  day,  Kingston  reported  the  queen's  earnest  desire 
to  have  the  eucharist  in  her  closet,  and  also  to  see  her  almoner. 
Devett  is  the  name  of  him  whom  she  desired,  but  Cranmer  was 
appointed  by  Henry.  Her  mind  was  agitated  by  various  passions 
that  day.  "  One  hour,"  says  her  gaoler,  "  she  is  determined  to 
die ;  and  the  next  hour  much  contrary  to  that."*  "  Yesterday," 
continues  he,  "  I  sent  for  my  wife,  and  also  for  mistress  Cosyns, 
to  know  how  she  had  done  that  day ;  and  they  said  she  had 
been  very  merry,  and  made  a  great  dinner,  and  yet  soon  after 
called  for  her  supper,  having  marvel  'where  I  was  all  day.' 
At  my  coming  she  said,  'Where  have  you  been  all  day?'  I 
made  answer,  and  said, '  I  had  been  with  the  prisoners.' — '  So,' 
said  she, '  I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  treasurer.'  I  assured  her  he 
was  not  here.  Then  she  began  to  talk,  and  said, '  I  was  cruelly 
handled  at  Greenwich  with  the  king's  council,  with  my  lord  of 
Norfolk;  who  said,  'Tut,  tut,  tut !'  shaking  his  head  three  or 
four  times.  '  As  for  my  lord  treasurer,'  she  said,  '  he  was  in 
Windsor-forest  all  the  time.'"  This  was  her  father. 

Thus,  in  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell  are  her  minutest 
sayings  detailed ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  often  speaks 
from  the  reports  of  her  pitiless  female  tormentors.  He  states, 
that  "  The  queen  expressed  some  apprehension  of  what  Weston 
might  say  in  his  examination,  for  that  he  had  told  her  on  Whit- 
Monday  last,  'that  Norris  came  more  into  her  chamber  for 
her  sake  than  for  Madge,'  one  of  her  maids  of  honour."    By 

^  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell ;  Cotton.  MS.,  Otho,  ex.      ,    : 
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way  of  postscript,  Kingston  adds,  "  Since  the  making  of  this 
letter,  the  queen  spake  of  Weston,  that  she  had  told  him  he 
did  love  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Skelton,'  and  that  he  loved  not 
his  wife ;  and  he  answered  her  again,  that  '  He  loved  one  in 
her  house  better  than  them  both.'  She  asked  him, '  Who  ?'  to 
which  he  rephed,  'Yourself;'  on  which  she  defied  him.'"  When 
they  told  her  Smeaton  had  been  laid  in  irons,  she  said,  "  That 
was  because  he  was  a  person  of  mean  birth,  and  the  others 
were  all  gentlemen."  She  assured  Kingston  that  "  Smeaton 
had  never  been  but  once  in  her  chamber,  and  that  was  when 
the  king  was  at  Winchester,  and  she  sent  for  him  to  play  on 
the  virginals ;  for  there,"  said  she,  "  my  lodging  was  above  the 
king's."  She  related,  also,  what  had  passed  between  her  and 
Smeaton  on  the  Saturday  before  his  arrest."  Her  passionate 
love  for  music,  in  which  she  herself  greatly  excelled,  had  un- 
doubtedly led  her  to  treat  this  person  with  a  greater  degree  of 
familiarity  than  was  becoming  in  a  queen.'' 

There  were  times  when  Anne  would  not  believe  that  Henry 
intended  to  harm  her;  and,  after  complaining  that  she  was 
cruelly  handled,  she  added,  "  But  I  think  the  king  does  it  to 
prove  me ;"  and  then  she  laughed,  and  affected  to  be  very 
merry, — merriment  more  sad  than  tears,  reminding  us  of 
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'  Moody  madness,  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe." 


Reason  must  indeed  have  tottered  when  she  predicted  "that 
there  would  be  no  rain  in  England  till  she  was  released  from 
her  unmerited  thraldom."  To  this  wild  speech  Kingston  fami- 
liarly rejoined,  "  I  pray,  then,  it  be  shortly,  because  of  the  dry 
weather :  you  know  what  I  mean." — "  K  she  had  her  bishops, 

'  Mrs.  Skelton,  the  lady  to  whom  Weston  was  maldng  Ave,  was  the  first  cousin 
of  the  queen,  the  daughter  of  her  father's  sister,  Anna  Boleyn  of  Blickling-hall, 
who  first  married  sir  John  Skelton,  and  afterwards  sir  Thomas  Colthorpe,  both 
Norfolk  gentlemen. 

^  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell ;  MS.,  Otho,  c.  x.  ^  Ibid.         - 

*  George  Cavendish,  in  his  Metrical  Visions,  gives  the  following  version  of 
Smeatou's  parentage : — 

"  My  fiither  a  carpenter,  and  laboured  with  his  hand,  ;  >    i, 

With  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  purchased  his  living,  ..  ■  r 

'>':■..•  if\n>     Jop  small  was  his  rent,  and  much  less  was  his  land : 
■'•itv^f  ,,i       My  mother  in  cottage  used  daily  spinning: 

liO !  iu  what  misery  was  my  beginning." — Singer't  Cavendish. 
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they  would  plead  for  her,"  she  said.*  Cranmer,  from  whom 
she  probably  expected  most,  wrote  in  the  following  guarded 
strain  to  Henry  on  the  subject : — 

"  3f  it  he  true  what  is  openly  reported  of  the  queen's  -  ico,  if  men  had  a  right 
estimation  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem  any  part  oi  your  grace's  honour  to  be 
touched  thereby,  but  her  honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged.  And  I  am  in  such 
a  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amazed  j  tor  I  never  had  a  better  opinion  in 
woman  than  I  had  of  her,  which  maketli  me  thmk  that  she  should  not  bo  cul- 
pable. Now  I  think  that  your  grace  best  knoweth  that,  next  unto  your  grace,  I 
wajs  most  bound  unto  her  of  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech yoiu"  grace  to  suffer  me,  in  that  which  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  her 
kindness  bindeth  me  unto,  that  I  may  (with  your  grace's  favour)  wish  and  pray 
for  her.  And  from  what  condition  your  grace,  of  your  only  mere  goodness,  took 
her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  repute  him  not  your  grace's  faithful 
servant  and  subject,  nor  true  to  the  realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  oftence  to  be 
without  mercy  punished,  to  the  example  of  all  others.  And  aa  I  loved  her  not  a 
Uttle,  for  the  love  I  judged  her  to  bear  towards  God  and  his  holy  gospel,  so,  if 
she  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  not  one  that  loveth  God  and  his  gos^jel  that  will 
ever  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  all  other ;  and  the  more  they  love  tho 
gospel,  the  more  they  will  hate  her,  for  then  there  never  was  creature  in  our  time 
that  so  much  slandered  the  gospel.  And  God  hath  sent  her  this  punishment  for 
that  she  feignedly  hath  professed  the  gospel  in  her  mouth,  and  not  la  her  heart 
and  deed ;  and  though  she  hath  offended  so  that  she  hath  deserved  never  to  be 
reconciled  to  your  grace's  favour,  yet  God  Almighty  hath  manifoldly  declared  his 
goodness  towards  your  grace,  and  never  ofiendid  you."  ' 

The  letter  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  king  not  to 
think  less  of  the  gospel  on  this  account.  The  letter  is  dated 
from  Lambeth,  May  3rd.  Cranmer  adds  a  postscript,  stating, 
"  That  the  lord  chancellor  and  others  of  his  majesty's  house 
had  sent  for  him  to  the  Star-chamber,  and  there  declared  such 
things  as  the  king  wished  him  to  be  shown,  which  had  made 
him  lament  that  such  faults  could  be  proved  on  the  queen  as 
he  had  heard  from  their  relation." 

Anne  entreated  Kingston  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to 
Cromwell,  but  he  declined  so  perilous  a  service.  She  was,  at 
timesj  like  a  newly  caged  eagle  in  her  impatience  and  despair. 
"  The  king  wist  what  he  did,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "  when  he  put 
such  women  as  my  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns  about  her.'' 
She  had  two  other  ladies  in  attendance  on  her  in  her  doleful 
prison-house,  of  more  compassionate  dispositions  we  may  pre- 
sume, for  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication 
with  her,  except  in  the  presence  of  Kingston'  and  his  wife, 
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who  slept  at  her  chamber-door.  Her  other  ladies  slept  in  an 
apartment  further  off.  Among  the  few  faithful  hearts  whose 
attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn  survived  the  awful  change  in  her 
fortunes,  were  those  of  Wyatt  and  his  sister.  Wyatt  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  queen,  her  brother,  and  their  fellow-victims.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  at  this  period  under  a  cloud,  and  in  one  of  his 
sonnets  he  significantly  alludes  "to  the  danger  which  once 
threatened  him  in  the  month  of  May," — the  month  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  queen  Anne.  Very  powerful  was  the  sym- 
pathy between  them;  for,  even  when  a  guai'ded  captive  in 
the  Tjwer,  Anne  spake  with  admiration  of  Wyatt's  poetical 
talents.'  It  was  probably  by  the  aid  of  his  sister  that  Anne, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  her  imprisonment,  found  means  to  for- 
ward the  following  letter,  through  Cromwell's  agency,  to  the 
king  : —  '    *" 

"  Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  things  so  strange  unto 
me,  that  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas 
you  send  to  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  tnith,  and  so  obtain  your  favour,)  by 
such  a  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner 
received  tliis  message  by  him/'  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  j  and  if,  as 
you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall,  with  all  willii!^- 
ness  and  duty,  perform  your  command.  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine 
tliat  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so 
much  as  a  thought  ever  proceeded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  a  prince  had 
wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in 
Anne  Bolen, — with  which  name  and  place  1  could  willingly  have  contented  my- 
self, if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  so  been  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
time  so  far  forget  myself  hi  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I 
always  looked  for  such  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment- 
being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  was  fit 
and  sufficient  (I  knew)  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  subject. 

"  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far 
beyond  my  desert  or  desire  j  if,  then,  you  found  mo  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy  or  bad  counsel  of  my  enemies  withdraw  your 
princely  favour  from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain — that  tmworthy  stain — of  a  dis- 
loyal heart  towards  your  good  grace  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  me,  and  on  the 
infant  princess  your  daughter,  [Elizabeth]. 

"  Try  mc,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawfiil  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn 


*  Letter  of  sir  W.  Kingston ;  Cotton.  MS.,  Otho,  c.  x. 
'  This  enemy  has  been  supposed  to  be  lady  Rochford,  but  the  relative  him 
cannot  apply  to  her.  It  is  possible  it  was  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  always  came 
ostentatiously  forward  to  help  to  crush  any  victim  Henry  was  sacrificmg.  He 
was  one  of  her  indcres.  and  •nronmmced  her  oniiltv :  and  ho  witnessed  her  death, 
being  on  the  scaffold  with  no  friendly  intention. 
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enemies  sit  ns  tny  accnscrs  and  na  ray  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shames.  Tlien  shall  you  see  cither  mine  inno- 
oency  cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander 
of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatever  Go«l  and 
you  may  determine  of,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine 
offence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  gnu^e  may  be  at  liberty,  both  before  God 
and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punidlimcnt  on  me  as  an  unfaithful  wife, 
but  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that  party'  for  wliose  sake  I  am 
now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could,  some  good  while  suice,  have  pointed  unto, — 
your  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein.  But  if  you  have  already 
determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  on  infamous  slaadev  must 
bring  you  the  joying  of  yonr  desired  happiness,  then  1  desire  of  God  that  he  will 
pardon  your  great  sin  herein,  and  likewise  my  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof; 
and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strait  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel 
usage  of  me  at  his  general  judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
appear ;  and  in  whose  just  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  (whatsoever  the  world  may 
think  of  me,)  mine  innocency  shall  be  openly  known  oud  suffijiently  cleared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of 
your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those 
poor  gentlemen,  whom,  as  I  understand,  ore  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my 
sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight, — if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Bulen 
have  been  pleasing  hi  your  ears, — then  let  me  obtain  this  request  j  and  so  I  will 
leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  fiu-ther,  with  mine  earnest  prayer  to  the  IVinity 
to  have  your  grace  m  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  hi  all  your  actions. 
.  "  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  the  6th  of  May. 
i^  "Asy  Bulen." 

"'  The  authenticity  cC  this  beautiful  letter  has  been  impugned 
for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the  hand-writing  differs 
from  the  well-known  autograph  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  but  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  among  Cromwell's  papers  four  years  after 
her  death,  proves  it  to  be  a  contemporary  document.  The 
cautious  but  pathetic  indorsement,  "To  the  king,  from  the 
ladye  in  the  Tower,"  identifies  it,  no  less  than  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  contents,  as  the  composition  of  the  captive  queen. 
The  original,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  king  by  Mr.  secretary  Cromwell.  The  only  real  objec- 
tion which  occurs  to  us  is,  that  the  letter  is  signed  "Ann 
Bulen,"  instead  of  "Anna  the  queue."  It  is,  however,  possible, 
in  the  excited  state  of  feeling  under  which  this  passionate  ap- 
peal to  the  fickle  tyrant  was  written,  that  his  unfortunate  con- 
sort fondly  thought,  by  using  that  once-beloved  signature,  tc 
touch  a  tender  chord  in  his  heart.  But  the  time  of  sentiment, 
if  it  ever  existed  with  Henry,  was  long  gone  by  ;  and  such  a 
letter  from  a  wife  whom  he  had  never  respected,  and  had  now 
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ceased  to  love,  was  more  calculated  to  awaken  wrath  than  to 
revive  affection.  Every  word  is  a  sting,  envenomed  by  the  sense 
of  intolerable  wrong.  It  is  written  in  the  tone  of  a  woman 
who  has  been  falsely  accused ;  and  imagining  herself  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  integrity,  unveils  the  guilty  motives 
of  her  accuser,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  consequences  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  were  involved 
in  her  calamity  is  generous,  and  looks  like  the  coiu'age  of  in- 
nocence. A  guilty  woman  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  allude 
to  the  suspected  partners  of  her  crime.  It  is  strange  that  the 
allusion  to  the  infant  Elizabeth  in  this  letter  is  made  without 
any  expression  of  maternal  tenderness. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was 
found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster  "  against  the  lady 
Anne,  queen  of  England ;  George  Boleyn,  viscount  Rochford ; 
Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole ;  sir  Francis  Weston  and 
William  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber ;  and  Mark 
Smeaton,  a  performer  on  musical  instruments, — a  person  spe- 
cified as  of  low  degree,  promoted  for  his  skill  to  be  a  groom 
of  the  chambers."'  The  four  commoners  were  tried  in  West- 
mrnster-hall.  May  10,  by  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
for  the  alleged  offences  against  the  honour  and  the  life  of  their 
sovereign.  A  true  bill  had  been  found  against  them  by  the 
grand  juries  of  two  counties,  Kent  as  well  as  Middlesex,  be- 
cause some  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  indictment  were 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Greenwich,  others  at  Hampton- 
Court  and  elsewhere.^  Smeaton  endeavoured  to  save  his  life 
by  pleading  guilty  to  the  indictment.  He  had  previously  con- 
fessed, before  the  council,  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the 
queen  were  charged.  The  three  gentlemen,  Norris,  Weston, 
and  Brereton,  resolutely  maintained  their  innocence  and  that 
of  their  royal  mistress,  though  urged  by  every  persuasive,  even 
the  promise  of  mercy,  if  they  would  confess.  They  persisted 
in  their  plea,  and  were  all  condemned  to  death.^  On  what 
evidence  they  were  found  guilty  no  one  can  now  say,  for  the 
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records  of  the  trial  are  not  in  existence ;  but  in  tliat  reign  of 
terror,  English  liberty  and  English  law  were  empty  words. 
Almost  every  person  whom  Henry  VIII.  brought  to  trial  for 
high  treason  was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  at 
last  he  omitted  the  ceremony  of  trials  at  all,  and  slew  his 
noble  and  royal  victims  by  acts  of  attainder. 

Every  effort  was  used  to  obtain  evidence  against  Anne  from 
the  condemned  prisoners,  but  in  vain.  "  No  one/*  says  sir 
Edward  Baynton,  in  his  letters  to  the  treasurer,  "  will  accuse 
her,  but  alonely  Mark,  of  any  actual  thing."  How  Mark's 
confession  was  obtained,  becomes  an  important  question  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen.  Constantino,  whose 
testimony  is  any  thing  but  favourable  to  Anne  Boleyn,  says, 
"  that  Mark  confessed,  but  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been 
grievously  racked  first."  According  to  Grafton,  he  was  be- 
guiled into  signing  the  deposition  which  criminated  himself, 
the  queen,  and  others,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  admiral,  sir 
William  FitzwUliam,  who,  perceiving  his  hesitation  and  terror, 
said,  "  Subscribe,  Mark,  and  you  will  see  what  will  come  of 
it."  The  implied  hope  of  preserving  a  dishonoured  existence 
prevailed :  the  wretched  creature  signed  the  fatal  paper,  which 
proved  the  death-doom  of  himself  as  well  as  his  royal  mistress. 
He  was  hanged,  that  he  might  teU  no  tales.  Norris  was 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  confess,  bnt  hi  <leclared  "  that  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  death;  iiian  accuse  the  queen  of 
that  of  which  he  believed  her  \n  his  conscience  innocent." 
When  this  noble  reply  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  cried  out, 
"  Hang  him  up,  then  !  hang  him  up  !"' 

Queen  Anne  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochford,  were 
brought  to  trial.  May  IGth,  in  a  temporary  building  which 
had  been  hastily  erected  for  that  purpose  within  the  great  hall 
in  the  Tower.  There  were  then  fifty-three  peers  of  England 
but  from  this  body  a  selected  moiety  of  twenty-six  were  named 
by  the  king  as  "  lords  triers,"  under  the  direction  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  created  lord  high-steward  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  sat  under  the  cloth  of  state.  His  son,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  sat  under  him  as  deputy  earl-marshal.'     The  duke's 
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hostility  to  lus  unfurtmmtc  niece  had  already  betrayed  him 
into  the  cruelty  of  brow-beating  and  insulting  her  in  her 
examination  before  the  council  at  Greenwich.  It  has  beeu 
erroneously  stated  by  several  writers  that  Anne's  father,  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  one  of  the  "lords  triers,"  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  duke  of  Suflolk,  one  of  her  iletermined 
enemies,  was  one  of  her  judges ;  so  also  was  Henry's  natural 
son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  married  her  beautiful 
cousin  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  This  youth,  as  well  as  Suffolk,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
voted  accorduig  to  the  king's  pleasure.  The  earl  of  North- 
umberland, Anne's  first  lover,  was  named  on  the  commis- 
sion for  her  trial.  He  appeared  in  his  place,  but  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  the  eftect,  no  doubt,  of  violent  agitation,  and 
quitted  the  court  before  the  arraignment  of  the  lord  Rocliford, 
which  preceded  that  of  the  queeu/  He  died  a  few  mouths 
afterwards. 

Lady  Rochford  outraged  all  decency  by  appearing  as  a 
witness  against  her  husband.  The  only  evidence  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  was,  thnf  one 
day,  when  making  some  request  to  his  sister  the  queen,  he 
leaned  over  her  bed,  and  was  said  by  the  by-standers  to  have 
kissed  her.*  Rochford  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and 
eloquence,  so  that  his  judges  were  at  first  divided,^  and  had 
the  whole  body  of  the  peers  been  present,  he  might  have  had 
a  chance  of  acquittal ;  but,  as  we  have  shown,  the  lords  triers 
were  a  number  selected  by  the  crown  for  this  service.  The 
trial  was  conducted  within  strong  walls,  the  jurors  were  picked 
men,  and  by  their  verdict  the  noble  prisoner  was  found  guilty. 
After  he  was  removed,  Anne  queen  of  England  was  caUcd 
into  court  by  a  gentleman  usher.  She  appeared  immediately 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  attended  by  her  ladies,  and  lady 
Kingston,  and  was  led  to  the  bar  by  the  lieutenant  and  the 
constable  of  th6  Tower.  The  royal  prisoner  had  neither 
counsel  nor  adviser  of  any  kind,  but  she  had  rallied  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind  to  meet  the  awfiil  crisis :  neither  female 
terror  nor  hysterical  agitation  were  perceptible  in  that  hour. 

•  Bemarkable  Trials,  vol.  i.         ^  Burnet.         '  Wyatt.     Mackintoeh. 
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The  lord  of  Milherve  tells  ub,  *  that  she  presented  herself  at 
the  bar  with  the  true  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  curtsied  to  her 
judges,  looking  round  upon  them  all  without  any  sign  of  fear." 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  thing  hke  parade 
or  attempt  at  theatrical  effect  in  her  manner,  for  her  deport- 
ment was  modest  and  cheerful.  When  the  indictment  was 
read,  which  charged  her  with  such  offences  as  never  Christian 
queen  had  been  arraigned  for  before,  she  held  up  her  hand 
courageously,  and  pleaded  "not  guilty."  She  then  seated 
herself  in  the  chair  which  had  been  provided  for  her  use  while 
the  evidence  against  her  was  stated.  ^   .  ■• 

Of  wnat  nature  the  evidence  was,  no  one  can  now  form  an 
opinion,  for  the  records  of  the  trial  have  been  carefully  de- 
stroyed. Burnet  affirms  that  he  took  great  pains  in  searching 
for  documents  calculated  to  throw  some  Ught  on  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  chief  result  of  his  labours  was  an  en^ry  made  by 
sir  John  Spelman  in  his  private  note-book,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  on  the  bench  when  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
before  whom  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton  were 
tried  for  the  alleged  offences  in  which  they  had  been,  as  it  was 
said,  participators  with  the  queen.  These  are  the  words  quoted 
by  Burnet : — "  As  for  the  evidence  of  the  matter,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  lady  Wiagfield,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the 
queen,  and  becoming  suddenly  infirm  before  her  death,  did 
swear  this  matter  to  one  of  her  ...."'  Here  the  page 
containing  the  important  communication  of  the  dying  lady  is 
torn  off,  and  with  it  all  the  other  notes  the  learned  judge  had 
made  on  these  mysterious  trials  were  destroyed  j  so  that,  as 
Burnet  has  observed,  the  main  evidence  brought  against  the 

*  Bumef  8  Hist.  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.  197.  The  lady  who  is  fc  erted  to  have  made 
this  deposition,  mxist  liave  been  Bridget  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Wjltshirc, 
comptroller  of  Calais,  and  widow  of  sir  Richard  Wingfield,  who,  by  his  first 
marriage  with  Katherine  Woodville,  daughter  of  earl  Eivers,  and  widow  of 
Jasper  Tudor,  duke  of  Bedford,  stood  in  close  connexion  with  the  king.  He  was 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  died  during  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1525.  It  must 
have  been  in  that  year  that  the  letter  of  condolence  from  Anne  to  lady  Wingfield, 
signed  Anne  Rochford,  (see  p.  587)  was  written,  in  which  the  fair  favourite  of 
the  fickle  Henry  professes  to  love  her  better  than  any  woman,  except  lady  Boleyn 
her  step-mother  j  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  she  calls  her 
mother.  ,;   .       .   ,     ..•'.,    *  .r  ^r, 
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queen  and  her  supposed  paramours  was  the  oath  of  a  dead 
woman,  and  that,  we  may  add,  on  hearsay  evidence.  Cris- 
pin's account  of  the  origin  of  the  charge  is,  "  That  a  gentle- 
man reproving  his  sister  for  the  freedom  of  her  behaviour,  she 
excused  herself  by  alleging  the  example  of  the  queen,  who  was 
accustomed,"  she  said,  "  to  admit  sir  Henry  Norris,  sir  Francis 
Weston,  master  Brereton,  Mark  Smeaton  the  musician,  and 
her  brother  lord  Rochford,  into  her  chamber  at  improper 
hours,"  adding  "that  Smeaton  could  tell  a  great  deal  more."* 
The  crimes  of  which  the  queen  was  arraigned  were,  that  she 
had  wronged  the  king  her  husband,  at  various  times,  with  the 
four  persons  above  named,  and  also  with  her  brother  lord 
Rochford  :  that  she  had  said  to  each  and  every  one  of  those 
persons,  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart :  that  she  privately 
told  each,  separately,  "  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any 
person  in  the  world,"  which  things  tended  to  the  sV  nder  of  her 
issue  by  the  king.  To  this  was  added  "  a  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  the  king's  life."  In  an  abstract  from  the  indict- 
ment printed  in  the  notes  of  Sharon  Turner's  Henry  VIII.,  the 
days  on  which  the  alleged  offences  were  committed  are  spe- 
cified. The  first  is  with  Norris,  and  is  dated  October  6th,  1533, 
within  a  month  after  the  birth  of  the  princess  EHzabeth,  which 
statement  brings  its  own  refutation,  for  the  queen  had  not 
then  quitted  her  lying-in  chamber.'  "  For  the  evidence,"  says 
Wyatt,  "  as  I  never  could  hear  of  any,  small  I  believe  it  was. 
The  accusers  must  have  doubted  whether  their  proofs  would 
not  prove  their  reproofs,  when  they  durst  not  bring  them  to 
the  light  in  an  open  place."  Every  right-thinking  man  must, 
indeed,  doubt  the  truth  of  accusations  which  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated according  to  the  usual  forms  of  justice.  The  queen 
defended  her  own  cause  with  ready  wit  and  great  eloquence. 
Wyatt  says,  "  It  was  reported  without  the  doors,  that  she  had 
cleared  herself  in  a  most  wise  and  noble  speech."   Another  of 

'  Crispin  lord  of  Milherve's  Metrical  History :  Meteren's  History  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

*  Mr.  Turner,  through  whose  unwearieu  research  this  sole  existing  document 
connected  with  the  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  discovered,  and  who  ha^  studied  it 
very  deeply,  considers  that  the  specifications  it  contains  are  very  like  the  mado- 
up  statements  in  a  fabricated  accusation. 
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the  floating  rumours  that  were  in  circulation  among  the  people 
before  the  event  of  her  trial  was  publicly  known,  was,  that 
having  a  quick  wit,  and  being  a  ready  speaker,  the  queen  did 
so  answer  all  objections,  that  her  acquittal  was  expected;' 
"  And,''  siivs  bi^op  Godwin,  "  had  the  peers  given  their 
verdict  according  to  the  expectation  of  the  assembly,  she  had 
been  acquitted ;  but  through  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  wholly 
given  to  the  king's  b'lmour,  they  did  pronounce  her  guilty.''^ 
The  decision  of  tVo  peers  is  not  required,  Hke  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  to  be  unam'mous,  but  is  carried  by  a  majority.  If  all 
had  voted,  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  saved.  After 
the  verdict  was  declared,  the  queen  was  required  to  lay  aside 
her  crown  and  other  insigma  of  royalty,  which  she  did  with- 
out offering  an  objection,  save  that  she  protested  her  inno- 
cence of  having  offended  against  the  king.^ 

This  ceremony  was  preparatory  to  her  sentence,  which  was 
pronounced  by  her  unde,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  lord  high- 
steward  of  England,  and  president  of  the  court  commissioned 
for  her  trial.  23"  ^'  \  condemned  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded, 
at  the  king's  pi  u.  Anne  Boleyn  heard  this  dreadful 
doom  without  changing  colour  or  betraying  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  terror ;  but  when  her  stem  kinsman  and  judge  had 
"  ended,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
made  her  app^  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  these  words : — "  Oh, 
Father !  oh.  Creator !  Thou,  who  art  the  way,  the  life,  and  the 
truth,  knowest  whether  I  have  deserved  this  death."  Then 
turning  to  her  earthly  judges,  she  said,  "  My  lords,  I  will  not 
say  your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor  presume  that  my  reasons  can 
prevail  against  your  convictions.  I  am  wiUing  to  believe  that 
you  have  sufficient  reasons  for  what  you  have  done ;  but  then 
they  must  be  other  than  those  which  have  been  produced  in 
court,  tor  I  am  clear  of  all  the  offences  which  you  then  laid 
to  my  charge.  I  have  ever  been  a  faithfiil  wife  to  the  king, 
though  I  do  not  say  I  have  always  shown  him  that  humility 
which  his  goodness  to  me  and  the  honour  to  which  he  raised 
me  merited.     I  confess  I  have  had  jealous  fancies  and  sus- 

•  :-   >•  •        *  Harleian  MS.     Holinshed.  . 

•  Godwin's  Henry  VIII.  ^  Uyj^gt^     Sharon  Turner. 
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picions  of  him,  which  I  had  not  discretion  and  wisdom  enough 
to  conceal  at  all  times.  But  God  knows,  and  is  my  witness, 
that  I  never  sinned  against  him  in  any  other  way.  Think 
not  I  say  this  in  the  hope  to  prolong  my  life.  Qod  hath 
taught  me  how  to  die,  and  he  will  strengthen  my  faith.  Think 
not  that  I  am  so  bewildered  in  my  mind  as  not  to  lay  the 
honour  of  my  chastity  to  heart  now  in  mine  extremity,  when 
I  have  maintained  it  all  my  life  long,  as  much  as  ever  queen 
did.  I  know  these  my  last  words  will  avail  me  nothing  but 
for  the  justification  of  my  chastity  and  honour.  As  for  my 
brother,  and  those  others  who  are  unjustly  condemned,  I  would 
willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  dehver  them ;  but,  since  I  see 
it  so  pleases  the  king,  I  shall  willingly  accompany  them  ir. 
death,  with  this  ^surance,  that  I  shall  lead  an  endless  lif  s 
with  them  in  peace."  Then,  with  a  composed  air,  she  rose 
up,  made  a  parting  salutation  to  her  judges,  and  left  the  comt 
as  she  had  entered  it.  Such  is  the  graphic  account  that  has 
been  preserved  of  Anne  Boleyn's  looks,  words,  and  de- 
meanour on  this  trying  occasion  by  a  foreign  contemporary,' 
who  was  one  of  the  few  spectators  who  were  permitted  to 
witness  it. 

The  lord  mayor,  who  was  present  at  the  arraignment  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  said  afterwards,  that  "  he  could  not  observe  any 
thing  in  the  proceedings  against  her  but  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  make  an  occasion  to  get  rid  of  her."  As  the  chief 
judge  in  the  civic  court  of  judicature,  and  previously  as  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Loi.''on,  this  magistrate  had  been 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidences  And  pronounce  judgments  on 
criminal  causes,  therefore  his  opinion  is  of  importance  in  this 
case.  Camden  tells  us  that  the  spectators  deemed  Anne  inno- 
cent, and  merely  cu*cumvented.  This  accords  with  the  lord 
mayor's  opinion.     Smeaton  was  not  confronted  with  her,  and, 

*  Crispin,  lord  of  MUherve ;  Meteren's  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
He  has  lefb  us  a  metrical  version  of  this  thrilling  scene,  which  has  been  regarded 
by  Meteren,  the  historian  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  a  valuable  and  authentic  histo- 
rical document.  He  has  used  it  as  such,  and  his  example  has  been  fl)llowed  by 
Burnet,  Mackintosh,  Tytler,  and,  to  a  certun  degree,  by  Dr.  Lingard,  though  he 
cautions  his  readers  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  poet  having  adorned  his  touching 
record  with  heightened  tints.  =      •  .  .,  .^i  ; 
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as  far  as  can  be  g  i  u  ;xj'1  of  the  grounds  of  her  condemnation, 
it  must  have  beei  on  his  confession  only.  It  is  said  she 
objected  "  that  one  witness  was  not  enough  to  convict  a  person 
of  high  treason,"  but  was  told  "  that  in  her  case  it  was  suflS- 
cient."  In  these  days  the  queen  would  have  had  the  hberty  of 
cross-questioning  the  witnesses  against  her,  either  personally 
or  by  fearless  and  skilful  advocates.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
been  in  her  power  to  have  summoned  even  her  late  attendant, 
mistress  Jane  Seymour,  as  one  of  her  witnesses.  The  result 
of  that  lady's  examination  might  have  elicited  some  curious 
facts.  After  her  trial,  Anne  was  conveyed  back  to  her  chamber, 
the  lady  Boleyn  her  aunt,  and  lady  Kingston,  only  attend- 
ing her.     t"  M 

The  same  day,  Kingston  wrote  in  the  following  metho- 
dical style  to  Cromwell,  on  the  subject  of  the  dreadful  pre- 
parations for  the  execution  of  the  death-doomed  queen  and 
her  brother : — 

"Sm,  "    "    '^'^    ■■■     '■'     ■  -'  '■''■^'     ''    •    "'■'"■     •' 

"  This  day  I  was  with  the  king's  grace,  and  declared  the  petitions  of  my  lord 
of  Rochford,  wheroin  T  was  answered.  Sir,  the  sjud  lord  much  desireth  to  speak 
with  you,  which  toucheth  his  conscience  much,  as  he  saith;  wherein  I  pray  you 
that  T  may  know  yom*  pleabure,  for  because  of  my  promise  made  unto  my  said 
lord  to  do  the  same.  And  also  I  shall  desire  you  further  to  know  the  king's 
ple&sure  touching  the  queen,  as  well  for  her  comfort  ad  for  the  preparations  of 
scaffolds,  and  other  necessaries  concerning.  The  king's  grace  showed  me  that  my 
lord  of  Canterbury  should  be  her  confessor,  and  he  was  here  this  day  mth  ttie 
queen.  4nd  note  in  that  matter,  sir,  the  time  is  short,  for  the  king  supposeth 
the  gentlemen  to  die  to-morrow,  and  my  lord  Rocliford,  with  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen,  are  yet  without  confession,  which  I  look  for  ;  but  I  have  told  my  lord 
Bochfbrd,  that  he  be  in  readiness  to-morrow  to  suffer  exeoutioo,  and  so  he  accepts 
it  very  well,  and  will  do  his  best  to  be  ready." 

The  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  the  king 
signed  the  death-r-arrant  of  his  once  passionately  loved  con- 
sort, and  sent  Cranmer  to  receive  her  last  confession.  Anne 
appeared  to  derive  comfort  and  hope  from  the  primate's  visit 
— ^hope,  even  of  life ;  for  she  told  those  about  her,  '*  that  she 
understood  she  was  to  be  banished,  and  she  supposed  she 
should  be  sent  to  Antwerp."  Cranmer  was  aware  of  Henry's 
wish  of  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  in  order  to 
dispossess  the  little  princess  Elizabeth  of  the  place  she  had 
been  given  in  the  succession,  and  he  had  probably  persuaded 
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the  unfortunate  queen  not  to  oppose  his  majesty's  pleasure  in 
that  matter.  The  flattering  idea  of  a  reprieve  from  death 
must  have  been  suggested  to  Anne>  in  order  to  induce  her 
comphance  with  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  her  natural  dispo- 
sition and  her  present  frame  of  mind.  When  she  was  brought 
as  a  guarded  prisoner  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower,  she  had 
told  the  unfriendly  spectators  of  her  disgrace  '*  that  they  could 
not  prevent  her  from  dying  their  queen,"  accompanying  those 
proud  words  with  a  haughty  gesticulation  of  her  neck.'  Yet 
we  find  her,  only  the  day  after  her  conference  with  the  arch- 
bishop, submitting  to  resign  this  dearly  prized  and  fatally 
purchased  dignity  without  a  struggle. 

She  received.  May  17th,  a  summons  to  appear,  "on  the 
salvation  of  her  soul,  in  the  archbishop's  court  at  Lambeth,  to 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  the  vaUdity  of  her  marriage 
with  the  king."  Henry  received  a  copy  of  the  same  summons ; 
but  as  he  had  no  intention  of  being  confi'onted  with  his  un- 
happy consort,  he  appeared  by  his  old  proctor  in  divorce 
affairs.  Dr.  Sampson.  The  queen,  having  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  was  compelled  to  attend  in  person,  though  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death.  She  was  conveyed  privately  from 
the  Tower  to  Lambeth.  The  place  where  this  strange  scene 
in  the  closing  act  of  Anne  Boleyn's  tragedy  was  performed, 
was,  we  are  told,  a  certain  low  chapel  or  crypt  in  Cranmer's 
house  at  Lambeth,  where,  as  primate  of  England,  he  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  the  king.  Tho 
unfortunate  quean  went  through  the  forms  of  appointing  doc 
tors  Wotton  and  Barbour  as  1  er  proctors,  who,  in  her  name, 
admitted  the  pre-contract  with  Percy,  and  eveiy  other  objec- 
tion that  was  urged  by  the  king  against  the  legahty  of  the 
marriage.  Wilkin  and  some  others  have  supposed,  that  Anne 
submitted  to  this  degradation  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
the  terrible  sentence  of  burning.*  Cranmer  pronounced  "  that 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  was  nuU  and  void, 
and  always  had  been  so."  Cromwell  was  present  in  his  capa- 
city of  vicar-general,  and,  Heylin  says,  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced by  him. 

'  Casaal.    Foyjoo.  '  Wilkin's  ConciUa.    Nichols'  Lambeth. 
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Thus  did  Henry  take  advantage  of  his  former  jealous 
tyranny  in  preventing  the  fullilnient  of  Percy's  engagement 
with  Anne,  by  using  it  as  a  pretext  against  the  validity  of  her 
marriage  vnth  himself,  and  this,  too,  for  the  sake  of  illegi- 
timating his  own  child.  With  equal  injustice  and  cruelty 
lie  denied  liis  conjugal  victim  the  miserable  benefit  which  her 
degradation  from  the  name  of  his  wife  and  the  rank  of  his 
queen  appeared  to  offer  her ;  namely,  an  escape  from  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed  upon  her  for  the  alleged  crime 
of  adultery,  to  which,  if  she  were  not  legally  his  wife,  she 
coiild  not  in  law  be  hable.  But  Henry's  vindictive  purpose 
against  her  was  evident  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  her  blood.  If  he  had  insisted  on  the 
invalidity  of  their  union  as  early  as  May  13th,  when  Percy 
was  required  to  answer  whether  a  contract  of  marriage  did 
not  exist  between  him  and  the  queen,  Anne  could  not  have 
been  proceeded  against  on  the  charges  in  her  indictment,  and 
the  lives  of  the  five  unfortunate  meiti  who  were  previously 
arraigned  and  sentenced  on  the  same  grounds,  would  have 
been  preserved  as  well  as  her  own.  In  that  case,  she  could 
only  have  been  proceeded  against  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
and  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  t?ie  life  of  the  king; 
but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  slightest  evidence  tending 
to  estabhsh  that  very  ir-iprobable  crime  was  set  forth,  the 
blood  of  six  victims  would  have  been  spared  if  the  sentence 
on  the  marriage  had  parsed  only  three  days  before  it  did. 
Percy,  however,  denied  on  oath,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  others,  that  any  contract  was  bet\veen 
him  and  the  queen,'  though  he  had  verbally  confessed  to  car- 
dinal Wolsey  "  that  he  was  so  bound  in  honour  to  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  marry  another  woman."'' 
It  is  probable  that  Anne's  haughty  spirit,  as  well  as  her  ma- 
ternal feelings,  had  also  prompted  her  to  repel  the  idea  of  a 
divorce  with  scorn,  till  the  axe  was  suspended  over  her.  Per- 
haps she  now  submitted  in  the  fond  hope  of  preserving,  not 
only  her  own  life,  but  that  of  her  beloved  brother,  and  the 
three  gallant  and  unfortimate  gentlemen  who  had  so  courage- 


*  See  bis  letter  is  Burnet. 
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ously  maintained  her  innocence  tlirough  all  the  terrors  and 
temptations  with  which  they  had  been  beset.  If  so,  how 
bitter  must  have  been  the  anguish  which  rent  her  heart  when 
the  knell  of  these  devoted  victims,  swelling  gloomily  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  reached  her  ear  as  she  returned  to 
her  prison  after  the  unavailing  sacrifice  of  her  own  and  her 
daughter's  rights  had  been  accomphshed  at  Lambeth !  That 
very  morning  her  brother  and  the  other  gentlemen  were  led 
to  execution,'  a  scaffold  having  been  erected  for  that  purpose 
on  Tower-hill.  Rochford  exhorted  his  companions  "to  die 
courageously,"  and  entreated  those  who  came  to  see  hiri 
suflfer  "  to  live  according  to  the  gospel,  not  in  preaching,  but 
in  practice,'  saying,  "he  would  rather  have  one  good  liver 
according  to  the  gospel,  than  ten  babblers/"  He  warned  his 
old  companions  of  the  vanity  of  relying  on  court  favomr  and 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  which  had  rendered  him  forgetful  of 
better  things.  As  a  sinner,  he  bewailed  his  unworthiness,  and 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  punishment  in  the  sight  of 
God  J  but  the  king,  he  said,  "  he  had  never  offended,  yet  he 
prayed  for  him  that  he  might  have  a  long  and  happy  life." 
He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  prayed  "  that  he  also  might 
be  forgiven  by  all  whom  he  had  injured."^  Then  kneehn^^ 
down,  he  calmly  submitted  his  neck  to  the  axe. 

By  some  writers  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
queen's  guilt,  that  her  brother  neither  attempted  to  exonerate 
himself  nor  her  from  the  horrible  offence  with  which  they  had 
been  branded;  but  an  innocent  man  might,  with  equal  deli- 
cacy and  dignity,  have  been  silent  on  such  a  subject  before 
such  an  audience.  The  accusation,  if  false,  was  properly 
treated  with  the  contempt  its  grossness  merited.  There  is, 
however,  a  reason  for  lord  Rochford's  silence  which  has  never 
been  adduced  by  historians.  He  had  made  most  earnest  sup- 
plication for  his  life,  and  even  condescended  to  entreat  the 
intercession  of  his  unworthy  wife  with  the  king  to  prolong  his 
existence ;  and  as  Henry  was  no  less  deceitful  than  cruel,  it 

'  According  to  Cavendish,  Rochford  petitioned  eamcBtly  for  mercy  after  his 
condemnation. 
^  Memorial  of  John  Constantyne,  in  Appendix  to  Mackintosh's  Henry  YIII. 
"  Meteren.    Exccrpta  Historica. 
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is  possible  that  he  might  have  tempted  Bochford  with  false 
hopes  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  General  professions 
of  unworthiness  and  lamentations  for  sin  on  the  scaffold  were 
customary  with  persons  about  to  suffer  the  sentence  of  the 
law;  even  the  spotless  and  saint-like  lady  Jane  Gray  expresses 
herself  in  a  similar  strain.  Therefore,  as  sir  Henry  Ellis  ob- 
serves, "no  conclusions,  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  parties  ac- 
cused, can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  such  acknowledgments." 
Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton,  taking  their  cue  from  Roch- 
ford's*  form  of  confession,  made  general  acknowledgments  of 
sinfulness,  and  requested  the  bystanders  to  judge  the  best  of 
them.  Sir  Francis  Weston  was  a  very  beautiful  young  man, 
and  so  wealthy,  that  his  wife  and  mother  offered  to  purchase 
his  life  of  the  king  at  the  ransom  of  100,000  crowns.  Henry 
rejected  both  the  piteous  supplication  and  the  bribe. 

Mark  Smeaton,  being  of  ignoble  birth,  was  hanged.  He 
said,  "  Masters,  I  pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  have  de- 
served the  death."  This  expression  is  considered  ambiguous, 
for  either  he  meant  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  to  die,  oi  that  he  merited  his  punishment  for 
having  borne  false  witness  against  his  royal  mistress.  It  was 
however  reported,  even  at  the  time,  that  Mark  Smeaton's 
confession  was  extorted  by  the  rack,"  and  that  he  was  not  con- 
fronted with  the  queen  lest  he  should  retract  it.     Anne  evi- 

*  George  Boleyn,  viscount  Bochford,  was  governor  of  Dover  and  the  Cinque- 
ports,  and  was  employed  oa  several  embassies  to  France.  "  Like  earl  Rivers," 
observes  Walpole,  "  ho  rose  by  the  exaltation  of  his  sister,  like  him  was  innocently 
sacrificed  on  her  account,  and  like  him  showed  that  the  lustre  of  her  situation  did 
not  make  hiih  neglect  to  add  accomplishments  of  his  own."  He  was  an  elegant 
poet.  It  is  said  by  Anthony  a- Wood  that  George  Bolejrn,  on  the  evening  before 
his  execution,  composed  and  sang  that  celebrated  lyiic,  "  Farewell,  my  lute,"  which 
is  well  known  to  thtJ  connoisseurs  in  our  early  English  poetry.  He  certainly  did 
not  compose  it  then,  because  it  had  been  previously  printed,  with  other  "«>"is  of 
liis,  among  those  written  by  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Probably  George 
Boleyn  whiled  away  his  heavy  prison  hours  with  his  instrument,  and  the  refriun 
of  tills  lyric  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  situation : — 

"  Farewell,  my  lute,  this  is  the  last 
/  Labour  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

For  ended  is  that  we  began  ; 

Now  is  the  song  both  sung  and  past. 

My  .ute  be  still,  for  I  have  done." 
*  Constantyne's  Memorial,  in  Mackintotth's  History  of  Englaiid. 
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dently  expected  that  he  would  make  the  amende  on  the  scaffold, 
for  when  she  was  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the  execution 
and  his  last  words^  she  indignantly  excla'noed,  "  Has  he  not, 
then,  cleared  me  from  the  public  shame  he  hath  done  me? 
Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer  from  the  false  witness  he 
hath  borne.  My  brother  and  the  rest  are  now,  I  doubt 
not,  before  the  face  of  the  greater  King,  and  I  shall  follow 
to-morrow." ' 

The  renewed  agony  of  hope,  which  had  been  cruelly  and 
vainly  excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen  by  the  mockery  of 
declaring  that  her  marriage  with  the  sovereign  was  null  and 
void,  appears  soon  to  have  passed  away.  She  had  dnmk  of 
the  last  drop  of  bitterness  that  mingled  malice  and  injustice 
could  infuse  into  her  cup  of  misery,  and  when  she  received  the 
awful  intimation  that  she  must  prepare  herself  for  death,  she 
met  th?  fiat  like  one  who  was  weary  of  a  troublesome  pil- 
grimage, and  anxious  to  be  released  from  its  sufferings.  Such 
are  the  sentiments  pathetically  expressed  in  the  folloAving 
stanzas,  which  she  is  said  to  have  composed  after  her  con- 
demnation, when  her  poetical  talents  were  employed  in  singing 
her  own  dirge: —  j, 

" Oh,  Death !  rock  me  asleep,  '"'.'.' 

.-U','!  .Kf.'  '..."■      ..        Bring  on  my  quiet  rest,  _                       '  '':' 

,  Let  pass  my  very  guiltless  ghost  •                 i   ''.;'^ 

""'    '       Out  of  my  careM  breast.  '^^            ; 

Ring  out  the  doleful  knell,  '          ; 

Let  its  sound  my  death  tell,—  '                           '"  ,   ' 

For  I  must  die,  '            ,           .         V^' 
Tliere  is  no  remedy. 
For  now  I  die ! 

My  pains  who  can  express? 

Alas!  they  are  so  strong,  •        ■    i  ..    .  ,'P, 

My  dolour  will  not  suffer  strength  ♦ ,;  i  ;  j.     .      .  ,,   *  .^. 

My  life  for  to  prolong !  ,         .     ,         j,  ) 

Alone  in  prison  strange,          ■  .                             v  • 

I  wail  _my  destiny  J  ,        '   i  <  — p>ii>J' 

'  '■          Woe  worth  this  cruel  hap,  that  I  ,  ,  ._;,    ^I'.'tij 

Should  twste  this  misery !        .  ' 

Farewell  my  pleasures  past,  ,    - 

Welcome  my  present  pain, 
I  feel  my  torments  so  inci-ease 

That  life  cannot  remain. 
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r    Soond  now  the  pawring-lwU^  ,  ^i  yhi^f^^  ^^fi  '^fti  7  r*  I . 
,,  i    Kung  is  my  doleiVil  kiiell,        '   •     1 
'      For  its  Hound  my  death  doth  tcU  t    '^*'  ;''"'  '  "^    '"      ' 

Death  doth  draw  nigh,             /.•■  f   I         (t.t    •ni/ 
,;    /        Sound  the  kndl  doleMly,  j, ,   .. 

For  now  I  die !" ' 

There  is  an  utter  abandonment  to  grief  and  desolation  iu 
these  lines,  which,  in  their  rhythm  and  cadence,  show  musical 
cultivation  in  the  composer.  Of  a  more  prosaic  nature,  yet 
containing  hteral  truth  as  to  the  events  to  which  they  allude, 
are  the  verses  she  wrote  after  her  return  from  her  trial : — 

"  Dofilod  is  my  name  ftill  sore,  _  , 

Tlirough  cruel  spite  and  false  report, 
That  I  may  say  for  evermore, 
'v       , ,  '      •      _        FareweU.  to  joy,  adieu  comfort !  ^,     .,, 

■  ,  ..  s        For  wrongfully  ye  iudge  of  me. 

Unto  my  fame  a  mortal  wound ; 
"' '        '     '   •  ''       Say  what  ye  list,  it  may  not  be,  t^.     ''    i  ' 

Ye  seek  for  that  shall  not  be  found." 

Anne  was  earnest  in  preparing  herself  for  death  with  many 
and  fervent  devotional  exercises,  and  whatever  may  have  beeu 
said  in  di8parager"ient  of  her  by  Catholic  historians,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  she  did  not  die  a  Protestant.  She  passed  many  hours 
in  private  conference  with  her  confessor,  and  received  the 
sacraments  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation." 
The  penance  she  imposed  upon  herself  for  her  injurious  treat- 
ment of  her  royal  step-daughter,  the  remembrance  of  which 
lay  heavily  upon  her  mind  when  standing  upon  the  awful  verge 
of  eternity,  is  most  interestingly  recorded  by  Speed,  who 
quotes  it  from  the  relation  of  a  nobleman :  "  The  day  before 
she  suflFered  death,  being  attended  by  six  ladies  in  the  Tower, 
she  took  the  lady  Kingston  into  her  presence-chamber,  and 
there,  locking  the  door  upon  tiiem,  willed  her  to  sit  down  in 
the  chair  of  state.  Lady  Kingston  answered  '  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  stand,  and  not  to  sit  at  all  in  her  presence,  much 
less  upon  the  seat  of  state  of  her  the  queen.' — *  Ah  !  madam/ 
rephed  Anne,  '  that  title  is  gone :  I  am  a  condemned  person, 

'  See  Evans'  Collection  of  English  Poetry,  where  tliis  and  another  short  poem 
are  attributed  to  her.  This  (Urge  v/aa  popular  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  the 
commencing  line  is  quoted  as  a  familiar  stave  by  Shakspeare. 

*  Kingston's  letters,  Cott.  Otho,  c.  ex.  j  likewise  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
iiis  nrst  series  of  Historical  Letters, 
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and  by  law  have  no  estate  left  me  in  this  life,  but  for  clearing 
of  my  conscience.  I  pray  you  sit  down.' — *  Well,'  said  lady 
Kingston,  *  I  have  often  played  the  fool  in  my  youth,  and,  to 
fulfil  your  command,  I  will  do  it  once  more  in  mine  age;'  and 
thereupon  sat  down  imder  the  cloth  of  estate  on  the  throne. 
Then  the  queen  most  humbly  fell  on  her  knees  before  her,  and, 
holding  up  her  hands  with  tearful  eyes,  charged  her,  *  as  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  his  angels,  and  as  she  would  answer  to 
her  before  them  when  all  should  appear  to  judgment,  that  she 
would  so  fall  down  before  the  lady  Mary's  grace,  her  daughter- 
in-law,  and,  in  like  manner,  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs 
she  had  done  her ;  for,  till  that  was  accomphshed,'  she  said, 
*  her  conscience  could  not  be  quiet.'"  This  fact  is  also  re- 
corded in  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell,  but  not  so  circum- 
stantially as  in  the  account  quoted  by  Speed,  from  which  we 
learn  that  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  occupy  her  own  royal 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  (with  the  presence-chamber  and 
canopied  chair  of  state,)  commonly  called  the  queen's  lodgings, 
and  that  she  had  the  free  range  of  them  even  after  the  warrant 
for  her  execution  was  signed,  although  tradition  points  out 
more  than  one  dismal  tower  of  the  royal  fortress  as  the  place 
of  her  imprisonment.' 

The  queen  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  19th  of  May, 
and  it  was  decreed  by  Henry  that  she  should  be  beheaded  on 
the  green  within  the  Tower.  It  was  a  case  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  England,  for  never  before  had  female  blood 
been  shed  on  the  scaflbld ;  evt  .  in  the  Norman  reigns  of  terror, 
woman's  life  had  been  held  sacred,  and  the  most  merciless  of 
the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  had  been  too  manly,  under  any 
provocation  or  pretence,  to  butcher  ladies.     But  the  age  of 

*  In  one  of  the  apartmentn  in  that  venerable  part  of  the  Tower  occupied  by 
Edmund  Swiftc,  esq.,  the  keeper  of  her  majesty's  jewels,  I  was  shown  by  that 
gentleman  the  rude  intaglio  of  a  rose  and  the  letter  H.,  with  A.  Boulen  deeply 
graven  on  the  wall  with  a  nail,  or  some  other  pointed  instrument.  Mr.  Swifte 
argued,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  captive  queen  had  been  confined  in  the 
Miirtui  tower,  which  was  then  used  as  a  prison  lodging ;  but,  as  it  is  certain  that 
she  occupied  the  royal  apartments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  name,  with  this 
device,  was  traced  by  Norris,  or  one  of  the  other  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  paid 
80  dearly  for  having  felt  the  power  of  her  charms.  When  the  apartments  in  the 
Martin  tower  were  under  repair  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Swifte,  by  a  fortunate  chance, 
preserved  this  interestuig  relic  from  being  obliterated  by  the  masons. 
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chivalry  was  over,  and  not  one  spark  of  its  ennobling  npirit 
Kngered  in  the  breast  of  the  sensual  tyrant  who  gave  the  first 
example  of  sending  queens  and  princesses  to  the  block,  like 
sheep  to  the  shambles.     Perhaps  there  were  moments  when 
the  lovely  and  once  passionately  beloved  Anne  Uoleyn  doubted 
the  possibility  of  his  consigtiitig  her  -to  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  Henry  was  certainly  aware  that  his  doing  so  would 
be  deemed  an  outrage  on  public  decency,  by  his  ordering  all 
strangers  to  be  expelled  from  the  Tower.     There  is  an  expres- 
sion  in  Kingston's    letter  which  in  plies  that  a  rescue  was 
apprehended ;  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  was  yet  to  be  tried 
how  Englishmen  would  brook  the  spectacle  of  seeing  their 
beautiful  queen  mangled  by  a  foreign  headsman,  that  the 
sovereign  might  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  place  on  her  hand- 
maid.    As  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  his  conjugal  victim 
should  be  decollated  with  a  sword,  after  the  French  manner 
of   execution,  the  headsman  of  Calais  was  brought  over  to 
England  for  the  purpose,  a  man  who  was  considered  romark- 
ably  expert  at  his  horrible  calling.     The  unfortunate  (jueen 
was  duly  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  with  the  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  that  was  to  terminate  her 
brilliant  but  fatal  career.      She  had  had  mournftd  experience 
of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  all  the  distinctions  that  had 
flattered  her  :  beauty,  wealth,  genius,  pleasure,  power,  royalty, 
had  all  been  hers,  and  whither  had  they  led  her?     ://f  .-,■ 

On  Friday  the  19th  of  May,  the  last  sad  morning  of  her 
life,  Anne  rose  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  resumed  her 
devotions  with  her  almoner.  Her  previous  desire  of  having 
the  consecrated  elements  remain  in  her  closet,  (which  in  s.\  !i 
case  is  always  for  the  purposes  of  adoration,)  ;iud  the  fact  iliat 
she  termed  the  sacrament  "  the  good  Lord,"  proves  plainly 
that  she  did  not  die  a  Protestant.  When  she  was  about  to 
receive  the  sacrament  she  sent  for  sir  ^^  illiam  Kingston,  that 
he  might  be  a  witness  of  her  last  solemn  protestation  of  her 
innocence  of  the  crimes  for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  die 
before  she  became  partaker  of  the  holy  rite.*  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  person  wantonly  provoking  the  wrath  of  God  by 

*  Kingston's  letters  to  CromwelL     V.11i«'n  Letters, 
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incurring  the  crime  of  peijury  at  such  a  moment.  She  had 
evidently  no  hope  of  prol<Miging  her  life,  and  ap,  rared  not 
only  resigned  to  die,  but  impatient  of  the  unexpected  delay  of 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  closing  scene  was  to  take  place.  This 
delay  was  caused  by  the  misgivings  of  Henry,  for  Kingston 
had  advised  Cromwell  not  to  fix  the  hour  for  the  execution  so 
that  it  could  be  exactly  known  when  it  was  to  take  plac*»,  lest 
it  should  draw  an  influx  of  spectators  from  the  city.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  Anne  condescended  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  In  her  letter  of  the  6th  of  May  she  had 
api)€aled  to  his  justice,  and  reminded  him  that  "he  must 
hereafter  expect  to  be  called  to  a  strict  account  for  his  treat- 
ment of  her,  if  he  took  away  her  life  on  false  and  slanderous 
pretences;"  but  there  is  no  record  that  she  caused  a  single 
'npplicat'on  to  be  addressed  to  him  in  her  behalf.  She  knew 
his  pitilf  :»  nature  too  well  even  to  make  the  attempt  to  touch 
his  fe'  liiiga  after  the  horrible  imputations  \nth  which  he 
^nd  branded  htr,  and  this  lofty  spirit  looks  like  the  pride  of 
in)  ocence,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  dec])ly-wounded  mind. 
While  Kingston  was  writing  his  last  report  to  Cromwell  of 
her  preparations  for  the  awful  change  that  awaited  her,  she 
sent  for  him,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  I  shall  not 
die  afore  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  therefor,  for  I  thought 
to  be  dead  by  this  time,  and  past  my  pain." — "  I  told  her," 
says  Kingston,  "that  the  pain  should  be  little,  it  was  so 
subtle."  And  then  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  say  the  execu- 
tioner is  very  good,  and  I  have  a  httle  neck,"  and  put  her 
hands  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  "I  have  seen  men  and 
also  women  executed,  and  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow," 
continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  "  but,  to  my  know- 
ledge, this  lady  hath  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.      Sir, 

'  These  ai*c  his  words  :  "  Sir, — These  should  be  to  advertise  you  that  I  have 
received  your  letter,  wherein  you  would  have  strangers  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower ; 
and  so  they  Ix;,  by  the  means  of  Richard  Grcshani,  and  William  Lake,  and 
AVy  tlispall.  But  the  number  of  strangers  past  not  tliirty,  and  not  many  of  these 
aniH'd ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  era^ieror  had  a  servant  there  honestly  put 
out.  Sir,  if  the  hour  be  not  certain,  so  as  it  be  known  in  London,  I  think  there 
will  be  but  few;  and  I  think  a  reasonable  number  were  best,  for  I  suppose  she  will 
declare  herself  to  be  a  good  woman,  for  all  men  but  the  king,  at  the  hour  of  her 
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her  almoner  ia  continually  with  her,  and  hath  been  since  two 
o'clock  after  midnight."  There  must  have  been  one  powerful 
tie  to  bind  the  hapless  queen  to  a  world  from  which  she 
appeared  eager  to  be  released.  She  was  a  mother,  and  was 
leaving  her  infant  daughter  to  the  domination  of  the  trea- 
cherous beauty  who  was  to  take  her  place  in  Henry's  state, 
as  she  had  already  done  in  his  fickle  fancy,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
had  no  reason  to  expect  that  Jane  Sejrmour  would  prove  a 
kinder  step-dame  to  Ehzabeth,  than  she  had  been  to  the 
princess  Mary, — an  agonizing  thought  in  the  hour  of  death. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Anne  requested  to  see  her  httle  one, 
who  was  quite  old  enough  to  know  her  and  to  return  her 
caresses,  for  Elizabeth  was  at  the  attractive  age  of  two  years 
and  eight  months ;  but  if  the  unfortunate  queen  preferred 
such  a  petition,  it  was  fruitless,  and  she  was  led  to  the  scaffold 
without  being  permitted  to  bestow  a  parting  embrace  on  her 
child.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  such  an  interview  would  unfit  her 
for  acting  her  part  m  the  last  trying  scene  that  awaited  her 
with  the  lofty  composure  which  its  publicity  required. 

That  great  historian,  lord  Bacon,  assures  us  that  Amie 
protested  her  mnocence  with  undaunted  greatness  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  He  tells  us,  "  that  by  a  messenger, 
faithful  and  generous  as  she  supposed,  who  was  one  of  the 
king's  privj'-chamber,  she,  just  before  she  went  to  execution, 
sent  this  message  to  the  king :  *  Commend  me  to  his  majesty, 
and  tell  him  he  hath  been  ever  constant  in  his  career  of  ad- 
vancing me.  From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a 
marchioness,  from  a  marchioness  a  queen;  and  now  he  hatli 
left  no  higher  degree  of  honour,  he  gives  my  innocency  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.'  But  the  messenger  durst  not  cai'ry 
this  to  the  king,  then  absorbed  in  a  new  passion,  yet  tradi- 
tion has  truly  transmitted  it  to  posterity."'  This  sarcastic 
message  is  noted  as  a  memorandum  on  the  letter  which  Anuc 

*  Lord  Bacon's  account  of  these  celebrated  words  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader,  considering  how  intimately  connected  his 
grandfather,  sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  with  the  court  of  England,  Ixjing  tutor  to 
Edward  VI.;  his  aunt  was  lady  Cecil,  and  his  mother  lady  Bacon,  both  in  the 
service  of  queen  Mary :  he  therefore  knew  when  they  were  uttered,  as  all  thes<o 
persons  must  have  heard  these  facts  from  witnesses. 
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wrote  to  Henry  from  the  Tower,  probably  by  Cromwell  or 
his  secretary,  and  it  has  frequently  been  quoted  by  historians; 
but  lord  Bacon  is  the  only  person  who  places  it  in  its  appa- 
rently true  chronology, — the  day  of  her  death,  when  hope  was 
gone,  and  the  overcharged  heart  of  the  victim  dared  to  give 
vent  to  its  last  bitterness  in  those  memorable  words. 

The  scaffold  prepared  for  the  decapitation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  erected  on  the  green  before  the  church  of 
St,  I'eter-ad-Vincula.  The  hour  appointed  by  her  rutliless 
consort  for  her  execution  having  been  kept  a  profound  mys- 
tery, only  a  few  privileged  spectators  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  dreadful,  yet  strangely  exciting  pageant.  A  few 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  the  portals  through  which  she 
was  to  pass  for  the  last  time  were  thrown  open,  and  the  royal 
victim  appeared,  led  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who 
acted  as  her  lord  chamberlain  at  this  last  fatal  ceremonial. 
Anne  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  black  damask,  with  a  deep 
white  cape  falling  over  it  on  her  neck.  Instead  of  the  pointed 
black  velvet  hood  edged  with  pearls,  wliich  is  famiUar  to  us 
in  her  portraits,  she  wore  a  small  hat  with  ornamented  coifs 
under  it.  The  high  resolve  with  which  she  had  nerved  her- 
self to  go  through  the  awful  scene  that  awaited  her  as  be- 
came a  queen,  had  doubtless  recalled  the  lustre  to  her  eyes, 
and  flushed  her  faded  cheek  mth  hues  of  feverish  brightness, 
for  she  came  forth  in  fearftd  beauty.  "  Never,"  says  an  eye- 
witness of  the  tragedy,  "  had  the  queen  looked  so  beautiful 
before."'  She  was  attended  by  the  four  maids  of  honour  who 
had  waited  upon  her  in  prison.^  Having  been  assisted  by 
sir  William  Kingston  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  she 
there  saw  assembled  the  lord  mayor  and  some  of  the  civic 
dignitaries,  and  her  great  enemy  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with 
Henry's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had,  in 
defiance  of  all  decency  and  humanity,  come  thither  to  disturb 
her  last  moments  with  their  unfriendly  espionage,  and  to 
feast  their  eyes  upon  her  blood. 

*  Letter  of  a  Portuguese  contemporary,  published  by  sir  H.  Nicolas  in  Ex- 
cerjjta  Historica. 

^  Excerpta  Historica.    Lingard.     Meteren. 
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There,  also,  was  the  ungrateM  blacksmith-secretary  of 
state,  Cromwell ;  who,  though  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  patronage  of  Anne  Boleyn  for  his  present  greatness, 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  succour  her  in  her  adversity. 
The  fact  was,  he  meant  to  make  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  the  family  of  Henry's  bride-elect,  Jane  Sey- 
mour. The  climbing  parvenu  was  one  of  the  parties  most 
active  in  completing  the  ruin  of  queen  Anne,'  and  affixing 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  on  her  daughter.  Amie  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  his  motives,  but  she  accorded 
him  and  the  other  reptilia  of  the  privy  council  the  mercy 
of  her  silence  when  she  met  them  on  the  scaffold.  She 
came  there,  as  she  with  true  dignity  observed,  "  to  die,  and 
not  to  accuse  her  enemies."  When  she  had  looked  round 
her,  she  turned  to  Kingston,  and  entreated  him  "not  to 
hasten  the  signal  for  her  death  till  she  had  spoken  that  which 
was  on  her  mind  to  say ;"  to  which  he  consented,  and  she 
then  spoke, — "  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to 
die  according  to  law,  for  by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die,  and 
therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it."  I  am  come  hither 
to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing  of  that  whereof  I 
am  accused,  as  I  know  full  well  that  aught  that  I  could  say  in 
my  defence  doth  not  appertain  unto  you,'  and  that  I  could 
draw  no  hope  of  hfe  from  the  same.  But  I  come  here  only 
to  die,  and  thus  to  yield  myself  humbly  unto  the  will  of  my 
lord  the  king.  I  pray  God  to  save  the  king,  and  send  him 
long  to  reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler  or  more  merciful  prince 
was  there  never.  To  me  he  was  ever  a  good  and  gentle 
sovereign  lord.  If  any  person  will  meddle  with  my  cause,  I 
require  them  to  judge  the  best.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of 
the  world  and  of  you,  and  I  heartily  desu'e  you  all  to  pray 

'  In  Kingston's  last  letter  to  Cromwell  relating  to  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be 
observed  that  no  sort  of  title  is  vouchsafed  to  the  fallen  queen,  not  so  much  as 
that  of  the  latly  Amie,  which  in  common  courtesy  would  have  been  rendered  to  her 
as  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  but  she  is  designated  by  the  uncere- 
monious pronoun  she  throughout.  Yet  there  is  something  in  Kingston's  letters 
which  betrays  more  interest  and  kindly  feeling  towards  the  royal  prisoner  than 
he  ventures  openly  to  show  to  the  person  he  is  addressing,  and  which  gives  xis  the 
idea  that  she  might  have  fvUleu  into  the  hands  of  a  hai'der  gaoler. 

'  Hall.    Wyatt.  '  Exoerpta  Historica. 
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for  me."'  She  then,  with  her  own  hands,  removed  her  hat 
and  collar,  which  might  impede  the  action  of  the  sword,  and 
taking  the  coifs  from  her  head,  delivered  them  to  one  of  her 
ladies.  Then  covering  her  hair  with  a  little  linen  cap,  (for  it 
seems  as  if  her  ladies  were  too  much  overpowered  Avith  grief 
and  terror  to  assist  her,  and  that  she  was  the  only  person 
who  retained  her  composure,)  she  said,  "  Alas,  poor  head !  in 
a  very  brief  space  thou  wilt  roll  in  the  dust  on  the  scaffold ; 
and  as  in  life  thou  didst  not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  of  a 
queen,  so  in  death  thou  deservest  not  better  doom  than  this."* 
AH  present  were  then  in  teai's,  save  the  base  court  syco- 
phants who  came  to  flatter  the  evil  passions  of  the  sovereign. 
Anne  took  leave  of  her  weeping  ladies  in  these  pathetic 
words : — "  And  ye,  my  damsels,  who,  whilst  I  lived,  ever 
showed  yourselves  so  dihgent  in  my  sernce,  and  who  are  now 
to  be  present  at  my  last  hour  and  mortal  agony,  as  in  good 
fortune  ve  were  faithful  to  me,  so  even  at  this  mv  miserable 
death  ye  do  not  forsake  me.  And  as  I  cannot  reward  you 
for  your  true  service  to  me,  I  praj--  you  take  comfort  for  my 
loss ;  howbeit,  forget  me  not,  and  be  always  faithful  to  the 
king's  grace,  and  to  her  whom,  with  happier  fortune,  ye  may 
have  as  your  queen  and  mistress.  And  esteem  your  honour 
far  beyond  your  life ;  and,  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesu, 
forget  not  to  pray  for  my  soul."^     Among  these  true-hearted 

•  Her  speech  as  related  in  the  account  of  her  execution  in  Nichols,  diflFers  in 
some  respects  fi-om  this,  and  is  much  shoi-ter  and  more  naturally  expressed ;  it  is 
as  follows : — "  Masters,  I  hero  humbly  submit  me  to  the  law,  as  the  law  hath 
judged  me  J  and  asformyofFenoes,  (Ihere  accuse  no  man,)  Godknoweth  them.  I 
remit  them  to  Gr  1,  Tieseeching  liim  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  and  I  beseech  Jesu 
save  my  sovere'tr  and  master  the  king,  the  •  +  ■^'odliest,  noblest,  and  gentlest 
prince  that  is,  and  t!:  ike  him  long  to  reign  o  "     These  words  she  spake 

with  a  smiling  coimtcnance.     That  Anne  as  a  Cii  i  could  forgive  and  pray 

for  her  husband  we  can  readily  believe,  but  that  hi.,  ^.i-aised  him  for  quaUties  so 
entirely  contradicted  by  his  conduct,  is  scarcely  credible.  Struggling  as  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  with  hysterical  emotion,  and  the  conflicts  of  sui)pressed  feelings, 
her  utterance  must  have  been  choked  and  imperfect,  and  the  prolaabilities  are  that 
her  speech  was  reported  by  her  friend,  Mr.  secretary  Cromwell,  or  some  other 
person  equally  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  in  such  terms  as  would 
not  only  be  most  agreeable  to  the  king,  but  best  suited  to  calm  the  public  mind; 
for  if  the  simple  and  honest  class,  who  seldom  lcx)k  Mow  the  outward  semblance 
of  things,  could  be  persuaded  that  the  queen  herself  was  satisfied  with  her 
sentence,  they  would  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  other\vise. 

^  From  the  letter  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
execution. — Excerpta  Hist.  *  Excei-pta  Historica. 
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adherents  of  the  fallen  queen  was  the  companion  of  her 
childhood,  INIra.  Mary  Wyatt,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  sister,  who, 
faithful  through  every  reverse,  attended  her  on  the  scaffold.' 
To  this  tried  friend  Anne  Boleyn  gave,  as  a  parting  gift,  her 
last  possession, — a  little  book  of  devotions,  bound  in  gold, 
and  enamelled  black,  which  she  had  held  in  her  hand  from 
the  time  she  left  her  apai'tmeut  in  the  Tower  till  she  com- 
menced her  preparations  for  the  block.  Mary  always  wore 
this  precious  rehc  in  her  bosom."  Some  mysterious  last 
words,  supposed  to  be  a  message  to  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
queen  was  observed  to  whisper  very  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Wyatt  before  she  knelt  down. 

It  has  been  said  that  Anne  refused  to  allow  her  eyes  to 
be  covered,  and  that,  whenever  the  executioner  approached 
her,  his  purpose  was  disarmed  by  his  encountering  their  bril- 
liant glances  j  till,  taking  off  his  shoes,  he  beckoned  to  one  of 
the  assistants  to  advance  on  one  side  as  he  softly  approached 
on  the  other,  and  when  the  queen,  deceived  by  tlds  subter- 
fuge, tmTied  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  she  heard  the 
steps,  he  struck  her  head  off  with  one  blow  of  the  Calais 
sword.^  The  account  given  by  the  Portuguese  spectator  of 
this  mournful  scene  is  as  follows :— "  And  being  minded  to 
say  no  more,  she  knelt  down  upon  both  knees,  and  one  of  her 

>  Life  of  Wyntt,  in  Strawberry-hill  MSS, 
"  In  Singer's  learned  notes  to  the  memorials  loft  by  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  of  Aiiiie 
BolejTi,  there  is  a  minute  description  of  a  httle  l)ook,  which  was  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  Wyatt  family  as  having  once  belonged  to  Anne  Boleyn,  ajid  whicli 
ih,  we  doubt  not,  the  identical  vohime  presented  by  that  unfortunate  queen  to  the 
poet's  sister.  It  was  of  diminutive  size,  containing  104  leaves  of  vellum,  one  inch 
and  seven-eighths  long,  by  one  and  five-eighths  broud  j  it  contained  a  metrical 
version  of  parts  of  thirteen  Psalms,  bound  in  pure  gold,  richly  chased,  with  a 
ring  to  append  it  to  the  ucck-chain  or  girdle.  It  was  seen,  in  1721,  by  Mr.  Vertuc, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Wyatt,  of  Charccrhouse-square.  Such  littlt 
volumes  were  presented  by  Anne  to  each  uP  her  ladies  in  the  last  year  of  her 
&tal  royalty.  Margaret  Wyatt,  who  marritKi  sir  Henry  Lee,  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  former  impression  of  tliis  volume  as  the  faithful  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
it  is  ix)8sible  that  both  the  Wyatt  Lulies  wore  in  attendance ;  but  the  memorial 
of  the  Wyatt  family,  in  the  Strawberry -hill  MSS.,  r'  re  particulai'ly  mention 
Mary  (who  died  single)  as  the  possessor  of  the  volume  given  on  the  scaflbM. 

^  The  tragic  fiite  of  Aime  Boleyn  is  thus  briefly  recorded  by  a  conteni  rnry : 
"  Tlie  xlx  of  May,  qwene  Ann  Boleyn  was  behedyd  ui  the  Towro  of  London,  by 
the  hands  of  the  liangman  of  ChIuik,  withe  the  swerdo  of  Calais,'" — Clu-oniele  of 
Calais  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  edited  by  John  Gough 
Nichols,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  p.  97  :  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
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ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage ;  and  then  they  with- 
drew themselves  some  little  space,  and  knelt  down  over  against 
the  scaffold,  bewailing  bitterly  and  shedding  many  tears.  And 
thus,  and  without  more  to  say  or  do,  was  her  head  struck  off; 
she  making  no  confession  of  her  fault,  but  saying,  *  O  Lord 
God,  have  pity  on  my  soul  \'  "^  This  being  the  record  of  an 
eye- witness,  we  think  it  is  deserving  of  credit,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  dignified  composure  of  Anue*s  behavioui'  on  the 
scaffold.  Gratian  says  she  died  with  great  resolution,  and  so 
sedately  as  to  cover  her  feet  with  her  garments,  in  like  manner 
as  the  Roman  poet  records  of  the  royal  Pol)rstena,  when  about 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  AchiUes.  According  to  another 
authority,  her  last  words  were,  "In  manus  tuas."^  "The 
bloody  blow  came  down  from  liis  trembling  hand  who  gave 
it,"  says  Wyatt,  "  when  those  about  her  could  not  but  seem 
to  themselves  to  have  received  it  upon  their  own  necks,  she 
not  so  much  as  shrinking  at  it."  Spelman  has  noted,  that 
Anne  Boleyn's  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move  when  her 
head  Avas  held  up  by  the  executioner.'  It  is  also  said,  that 
before  those  beautiful  eyes  sunk  in  the  dimness  of  death,  they 
seemed  for  an  instant  mournfully  to  regard  her  bleeding  body 
as  it  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  last  moments  of  Anne  were 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns. 
The  gentler  females  who,  hke  ministering  angels,  had  followed 
their  royal  mistress  to  her  doleful  prison  and  dishonouring 
scaffold,  half-fainting  and  drowned  in  tears  as  they  were,  sm*- 
rounded  her  mangled  remains,  now  a  spectacle  appalling  to 
woman's  eyes;  yet  they  would  not  abandon  them  to  the 
ruffian  liands  of  the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  but,  with 
unavailing  tenderness,  washed  away  the  blood  from  the  lovely 
face  and  glossy  hair,  that  scarcely  three  years  before  hf  1  been 
proudly  decorated  with  the  crown  of  St.  Edward,  and  now, 
but  ibr  these  unbought  offices  of  faithful  love,  would  have 
been  lying  neglected  in  the  dust.  ^ur  Portuguese  authority 
infor/>;     us,  "  that  one  weeping  lauy  took  the  severed  head, 

i  *  Exceriita  Historica ;  sir  H ,  Nicolas.  "  Leti. 

^  li  I  •mot's  Hist.  Refon.  lull  ni.     Rcmai-kable  1  .aJv,  
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the  others  the  bleeding  body  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and 
having  reverentially  covered  them  Mith  a  sheet,  placed  them 
in  a  chest  which  there  stood  ready,  and  carried  them  to  the 
church,  which  is  within  the  Tower;  where,"  continues  he, 
*•'  they  say  she  lieth  buried  with  the  others,"  meaning  her  fellow- 
victims,  who  had  two  days  before  preceded  her  to  the  scaffold. 
TheT'f.'  is,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  mangled 
reruk  1  -^  of  this  hapless  queen  repose  in  the  place  generally 
pcintt-d  out  in  St.  Peter's  church  within  the  Tower  as  the 
spot  where  she  was  interred.  It  is  true  that  her  warm  and 
almost  palpitating  form  was  there  conveyed  in  no  better 
c  ffin  hail  an  old  elm-chest  that  had  been  used  for  keeping 
ivrrows,'  and  there,  in  less  than  half-an-hour  after  the  execu- 
tioaer  had  performed  his  office,  thrust  into  a  grave  that  had 
been  prepared  for  her  by  the  side  of  her  murdered  brother. 
And  there  she  was  interred,  without  other  obsequies  than  the 
whispered  prayers  and  choking  sobs  of  those  true-hearted 
ladies  who  had  attended  her  on  the  scaflfbld,  and  were  the  sole 
mourners  Avho  followed  her  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  history  has  only  preserved  one  name  out  of  this  gentle 
sisterhood,  that  of  Mary  Wyatt,  when  all  were  worthy  to 
have  been  inscribed  in  golden  characters  in  every  page  sacred 
to  female  tenderness  and  charity. 

In  Anne  Boleyn's  native  county,  Norfolk,  a  curious  tradi- 
tion has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  upM'ards 
of  three  centuries,  which  affirms  that  her  remains  were  secretly 
removed  from  the  Tower  church  under  cover  of  darkness,  and 
privately  conveyed  to  Salle  church,  the  ancient  burial-place  cf 
the  Boleyns,^  and  there  intcired  at  midnight,  with  the  holy 
rites  that  were  denied  to  her  by  her  royal  husband  at  her  first 
unhallowed  funeral.     A  plain  black  marble  slab,  without  any 

'  Sir  John  Spclmaii's  Notes  In  Bwrnet. 
*  The  stately  tower  of  Salle  ohurch  is  siipposed  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Norfolk, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  mas'ii'^*^'''-'!*  in  the  east  of  England.  The 
profound  solitude  of  fhc  n-  .:l',lH)U'-ii.<id  W)  . :  this  majestic  fane  rises  in  lonely 
grandeur,  remote  from  tb .-  hiuntH  of  vi'loge  life,  irnst  have  been  favourable  for 
the  stolen  oli  "quies  c**  ■  ■  ?  unfortunate  qu'  '.  if  the  tradition  were  founded  on 
fact.  Her  father  v.  ■  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  all  his  Nortolk  ancestry  were 
buried  in  that  chureli.  It  is  situated  between  Norwich  an<<  Ueepham,  on  a  gentle 
ominence. 
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inscription,  is  still  shown  in  Salle  church  as  a  monumental 
memorial  of  this  queen,  and  is  generally  supposed,  by  all  classes 
of  persons  ii  that  neighbourhood,  to  cover  her  remains.  The 
mysterious  sentence  with  which  Wyatt  closes  his  eloquent 
memorial  of  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  o'^een,  affords  a 
singular  confirmation  of  the  local  tradition  of  her  removal  and 
re-interment  :  "  God,"  says  he,  "provided  for  her  corpse 
sacred  burial,  even  in  a  place  as  it  were  consecrate  to  inno- 
cence."' This  expression  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Wyatt 
was  in  the  secret,  if  not  one  of  the  parties  who  assisted  in  the 
exhumation  of  Anne  Boleyn's  remains,  if  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion we  have  repeated  be  indeed  based  on  facts.  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  to  violate  probability  in  the  tale,  romantic 
though  it  be.  King  Henry,  on  the  day  of  his  queen^s  execu- 
tion, tarried  no  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  his  metropolis  than 
tUl  the  report  of  the  signal  gun,  booming  faintly  through  the 
forest  glade,  reached  his  ear,  and  announced  the  joyful  tidings 
that  he  had  been  made  a  widower.  He  then  rode  off  at  fiery 
speed  to  his  bridal  orgies  at  Wolf-hall.  With  him  went  the 
confidential  mjnfmidons  of  his  council,  caring  little,  in  their 
haste  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  queen  of  the  morrow, 
whether  the  mangled  form  of  the  queen  of  yesterday  was 
securely  guarded  in  the  dishonoured  grave,  into  which  it  had 
been  thrust  with  indecent  haste  that  noon.  There  was 
neither  singing  nor  saying  for  her, — ^no  chapelle  ardente,  nor 
midnight  requiem,  as  for  other  queens;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  these  solenmities,  it  was  easy  for  her  father,  for  Wyatt,  or 
even  for  his  sister,  to  bribe  the  porter  and  sextons  of  the 
church  to  connive  at  the  removal  of  the  royal  victim's  re- 
mains. That  old  elm-chest  could  excite  no  suspicion  when 
carried  through  the  dark  narrow  streets  and  the  Aldgate 
portal  of  the  city  to  the  eastern  road :  it  probably  passed  as 
a  coffer  of  stores  for  the  country,  no  one  imagining  that  such 
a  receptacle  inclosed  the  earthly  reUcs  of  their  crowned  and 
anointed  queen. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  ancient  church  of  Homdon- 
on-the-Hill,  in  Essex,  a  nameless   black  marble  monument 

'  Singer's  edition  of  Cavendish's  Wolsey,  vol.  ii.  p.  213^ 
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is  also  pointed  out  by  village  antiquaries  as  tlie  veritable 
monument  of  this  quf.en.'  The  existence  of  a  similar  tradi- 
tion of  the  k'nd  in  two  diflerent  counties,  but  in  both  in- 
stances in  the  neighbourhood  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  estates, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  rumours  of 
the  murdered  queen's  removal  from  the  Tower  chapel  were 
at  one  time  in  circulation  among  the  tenants  and  dependants 
of  her  paternal  house,  and  were  by  them  orally  transmitted 
to  their  descendants  as  matter  of  fact.  Historical  traditions 
are,  however,  seldom  devoid  of  some  kind  of  foundation ;  and 
whatever  be  their  discrepancies,  they  frequently  afford  a 
shadowy  evidence  of  real  but  unrecorded  events,  which,  if 
steadily  investigated,  would  lend  a  clue  whereby  things  of 
great  interest  might  be  traced  out.  A  great  epic  poet*  of 
our  own  times  has  finely  said, —       i-       »    i'.  ♦ 

" '"    '  '    *"  Tradition !  oh,  tradition !  thoa  of  the  seraph  tongue, 
:  i,  The  ark  that  links  two  ages,  the  ancient  and  the  young." 

The  execution  of  the  viscount  Rochford  rendered  his  two 
sisters  the  co-heiresses  of  their  father,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire. 
The  attainder  of  Anne  Boleyii,  together  with  Cranmei'^s  sen- 
tence on  the  nullity  of  her  marriage  with  the  king,  had,  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  deprived  her  and  her  issue  of  any  claim 
on  the  inheritance  of  her  father.  Yet,  on  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  king  Henry,  in  defiance  of  his  own  acts, 
did,  with  equal  rapacity  and  injustice,  seize  Hever-castle  and 
other  portions  of  the  Boleyn  patrimony  in  right  of  his  divorced 
and  murdered  wife  Anne,  the  elder  daughter,  reserving  for  her 

'  I  am  indebted  to  my  amiable  and  highly-gifted  friend,  lady  Petre,  for  this 
information,  and  also  for  the  following  description  of  the  monument,  which  is 
within  a  narrow  window-seat : — The  black  marble  or  touchstone  that  covers  it, 
rises  about  afoot  between  the  seat  and  the  window,  and  is  of  a  rough  deseiiption: 
it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  shrine  that  has  lieen  broken  open.  It  may 
have  contained  her  head  or  her  heart,  for  it  is  too  sl?ort  to  contain  a  Iwdy,  and 
indeed  seems  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  tiie  sixtoenth  century.  The  oldest 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  all  declare  that  th  ay  have  heard  the  tradition  in  their 
youth,  from  a  previous  generation  of  aged  persons,  who  all  alfirmed  it  to  be  Anne 
IJoleyn's  monument.  Horndon-on-the-Hill  is  about  a  mile  from  Thorndon-liall, 
the  splendid  mansion  of  lord  Petre,  and  sixte<m  miles  from  Newhall,  once  Hie 
seat  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  afterwards  a  favourite  country  palace  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  tried  to  change  its  n»me  to  Beauliou ;  but  the  force  of  custom  was 
too  strong  even  for  the  roy^.^  •  -'  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Beaulieu  is  for- 
gotten in  the  original  name.  "  Adam  Mickicwitz. 
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daughter  Elizabeth  all  that  Mary  Boleyn  and  her  heirs  could 
otherwise  have  claimed.    .  .V'    n^.'        "-  .;.      ;^;i     -,  <T'fi'i,0^;> 

Greenwich-palace  was  Anne  Boleyn's  favourite  abode  of  all 
the  royal  residences.  The  park  is  planted  and  laid  out  in 
the  same  style  as  her  native  Blickling,  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  trees.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  noble  intersected 
arcades  of  chesnuts,  which  form  the  principal  charm  of  the 
royal  park,  were  planted  under  the  direction  of  this  queen,  in 
memory  of  those  richer  and  more  luxuriant  groves  beneath 
whose  blossomed  branches  she  sported  in  careless  childhood 
with  her  sister  Mary,  her  brother  Rochford,  and  their  play- 
mate Wyatt.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
if  parental  ambition  Lad  never  aimed  at  her  fulfilling  a  higher 
destiny  than  becoming  the  wife  of  the  accomphshed  and  true- 
hearted  Wyatt, — that  devoted  friend,  whose  love,  surviving 
the  grave,  lives  still  in  the  valuable  biographical  memorials 
which  he  preserved  of  her  life.'  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  died  four 
years  after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  Percy  only  survived 
her  a  few  months.  ;  .<i    .  i  .if      .'r./-jj,iii 

The  motives  for  Anne's  destruction  were  so  glaringly  un- 
vt  lied  by  the  indecorous  and  inhuman  haste  with  which  the 
king's  marriage  with  Jane  Sejonour  was  celebrated,  that  a 
stronj:  ,  sumption  of  her  innocence  has  naturally  been  the 
result  »ict^  unprejudiced  readers.  Andre  Th^vet,  a  Francis- 
can, affirms  "  that  he  was  assiu^  by  several  English  gentle- 
men, that  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  dec  ^  -bed,  expressed  peculiar 
remorse  for  the  wrong  he  had  don^  ii>e  Boleyn  by  putting 
her  to  death  on  a  false  accusation."*  The  Franciscans,  as  a 
body,  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  steadfast  support  of  the 
cause  of  queen  Katharine,  in  opposition  to  the  rival  interests 
of  "ueen  Anne,  that  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  latter  from 
cac  of  that  order  ought  to  be  regarded  as  impartial  history. 
Superficial  readers  have  imagined,  that  the  guilt  of  A.nne 
Boleyn  has  been  estabUshed  by  the  discovery  of  documents 

'  There  is  a  beautiful  Italian  MS.  on  the  subject  of  this  unfortunate  queen  in 
the  collection  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  hart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  written  just  after 
the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  professes  to  be  the  history  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
but  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  historical  romance  on  her  eventftd  career. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  popular  Italian  opera  of  Anna  Bolena, 
^  Universal  Cosmography ;  book  xvi.  c.  5. 
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mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Record  Commission  as  the 
contents  of  the  "  Baga  de  Secretis."  This  bag,  which  was 
always  known  to  be  in  existence,  contains  merely  the  indict- 
ment, precepts,  and  condemnation  of  that  unfortunate  queen, 
and  not  a  tittle  of  the  evidence  produced  in  substantiation 
of  the  revolting  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged.  It  has 
been  suspected  by  many  persons,  that  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  were  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Elizabeth;  but 
surely,  if  she  had  destroyed  the  evidence,  she  would  never 
have  allowed  the  indictment,  which  brandt^^  her  unhappy 
mother  as  a  monster  of  impurity,  to  be  preserved.  It  is  more 
according  to  probability  that  Henry  and  his  accomplices  in 
this  judicial  murder,  being  well  aware  tlmt  no  evidence  of 
Anne's  guilt  was  proc^uced  that  would  uear  an  impartial 
legal  in\  estigation,  took  effectual  measures  to  prevent  its  ever 
appearing  iu  her  justifi(  ation. 

Anne  Boleyn  must  have  been  in  her  thirty-sixth  year  at 
the  time  of  her  execution,  for  Cavendish  tells  us  that  her 
brother  lord  Eochford,  vvas  twenty-seven  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed o.  he  king's  \  rlv^ -chamber.'  This  was  in  1527.  The 
queen  was  obably  uuout  a  year  younger,  calculating  her  age 
to  have  beei'  fourteen  when  she  went  to  France  as  maid  of 
honour  to  ti*.  bride  of  Ijouis  XII.,  and  thirty-two  at  the 
time  of  her  acknov  1r  'ed  marriage  with  the  king.  She  had 
been  maid  of  honoi  to  four  queens;  namely,  Mary  and 
Claude,  queens  of  France,  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  the  first  consort  of  Henry  VIII.,  whom, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  both,  she  supplanted  in  the  affections  of 
the  king,  and  succeeded  in  her  royal  dignity  as  queen  of 
England.  She  only  survived  the  broken-hearted  Kathaiiue 
four  months  and  a  few  days. 


'  dinger's  Cavendish,  vol.  iL 
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